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P  1  E  F  A  C  E . 


The  design  of  this  work  being  to  present  a  jwst  and  trae 
account  of  the  personal  character  and  public  services  of  Robert 
Rantoul,  Jr.,  I  have  given,  in  illustration  of  his  principles  and 
the  objects  at  which  he  aimed,  his  own  Speeches  and  Writings, 
and  the  circumstances  which  called  thfem  forth,  at.  well  as 
whatever  information  could  be  gathered  ftom  those  who  knew 
!um  most  intimately  from  his  buth  to  his  death.  I  have, 
besides,  enjoysd  the  bene£t  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his  public  life  j 
and  if  I  have  not  succeeded  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his 
character,  I  may  have  been  misled  by  the  sentiments  of  respestt 
and  affection  with  which  its  noble  traits  and  excellences  never 
failed  to  inspire  me.  For  I  will  not  deny,  that  if  s.  sincere 
admiration  of  Ms,  Bantoul^s  private  and  public  character  be  a 
disquaMcation  for  editing  this  work,  its  success  must  be 
particulaily  aiSected  and  hurt  by  it.  To  speak  of  him  as  he 
was,  is  to  praise  him.  Let  the  reader,  therefore,  pardon  me  if 
he  find  sobe?  narrative  sometimes  uttering  the  wann  language 
of  eulogy.    It  could  not  otherwise  have  been  trae. 

The  biographical  fiketeh  of  Mr.  Eantoul  in  his  earliest  yeaf8, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  hid  graduation  at  Harvard  College,  is 
from  the  accomplished  pen  of  his  kinsman  and  friend,  !Rev. 
Ae  P.  Peabodyj  D.  D.,  of  Portsmouth.  This,  with  the  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  Bdctors  Ray  and  Toireyj  md  the  three  she?!; 
poems,  which  are  thfowa  in,  not  so  much  to  show  his  poetical; 
talent,  as  the  delicacy  of  his  senflmeute,  and  the  tenderness  of 
his  personal  chafacter,  constitutes  the  fiirst  Ohaptef* 
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PBEFACE. 


I  am  also  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Elchard  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
Esq.,  foi*  a  fuU  and  accurate  report  of  the  Sims  Case,  in  which 
Mr.  Kantoul's  service,  as  counsel  for  the  alleged  fugitive  from 
slavery,  was  so  honorable  to  his  ability  as  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  and  to  the  humanity  and  justice  of  his  sentiments. 
To  C.  L.  Woodbury,  Esq.,  I  am  also  under  obligations  for 
information  in  relation  to  what  is  known  to  lawyers  as  the 
New  Bedford  Bridge  Case,  imd  to  Ms.  Rantoul'a  practice  in 
trials  for  infiringement  of  patent  righte.  Of  whatever  else  in 
this  work  appears  as  editorial,  I  take  the  exclusive  responsl- 
biliiy ;  •  and  that  responsibility  will  appear  sufficient  to  any 
one,  who  considers  how  many  important  subjects  aire  touched 
tipon^  and  how  much  one,,  who  does  bis  own  thinking,  hazards, 
in  there  times  of  panic  patriotism,  when  republican  America^ 
in  her  pretty  innocence,  babbles,  like  the  old  despotisms  of 
BuEope,  of  finalities ;  and  a  j&ee  word,  spoken  by  free  lips,  is 
Sreigbted  with  magic  thunder  to  shake  the  pillars  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Fieedom  must  be  at  its  last  gasp,  when  suck  a  man 
as  was  Robert  Uantoul*  Jr.,  can  bs  excluded  from  a  democratic 
csonvention,  for.  holding  fast  the  sacked  rights  of  opinion  and 
discussion,  —  rights  essential  to  liberty  and  manhood,  and 
hostile  only  to  tyrants.  But  in  the  cause  of  human  rights  hs 
spake,  and  ^though  dead,  he  yet  ^eaketh;  '^  and  could  the 
Toice  of  aH  the  Mends  of  freedom  united,  ^ve  to  the  dust  iiiat 
s^ts  upon,  lis  native  Atlantic  shore  its  formes  vitality,  the 
restored  could  not  speak  with,  more  effeciive,  i^  "miractdons, 
^gan"  for  tmtfa^  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  tihe  people,  th&in 
fee  haa  spc&^n  in  the  works  here  repabMshed. 
. .  If  they  shall  enkindle  in  one  human  mvi  a  new  and  mo;& 
eafneist  sentiment  of  hnmanifyi  a  psofonnder  respect  for  justice 
la  political  institntion^  and  laws,:  and  a  higher  severenca  for 
zoa^esfy  of  virtne  Ik  private  aad  public  li^,.tbe  editor  will; 
i^Ltefe     humble  service  is  a  thotssaud  rewarded* 
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on  Condition  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bantoul  regularly  elected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  democrats  of  District  No.  2,  a  delegate  to  the  democratic  United 
States  Convention  at  Baltimore.  By  infamous  injustice  and  tyranny  deprived  of 
his  seat  in  uiat  body.   His  district  disfranchised,  because  he  clamed  freedom  of 

<  thought  and  speech.  TV  as  this  democratic  1  Proceedings  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention.  Mr.  Bantoul's  Speech  at  Salem,  July  5,  1852,       .      .  770 — 846 

CHAPTEE  XI. 

Mr.  Rantoul's  sudden  illness  and  death.  Everywhere  mourned  by  the  leading  men 
of  the  country  as  a  national  loss.  The  rare  elements  of  true  greatness  blended  in 
him.  Moral  purity  and  worth,  intellectual  activity,  earnest  benevolence  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Great  quickness  of  apprehension  joined  with  uusurpassed  industry. 
Singularly  utilitarian  in  the  application  of  knowledge,  yet  modest  and  unobtm* 
sive.  Everything'  had  to  yield  before  -his  sense  of  duty.  His  personal  appear- 
ance referred  to.  Singular  diaracter  of  his  illness.  His  death  painfully  shocked 
the  nation.  Greatly  beloved  by  those  who  best  knew  him.  Mourned  by  multitudes 
«  m  &  public  benefactor.  His  family.  His  great  worth  conferred  on  His  name  an 
undying  celebrity.  Extract  from  ^Ir.  Rantonra  Eulogy  on  Judge  "Woodbury  just 
in  applicadon  to  himself.  Proceedings  of  Congress,  in  the  Senate — in  the 
House.  Hon.  Horace  Mann's  Speech,  extract.  Hoti.  Charles  Sumner's  speech. 
Besolutions  of  the  House~ih  Beverly— in  Salem — in  Lynn — in  Charlestow^a 
— ^  in  Worcester '  -  in  the  Maissachosetts  Legislature,  1853.  Accoont  of  his  Fune- 
ral. Sentimenta  of  the  public  press,;      ......      847 — 5R4 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PAEENTAGE  AND  BIRTH.— HOME  INFLUENCES.— PERMANENT  TRAITS  OF 
CHARACTER  EARLY  DISPLAYED.— HIS  FIRST  SCHOOL  TEACHER,  ETC, 

The  family  of  Eantoul  is  of  Celtic  origin.  The  name,  not 
unknown  to  Scottish  history,  is  derived  firom  two  GJaelic  words 
signifying  mountain  cavern.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  was  bom  in 
Beverly,  Mass.j  August  5,  1805.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Robert  and  Joanna  Lovett  Rantoul.  Of  his  father,  ripe  in 
honors  as  in  years,  we  trust  that  it  may  yet  be  long  before  we 
can  speak  in  such  terras  as  delicacy  forbids  us  to  apply  to  the 
living.  His  mother,  who  died  in  the  summer  of  1848,  was  a 
person  of  superior  discernment  and  discretion,  of  a  serene  and 
gentle  spirit,  and  of  the  most  cheerful  and  loving  piety, — one 
whose  youth  had  the  wisdom  of  age,  and  whose  age  the  guile- 
less simplicity  and  firesh  affections  of  youth.  Under  the  most 
salutary  home  influences,  Robert  developed  in  his  very  infancy 
the  prominent  traits  of  character  that  marked  his  whole  subse- 
quent life ;  such  as  reverence  for  the  truth,  firankness,  and  open- 
ness in  expressing  his  convictions,  strong  domestic  attachments, 
modest  and  unassuming  habits  of  social  intercourse,  and  uni- 
form courteousaess  of  demeanor  towards  persons  of  every  age 
and  condition.   His  childhood  has  left,  in  the  memory  of  his 
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superiors  in  age,  recollections  of  ingenuousness,  veracity, 
modesty,  docility,  and  tender  conscientiousness.  His  advan- 
tages for  intellectual  culture  were  unusual  at  that  day,  when 
the  floodgates  of  juvenile  literature  had  not  been  opened,  and 
but  little  had  been  done  by  the  press  or  by  improved  modes  of 
-education  to  smoothe  the  ascent  of  the  hill  of  science.  The 
books  to  which  he  had  constant  access,  were  those  of  Berquin,  Dr. 
Aiken,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Hannah  More,  — 
all  of  them  writers  adapted  to  awaken  the  mental  curiosity,  and 
to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  moral  purposes,  without  foster- 
ing the  inordinate  love  of  amusement  or  excitement,  which  is 
cherished  by  so  much  of  the  juvenile  reading  of  the  present 
time.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  first  school,  and  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life  expressed  greater  obligations  to  its  teacher 
than  to  all  the  instructors  in  his  subsequent  career  as  a  student. 
She  was  a  bold  innovator  in  her .  department,  and  had  antici- 
pated all  that  is  valuable  in  the  ameliorated  schooji  system  of 
the  present  generation.  She  was  not  a  mere  imposer  of  tasks 
ov  hearer  of  lessons.  School  books,  held  a  secondary  place  in 
her  administration.  She  imparted  knowledge  orally,  read  to 
her  pupils  extracts  from  works  of  history  and  science,  and  b^  a 
Sonratic  mode  of  interrogation  drew  out  their  powers  of  reason- 
ing and  judgment.  We  have  before  us  a  jaumal  commenced 
by  Robert  in  his  ninth  year,  which  bears  such  marks  of  carejful 
thought,  discriminating  habits  of  reading,  and  accurate  expres- 
sion, as  do  equal  credit  to  the  child  and  to  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  formation  of  his  character.  A  singlis  extract  from 
his  journal  reads  as  follows :  <  Jan.  4, 1814.  Gained  the  fol- 
lowing idea,  namely,  that  I  had  better  sometimes  be  imposed 
upon,  than  never  to  trust.* 

From  this  school  he  was  removed  to  the  public  grammar 
school  of  his  native  town,  where,  with  a  brief  interval  tinder  the 
tuition  of  Mr.,  now  Rev.  Ihr.j  Kufus  Andeiraon,  he  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  classical  learning.  The  wishes  of  his  friends  and 
his  own  tastes  and  capacities  pointing  to  a  Hberei  education j  he 
was  placed,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  the  Phillips  Academy  in 
Andover,  then  undei  the  tiiition  of  the  vetcma  teacher,  John 
Adams.  We  cannot  better  portray  Ms  character  at  that  period; 
and  the  promise  of  fntme  eminence  which  he  then  ^ve,  thaa  • 
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in  the  words  of  a  class  mate  and  room  mate,  now  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  medical  profession,  Dr.  Kay,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

"  After  an  interval  of  more  than  thirty  years,  my  recollection 
of  his  mental  manifestations  calls  up  some  of  that  *  especial 
wonder'  which  they  excited  then.  The  poems  he  had  planned 
and  even  begun,  the  systems  of  philosophy  he  had  conceived, 
and  the  numberless  improvements  of  one  kind  or  another  he  had 
meditated,  evinced  remarkable  fertility  of  mind,  and  indicated 
very  plainly  what  were  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  The  trait 
which  impressed  me  most,  was  his  uhquencliable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  which  sought  for  gratification  in  every  field  of 
human  inquiry.  Whatever  arrested  his  attention,  whether  it 
were  a  paper  in  the  Spectator,  a  speech  in  Congress,  a  new 
poem  of  Lord  Byron's,  or  a  recent  invention  in  the  arts,  it 
absorbed  all  his  faculties,  and  was  thoroughly  mastered  and 
digested  before  he  left  it.  A  speculation  in  metaphysics,  or  a/ 
theory  of  political  economy,  seemed  to  be  as  welcome  as  the 
lightest  productions  of  the  press,  and  more  capable  of  exciting 
original  thought.  This  extraordinary  mental  activity  was  ac- 
companied by  great  tenacity  of  memory,  which  enabled  him  to 
retain  whatever  he  once  learned,  and  which,  I  believe,  was 
never  diminished  in  after  life.  It  placed  his  immense  acquisi- 
tions always  at  his  command,  and  rendered  it  easy  for  him,  at 
any  time,  to  pour  a  flood  of  light  on  points  which,  from  men 
less  happily  endoT^^ed,  would  have  required  days  and  weeks  of 
laborious  investigation.  His  remarks  on  the  books  he  read 
showed  a  degree  of  originality  and  independence  not  often 
witnessed  in  lads  of  his  age.  He  scrutinized  very  closely  what 
he  read,  taking  nothing  on  trust,  and  never  passively  adopting 
the  conclusions  of  others,  bnt  using  them  for  forming  opinions 
of  his  own.  He  was  fond  of  discussion,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  could  argue  just  ,as  well  after  being  vanquished,  which  was 
not  often  the  case,  for  his  command  of  language,  his  quickness 
of  apprehension,  and  great  acquisitions,  rendered  him  a  formi- 
dable opponent  Metaphysics  had  engaged  his  attention,  lilce 
almost  every  thing  else,  and  judging  from  n^y  impressions,  he 
had  completely  mastered  Locke.  In  BngUsh  literature,  his 
reading  had  been  extensive  and  critical,  and  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  were  his  favorite  authors.    In  the  politics  of  the  day 
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and  the  great  questions  at  issue,  he  was  deeply  interested,  and 
though  the  views  of  a  school-boy  on  sulyects  which  divide  the 
prominent  men  of  the  time  can  be  of  no  moment,  except  as 
indicative  of  tastes  and  tendencies,  yet  it  is  a  fact  worth  notice, 
that  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  which  afterwards  constituted  a 
cardinal  prin6iple  in  his  political  creed,  were  then  advocated  as 
sincerely  and  earnestly,  if  not  with  equal  copiousness  of  illus- 
tration, as  at  any  subsequent  period.  In  the  political  history 
of  the  country,  and  especially  of  public  men,  he  was  well  versed, 
and  made  it  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation.  His  intellectual 
superiorily  was  universally  acknowledged  among  his  compan- 
ions, the  more  readily,  perhaps  because  it  was  free  from  all 
pretension  and  conceit-  He  was  equally  ready  to  recognize  the 
merits  of  others,  and  feelings  of  envy  or  jealousy  were  never 
among  the  number  of  his  moral  infirmities." 

During  his  residence  at  Andover,  if  not  previously,  Robert 
acquired  the  habit  of  studying  less  with  reference  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  his  teachers  than  to  the  demands  of  his  own  intellect, — 
for  the  sake,  not  of  reciting,  biit  of  knowing.  His  engrossment 
in  the  theme  that  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  for  the  time  being 
was  so  entire,  that  he  could  hardly  call  himself  off  from  ii  to 
perform  a  prescribed  task.  Thus  while  his  standard  very  highly 
transcended  that  of  his  school,  and  his  acquirements  took  a 
wider  range  than  seemed  within  the  scope  of  a  school-boy,  it 
seldom  happened  that  his  pursuits  coincided  with  the  academic 
course.  He  undoubtedly  held  the  minutioB  and  the  mere  tech- 
nicalities of  learning  in  undue  disesteem ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  in  his  novitiate  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  classical  languages,  and  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science,  that  they  were  ever  afterwards 
at  his  free  command  and  ready  service. 

In  1822  he  entered  the  Freshman  Class  at  Harvard  College. 
Here  he  manifested  in  fuUer.  development  the  traits  that  had 
marked  his  career  at  Andover.  He  was  indefatigably  industri- 
c  ous,  frequently  studying  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
but  pursuing  his  studies  with  so  little  reference  to  the  coUege 
course,  as  often  to  absent  himself  for  days  together  from  the 
regular  exercises  of  his  class,  or  to  omit  all  special  preparation 
for  them,  and  to  rely  solely  on  his  previous  acquisitions  or  gen- 
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eral  knowledge.  •  He  thus  on  ethical,  metaphysical,  and  espe- 
cially political  subjects,  often  made  copious  and  brilliant  recita- 
tioas,  in  which  the  professor's  slow  finger  sought  in  vain  to 
track  him  down  the  pages  of  the  text-book,  till  failing  to  identify 
a  single  sentence  with  the  words  of  the  author,  he  cut  short  the 
harangue  with  "you  may  sit,"  and  marked  with  a  cipher  incom- 
parably the  most  scholarly  exercise  of  the  hour.  We  do  not 
name  this  as  worthy  of  imitation.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Kantoul 
himself  would  have  been  the  last  person  to  commend  his  own 
example  in  this  regard  to  any  college  student.  Nor  is  there  one 
ycmth  of  seventeen  in  a  thousand,  whose  aims  are  sufficiently 
definite,  and  the  scope  of  whose  intellectual  horizon  is  suffi- 
ciently enlarged,  to  enable  him  to  give  a  profitable  direction  to 
his  owii  course  of  study. 

During  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  E,antoui  devoted  a 
then  unusual  amount  of  time  to  the  languages  and  literature 
of  continental  Europe.  These  he  pursued  with  but  little  tuition, 
except  in  the  German,  in  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  first 
class  of  volunteer  students  under  the  late  Dr.  FoUen.  His  read- 
ing in  these  languages  was  far  from  being  desultory.  His  chief 
object  was  to  familiarize  himself  with  national  characteristics, 
institutions,  and  political  history  of  the  nations  of  Christendom. 
With  reference  to  France  especially,  he  commenced  in  college 
a  course  of  patient  and  elaborate  research,  which  he  pursued  at 
brief  intervals  through  life,  and  which  made  him  in  latter  years 
hardly  less  familiar  with  the  French  chroniclers  c  '  *he  Middle 
Ages,  and  with  the  codes  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors) 
thaii  he  was  with  the  news  of  the  day  'and  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  at  this  early  pteriod  profoundly  interested  in 
the  science  of  government  and  legislation,  aiid  became  intimate- 
ly conversant  with  the  leading  continentail  writers  in  these  depart- 
ments; especially  with  Becdalria  and  Montesquieu.  This  plans 
of  reformatibn  in  the  administratibh  bf  justice  which  enlisted 
miich  of  his  most  assiduous  industry  and  most  eairhest  effort  in 
af^ie?  life,'  "^ere  already  faihiliaif  subjects  of'  inquiry  and  conver- 
saiioii ;  and  the  questions  of  this  class  which  he  subsequently 
sought  every  bppbrturiity- of  ^seussihg  before  popular 
legislative  asserabH6s',  were  raised  and  iiiooted  und6r  his  aus* 
pices  in  college  debating  societies  and  at  the  social  meeiinjgs  ©f 
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Ms  feUow  students.  His  father  was  the  pioneer  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  abolition  ©f  Capital  Punishment  in  Massachusetts, 
and  had  early  commended  this  cause  to  the  warm  advocacy  of 
his  son,  whose  Report  on  that  subject  (in  1836)  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  confessedly  unsurpassed  in 
thoroughness  and  ability  by  any  argument  in  the  same  cause 
that  has  seen  the  light  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  in 
reading  that  report,  we  could  not  find  a  single  fact  or  reasoning 
of  importance  with  which  he  had  not  made  us  familiar  before 
the  close  of  his  college  life. 

His  industry  did  not  isolate  him,  or  interfere  in  the  least  with 
his  social  relations  to  such  of  his  class  mates  and  coevals  as 
sympathized  with  his  pursuits,  or  possessed  any  measufe  of 
mental  activity  and  earnestness.  While  he  bore  no  part  in  the 
trivial  amusements,  the  gaieties,  or  the  fdvolous  society  of 
college  life,  he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  inspire  others 
with  tastes  kindred  to  his  own.  It  is  believed  that  he  exerted 
a  stronger  and  wider  influence  than  any  other  member  of  his 
class.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  a  society  for 
literary  exercises  on  a  freer  and  more  generous  principle  of  elec- 
tion to  membership,  than  prevailed  in  the  societies  previously 
existing.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  effected  the  union  of  this 
association  with  two  othera  of  earlier  date,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Institute  of  1770,"  which  was  divided  into  several  sections 
for  the  cultivation  of  general  literature,  chemistry,  geology,  and 
natural  history.  He  presided  over  the  formation  of  the  library 
of  this  society,  and  procured  the  importation  of  many  valuable 
books  which  were  not  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  the  University 
Library.  In  addition  to  these  manifestations  of  public  spirit, 
be  was  profusely  generous  of  his  time  and  labor  in  assisting  the 
studies  and  investigations  of  his  class  mates.  While  he  sought 
no  coUege  honors  for  himself,  he  contributed  many  of  the 
choicest  materials  for  the  themes,  forensics,  and  prize  disserta- 
tions of  those  who  were  ambitious  of  the  highest  places ;  and 
•we  eaa  remember  repeated  instances  in  which,  on  a  difficult 
subject  with  which  no  other  member  of  the  class  had  made 
himself  familiar,  he  was  so  lavish  of  his  own  knowledge, 
l&oughts,  and  arguments,  as  completely  to  deprive  himself  of 
all  that  would  have  been  chaxacteristic  of  Ms  own  performance, 
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so  that  when  he  read  in  his  alphabetical  place  in  the  division, 
he  might  seem  to  have  borrowed  his  entire  paper  feom  those 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  had  drawn  every  thing  from  him. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  class  was  attested  by 
their  choice  of  him  as  their  valedictory  poet.  He  was  an  easy 
and  fluent  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  was  wont  to  trust 
to  the  fortune  of  the  last  hour  in  whatever  he  wrote.  But  we 
well  remember  the  consternation  of  the  class,  the  day  before  the 
valedictory  exercises,  on  finding  that  not  a  line  of  the  poem  had 
been  written.  An  entire  failure  was  anticipated  by  his  best 
friends ;  for  the  occasion  was  one  which  could  have  been  ade- 
quately met  only  by  a  performance  of  considerable  length  and 
respectable  exceller/je.  It  was  even  hoped  by  some,  for  the 
credit  of  the  class,  that  he  would  let  the  whole  matter  go  by 
default,  rather  than  venture  on  so  doubtful  an  experiment  as 
must  then  be  made.  But  in  the  evening  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  work,  and  with  hardly  a  moment's  repose  till  the  proces- 
sion was  formed,  he  appeared  on  the  follovdng  day  with  a  poem 
which  occupied  more  than  half  an  hour  in  delivery,  (containing 
forty-four  Spenserian  stanzas,  or  three  hundred  and  fifly-two 
verses,)  and  which,  alike  by  easy  versification  and  its  bold  and 
vigorous  thought,  commanded  profound  attention  and  uni- 
versal applause.  The  poem,  however,  though  so  entirely  suc- 
cessful as  regarded  its  immediate  occasion,  presents,  on  a 
leisurely  perusal  unmistakable  marks  of  the  high  pressure  under 
which  it  was  composed.  Yet  there  are  two  grounds  on  which 
it  has  a  peculiar  interest  and  value  to  his  biographer.  In  the 
first  place,  it  reassures  our  own  reminiscences  of  his  favorite 
studies ;  for  it  contains,  of  course,  a  brief,  yet  a  sharply  drawn 
and  original  outline  of  the  stages  of  human  progress,  from  the 
despotic  institutions  of  antiquity  to  the  republicanism  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  And,  secondly,  it  vindicates  the  consistency 
of  his  subsequent  character  and  career  as  a  politician ;  for  it 
exhibit?  at  this  early  period  the  adoption  of  the  leading  opinions 
and  sentiments  which  determined  his  position  and  action  in 
public  affairs. 

Mr.  Rantoul's  character  was  fully  formed  and  maturely 
developed  at  the  time  of  his  graduation,  and  presented  itself  to 
those  who  knew  him  then  in  the  same  aspects  in  "^hich  they 
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viewed  it  in  his  riper  years,  and  amidst  the  labors  and  conflicts 
of  forensic  and  political  life.  Foremost  among  his  characteristic 
traits,  we  might  place  his  transparent  honesiy.  He  never  sup- 
pressed or  disgaised  a  conviction  Or  opinion.  He  seemed  in- 
capable of  fear  as  to  the  results  of  free  and  candid  utterance. 
He  was  no  less  explicit  and  earnest  in  an  unpopular  cause,  than 
when  sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  multitudes.  He  was  sin- 
cere in  the  ftUiest  sense  of  that  word,  not  only  frank  but  whole- 
hearted. Lukewarraness  seemed  an  impossibility  for  him. 
Half-way  profession  or  advocacy  was  abhorrent  from  his  very 
nature.  He  advanced  towards  his  chosen  end,  without  survey- 
ing the  modes  or  weighing  the  chances  of  retreat.  He  com- 
mitted himself  at  once  and  decidedly,  and  was  ready  to  face 
whateve?  consequences  might  flow  from  his  speech  or  action. 

His  ambition  was  of  no  ordinary  kind,  but  was  part  and 
parcel  with  his  earnestness.  Its  object  was  not  place  or  gain, 
but  a  full  bearing  and  an  appreciable  and  growing  influence. 
He  was  ready  to  malce  any  personal  sacrifice  rather  than  keep 
silence  where  he  felt  deeply.  He  has  always  reminded  us  of 
the  Grecian  general,  who,  when  his  superior  ofiicer  was  about 
to  .'arrest  his  remonstrance  by  a  blow  with  his  staff,  exclaimed, 
«  Strike,  but  hear ! "  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  found  it 
difficult,  or  rather,  that  he  never  attempted,  to  keep  within  strict 
party  liness  and  was  often  the  advocate  of  measures  that  were 
repudiated  by  bis  political  associates. 

His  interest  and  zeal  in  judicial,  educational,  and  moral  re- 
form, demand  onr  notice  at  this  early  period  of  Ms  career ;  for 
they  were  not  superinduced  upon  other  objects  of  endeavor,  but 
took  precedence  of  whatever  else  claimed  Me  regards  and  efforts. 
These  concernd  were  not  mere  episodes  in  his  public  life,  but 
always  held  the  uppermost  placie  in  his  tnind.  Hfc  d,ttached 
himself  to  the  democratic  party  at  a  ticcie  when  there  was  no 
prospect  of  its  aseendeiicy  in  Ms  native  Stats,  itiainiy  because 
(whether  right  or  wrong)  be  deemed  it  the.  progressive  party, 
and  had  more  confidence  in  its  ultimate  advocacy  of  the  causes 
that  were  nearest  to  his  heart,  than  in  their  advancement 
through  the  more  conservative  influence  of  the  then  domiiiant 
psrtgr  ii!.  the  State.  '  He  was  fully  aware  that -lie  Jeopardised 
Ms  own  political  elevation  by  his-  su|)port  of  unpdpidar  reform's. 
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In  Ms  labors  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  be  was 
conscious  of  alienating  those  whose  support  would  have  been 
of  the  most  avail,  had  official  station  been  his  chief  aim.  He 
knew  that  he  lost  ground  as  a  politician,  for  himself  and  his 
party,  hy  fs  uncompromising  adherence  tcfe»the  cause  of  tem-  , 
perance ;  but  it  was  a  cause  commended  to  him  by  paternal 
precept  and  example  from  his  earliest  years,  and  one  which  had 
so  strong  a  hold  on  his  sympathies,  that  in  the  latter  portion  of 
his  life  he  was  wont  to  absent  himself,  whenever  practicable, 
from  public  dinners  and  festive  occasions  at  which  intoxicating 
liquors  were  used,  while  he  would  often  put  himself  to  serious 
inconvenience  in  order  to  attend  a,  celebration  or  entertainment 
conducted  on  the  opposite  principle.  In  behalf  of  popular 
education,  he  labored  equally  regardless  of  party  tactics  or  of 
personal  interest.  He  was  among  the  pioneers  in  establishing 
the  Lyceum  system,  which  has  exerted  so  large  an  influence  on 
the  rising  and  just  risen  generation.  His  exertions  in  this  cause 
commenced  before  he  left  college ;  and  how  zealously  and  use- 
fully  they  were  pursued  immediately  afterwards,  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Torrey  sufficiently  shows. 

"  Twenty-four  years  ago,  in  the  winter  of  1828-9,  Mr. 
Hantoul,  who  was  then  studying  law  with  the  _Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  of  Salem,  projected,  and,  with  the  cooperation  of 
a  few  others  whom  he  had  interested  in  his  plans,  carried  into 
successful  action  in  this  town,  (Beverly,)  the  first  Lyceum  it 
is  believed  that  was  established  in  New  England.  In  the 
early  days  of  this  institution  the  lecture  of  the  evening  was 
usually  preceded  by  a  discussion  upon  some  subject  proposed 
at  a  previous  meeting,  in  which  opposite  positions  were  assigned 
to  specified  members  of  the  Lyceum,  who  were  to  be  designated 
by  the  presiding  officer.  These  debates  were  engaged  in  with 
very  considerable  spirit,  and  served  to  attract  by  their  novelty 
and  interest  a  larger  attendance  upon  the  rather  dull  lectures  of 
those  days  than  could  otherwise  have  been  secured.  It  was  in 
this  preparatory  school,  so  to  call  it,  that  his  friends  first  ob- 
served, with  sanguine  expectations  for  the  future,  that  remark- 
able aptitude  for  debate,  that  keen  logical  acuteness  in  arg^i- 
ment,  and  those  ready  and  ample  resources  of  wit  and  learning 
which  afterwards  so  distinguished  him  in  the  courts  of  law  and 
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the  halls  of  legislation.  Here  were  first  maintained  by  him,  in 
fidendly  conflict  with  his  fellow  townsmen,  those  views  in  regard 
to  great  public  questions,  the  powerful  defence  of  which  in  his 
maturcr  life  and  on  wider  fields  has  made  his  name  known 
abroad,  as  well  as  famous  at  home.  The  doctrines  of  free  trade, 
the  abolishment  of  all  capital  punishments,  the  mischiefs  of 
excessive  special  legislation,  and  many  other  topics  of  social 
and  political  interest  and  importance,  introduced  with  the  lec- 
tures and  debates  before  this  Lyceum,  met  there  the  apt  touches 
of  his  "  'prentice  hand,"  to  be  afterward  enforced  and  defended 
by  him  as  a  master  and  leader  among  his  fellows,  in  the  forum 
and  in  the  councils  of  the  State. 

"The  familiar  and  extended  knowledge  of  history,  art,  and 
science  possessed  and  exhibited  by  young  Eantoul,  was  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  well  arranged  and  fuUy  digested  con- 
dition which  it  held  in  his  memory ;  so  that  let  the  subject  of 
debate  be  what  it  might,  it  was  always  sure  to  be  refreshed 
from  some  well  of  literary,  political,  sdientific,  or  statistical  lore, 
such  as  few.  others  could  boast  of.  By  reason  of  this,  did  he  in 
these  amateur  discussions  with  professional  men,  teachers,  and 
others,  by  bringing  the  lights  of  history  to  illustrate  the  question 
before  them,  and  the  balances  of  dates  and  of  figures  to  weigh 
its  probabilities,  or  its  dependencies,  or  its  truth,  did  much,  un- 
questionably, to  stimillate  a  spirit  of  investigation,  and  cause 
opinion  to  be  grounded  upon  something  better  than  loose  con- 
jecture, easy  credulity,  and  the  pertinacities  of  prejudice.  At 
this  early  period  of  his  life  was  manifested  a  trait  of  character, 
which  afterwards  illustrated  his  professional  as  well  as  political 
career ;  it  was  an  ambitious  trait  -—  (every  one  saw,  knew,  and 
said  he  was  '  ambitious,*  though  not  all  meant  it  in  the  same 
sense)  —  an  ambition  to  convince  the  understandings  of  people 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  right  and  the  true,  rather  than 
to  dazzle,  and  astonish  their  fancied  with  the  figurative  and  the 
brilliant.  Even  in  these  amateur  debates  at  the  Lyceum,  he 
never  was  willing  to  undertake  the  support  of  that  side  of  the 
question  which  contradicted  his  own  private  belief  and  imder- 
standing ;  and  in  defence  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  truthful 
and  proper  view,  so  bent  was  he  upon  the  thorough  and  con- 
evincing  establishment  of  it,  that  in  the  quickness  of  his  logic 
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and  the  strictness  of  his  matter  of  fact  reasoning,  he  was  prone 
to  forget  or  neglect  the  great  subsidiary  lights  of  rhetoric  and 
imagination.  Thus  his  oratory  sought  less  to  delight  the  fancy 
than  to  search  men*s  brains  for  the  consent  of  their  experience 
and  the  approval  of  their  judgment,  —  it  was  of  the  old  Doric 
order,  and  would  neither  have  been  strengthened  or  improved 
by  Corinthian  £^canthi,  or  the  florid  ornaments  of  later  schools." 

While  institutions  of  this  character  were  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  d?!velopment,  and  services  rendered  them  were  always 
gratuitous,  and  often  costl^r  to  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Eantoul  held 
himself  ready  for  every  call,  and  bestowed  the  best  fruits  of  his 
genius  and  industry  with  a  cordial  alacrity  proportioned  not  to 
the  conspicuousness  of  the  stage  on  which  he  was  to  appear, 
but  to  the  intellectual  destitution  and  neediness  of  those  who 
sought  his  aid.  Labors  in  thig  department  made  him  conver- 
sant with  the  existing  standard  of  general  education  and  culture, 
and  impressed  upon  his.  mind  the  necessity  of  a  more  ample 
basis  for  popular  intelligence  than  was  afforded  by.  the  common 
school  system,  which  had  npt  been  so  enlarged  and  liberalized 
as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age.  The  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  the  Normal  Schools,  the  legal  provision  for  school 
district  libraries,  and  the  publication  of  the  Common  School 
Library,  were  among  the  objects  which  he  sustained  and  urged 
through  evil  and  through  good  report,  in  behalf  of  which  he  en- 
countered misrepresentation  of  position  and  obloquy,  and  in 
the  accomplishment  of  which  he  took  immeasurably  more 
satisfaction  than  in  any  successes  or  emoluments  of  a  merely 
personal  character.  We  speak  advisedly  when  we  gay,  that 
these  permanent  interests  of  humanity  always  occupied  the 
foremost  place  in  his  mind..  It  was  of  these  that  he  talked  at 
home  with  his  family,  and  among  Ms  intimate  friends.  It  Was 
for  these  that  h^  expressed  a,n!d  manifested  intense  solicitude 
when  they  were  in  jeopardy,  and  unfeigned  sadness  when  they 
were  depressed  or  defeated.  Indeed,  when  any  measure  for  the 
promotion  of  these  ends  was  in  agitation,  it  occupied  his  thought 
and  speech  so  constantly,  that  one  might  have  been  daily  in  his 
society  for  weeks  together  without  being  once  reminded  that 
he  was  a  lawyer  ox-  a  politician.  •  On  the  other  hand,  what  the 
world  deemed  his  serious  pursuits,  he  treated  as  his  avocations, 
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bia  side*C£tUiugs,  the  mere  by-play  of  his  life ;  no  one  ever  saw 
Mm  over  solicitous  for  office  or  emolament,  or  saddened  or  dis- 
heartened by  the  failure  of  his  more  strictly  personal  ends.  Nor 
does  this  seem  strange  to  those  who  .were  conversant  with  his 
early  life.  The  causes  of  reform  and  progress  to  wh'eh  he 
devoted  the  best  strength  of  his  maturity,  were  the  same  which 
had  been  uppermost  in  his  father's  mind,  and  in  which  he  was 
disciplined  and  indoctrinated  by  domestic  education  and  influ- 
ence, so  that  energetic  action  in  their  behalf  was  the  day-dream 
of  his  boyhood,  the  constantly  ripening  purpose  of  his  youth, 
the  end  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  energies  before  the 
objects  of  a  less  noble  ambition  had  assumed  distinctness  to  his 
view. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  philanthropic  spirit,  and  symptomatic  of 
its  genuineness,  was  his  generous,  self-forgetting  fidendliness  in 
aiding  the  worthy  efforts  of  others.  Whatever  resources  he  had 
were  at  the  command  of  friend  and  stranger  alike.  His  books, 
his  time,  his  ripest  thoughts,  were  at  the  service  of  any  one, 
however  young  or  ignorant,  who  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  or  the  investigation  or  diflusion  of  truth.  He  claimed 
no  copyright  for  the  results  of  his  genius  or  his  toil ;  but  so  long 
as  they  subserved  the  end  which  he  held  in  view,  he  cared  not 
who  made  use  of  them,  or  to  whom  their  credit  redounded. 
Nay  he  seemed  more  happy  in  contributing  to  the  beneficent 
instrumentality  and  the  fair  fame  of  others,  than  in  reaping  the 
rewards  of  his  own  genius  and  industry. 

His  habits  of  study  continued  through  life  on  the  model  on 
which  they  were  formed  in  his  college  days.  He  studied  not 
books,  but  subjects.  Whatever  was  proposed  for  his  investiga- 
tion, whether  a  fact  or  character  in  history,  a  point  in  ethics  or 
economics,  or  a  case  in  jurisprudence,  his  first  care  v/as  to  biiog 
together  all  within  his  reach  that  had  any  bearing,  however 
remote  or  incidental,  on  the  matter  in  hand ;  nor  till  he  had 
taken  a  survey  of  the  whole  did  he  deem  himself  authorized  to 
write  or  speak  with  any  confidence  as  to  any  portion  or  aspoct 
of  the  subject»matter.  We  have  never  known  a  method  of  study 
so  thoroughly  exhaustive  as  his ;  nor  was  his  capacity  of  using 
large  and  heterogeneous  masses  of  material  inferior  to  his  skill 
and  industry  in  collecting  them.  He  cross-questioned  facts  and 
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literary  testimonies,  traced  opinions  back  to  their  sources,  and 
on  through  their  various  relations  and  their  reciprocal  bearings, 
and  manifested  marvellous  acuteness  in  selecting  firom  a  muld- 
tude  of  circumstances,  those  which  were  significant  and  typical, 
and  in  drawing  forth  from  them  whatever  unrecorded  events, 
states  of  society,  or  conditions  of  sentiment  or  feeling  they 
indicated.  It  was  seldom  that  he  found  the  paltriest  scrap  of 
intelligence,  history,  or  archaeology,  of  metaphysics,  ethics,  or 
law,  for  which  he  had  not  a  ready  use  for  the  illustration  of 
some  one  of  the  many  topics  of  inquiry  constantly  before  him. 

Among  the  prominent  traits  of  his  early  and  life-long  char- 
acter, we  might  name  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  tastes.  In 
manners,  void  of  assumption,  ostentation,  and  pretence;  in 
dress,  neat  from  instinct  and  principle,  but  severely  plain ;  in 
diet,  erring,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  meagreness  and  abstinence ; 
in  his  whole  personal  bearing  modest  and  retiring,  yet  affable 
and  friendly ;  he  carried  into  manhood  all  that  is  manly  in  the 
ingenuousness  of  early  youth,  and  in  every  other  regard  matur- 
ing faster  than  his  years  demanded,  in  these  things  he  seemed 
always  young.  With  such  tastes  and  habits,  of  course  home- 
society,  home-pleasures,  were  his  chief  resource  and  joy.  Nor 
have  we  ever  known  an  instance,  in  wliich  all  the  freshness  and 
warmth,  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  home-feelings  have  been 
retained  so  wholly  unimpaired  through  many  years  of  public 
office,  professional  toil,  and  distracting  care.  It  was  eminently 
true  of  him,  that  his  heart  was  incapable  of  growing  old ;  and 
to  those  who  enjoyed  his  familiar  intercourse,  the  only  change 
that  passed  over  him  from  early  manhood  till  he  died,  seemed 
that  of  growing  wisdom  and  worth,  while  not  a  juvenile  attach- 
ment was  weakened,  not  a  tie  of  local  interest  loosened,  not  a 
sentiment  of  respect  for  bis  elders,  or  a  considerate  regard  iov 
his  juniors  or  his  inferiors  in  intelligence  or  social  position, 
impaired. 

Two  of  the  following  Poems  were  written  during  an  excited 
political  campaign  in  1836 :  —  " 
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PURE  LOVE  PEACEFUL. 

While  passions  vile  are  waging 
Rude  war  •within  the  breast, 

The  soul's  lierce  storms  assuaging, 
Love  breathes  eternal  rest. 

Begone,  then,  wrath  and  malice, 
Envy  and  hate,  begone ! 

Affliction's  bitter  chalice 
Rather  I'd  drain  alone, 

Tludi  e'er  one  drop  of  sadness, 

Like  poison  in  his  cap. 
Should  mar  my  neighbor's  gladness, 

Or  disappmnt  his  hope. 

Be  ye  a  band  of  brothers, 

And  unto  others  do 
That  which  ye  would  that  others 

Should  render  unto  you. 

Then  shall  ye  bask  surrounded 

With  life  divine  above. 
For  heaven  is  joy  unbounded, 

And  God,  our  Lord,  is  love. 


PURE  LOVE  ETERNAL. 

If  e'er  two  hearts  united 
In  love,  life's  weary  way, 

Waiidoi*,  and  troth  once  plighted 
Keep,  till  their  dying  day. 

Think  not  the  bend  shall  sever, 
That  bound  them  here  below, 
United  still  forever. 

Their  onward  coarcs  they  go. 

WliCtliGP  the  path  of  glory 
It  wss  their  lot  to  tread, 

Whether  their  humble  story 
Be  in  oblivion  dead ; 
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Those  mansions,  pure  and  holy, 

Alike  awjut  above 
The  lofty  and  the  lowly, 

Who  always  live  in  love. 

With  light  divine  surrounded, 
Thty  bask  in  bliss  above, 

For  heaven  is  joy  unbounded. 
And  God  is  sacred  love. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  HIS  SON  ROBERT. 

A  world  of  cares,  and  fears,  and  doubt,  and  strife. 
Blossom  of  hope,  sweet  promise  of  much  joy, 
Welcome,  my  first-born,  to  this  world  of  life, 
Thy  father  bids  thee  welcome  to  it,  boy. 

Welcome,  young  stranger,  to  this  changing  state, 
Of  weal  or  woe.   As  yet  thou  knowest  naught. 
Nor  heed'st  thou,  of  the  turns  of  fickle  fate, 
With  which  thy  future  destiny  is  fraught. 

And  ere  thy  days  of  trial  shall  be  nigh, 
Prosperity  her  flattering  tale  shall  tell, 
False,  yet  believed :  such  as,  in  days  gone  by, 
With  greedy  ear  I  drank,  and  now  remember  welL 

God's  universe  was  paradise  to  me ; 

With  thrilling  ecstasy  creation  teemed ; 

One  living  emerald  glowed  the  outspread  sea ; 

And  heaven's  blue  arch  one  vaulted  sapphire  beamed. 

In  the  bright  sunshine  of  those  cloudless  days, 
My  young  heart  basked,  while  balmy  zephyrs  breathed ; 
Immortal  Hope  her  brow  with  amaranth  wreathed. 
Ambition  showed,  far  off,  the  victor  bays. 

But  stern  reality  at  last  draws  near. 

Those  empty  visions  all  have  talren  wing ; 

Life's  winter  comes,  'tis  cheerless,  cold,  and  drear,—- 

How  sad  a  contrast  to  its  verdant  spring ! 

June  2,  18S2. 


CHAPTER  IL 


MB.  EA2?T0UL'S  CHOICE  OF  A  PROFESSION,  AND  HIS  DISTINCTION 

IN  IT. 

If  his  natural  character,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
education,  were  prophetic  of  his  future  eminence,  not  less  so 
were  the  advantages  which  Mr.  Eantoul  enjoyed  in  the  study 
of  Law.  This  direct  preparation  for  professional  daty  he  com- 
menced in  1826,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Pickering,  of  Salem, 
whose  varied  scholarship  and  literary  accomplishments,  united 
with  his  profound  learning  as  a  lawyer,  weU  qualified  him  to 
guide  the  studies  of  a  young  and  ardent  inquirer  after  truth. 
Mr.  Eantoul's  habits  of  industry  and  his  love  of  intellectual  im° 
proveraent,  which  with  him  was  a  passion,  joined  with  a  mem- 
ory retentive  of  every  fact,  or  principle  of  which  he  had  once 
gained  a  clear  conception,  made  his  advancement  rapid,  and 
his  knowledge  various  and  liberal.  He  had  the  benefit  of  wise 
guidance  to  the  sources  of  information,  and  a  rare  facility  of 
acquiring  it.  Such  was  his  peculiar  constitution  of  mind  that 
his  acquisitions  were,  at  the  same  time,  easy  conquests  and 
permanent  possessions.  Once  put  in  charge  of  his  memory, 
they  were  never  surrendered.  In  every  emergency  they  were 
at  the  command  of  a  judgment  sound  and  discriminating. 
This  unusual  combination  of  faculties  gave  him  rank  in  mental 
endowments  among  the  most  gifted  men  of  genius. 

Mi.  Pickering's  sele6t  and  voluminous  library  opened  to  Mr. 
Santoul's  active  mind  a  wide  field  of  congenial  labor,,  of  which 
the  fruits,  in  Ms  after  life,  proved  the  diligence  of  his  cultiva- 
tion.   Here  was  pursued,  if  not-  commenced,  his  indefatigable 
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study  of  mediasval  history,  in  the  knowledge  of  which,  espe- 
cially that  of  France,  he  had  few  equals  among  American  schol- 
ars. His  mastery  of  this  branch  of  learning  contributed  to  his 
fitness  for  political  life,  as  well  as  to  his  usefulness  and  celebrity 
at  the  bar.  By  principle  and  habit  an  economist  of  time,  he 
suffered  no  opportunity  of  intellectual  improvement  to  be  lost. 
His  tastes,  indeed,  inclined  him  to  literary  rather  than  juridical 
pursuits.  But  by  patient  delving  in  the  dry  technicalities  of  the 
law,  for  the  sake  of  a  knowledge  of  its  essential  principles,  he 
gained,  at  least,  that  discipline  of  the  understanding,  which  ge- 
nius most  needs  for  its  correction  and  guidance. 

On  Ml.  Pickering's  removal  to  Boston,  Mr.  Rantoul  became 
a  student  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  a  lawyer  of 
high  reputation,  a  representative,  for  several  years,  to  Congress 
from  Essex  South  District,  a  gentleman  of  generous  and  at- 
tractive social  qualities,  whose  friendship,  freely  given  to  Mr. 
Eantoul,  notwithstanding  differences  of -political  opinion  j  was, 
by  the  latter,  highly  appreciated  and  uninterruptedly  enjoyed. 
While  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Saltonstall,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, the  aptitude  of  Mr.  RantouPs  mind,  and  his  preference  for 
the  investigation  of  political  subjects,  were  decidedly  mani- 
fested. The  important  facts  of  history  and  biography,  espe- 
cially as  connected  with  European  and  American  legislation, 
he  traced  to  their  sources,  treasured  in  his  memory,  and  ar- 
ranged in  philosophical  order.  In  these  studies  he  found  com- 
pensation for  irksome  and  distasteful  toil  in  the  more  barren 
field  of  mere  professional  inquiry. 

In  the  year  1829  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar ;  and 
in  a  few  months  afterwards,  1830,  occurred  in  Salem  the  trial 
of  the  Krapps  for  the  muvder  of  Mr.  V^hite.  In  this  case  Mr. 
Rantoul  was  employed  as  one  of  the  junior  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence. Objection  was  made  to  his  acting  in  that  capacity 
arising  from  rules  adopted  by  the  profession,  whether  reasona- 
ble, or  otherwise,  which  required  a  longer  practice,  in  the  infe- 
rior court,  than  his  age  as  a  lawyer  had  yet  afforded  him.  To 
that  objection  the  choice  of  his  clients  and  his  ability  to  serve 
them  were  a  sufficient  answer.  The  office,  however,  to  which  he 
was  called,  and  which  he  honored  by  his  fidelity  and  skill,  was* 
one  extremely  unpopular  and  considerably  hazardous.  Such 
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was  the  sfeate  of  public  feeling  in  Salem  against  the  accused, 
that  their  young  counsel  sufiered,  undeservedly,  the  dishearten- 
ing influence  of  the  averted  eyes,  and  the  broken  friendship,  of 
many  who  knew,  and  ought  to  have  justified,  the  purity  of  his 
motives.  In  this  usually  staid  and  sober  community,  not  un- 
distinguished by  its  Christian  culture  and  intellectual  advan- 
tages, the  ferocity  of  the  cries  for  the  blood  of  these  men,  bore 
too  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  crime  of  which  they  were 
accused. 

Mi.  Eantoul  felt  in  every  way  the  unjust  and  sickening 
eflfects  of  this  excited  state  of  feeling  in  the  public ;  an  excite- 
ment which  he  regarded  not  only  as  hostile  to  the  accused,  but 
to  the  calmness  and  the  fairness  of  judicial  proceedings,'  in  a 
case  of  life  and  death ;  and  he  never  could  divest  himself  of  the 
belief,  in  which  he  has  since  been  sustained  by  more  than  one 
eminent  jurist,  who  has  examined  the  case,  that  one  of  the  de- 
fendants sujQTered  unjustly.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither 
the  remonstrances  of  friends,  nor  their  averted  looks,  nor  the 
«^  general  excitement,  had  power  to  relax  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
his  clients ;  for  he  was  as  independent  and  resolute  in  duty,  as 
he  was  kind  and  humane  in  his  feelings.  How  much  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  trial  confirmed  opinions  which  he  had  early 
imbibed,  in  relation  to  the  law  of  capital  punishment,  can  be 
better  imagined  than  ascertained.  It  is  well  known,  that  from 
this  time  forward,  he  cherished  an  unalterable  determination  to 
spare  no  exertions,  justified  by  reason,  to  expunge  from  our 
statute  book  this  blood-stain  handed  down  from  ages  of  barbar- 
ism. Of  his  legislative  labors  to  this  end,  an  account  will  be 
•given  in  the  sequel. 

In  this  important  trial,  Mr.  Kantoul's  participation,  so  hu- 
mane, so  conscientious,  so  obedient  to  his  convictions  of  duty 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  lawyer,  was  at  the  cost  of  grievous 
sacrifices.  Besides  those  already  referred  to  was  his  long  cher- 
ished pisrpose  of  making  Salem  the  place  of  Ms  permanent  resi- 
dence, as  it  was  of  Ms  professional  studies.  From  this  town, 
it  is  but  a  sl\ort  distance,  a  pleasant  walk,  to  the  scenes  of  Ms 
earliest  recollections  and  dearest  joys ;  the  home  of  his  child- 
liood  and  youth ;  the  residence  of  his  parents,  to  Mm,  therefore, 
thQ  most  sacred  spot  on  earth,  and  of  a  numerous  circle  of  his 
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most  beloved,  as  they  were  his  most  loving  and  admiying 
Mends.  Salem,  too,  besides  its  social  advantages,  offered 
many  attractions  to  a  young  man  of  learning  and  genius,  and 
among  them  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  rewards  of  a  useful 
and  eminent  professional  career.  It  may  well  be  confessed 
that  the  abandonment  of  prospects  like  these,  required  great 
moral  courage,  a  stern  and  inflexible  virtue.  At  the  time  Mr, 
Eantoul  became  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  he  must 
have  foreseen  the  undeserved  hostility  to  him  of  the  most  infl,u- 
ential,  as  it  was  the  richest  class,  of  the  people  ,  of  Salem. 
Their  passions  were  roused  to  the  highest  degree,  and  not  with- 
out cause.  Mr.  White  was  a  rich  man,  and  atrociously  mur- 
dered for  his  property. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  and  certainly  it  was  one 
altogether  independent  of  his  character  as  a  man  of  strict  in- 
tegrity, of  ability  as  an  advocate,  and  of  learning  as  a  lawyer, 
Mr.  Rantoul  never  received  in  Salem,  or  anywhere  else,  the 
patronage  of  wealth.  He  would  not  receive  it  as  the  price  of 
his  moral  and  intellectusd  independence.  The  emoluments  of 
his  profession  were  no  adequate  compensation  for  the  time  and 
the  labor  he  bestowed  upon  it.  This  remark  applies  without 
qualification  to  his  earlier  life  as  a  lawyer,  and  is  true  of  the 
whole  of  it.  Whatever  even  of  applause  he  received  from  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  recompense  his  services, 
was  extorted,  only  by  surprising  displays  of  genius.  It  was 
often  in  appearance,  at  least,  an  unwilling  homage  to  his  intel- 
lectual power. 

In  1831.  Mr.  Eantoul  married  Miss  Jane  Elizabeth  Wood- 
bury, a  young  lady  qualified  to  be,  to  him,  so  distinguished  for 
purity  of  character  and  affluence  of  intellect,  Ms  chosen  com- 
panion in  life.  She  is  a  relative  of  the  late  Judge  Levi  Wood- 
bury, whose  eminence,  as  a  jurist  and  a  truly  American  states- 
man, will  long  be  revered  and  honored  by  his  countrymen.  In 
the  quiet  enjoyments  of  home,  which  he  most  heartily  loved, 
Ms  Eantoul  found  a  needed  solace  iof  the  'careis  and  venations 
of  professional  and  political  life ;  a  solace  required  as  much  by 
Ms  tender  and  ingenuous  nature,  as  by  the  rough  trials  of  his 
condition  and  circumstanceso 

On  leaving  SaleMj  Ms.  RaEtoid  resided  foF  two  years  in  the 
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town  of  South  Reading)  to  whose  citizens,  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1832,  he  delivered  bis  first  public  political  address.  In 
1S3C  he  removed  to  Gloucester,  where  he  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  to  1838,  in  which  year  he  opened  an 
olSce  in  Boston.  The  citizens  of  Gloucester,  in  four  successive 
yearf^,  beginning  in  1835,  by  large  majorities,  elected  him  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  state  legislature.  The  honorable  distinction 
which  he  acquired  in  that  office,  and  the  celebrity  he  conferred 
on  this  patriotic  old  town,  will  be  appropriately  referred  to  in  a 
succeeding,  chapter. 

In  Boston  almost  the  whole  of  his  professional  career,  when 
he  was  not  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  government  as 
District  Attorney,  was  a  constant  struggle  against  every  species 
of  unfiriendly  influences ;  for  in  Boston,  more,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  place,  affording  many  individual  examples  of  liberal- 
ity of  sentiment  and  great  moral  worth,  a  vast  and  almost  om- 
nipotent money-power  opposes  the  principles  of  political  reform, 
and  fosters  a  hateful  and  unscrupulous  intolerance.  Mr.  Ran- 
toui  had  been  widely  and  honorably  known  as  a  bold  champion 
of  political  justice;  sn  inflexible  and  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  man,  as  above  those  of  property,  whether  held  by  indi- 
viduals, or  corporations.  He  had  a  sincere  and  just  respect  for 
mental  power,  exerted  in  any  useful  direction,  and,  especially, 
for  that  intelligence,  which,  triumphing  over  adverse  circum- 
Btanees,  is  able  to  secure  success  to  enterprise  and  reward  to 
industry.  But  he  had  *  higher  respect  for  integrity,  justice,  and 
truth ;  a  higher  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  and 
the  defenceless.  He  acknowledged  no  authority  in  an  oligarchy 
of  vrealth ;  no  other  nobility  than  that  conferred  by  beneficence 
to  mankind,  by  services  actually  rendered  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. What  he  regarded  as  the  humanity  and  .  justice  of  his 
p-olitical  opinions,  were  treated,  by  the  selfish  and  the  arrogant, 
£iG  tresGonable  to  wealth.  And  hence  the  fact  that  neither  the 
extent,  nor  the  emoluments  of  his  professional  practice,  indi- 
cated Ms  merit  as  a  lawyer,  or  its  just  reward.  In  short,  he 
was  a  democratic  lawyer  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  consequence  of  his  standing  in  this  relation  to  politics  is 
peiieQtlj  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  late  Judge  Joseph 
Storjf  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American,  jurists. 
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"  He  entered  public  Kfe  in  1805,  when  federalism  was  so  pre- 
dominant in  Massachusetts,  that  his  avowed  sympathy  with 
the  republican  party,  and  his  consequent  support  of  the  admin- 
istrations of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  not  only  seriously  injured 
him  in  his  profession,  but,  to  a  great  degree,  excluded  him  from 
the  best  society."  *  To  precisely  the  same  Idnd  of  hostile  influ- 
ences was  Mr.  Eantoul  exposed,  and  they  affected  his  profes- 
sional and  social  interests  to,  at  least,  an  equal  degree.  That 
sort  of  "  best  society  "  still  bears  sway  in  Boston,  still  maintains 
its  ridiculous  exclusiveness,  and  its  wonted  enmity  to  freedom 
of  political  opinion ;  transmitting  its  hereditary  hate  down, 
through  the  changes  of  times  and  of  parties,  to  the  present  day. 
No  purity  of  character,  no  cultivation  of  intellect,  no  splendor 
of  genius,  no  social  excellences,  however  refined  or  generous, 
can  gain  for  a  nian  of  democratic  opinions,  a  just  consideration 
of  his  personal  merits,  or  of  his  professional  ability.  It  has 
been  so  from  the  early  days  of  Story,  and  so  will  continue  to 
be,  while  man  himself  sh&ll  be  held  in  less  honor  than  the  acci- 
dents of  his  condition,  wliile  the  worship  of  Mammon  shall  be 
fostered  by  special  legislation,  and  admission  to  the  "  best  soci- 
ety "  shall  depend  less  on  moral  worth  and  intellectual  accom- 
plishments, than  on  the  glitter  of  wealth,  or  the  fashionable 
utterance  of  the  shibboleth  of  a  party. 

But  notwithstanding  these  hostile  influences,  Mr.  Bantoul's 
professional  ability  was  not  only  vindicated,  but  at  last,  slowly, 
and,  as  it  vrere,  painfully  acknowledged.  He  had  a  solid  basis, 
and  rose  high  to  the  sunlight,  above  the  fogs  and  damps  of 
party  malignity  and  intolerance.  It  is  due  to  him,  due  to  the 
public  and  to  the  profession,  of  which  he  always  deserved  high 
honors,  that  some  of  those  cases,  in  his  conduct  of  which  he 
revealed  to  unwilling  eyes  his  various  and  extensive  legal  learn- 
ing, his  exact  and  forcible  logic,  his  clear,  effective,  and  convinc- 
ing oratory,  should  be  distinctly  referred  to. 

One  of  the  first  in  the  order  of  time  (1840)  is  known  a,s  the 
Journeymen  Boot-Makers'  Case,  in  which  he  "  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining one  of  the  completest  triumphs  that  it  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  an  American  lawyer  to  achieve.    The  defendants  were 
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■charged  with  having  entered  into  a  combination  to  compel  by 
force  of  mimbers  and  discipline,  and  by  imposition  of  fines  and 
penalties,  other  journeymen  to  join  their  society,  and  masters 
to  employ  none  but  members.  This  is  an  unlawful  conspiracy 
at  common  law  in  Massachusetts.  *  The  gist  of  the  offence  of 
conspiracy,*  say  the  books, '  consists  in  a  confederacy  to  do  an 
mdawful  act,  and  the  offence  is  complete  when  the  confederacy 
is  made.  It  is  not  necessary,  to  complete  the  offence,  that  the 
confederacy  should  be  to  commit  an  act  which  is  indictable.* 
The  trial  of  the  boot-makers  came  off  before  the  Boston  Muni- 
cipal Court  at  the  October  term,  1840.  Mr.  Rantoul  defended 
them  with  great  eloquence  and  powerful  arguments,  and  a  vast 
array  of  legal  and  historical  learning.  He  held  and  established, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  defendants  had  not  been  unlawful ;  and 
that,  therefore,  they  could  not,  in  law  and  justice,  be  convicted 
of  a  conspiracy  to  perform  an  unlawful  act.  "What  they  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  do  in  their  capacity  of  individuals,  that 
they  had  a  right  to  do  as  a  combination  of  individuals.  *  A 
conspiracy  to  raise  wages,'  said  Mr.  Rantoul,  ^  could  not  be  in- 
dictable in  England,  if  it  were  not  unlawful  there  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  attempt  to  reuse  his  wages.  And  the  indictment  in 
the  case  at  the  bar  is  bad,  because  each  of  the  defendants  had  a 
fight  to  do  that  which  is  charged  against  them  jointly.'  *  The 
court  ruled  against  the  defendants,  and  the  jury  found  them 
guilty.  The  defendants  took  several  exceptions  to  the  raiirg 
of  the  judge,  (Thacher,)  and  the  case  was  carried  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Action  was  had  on  it  at  the  March  Term  of 
that  Court  in  1842.  The  only  exception  considered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  this :  "  The  defendants'  counsel  contended, 
that  the  indictment  did  not  set  forth  any  agreement  to  do  a 
•criminal  act,  or  to  do  any  unlawful  act  by  criminal  means ; 
and  the  agreements  therein  set  forth  did  not  constitute  a  con- 
spiracy indictable  by  any  law  of  this  commonwealth ;  and  they 
moved  the  court  so  to  instruct  the  jury ;  but  the  judge  refused 
so  to  do,  and  instructed  the  jury  that  the  indictment  against 
the  defendants  did  in  his  opinion,  describe  a  conspiracy  among 
the  defendants  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  and  to  effect  the  same  by 
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unlawful  means  ;  that  the  society,  organized  and  associated  for 
the  purpose  described  in  the  indictment,  was  an  unlawful  con- 
spiracy against  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth ;  and  that  if  the 
jury  believed,  from  the  evidence  in  the  case,  that  the  defendants, 
or  any  of  them,  had  engaged  in  such  conspiracy,  they  were 
bound  to  find  such  of  them  guilty.'  Mr.  Rantoul  argued  the 
case  very  elaborately.  In  conclusion,  he  said :  '  All  the  counts 
in  the  present  indictment  are  fatally  defective;  &st  in  not 
averring  any  unlawful  acts  or  means  j  secondly,  if  any  such 
acts  or  means  are  aven  not  setting  them  forth.  The 

vagueness  and  generalitx  charges  are  such,  that  autrefois 

convict  could  not  be  pleaded  to  a  sound  indictment  for  the  same 
acts.  When  the  end  is  not  unlawful,  the  means  should  be  set 
forth."*  The  Attorney-General  (Austin)  replied,  and  took 
ground  in  all  respects  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  advanced 
by  the  defendants'  counsel.  The  court  maintained  the  excep- 
tions, in  these  words,  after  a  long  train  of  reasoning :  <  What- 
ever illegal  purpose  can  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  the 
boot-makers'  society,  it  not  being  clearly  set  forth  in  the  indict- 
ment, cannot  be  relied  upon  o  support  this  conviction.  So  if. 
any  facts  were  disclosed  at  the  trial,  which  if  properly  averred, 
would  have  given  a  different  character  to  the  indictment,  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  bill  of  exceptions ;  nor  could  they,  after 
the  verdict,  aid  the  indictment.  But  looking  solely  at  the  in- 
dictn  nt,  disregarding  the  qualifying  epithets,  ^ecitalsj  and  im" 
matc.al  allegations,  and  confining  ourselves  to  facts  so  averred 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  traversed  and  put  in  issue,  we  cannot 
perceive  that  it  charges  a  criminal  conspiracy,  punishable  by 
law.  The  exceptions  must,  therefore,  be  sustaiKied,  and  the 
judgment  arrested.'  f 

"  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  oe  this  case,  because  it  not 
only  involved  a  gieat  question  bearing  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  rights  of  man,  but  because  its  decision  in  behalf  of 
the  defendants  settled  the  question  favorably  to  the  liberal  view 
of  things.  The  decision  wa^  final,  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is 
concerned.  Mr.  Eantoul  won  much  applause  from  the  singu- 
larly able  manner  m  which  he  fought  the  battle  in  behalf  of 

Metcalf's  Beports,  Vol.  lY.  !19. 
t  Matcalf 's  Koports,  VoL  lY.  136. 
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sound  principles,  and  from  his  obtaining  a  victory  in  the  face 
of  indnences  almost  overpowering  in  their  character.'*  In  this 
account  of  the  case,  it  is  remarked  in  a  note,  (p.  361,)  that '  the 
reasons  advanced  by  Mr.  Eantoul  in  defence  of  the  boot-makers, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  soundness  of  which,  led  not  only  to 
their  acquittal,  but  also  to  the  settlement  of  a  great  principle 
favorably  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  common  sense,  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  which  led  to  the  reversal  of  the 
condemnation  of  Mr.  O'Connell  by  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
in  1844.  Lord  Denman,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Lord  Cottenham,  who,  besides  other  high  stations,  has 
been  Lord  Chancellor,,  and  Lord  Campbell,  now  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench,  all  voted  for  the  reversal  of  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Msh  prisoners ;  and  the  gist  of  what  wac  said  by 
them  all  is,  in  no  essential  respect,  different  from  the  axguments 
of  Mr.  Rantonl  in  the  Massachusetts  courts  —  the  highest  of 
which  courts  sustained  his  positions,  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  courts  below,  just  as  the  House  of  Lords  reversed  that  of 
the  prejudiced  and  partial  Irish  court,  that  condemned  Mr. 
O'Connell  in  the  face  of  law  and  justice.  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Chancellor  under  the  Peel  ministry,  and  Lord  Brougham,  voted 
against  the  three  Lords  before  named,  but  being  outnumbered, 
the  government  was,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  defeated."  * 

In  1842,  the  Bhode  Island  trials,  as  they  were  called,  excited 
the  interest  of  the  Mends  of  republican  liberty  throughout  the 
Union.  Mr.  Kantoul  was  employed  as  leading  counsel  in  the 
defence  of  one  or  more  persons  indicted  for  attempts  of  a  revo- 
lutionary character,  or  which  were  deemed  such  by  the  author- 
ities of  that  State,  to  render  its  government  more  just  to  all  its 
citizens,  by  extending  and  equalizing  the  right  of  sufErage. 

Of  the  demand  which  was  made  by  the  people  of  that  State 
fdk'  the  just  extension  of  the  right  of  suf&age,  there  could  not, 
it  should  seem,  well  be  among  men  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
American  institutions,  much  diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  as  cer- 
tain that  the  suf&age  party  were  right,  in  their  aim,  as  that 
equality  and  justice  belong  to  all  men.    On  this  point,  the  tes- 

See  Bemocratic  Beviev/,  Octobar,  IQSOf  p.  S60.  ■ 
t  Democratic  Seview,  October,  1850. 
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timony  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  that  State  who 
resided  there  a  part  of  almost  every  year  of  his  life,  Rev.  Dr. 
William  EUery  Channing,  should  be  received  with  great  re- 
spect. He  says,  "  I  have  never  doubted  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  suffrage  party  started  with  a  truly  honest  purpose,  and  with 
a  thorough  conviction  of  right."  "  They  had  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  charter.  The  disfranchisement  of  so  great  a 
number,  who,  according  to  our  republican  creed,  had  a  right  to 
vote,  and  the  enormous  and  uiijust  inequalities  of  representa- 
tion in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  state,  were  serious 
grievances."  "  The  existence  of  these  wrongs  in  the  established 
system  has  adways  made  me  look  with  great  tenderness  on  the 
rash  steps  of  the  revolutionists."  "  I  know,"  he  adds,  "  the  state 
does  not  need  severity  for  its  own  safety ;  and  I  hope  it  will 
not  fall  into  cruelty  from  revenge."  * 

The  authorities  of  Rhode  Island  knew  as  well  as  Dr.  Chan- 
ning, that  the  "  state  did  not  need  severity  for  its  own  safety ; "" 
but  what  was  their  course  ?  Men,  whose  crime  was  adopting  the 
only  method  which  they  believed  effective,  and,  therefore,  right, 
of  rendering  its  government  equal  and  just  to  all  its  citizens,, 
were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  tried,  not  in  parts  of  the  state 
where  the  acts  charged  as  criminal  were  committed,  but  in 
direct  violation  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  of  t!ie  vicinage. 
Partizan  judges  and  packed  juries,  resembling  those  of  the 
worst  periods  of  English  history,  were  selected  as  the  Siting 
instruments  of  oppression.  To  unloose  this  unjust  grasp  of 
power,  and  to  save  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Rhode  Island 
from  these  anti- American  and  tyraiinical  modes  of  proceeding, 
Mr.  Rantoul  was  employed  as  leading  counsel ;  and  he  brought 
to  bear,  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  a  force  of  reason,  and  an 
extent  of  learning,  which  startled  and  electrified  the  court,  and 
a  convincing  eloquence,  which  drew  involuntary  outbursts  of 
applause  from  a  numerous  and  enlightened  assembly.  The 
commonplace  arguments,  the  dull  detail  of  dry  technicalities,, 
so  favorable  to  the  rigid,  and  often  sleepy,  decorum  of  a  comt 
room,  were  all  swept  away  by  the  resistless  force  of  his  torrent- 
!il:e  oratory.    Even  Webster,  the  opposing  counsel,  clapped  hiD 

■~-  Cimnning's  Memoira. 
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hands  with  applause.  The  rights  of  the  person,  and  the  rights 
of  the  state,  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  their  just  limita- 
tions, were  never  perhaps  more  ably  reviewed,  or  justly  defined 
in  a  forensic  addrebs ;  and  the  great  right  of  trial  by  jury  of  the 
vicinage  vindicated  by  the  most  learned  and  masterly  com- 
mand of  the  history  of  this  institution  from  its  earliest  source. 

The  Providence  Express,  published  the  next  day  after  the 
trial,  (October  11,  1842,)  gives  the  following  account  of  Mr. 
Uantotti's  argument :  — 

The  able  and  conclusive  argument  of  this  distinguished  gentleman 
occupied  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  delivery.  It  was,  throughout,  the 
most  learned  address  to  which  we  have  ever  listened.  Indeed,  we  did 
not  expect  to  see  such  exuberance  of  elegant  learning  ihrown  around 
this  technical  question  of  the  law.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  subject,  but 
in  the  man,  that  we  arc  to  look  for  the  character  of  every  intellectual 
effort.  In  the  hands  of  some  men  this  subject  would  have  been  dull  and 
without  interest.  Mr.  Rantoul  made  it  far  otherwise  to  the  crowded 
audience  who  listened  to  Lim.  At  his  touch,  the  dry  bones  of  Old  Feu- 
dalism were  clotb«}d  with  flesh,  and  the  relics  of  the  buried  past  were 
brought  forth  in  copious  numbers,  to  illustrate  the  strong  points  of  his 
csu^e.  History,  in  all  its  departments— feudal  and  Saxon  laws— - 
French  and  German  feudal  institutions,  all  passed  on,  marshalled  to  sus- 
tain the  oppositions  which  the  orator  successively  assumed,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Ha  argument.  It  v/as  a  rare  and  rich  display  of  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  the  mind.   We  can  give  but  a  synopsis  of  it. 

Mr.  Eantoul  argued  very  briefly  the  question  whether  this  was  the 
proper  stage  of  the  proceedings  in  which  to  interpose  the  plea  now  under 
discussion,  and  then  passed  rapidly  on  to  the  great  question  on  the 
merits  of  the  plea,  the  question,  Can  a  man  be  tried  in  one  couniyj  for 
an  act  charged  in  the  indictment  in  another  county  ?  He  argued  that  he 
coald  not  be ;  that  the  legislature  of  Ehode  Island  could  not  constitu- 
tioaally  authorize  this  to  bs  ^ona ;  and  that,  if  they  could  do  go,  £lie 
fonrth  section  of  the  Algerine  Act,  tinder  which  the  right  is  clamed, 
does  not  ^ve  any  such  authority. 

Bhode  Island  could  not  do  it,  because  the  right  to  a  trial  by  the  jury 
of  the  coanty  where  the  act  is  done,  was  one  of  those  fundamental 
rigsits  ef  Englishmen,  which  the  eoloaists  brought  xnth  them  to  Amer- 
an-l  hcd  nevei'  cun'osidsreS,  o?  lest.  / 

He  showed  this  by  esemining  the  chject  of  the  iastitution  of  jury 
trials,  the  cources,  and  the  original  form  of  this  inatitutioD,  the  meaning 
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of  the  terms  in  Magna  Carta,  by  wMch  trial  by  his  peers  is  secured  to 
every  freeman,  the  course  of  the  common  law  in  England,  since  the 
Great  Charter,  the  statutes  in  England,  in  derogation  from  this  common 
law  of  England  on  this  point,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Bev- 
olution. 

He  then  considered  the  discussions  which  occurred  in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  several  colonies  upon  this  right,  in  1769,  and  from  that  time 
to  1776,  and  showed  that  everywhere  they  claimed  trial  by  jury  as  their 
birthright,  and  that  it  was  always  by  jury  of  the  vicinage,  or  neighbor- 
hood. 

He  then  showed  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
contained  nothing  repugnant  to  these  views,  but  much  to  corroborate 
them.  Then  turning  to  Rhode  Island,  he  showed  that  a  departure  from 
these  principles  would  be  a  violation  of  her  character,  usages,  and 
rights. 

From  the  question  of  constitutionality,  he  then  passed  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Algerine  question.  It  was  a  penal  statute,  and  must,  of 
course,  not  be  extended  beyond  its  natural  meaning.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  trial  of  this  case  in  Newport  county.  It  provides  for  keep- 
ing prisoners  in  custody  in  a  foreign  county,  for  indictment  there,  for  a 
removal  on  good  cause  shownj  and  that  is  all.  You  have  a  meaning  to 
every  sentence,  and  every  word  in  the  act,  by  this  construction.  Its 
meaning  is  exhausted,  and  you  cannot  add  any  thing  more,  by  conjec- 
turing what  the  legislature  thought,  when  they  have  not  sjad  it. 

Mr.  Rantoul  set  forth  the  substantial  benefits  of  this  right,  the 
growth  of  which  he  had  traced  from  the  times  of  Alfred  and  Charle- 
magne, and  conjured  the  court  not  to  tlu'ow  away  a  guarantee  which 
had  ripened  under  the  varied  experience  of  a  thousand  years,  for  a 
forced  and  unnatural  construction  of  a  statute,  which  was  itself,  at  least, 
of  very  doubtful  constitutionality. 

This  liasty  sketch  of  ao  argument  which  so  rapid  a  speaker 
as  Mr.  Eantoul  was  two  hoisrs  and  a  half  in  delivei'ing,  caa 
give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  varied  learning  which  eluci- 
dated with  historical  details  the  legal  authorities  which  he  made 
the  basis  of  his  reasoning. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Eantoul  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston  and  ChaFlestownj  in  the  place  of  Bj:-GovemoF  I/""* 
Lincoln,  iremoved.    The  friends  of  the  latter  gentleman 
sufficient  Influence  with  the  United  States  Senate  to  prevei-. 
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Mr.  Raatoiil's  confirmatioa.  He  held  that  office  but  a  year, 
discharging  its  duties  with  unquestionable  uprightness  and 
characteristic  ability ;  and  the  same  Senate,  in  1844,  under  an- 
other administration,  confirmed  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  which 
•required  a  higher  order  of  talent,  and  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  law ;  an  office,  too,  which  had  been  held  by  several 
men  who  were  greatly  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  elo- 
quence ;  among  whom  were  H.  G.  Otis,  the  late  Judge  Davis, 
George  Blake,  and  Franklin  Dexter.  Their  celebrity  as  law- 
yers had  given  eclat  to  an  office,  which,  from  its  nature,  was 
sufficiently  responsible.  Mr.  Kantoul,  however,  was  equal  to 
the  duties  to  which  he  was  called.  It  is  no  more  than  just  to 
say,  that  the  most  able  of  his  predecessors  did  not,  in  that  office, 
surpass  him  in  the  display  of  legal  erudition,  or  of  brilliant  and 
effective  eloquence. 

As  United  States  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Eantoul  established 
and  vindicated  by  laborious  investigation  and  invincible  reason- 
ing, several  of  the  most  important  principles  of  constitutional 
law.  Such  principles  were  involved,  for  example,  in  the  New 
Bedford-  Bridge  Case ;  one  of  great  magnitude  in  its  results, 
and  which  required  the  full  force  of  the  ablest  talent  in  its  man- 
agement. It  belonged  to  a  class  of  cases  that  present  questions 
arising  from  a  supposed  or  apparent  conflict  of  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  State  sovereignties  and  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  General  Government. 

To  draw  clearly  the  lines  that  mark  the  respective  boundaries 
in  mixed  sovereignties,  such  as  are  created  by  the  American 
national  and  State  governments,  is  a  service  which  requires  not 
only  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  but  of  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  formation  of  its  civil  institutions. 
ISio  cases  can  arise  before  the  legal  tribunals  of  any  other  country, 
that  call  for  more  varied  research  and  exact  knowledge,  than 
many  of  those  that  have  been  decided  in  the  federal  courts. 
Of  this  class,  no  one  more  interesting  or  important  was  ever 
presented  than  the  New  Sedford  Bridge  Case.  It  involved  the 
construction  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  grants  to 
the  General  Government  all  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 
The  extent  of  this  grant  liad  never  been  settled,  and  its  just 
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definition  was  to  be  sought  in  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
admiralty  laws  of  England,  of  other  European  nations,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern,  and  of  the  colonies  themselves;  in  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States,  and  in  whatever 
historical  details  could  assist  the  interpretation  of  statutes  or 
clauses  of  the  Constitution,  and  elucidate  the  inherent  rights 
of  sovereignty.  All  were  indefatigably  explored  and  eloquently 
applied,  to  determine  and*  establish  the  just  limits  of  the  mari- 
time jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  when  in  conflict  with 
the  legislation  of  a  State. 

The  jjovernment  counsel  went  into  a  thorough  examination 
of  maritime  laws,  commencing  with  those  of  Athens  and 
Rhodes,  and  coming  down  to  the  present  day.  He  cited  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  authorities,  in  various  languages ;  and 
it  is  bi'it  just  to  say,  that  never  was  a  cause  tried  in  that  court, 
where  j>.uthority  had  been  more  thoroughly  examined  and  col- 
lated, where  more  varied  fields  of  learning  had  been  explored, 
or  where  the  power  of  the  constitutional  lawyer  was  more  fully 
tasked,  to  do  justice  to  the  question  presented.  Mi;.  Rantoul 
was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  his  thorough  and  profound  investi- 
gations, his  searching  and  convincing  logic,  the  comprehensive 
grasp  of  his  mind,  and  the  massive  force  of  his  deductions,  won 
the  admiration  of  the  bar  and  the  court,  and  established  Ms 
reputation  as  an  able  constitutional  lawyer. 

It  gave  the  profession  and  the  public  the  assurance  that  the 
acquirements  of  Mr.  Eantoul  m  the  regions  of  the  civil  law, 
were  as  extensive  and  valuable  as  his  well-knovm  eradition  in 
the  common  law.  The  positions  taken  by  him  in  his  argument 
in  this  case,  sustained  as  they  were  by  the  most  clear  and 
forcible  seasoning,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  authority,  have 
had  a  just  and  commanding  influence  in  the  decision  of  other 

The  decision  of  this  cause  was  important,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  series  of  great  cases  on  the  sarhe  subject,  through 

which  the  Supreme  Courc  of  the  United  States  have  at  last 
announced  conclusions  dosely  coraespondiiig  with  thoss  of  Ms*. 
Rantoul  in  his  able  argument, 

"  Another  bmnch  of  iaw  of  great  intricacy  first  came  within 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Rantoul  about  this  tikne,     that  of  the  trial 
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of  iQ^ngememts  on  patent  rights.  This  presents  two  difficulties 
to  the  ordinary  lawyer,  • —  the  highly  metaphysical  character  of 
the  law,  in  its  application  to  given  facts,  requiring  close  study 
and  great  power  of  abstract  thought,- — and  then  the  difficulty 
of  comprehending  the  subject-matter  of  the  cause  with  any 
facility,  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  mechanical  details, 
and  the  complicated  masses  of  machinery  on  which  counsel  are 
expected  to  reason  as  fluently  as  on  printed  briefs.  The  won- 
derful powers  of  Mr.  Rantoul's  mind  in  mathematics  and  ge- 
ometry, which  when  he  was  in  college  had  excited  admiration 
and  surprise,  now  came  practically  in  play,  and  he  a'stonished 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  comprehension,  the  ease  with  which  he 
analyzed  intricate  machines,  and  the  freedom  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  applied  the  principles  of  the  patent  code.  So 
extraordinary  were  his  powers  in  these  particulars,  as  to  fit  him 
for  peculiar  eminence  in  that  great  study  of  the  extent  and  right 
of  property  in  ideas,  which  a  high  stage  of  civilization  renders 
interesting  and  useful  to  the  community." 

The  case  of  the  Spitfire,  a  slaver,  was  another  in  which  Mr. 
Rantoul's  singular  power  as  an  advocate  obtained  over  able 
and  learned  counsel  an  honorable  triumph  in  the  conviction  of 
her  master  and  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel.  He  was  pe- 
iCuliarly  able  in  analyzing  facts,  placing  them  in  their  just  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  making  them  thus,  by  their  own  nature, 
■speak  the  language  of  truth,  and  carry  conviction  to  the  under- 
standing. In  this  case,  the  opposing  counsel,  a  gentleman  of 
great  distinction  as  a  lawyer,  having  made  bis  argument  in  the 
defence,  sat  down  with  the  persuasion  that  nothing  could  essen- 
tially weaken  its  force,  when  Mr.  Rantoul,  for  the  government 
•taldng  the'  same  facts  ispoE  whieli  the  defence  relied,  placed 
them  in  such  a  natural,  and,  when  seen,  evident  and  convincing 
relation  to  one  another,  as  to  give  to  his  argument  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  complete  demonstration.  The  honorable  gentleman 
■who  was  counsel  for  the  defence  has  since  often  remarked  that 
.Mr.  Eautoul's  argument  for  the  government  was  one  of  the 
most  unlooked  for  and  admirable  in  lucid,  logical  force,  th'dt 
was  ever  Jieard  at  the  bar  of  that  court. 

It  is  Just,  also,  to  refer  in  similar  terms  of  commendation  to 
iliis  co5iduct  of  the  prosecution  in  several  cases  of  smuggling. 
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In  one  of  these,  called  the  Jacob's  Case,  his  rare  ability,  aa  a 
lawyer  was  so  signally  illustrated  as  to  command  the  enco- 
mium of  men  high  in  his  profession,  who  were  witnesses  of  his 
success. 

But  a  case  which  deservedly  excited  a  deeper  and  graver 
interest  in  the  community,  was  one  called  the  Crafts  Case. 
This  was  an  indictment  against  one  Crafts,  an  owner  of  the 
ship  Franklin,  for  conspiring  with  the  master,  and  procuring 
the  casting  away  of  the  ship  to  defraud  the  underwriters.  ' 

This  ship,  on  her  passage  from  London  to  Boston,  was  cast 
away  on  Cape  Cod,  and,  together  with  several  lives,  was  lost. 
The  government  charged  that  the  casting  away  was  intended 
by  the  master,  at  the  instigation  of  Crafts,  the  owner  of  the 
vessel,  that  he  might  receive  the  amount  insured  on  her,  which, 
as  alleged,  was  several  thousand  dollars  more  than  she  was 
worth. 

Thifj  case  was,  by  Mi*.  Rantoul,  deemed  to  be  one,  in  every 
point  of  view,  of  very  great  importance.  The  crime  charged 
was  of  vast  and  solemn  magnitude,  affecting  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  soon  to  be,  if 
not  already,  the  greatest  maritime  power  of  the  world.  That 
such  a  crime  should  receive  its  deserved  punishment,  Mr,  Ran- 
toul  held  to  be  of  national  consequence.  "  It  was  the  neces- 
sity," he  said,  "  that  some  general  law  should  throw  its  protect- 
ing ®gis  over  those  who  had  left  behind  them  aii  local  juris^ 
diction,  and  the  sense  of  the  obvious  common  interest  of  all 
merchants  and  mariners,  that  caused  the  early  and  universal 
adoption  of  the  law  of  the  sea ;  a  law  whose  venerable  author- 
ity commanded  the  respect  of  the  Roman  emperors  in  the 
height  of  their  unbounded  pow"er=of  which  Antoninus  said; 
*  I  am  indeed  the  lord  of  the  earth,  but  the  law  is  lord  of  the 
sea.'  And  when  afterwards  feudal  anarchy  had  separated  the 
law  of  the  land,  into  a  thousand  discordant  systems,  the  law  of 
the  sea  still  w^a's,  and  continues  to  be,  me  lom  ;  and  it  is  only 
iipon  the  sea  that  sovereign  law.  the  woiiid'a  collected  will,  jIw 
arbiter.  You  are  trying  this  great  maritime  fraud,  gentiemea, 
in  the  court  which  is  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  this  uni- 
versal law— a  court  which  tiied  maritime  oiFenees  by  a  jmy  of 
'•|;welve  good  and  lawful 'men,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  be^ 
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fore  the  instltation  of  a  jnry  had  acquired  its  present  form  in 
the  coarts  of  commoa  law  of  England,  a  law  which  took  cog- 
niz^^nce  of  barratry  and  fraudulenii  wrecks,  and  conspiracies  to 
procure  them,  not  only  before  its  prohibitions  were  adopted 
into  our  st'*trates,  but  before  Columbus  had  discovered  the  ocean 
path  to  our  hemisphere." 

Nothing  less  than  a  full  and  'thorough  report  of  this  impor- 
tant trial  can  do  justice  to  the  masterly  and  unsurpassed  ability 
of  Mr.  Rantoul's  conduct  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Nor  would  that  be  sufficient  to  give  a  just  idea  of  his 
merits  in  the  wonderful  command  of  his  intellect  and  knowl- 
edge, unless  it  were  also  recorded,  that  through  the  whole  of 
these  arduous  labors,  he  was  suffering"  scarcely  less  than  the 
torments  of  the  rack  from  anxiety  occasioned  by  unforeseen  and 
overwhelming  pecuniary  embarrassments.  His  thoughts  were, 
every  moment  when  he  was  not  in  the  court  room,  harassed  by 
this  constant  and  corroding  solicitude.  None  but  a  few  per- 
sonal friends  knew  and  could  appreciate  the  sublimity  of  that 
self-command  which  he  had  occasion  to  exert  through  the 
whole  of  this  triaL  Precluded  by  the  painful  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  from  pre-consideration  of  many  of  the 
great  points  upon  which  he  was  called  to  speak,  he  caught  in- 
«piratio!i  in  a  moment  from  the  presence  of  the  court,  the  jury, 
the  v;ltnesses,  and  the  opposing  counsel,  and  arranged  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  in  close,  solid,  compact  columns,  the  re- 
sources of  bis  knowledge  and  his  logic,  and  directed  them  to 
the  point  of  attack,  or  defence,  which  the  constantly  shifting 
aspect  of  the  trial  presented  to  his  glance.  The  great  principles 
of  law  relative  to  the  case  were  as  clear  to  hira  as  intuitions, 
and  bow  w<.'ll  he  applied  them,  those  who  were  present  at  the 
trial  can  never  forget. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Ccmraerce,  writing  from 
Boston f  Snm  Istj  1849,  says  of  Mr.  Eaetoul  s 

His  speech  thaa  far  has  occapied  two  days.   To  speak  of  it  as  a  • 
to  the  defence  of  Mr.  Choate}  except  so  far  as  the  most  ingenions 
tlusories  <rf  ih&t  defence  camo  in  collision  with  the  eKsam^tlom  of  gov- 

CTUisesi,  rroxiH  he  to  cliafacterise  it  m  &  saccee^^til  effort  to  eSecfc  &n 

cnci  for  vymdh  it  omi^Mly  r/as  mt  Hemgazi,  The  prcsecatsoa  lias  had 
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a  theory  of  its  own,  and  has  not  been  led  from  its  pursuit  by  the  daz- 
zling brilli^cy  of  false  lights  of  other  parties ;  while,  to  a  careful  observer, 
it  was  palpable  that  the  plan  of  the  defence  was  constantly  changing, 
as  the  evidence  developed  itself.  The  government,  facing  an  opponent 
with  a  constantly  shifting  front,  has  bent  its  steady  gaze  apparently  from 
but  one  single  point  of  view.  Whatever  came  in  conflict  with  that 
view,  was  swept  away  with  a  ponderous  arm,  often  at  a  single  blow. 

Mr.  Rantoul  said,  in  commencing,  that  he  viewed  the  prosecution  for 
this  most  unusual  crime,  as  a  test  of  the  power  of  commerce  to  vindicate 
itself,  —  to  throw  its  protecting  ajgis  over  all  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  over  the  million  souls,  passengers  and  seamen,  that  were  annually 
committed  to  its  care,  and  the  immense  amount  of  property,  as  of  life, 
that  depended  on  its  sanctity.  The  commerce  of  New  York  was  equal 
to  that  of  all  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  The  commerce  of  Boston 
alone  was  greater  than  that  of  England  and  "Wales,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne.  The  American  flag  protects  and  vindicates  the  safety  of  one 
entire  third  of  the  shipping  of  the  \?hole  world.  It  was  developing  and 
expanding  itself  with  a  power  double  that  of  England,  and  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  nations.  Britannia  could  not  much  longer  be 
mistress  of  the  seas ; 

Non  illi  imperiam  pelagi  ssevum  que  tridentem ; 
Sed  mihi  sorte  datum. 

It  was  the  sanctity  of  an  interest  so  vast  as  this,  that  asked  a  vindica- 
tion at  the  hands  of  sworn  and  just  jurors. 

Mr.  Bantoul  endeavored  to  establish  three  points.  1st.  Was  the 
Franklin  intentionally  wrecked  ?  2d.  Do  the  letters  of  John  M.  Crafts, 
of  Smith  the  captain,  and  Wilson,  establish  the  connection  of  Crafts  in 
a  conspiracy  to  effect  that  object  ?  3d.  Is  the  testimony  of  Wilson  cor- 
roborated by  the  proved  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  conduct  of  parties  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  propositions,  the  learned  counsel  devoted  his 
fxBo  day's  argument.  It  is  n,ot  too  much  to  say,  of  this  part,  it  was  per- 
fect demonstration.  He  argued  it  as  a  nautical  i;nan  upon  the  testimony 
of  nautical  men ;  upon  the  ship's  log,  and  the  knov;n  facte  of  the  residt. 
So  powerfully  were  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  analyzed,  that  several 
times  demonstiations  of  applause  ran  round  the  court  room,  even  against 
the  declaration  of  Judge  Sprague,  made  the  day  before,  when  the  mag- 
Bificent  declamation  of  Mr.  Choate  "  brought  down  the  cambric,"  rather 
vehemently,  that  he  would  arrest  and  imprison  any  person  found  repeat- 
ing it. 

The  Fr^klin,  he  said,  was  a  thorough  built  ship,  at  the  cost  of 
$27,000,  and  about  seventeen  years  old.  It  was  manned  with  a  foU  an^ 
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excellent  crew,  commanded  by  an  experienced  navigator  of  the  north  of 
Earope,  who  had  sailed  from  that  por&  twenty-two  years  as  master,  and 
for  how  much  longer,  it  was  unknown.  The  ship  was  wrecked  in  fair 
weather?  npon  a  cahn  sea,  in  broad  daylight,  upon  a  coast  as  familiar  to 
the  master  as  his  birthplace.  The  incidents  throughout  the  voyage, 
proved  that  not  one  act,  calealated  to  effect  her  destruction,  was  omitted  j 
not  an  act  performed  calculated  to  save  her,  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  it. 
Captain  Smith  had  written  to  "Wilson,  in  a  letter  before  the  jury,  and 
among  the  last  of  his  letters :  "  if  4i  ispossibk  to  do  whai  we  talked  of  in 
Sasannaliy  I  will  do  it" 

He  bad  purchased  for  the  Franklin,  which  was  a  ship  of  three  hun° 
dred  tons,  a  boat  suitable  for  a  ship  of  eight  hundred  tons.  He  declared 
to  Captain  McLane,  who  sought  passage  home,  that  he  did  not  waut  to 
be  *  bothered '  with  passengers,  saying,  "  the  fewer  passengers  I  take  on 
board  this  ship  the  better."  An  incident  occurred  in  London  (details 
not  given  in  evidence)  which  caused  one  of  the  persons  on  board  to 
closely  watch  Captain  Smith.  When  he  had  arrived  upon  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  he  ran  off*  his  course  as  far  south  as  the  thirty-ninth  parallel, 
and  his  constant  orders  even  then  were,  "  west  by  north,  and  nothing  to 
the  north  of  it,"  a  course  which  would  not  have  taken  him  into  Boston 
bay  at  best ;  but  if  it  had  not  wrecked  him  on  Cape  Cod,  would  have 
carried  him  as  far  south  as  Marshfield,  a  better  haven,  Mr.  Bantoul 
said,  for  a  politician,  than  for  the  Franklin.  He  stood  upon  soundings 
thirty-six  houra,  but  did  not  heave  a  lead,  and  when  compelled  by  Cap- 
tain McLane  and  the  passengers,  who  had  declared  for  hours  they 
heard  breakers  vhead,  he  hove  the  lead  himself,  and  instead  of  calling 
th^  water  as  usual,  be  cried  ^''plenty  of  water^  Fceep  her  on  her  course.'* 
When  forced  by  his  seamen,  who  twice  called  him  from  below,  to  cast 
anchor,  he  paid  out  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  fathom  cable,  when  it 
.  GhoaM  have  been  fifty,  and  ia  two  hours  after,  the  ship  had  shoaled  her 
V7ater  twenty-one  feet. 

He  allov/ed  the  ship,  against  the  repeated  protestations  of  every  soul 
on  board,  to  drag  with  short  cable,  till  she  stranded  upon  the  bar,  and 
when  there,  without  an  fcilbrtj  till  aid  was  impossible,  hs  hold  her  theve. 
Tug  xiIxqIq  of  these  details  were  eadtsiaed,  xnth.  others  not  hers  otDted, 
and  collated  vnlh.  iavineible  reasoning,  to  prove  the  design  of  wrecking, 
and  the  questions  put  to  the  jury  to  esplaia  them,  escept  upon  the  theory 
of  an  intentional  wreck,  fell  with  crushing  weight  upon  the  prisoner. 
The  letters  proved  Crafts*  connection  with  this  conspiracy.  No  plea  of 
forgery  could  account  for  thsm.  The  learned  eoirosel  cald  that  never  a 
fo^geii'y  di'mth  CESeat  —  coso  doscis  of  leSfero  ijsiug  In  this  e^ise  — -had 
e^es-  bsea  sacssssful  against  esamiaatToa.    The  forgery  of  deed  in 
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ancient  Some,  the  forgeries  of  the  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages,  no 
modern  case  disproved  this  position  5  and  the  jury  would  find  here,  that 
forgerj  of  these  letters  was  an  impossible  theory. 

An  examination  of  the  letters  would  satisfy  the  jury  that  they  could 
m  written,  if  by  Crafts  or  another,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  procure 
a  fraudulent  wreck.  These  points,  demonstrated  by  invincible  reason, 
and  irrefragible  proof,  led  to  the  question  considered  at  first ;  Did  Cap- 
tain Smith  wreck  the  ship  ?  Did  he  do  "  as  he  had  promised  Wilson  he 
\70u1d  do,  accomplish  what  thei/  had  talked  about  at  Savannah  ?  " 

The  Boston  Daily  Times  continues  the  report  of  Mr.  Rantoui's 
address  as  follows :  • — 

Friday,  June  1,  1849. 

Mr.  Bantoul  recommenced  his  address  by  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
yesterday's  arguments.  The  nature  of  circumstantial  evidence  was  ex- 
plained as  it  tended  to  bear  on  the  conclusions  arrived  at  yesterday. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  to  conclude  that  the  ship  was  wilfully 
cast  away,  was  the  one  derived  from  die  fact  that  Captain  Smith  knew, 
from  the  depth  of  water,  that  the  ship  was  in  danger,  and  did  not  strive 
to  avoid  it. 

It  was  clear  that  the  ship  was  deliberately  case  away ;  and  the  ques- 
tion came  to  be  resolved  —  what  influence  could  operate  on  Captain 
Smith  to  induce  him  to  destroy  the  ship  ?  That  he  had  been  solicited 
to  cast  away  the  ship,  and  agreed  to  it,  was  clear.  The  letters  were 
extant  to  prove  that  to  be  the  case.  He  was  to  have  wrecked  the 
Franklin  on  the  voyage  to  Havre,  and  he  kept  the  letters  in  his  posses- 
sio^  in  order  to  coerce  his  owner  into  a  fulfilment  of  the  arrangement 
esi^^red  into  when  the  destruction  of  the  ship  was  planned.  An  attempt 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  these  letters,  which  were  providentially  found 

ihe  captain's  v&lise,  had  been  made,  but  it  was  a  very  lame  one,  and 
one  by  no  means  founded  on  any  thing  like  probability.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  these  letters  were  to  be  interpreted  to  prove  a  conspiracy ; 
Crafts  taking  this  cunning  and  cowardly  manner  of  expressing  what  he 
ifivad  not  otherwise  plainly  speak,  —  but  what  was  plainly  understood 
by  the  party  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Were  these  letters  the  genuine  productions  of  the  parties  they  purport 
to  be  written  by  ?  If  the  signatures  had  been  put  to  notes  of  hand,  thej 
wosjM  be  genuine  enough;  but  as  their  identification  involved  a  great 
crime,  more  thai?,  common  proof  was  required.  There  lici'  fcsea  ©  great 
tmsielj  OH  thQ  ^ost  of  the  defendant  to  repudiate  Mb  sigmtmeB  all  aloug, 
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and  to  throw  those  that  were  genuine  out  of  the  evidence.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  letters  found  in  the  valise  were  genuine,  and  Crafts' 
defence  in  regard  to  their  ungenuineness  was  all  a  He,  and  he  well 
knew  it  to  be  so.  If  these  letters  were  forgeries,  how  did  it  come  that 
there  was  such  an  unwillingness  to  allow  them  to  come  before  the  jury  ? 
There  was  a  circumstance  of  proof  in  this  suspicious  conduct,  which  was 
most  unfavorable  to  the  presumption  that  these  letters  were  forged.  If 
these  letters  were  forgeries,  how  could  it  come  that  so  many  of  them 
were  genuine  ?  There  were  several  of  them  admitted  to  be  genuine,  and 
the  remainder  proved  one  of  the  most  extensive  forgeries,  if  it  proved 
any  thing  of  foigery  at  all,  that  had  ever  happened  in  any  age. 

The  letters  were  taken  separately  and  commented  upon.  The  spell- 
ing of  letters  put  in  in  evidence,  as  being  genuine  manuscripts  of  Crafts', 
in  every  peculiarity,  was  found  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  letters 
found  in  the  valise.  In  particular,  the  word  "  please  "  was  spelled  alike 
In  all  the  documents,  genuine  and  not  genuine,  (as  counsel  for  defence 
had  objected  to  or  admitted  as  evidence,)  and  in  every  instance  without 
a  final  e.  Other  peculiarities  were  also  pointed  put  which  corresponded 
in  all  the  letters  before  the  court.  It  was  to  be  inferred,  most  clearly, 
from  these,  that  tlie  lettera  were  in  the  hand-writing  of  J.  W.  Crafts ; 
and  the  fact  of  these  peculiarities  having  an  existence,  w^  as  sure  proof 
that  he  wrote  them  as  if  ten  men  had  sworn  to  have  seen  him  write 
them. 

There  was  no  doubt  either  that  the  practice  of  such  crimes  as  had 
shown  themselves  in  the  destruction  of  the  Franklin,  were  very  common, 
although  there  was  a  difficulty  in  finding  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to 
found  an  action  on  them.  Human  depravity  was  every  day  at  work  in 
some  shape ;  and  if  the  insurance  offices  did  not  check  such  proceedings, 
when  they  found  good  grounds  to  act  on,  they  neglected  their  own  in- 
terest, and  left  the  public  also  to  suffer,  because  of  the  crimes  involving 
their  safety  and  interest. 

One  particular  feature  in  the  case  of  the  letters  furnished  an  indisput- 
able proof  that  they  could  not  be  forgeries ;  that  was  the  similarity  in 
size  of  paper  between  the  letters  assumed  to  be  written  by  Crafts,  and 
those  in  court  owned  to  be  written  by  him.  Another  was,  that  the  paper 
had  the  same  color  and  consistency ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  it  was  all 
the  same  manufacture  —  the  pretendedly  false,  and  the  admittedly 
genuine,  documents.  These  showed  a  clear  proof  of  the  fact  that  Crafts 
had  written,  or  had  been  cognizant  of  the  writing  of  the  letters.  » 

There  was  no  doubt  of  Crafts  having  sent  Wilson  to  Savannah  to 
aiKinge  the  v/i'eck  of  the  ship,  and  thai;  Smith  agreed  to  do  it.  The 
letter  which  was  in  court,  and  was  written  by  Captain  Smith  from  Sa- 
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vannah,  saying  that  he  "  ^ould  do  it  if  possible,"  was  unqaestionahle 
evidence  that  he  had  entered  upon  this  agreement.  There  was  no  other 
legitimate  explanation  of  this  phrase,  but  that  it  implied  a  disposition  to 
agree  to  wreck  the  ship. 

There  could  be  no  reasonable  motive  on  the  part  of  Wilson  to  make 
anj  arrangement  independently  of  Crafts.  If  there  had  been  any  such 
thing  on  his  part,  why  did  not  Crafts,  when  he  came  to  know  of  it,  as  he 
did,  and  as  the  captain's  letters  show  he  did,  go  and  expose  him  ?  The 
crime  was  clearly  divided  among  the  two.  Crafts  and  Wilson,  and  there 
was  no  forgery  whatever  in  the  case.  The  letters  were  undoubtedly  and 
uncontrovertibly  genuine.  Every  thing  showed  it,  even  to  the  studied 
ambiguity  of  the  documents.  Crafts  was  one  of  those  cunning  reptiles, 
who,  getting  their  heads  hidden,  think  themselves  all  safe ;  but  it  had 
turned  out  otherwise.  The  "  my  dear  captain's,"  the  "  wish  I  could  see 
you  to  night's,"  and  the  "your  friend  for  life"  epistles,  were  all  written 
by  Crafts.  This  was  his  amatory  correspondence  all  along,  and  not 
Wilson's  in  any  particular.  Wilson's  letters  had  more  of  a  turpentine 
flavor — -and  none  of  that  maudlin  nonsense  of  having  a  good  time  when 
the  party  addressed  and  he  should  meet. 

After  Smith  returned  from  Havre,  and  after  he  had  purchased  the 
boat  by  Crafts'  injunction,  there  must  have  been  some  conversation  about 
the  casting  away  of  the  ship.  This  ought  to  be  carried  into  their  delib- 
erations by  the  jury,  as  a  decided  fact  ratified  by  the  strongest  circum- 
stantial probability  $  and  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  a  doubt  that  Captmn 
Smith  left  on  his  next  voyage  with  a  clear  understanding  that  he  was  to 
wreck  the  ship,  and  a  determination  to  perform  the  task  set  him. 

[A  recess  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  here  allowed  counsel  and  jury.J 

Mr.  Rantoul  afterwards  resumed  his  argument  by  affirming  that  the 
letters  were  each  and  all  written  by  the  parties  who  signed  them.  It 
was  no  matter  who  copied  some  of  them  —  whether  William  Clawson  did 
so  or  no —it  was  not  in  evidence  that  Wilson  wrote  and  that  Clawson 
copied  them.  It  was  more  likely  that  Crafts  got  them  copied.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  Wilson  to  act  in  this 
way.  He  goes  to  the  work  in  an  unhidden  manner,  openly  and  boldly; 
and  Crafts  does  not.  It  is  furthermore  improbable  that  Clawson  wrote 
the  letters  for  Wilson ;  but  he  might  do  so  for  Crafts,  as  Clawson  bad 
asked  him  for  employment,  and  said  in  his  letter  of  application  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  Wilson  would  give  him  a  character  or  no ;  thus 
implying  that  there  might  be  some  feeling  between  Clawson  and  Wilson 
which  originated  this  doubt 

Why  did  not  the  defence  bring  up  Clawsoa  to  testify  yegardiag  the 
letters  ?   Upon  the  evidence  before  the  jury  the  government  wers  foomd 
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to  prestuse  tliat  Clawsoa  did  aol  write  iha  Otters.  It  was  said  that  he 
could  Bot  be  brought  here,  as  the  com*t  would  not  extend  any  protection 
to  him  against  a  presentment  of  his  complicity  to  the  grand  jury.  The 
defence  never  made  such  a  request  to  the  court.  The  government  were 
eves:  anxious  to  do  justice  to  parties  at  the  bar  j  and  if  any  such  request 
kad  bee:i  made,  that  an  efibrt  vras  neceBsmy  to  bring  Clawson  from  St. 
John's,  the  government  would  have  given  every  facility  in  its  power.  It 
was  notorious,  however,  that  Clawson  hod  been  applied  to  to  come,  and 
ha  had  refused.  There  was  no  use  in  his  coming  $  for  he  never  copied 
one  single  letter  of  those  before  the  jury.  It  was  the  conviction  of  the 
government  that  the  party  who  wrote  the  letters  had  tried  to  imitate 
Clawsoa's  hand-writing.  [A  comparison  of  the  letters  with  one  written  by 
GlawBon  was  instituted  to  prove  the  point.] 

Besides  the  certainty  that  the  letters  were  not  written  by  Clawson, 
there  was  the  phraseology  of  the  letters  to  prove  that  they  were  written 
by  Crafts.  They  were  au  full  of  hopes  and  wishes  that  he  would  have 
a  good  time  with  somebody,  or  that  somebody  else  would  have  a  good 
time  with  somebody  else.  This  general  feature  in  Crafts'  composition 
was  a  pr<  <v>f  that  the  letters  were  his. 

Another  thing  was  very  apparent ;  Wilson  had  no  power  or  funds  to 
build  or  buy  a  ship  for  Captain  Smith.  It  could  not  then  be  him  who 
was  to  famish  the  ship  promised  to  Captain  Smith.  It  was  J.  W.  Cra^ 
that  was  to  provide  that  ship,  and  he  authorized  Wilson  to  promise  one 
to  Smith ;  and  Wilson  did  no  more  tilian  pronuse  it  —  he  did  not  say 
more — nor  that  ho  would  fumiah  the  ship.  His  Bremen  letter  said  that 
Crafts  would  get  Smith  a  new  Bhip,  or  give  Mm  the  bark  oa  the  stocks, 
that  was  to  be  launched  in  September.  The  letter  was  dated  June  15, 
1847.  The  first  intimation  of  the  famishing  of  the  vessel  comes  from 
CrsStz ;  lie  ViSjs  preparing  a  ship,  aot  Wilson,  who  had  it  not  in  his 
p«wer  to  do  so  in  his  bankrupt  state.  The  prospect  of  a  new  ship  was 
offered  first  by  Crafts,  and  Captain  $mith  so  understood  the  a^air. 

With  respect  to  the  profit  that  would  arise  from  the  insurance  on  the 
ship,  it  was  clear  that  it  was  to  go  into  tl:e  pocket  of  Crafts,  with  the 
escsptioa  of  what  might  he  ©greed  oa  between  Ctaf^g.and  Wilson  to 
given  to  the  latter  for  hb  aegotiatioa  of  the  afiaii'  >    :he  desfeGetion  ok 
Franklin. 

There  was  no  doubt  iha^  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  who  c<m- 
..ured  to  sink  the  Franklin,  to  utterly  destroy  the  ship,  so  that  no  salvage 

ehouM  possibly  bo  derived  from  fees.  In  this  view  the  captma  was  re- 
qaested  to  "  roll  a  barrel  of  tiirpsatine  iato  her  c?hm  nasi  Sxe  Iior,"  that 
VQt  a  vestige  dkould  reaida  ef  Iibe-,  to  cSovd  tlio  un^eimitss'S  cay  liops 
cf  msdi^isg  ths  emomt  of  thei?  ffespoEslbUl!^^. 
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The  remainder  of  tbe  day  was  taken  up  with  tbe  letters  written  more 
immediately  previous  to  the  ship's  sailing  ok  her  last  voyage. 

Saturday,  June  2,  1849. 

The  court  met  this  morning  at  half-past  nine,  and  Mr.  Hantoul  resumed 
his  argument  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Reference  was  again  made  to  the  letters  found  in  the  valise  floating 
near  the  wreck  on  the  day  the  franklin  was  lost  In  one  of  these  letters 
Crafts  says, I  wonder  how  it  will  come  out  at  last  I  cannot  sleep  day 
or  night,  owing  to  the  ship,  and  its  luck.  I  sometimes  have  hope,  and 
then  again  I  almost  despair.'*  That  hope  was  to  get  the  amount  of 
insurance,  not  that  the  cargo  of  turpentine  should  not  sell  well ;  and  that 
despmr  was  that  something  would  occur  to  prevent  the  realization  of  his 
scheme.  This  strain  of  importunity  was  not  necessary  in  relation  to  & 
mere  question  of  a  sale  of  cargo  or  freight.  Crafts,  hesides,  did  not 
expect  to  draw  any  thing  from  the  turpentine  cargo  to  pay  oST  his  debt 
to  Raymond ;  therefore  his  importunity  must  have  had  reference  to  some 
other  transaction. 

Crafts  does  not  speak  out  plain  in  his  letters.  He  says  that  he  hopes 
Captain  Smith  has  a  wish  for  his  interest,  and  the  "  final  welfare  "  of 
the  ship.  This  final  welfare  was  just  another  way  of  saying,  final 
destruction ;  and  Captain  Smith  well  knew  what  it  meant.  Mr.  Bantoul 
never  knew  any  single  case  wherein  a  more  absurd  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  these  phitises  was  set  up  than  in  this.  If  there  was  nothing 
in  them  that  the  defence  was  ashamed  of,  why  did  it  not  say  something  . 
in  explanation  of  their  meaning  ?  The  reason  to  be  given  was,  the 
inability  of  defendant  to  make  any  other  interpretation  than  what  had 
been  assumed  by  counsel,  —  and  that  was,  that  tbey  referred  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ship.  If  aay  plausible  esplanaMon  could  have  bsea 
given  otherwise,  the  defence  would  not  have  upheld  the  very  erroneous 
argument  that  these  letters  were  forged. 

The  pleading  tone  in  which  Crafts  writes  to  Captain  Smitli  at  Charles^ 
ton,  is  a  proof  that  there  was  something  m  view  more  than  mere  common 
business.  Here  Smith  was  esiling  a  ship  with  a  esrgo  belonging  to 
somebody  else  than  the  owner  of  the  ship  — -  tlie  ship  was  fully  insured — 
and  what  could  induce  the  owner,  then,  to  write  in  such  a  pleading, 
amatory  strain  ?  It  could  not  rest  on  the  explanation  of  defendant,  that 
he  was  desirous  of  Smith's  getting  away  from  Charleston  as  speedily  as 
possjible.  There  was  no  influence  at  work  to  compel  him  to  thm 
Gajrfoasj  for  Captain  Smitli'o  cailing  la  order  to  obviate  diiHcalties  tliat 
might  arise  from  the  iasisraiieQ  ©{Sees,  Craits  is  olv^sys  ansioua  foa'  aa 
interview  with  Captain  Ssit!j»   For  what?  To  see  about  tlie  freight, 
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Of  ih.Q  repair  on  the  ship,  or  what  ?  Why  c^uld  not  Smith  have  been 
instructed  by  letter  what  to  do  ?  If  it  had  not  been  in  contemplation  to 
destroy  the  ship,  what  necessity  was  there  for  such  ambiguity  ?  What 
"ssras  the  reason  for  the  use  of  such  terms  as  could  only  be  interpreted  by 
inference  ?  K  the  ship  had  not  been  understood  and  determined  on  to 
be  destroyed;  *hrj3  was  no  requirement  that  these  dark  expressions 
should  be  used,  although  their  interpretation  could  be  clearly  made  out 
by  attaching  to  them  the  fact  that  an  agreement  to  destroy  the  Franklin 
had  existed.  That  such  was  the  case,  there  could  be  no  manner  of 
doubt. 

As  to  the  plea  of  the  defence,  that  Grafts'  circumstances  did  not  toler- 
ate the  belief  that  he  could  have  any  inducement  to  conspire  against  the 
safety  of  the  ship,  it  was  answered,  that,  by  the  tenor  of  the  letters  read, 
Crafts  was  in  want  of  money,  and  was  at  that  time  paying  sixty  per  cent, 
for  cash  on  loan,  or  more,  and  for  renewals  on  bonds.  This,  certainly, 
was  something  odd,  then,  if  Crafts'  circum^fitances  were  so  good  as  his 
counsel  had  represented.  At  this  time  Crafts  says,  in  one  of  his  lettei-s 
to  Smith  at  Charleston,  "  Wilson  is  coming  on  to  you,  and  I  hope  you 
•both  will  have  a  good  time,  and  happier  will  I  be  when  we  three  meet 
in  Boston ;  I  hope  we  will  have  a  first-rate  time ; "  and  in  another  he 
says,  "  I  hope  I  will,  long  before  then,  (November,)  be  out  of  Raymond's 
Imnds  entirely,  if  all  succeeds  as  we  wish.  I  have  the  fullest  confidence 
that  you  will  do  the  wright  (right)  thing."  Had  this  expression  referred 
to  the  freight  money,  how  was  it  possible  that  he  could  have  any  idea  of 
being  out  of  Raymond's  debt  through  its  meano  ?  It  would  not  serve 
that  purpose  by  a  long  way.  The  wrecking  of  the  ship  must  then  have 
Ijsen  the  object  of  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  Crafts  j  in  fact,  it  was  the 
decided  consideration  on  which  these  anxieties  were  based.  Another 
letter  hopes  that  Captain  Smith  will  not  get  sick,  or  all  would  be  over. 
What  could  this  mean  ?  Not  the  settlement  with  the  underwriters,  s& 
expluned  by  Mr.  Choate.  His  explanation  was  very  beautiful  and  very 
Ingenious,  but  there  wcs  nothing  in  it  but  the  strength  of  the  honorable 
gentleman's  eloquence.  There  was  no  explanation  to  be  given  of  the 
expression  used  by  Crafts,  that  did  not  relate  to  the  wreck  of  the  ship, 
and  which  involved  that  contingency  by  inference  very  clearly.  Every 
letter  fastened  on  Crafts  the  damning  fact  that  he  importuned  Captain 
Smith  to  cast  away  the  ship.. 

There  was  also  a  letter  written  by  Wilson,  according  to  his  evidence, 
nsEcl  left  with  Crafts  to  copy,  (but  whoso  hand-writing  it  was  could  not  be 
proved,)  which  instructed  the  captain  of  the  Franklin  to  sink  the  ship 
when  the  crew  were  drunk.  It  was  signed  J.  W.  W.  This  letter  settled 
the  notion  of  Wilson's  having  ofiered  an  outrage  on  Mrs.  Smith.  It 
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could  not  Lave  been  so,  otberwise  tbe  defence  would  have  elidted  wbat 
kind  of  outrage  it  had  been.  But  they  could  not  draw  out  any  thing 
that  would  support  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  counsel  from  this  sup« 
posititious  circumstance.  If  the  indignant  letter  from  Captain  Smith  to 
his  wife  had  contained  such  sentiments  towards  Wilson  as  had  been 
stated  by  counsel,  why  was  it  destroyed  ?  There  could  not  have  been 
any  very  great  aggravation  offered  Mrs.  Smith  by  Wilson  5  for  she  saw 
him  on  the  26th  of  February,  after  the  indignity  was  presumed  to  have 
been  committed.  [This  statement  was  objected  to,  and  after  a  debate 
as  to  its  accuracy  the  matter  was  left  to  the  memories  of  the  jury  to 
settle.]  Mr.  Eantoul  said  that  the  question  was  put  to  her  specially  to 
realize  the  fact  that  Wilson  was  in  her  house  once  again  after  the  out- 
rage was  supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  him,  and  in  company  with 
Crafts. 

[Mr.  Choate  wished  to  leave  the  fact  to  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Smith 
on  Monday  morning ;  but  the  court  thought  it  might  be  safely  left  to  the 

The  judge's  amanuensis  furnished  his  notes,  \diich  stated  that  the  last 
visit  made  by  Wilson  was  in  the  latter  end  of  1848  ~  not  in  February, 
1849,  as  had  been  argued  by  the  prosecution. 

The  testimony  of  one  witness  has  been  so  much  commented  on,  that 
something  was  necessary  to  be  said  about  it.  It  had  been  said,  that  if 
the  government  had  been  able  to  make  a  case  without  Wilson,  they 
would  not  have  used  him.  It  was  certainly  not  the  original  wish  of  the 
government  that  Wilson  should  be  placed  on  the  witness-stand.  Hot 
admitting  that  the  government  could  not  have  made  out  a  case  without 
his  assistance,  it  was  undeniable  that  he  had  furnished  evidence  that 
could  not  be  controverted.  Wilson  proved  the  aathentieity  of  the  letters 
which  Crafts  had  denied.  Unless  by  comparison,  this  could  not  have 
been  proved.  It  could  not  be  done  by  comparison,  as  no  rale  of  com- 
parison whatever  existed  which  could  be  made  available.  A  man  Ihat 
demonstrated  an  inclination  to  deny  the  signature  to  a  libel  awom  in  this 
court,  ViTould  have  had  no  scruple  in  denying  all  the  letters  and  signatures 
put  into  courfc.  That  comparative  proof  Wilson  furnishes;  and  the 
letters  he  produces  form  the  standard  of  proof,  and  ate  backed  up  in 
flieir  integrity  by  the  evidence  of  Wilson. 

There  could  not  have  been  any  testimony  furnished  about  the  journey 
to  Savsonah,  or  that  Crafts  sent  Wilson  there^  independent  of  the  aid  of 
the  latter ;  neither  cotiH- the  gweriimeat  have  proved  that  Crafts  ^^ent 
to  sa  iasumnco  o®ce  and  got  a  policy  of  iasur^cs  of  i50G(f  ©n  Wilson's 
life  J  and  that  Wilson  should  get  a  permit  to  go  abroad  granted  him  by 
the  office.  Little  of  any  thing  wouM  have  beeQ^&nown  j  and  the  absence 
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of  aU  power  to  prove  the  most  important  points,  existed  on  tlie  part  of 
the  goverament  until  they  could  take  advantage  of  Wilson's  evidence. 
The  discretion  belonging  to  any  officer  of  the  government  dictated  the 
aecessity  of  putting  Wilson  on  the  stand.  One  who  furnished  the  key 
to  unlock  the  whole  chest  of  secrets  was  necessary.  If  the  government 
had  done  wrong,  who  was  to  blame  it  ?  Not  Crafts,  surely ;  for  the  act 
of  the  government  enabled  him  to  cross-examine  the  conspirator,  to  prove 
the  evidence  bad.  Had  Grafts  not  been  able  to  do  this,  it  was  no  fault 
of  the  government.  Wilson  had  sworn  to  a  long  train  of  circumstances 
which  could  not  be  shown  as  perjuries ;  if  they  could,  why  had  it  not 
been  done  ?  The  ablest  counsel  in  the  Union  had  cross-examined  Wil- 
son, and  could  not  get  perjury  out  of  him  —  for  it  was  not  in  him. 
Wilson  was  not  a  saint,  a  model  of  perfection ;  he  does  not  set  himself 
up  as  such  in  his  own  defence ;  and  counsel  would  not  give  him  a  greater 
degree  of  credit  than  he  had  assumed  to  himself.  He  thought  that  his 
course  vras  the  only  atonement  he  could  make  for  his  crime;  but,  what- 
ever were  his  motives,  he  had  done  right.  He  and  Crafts  were  concerned 
to  commit  a  crime.  His  obligation  to  the  community  was  beyond  any 
other  that  might  exist  between  him  and  any  other  party. 

Wilson's  testimony  was  not  at  all  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  case ;  but  if 
She  jury  thought  of  so  doing,  they  were  to  recollect  that  other  testimony 
besides  Wilson's  existed  to  convict  Crafts.  What  credit  was  to  be  given 
to  Wilson's  testimony  was  to  be  gleaned  from  the  manner  of  the  witness 
m  the  first  place.  It  had  been  argued  that  Wilson  had  a  too  vivid  mem- 
ory regarding  some  of  the  minor  details  of  his  evidence.  The  trivial 
character  of  many  of  the  inquiries  made  of  Wilson,  was  the  reason  why 
lie  said  "  I  don't  know  "  so  often  in  answer.  If  Wilson  had  come  here 
to  swear  falsely,  and  answer  promptly  in  his  disregard  for  truth,  he 
would  not  have  scrupled  to  make  ready  answers  to  those  frivolous  que- 
ries he  said  he  could  not  answer.  He  would  have  taken  the  opposite 
course. 

Wilson  could  have  no  reason  for  perju-ing  himself,  and  a  strong 
charge  of  peijury  liad  been  brought  agains  him.  It  had  been  thrown 
s^ainat  him  that  he  had  given  an  ambiguous  answer  to  the  question  why 
he  had  come  to  the  ofi^ce  of  the  District  Attorney  5  that  answer  was,  he 
hM.  "come  in  a  cab."  This  had  arisen  from  the  witness's  having  been 
badgered  by  counsel.  The  answer  was  nothing  more  than  a  retort  in- 
■ftended  to  be  witty,  and  could  not  be  considered  in  any  light  a  perjury. 
"WiJsott  Gtcod  Ms  cross-eKamination,  as  well  as  any  msm  5  hni  there  was 
little  wonder  he  was  so  puzzled  and  confused ;  and  ao  one  would  have 
been  surprised  at  his  breaking  down  more  than  he  had. done.  He 
showed  HO  marks  of  embarrassment  that  were  not  i  j  be  expected  under 
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the  circumstances  attending  the  ordeal  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to.  In 
giving  all  the  conversations  that  took  place  between  Wilson  and  Crafts, 
in  making  the  agreement  to  sink  the  ship,  he  did  not  give  the  very 
words  accompanying  the  proposition,  and  it  was  argued  that  he  should  ' 
have  remembered  them,  as  they  ought  to  have  branded  themselves  on 
his  forehead,  and  remained  unobliterated  through  life.  It  was  notorious 
that  no  one  ever  broached  a  crime  for  the  first  time  in  direct  terms,  un- 
less in  the  perpetual  habit  of  committing  crime.  It  might  be  upheld 
that  neither  in  the  cases  of  first  designing,  or  matured  villany,  did  such 
open  speaking  commence  a  plot.  Shakspeai'e,  in  painting  King  John  as 
the  greatest  of  villains,  represents  him  and  Hubert  as  speaking  their  plots 
darkly.  It  was  therefore  to  be  considered  (for  the  general  belief  ratified 
the  reasonableness  of  the  representation)  that  significance  might  be  im- 
parted to  the  agreement  between  Crafts  and  Wilson  by  other  media  than 
express  words.  Counsel  for  defence  say  that  Wilson's  story  is  like  & 
web  of  truth  with  a  thread  of  falsehood  running  through  it.  This  ad- , 
mission  gives  no  tolci  ance  to  the  request  that  the  jury  should  throw  the 
evidence  of  Wilson  overboard. 

[A  recess  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  here  allowed.] 

Mr.  Eantoul  then  spoke  of  the  attempt  to  set  up  an  alibi  by  the  de- 
fence. The  whole  details  of  the  evidence  given  by  Crafts'  workmen,  his 
brother,  and  that  of  the  parties  at  the  Bunker  Hill  House,  in  particular, 
was  commented  on  at  length ;  and  a  conclusion  drawn  that  there  was  ao 
existing  reasoi.  to  believe  that  "Wilson  had  asserted  what  was  false  i  hut 
that  he  had  good  and  sufficient  justification  in  testifying  as  he  did  to  the 
meeting  between  him  and  Crafts  on  the  13th  March,  and  what  occurred 
at  that  time.  There  was  a  probability  about  the  story  of  Wilson  that 
Crafts'  had  not.   The  one  was  plausible,  and  the  other  impossiblco 

On  the  10th  of  February,  Crafts  and  Dame  were  the  sole  owners  of 
the  Franklin.  Dame  sold  out  his  share  for  $1,000  j  the  amount  of  lia- 
bilities on  account  of  the  ship  was  $11,388,  and  every  thing  includedj 
the  responsibility  on  Crafts  amounted  to  $13,000.  Dame  sold  out  his 
$2,700  claim  on  the  sMp  foi'  $1,000,  and  counsel  did  not  think  that 
Dame  could  have  expected  to  have  realized  his  money  out  of  the  ship 
when  she  came  home,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  done  so.  That  was 
not  his  evidence,  but  that  was  Dame's  act,  and  that  was  better  than  his 
evidence,  for  he  might  have  happened  to  forget  something  in  giving  it. 

Mr.  Rantoul  then  run  ovey  the  evidence  respecting  the  purchase  m& 
value  of  its  FfffluHiB  at  the  time  of  Wilson's,  buying  her  in  1847,  siml 
proved  that  the  whoJi  lue  of  the  ship,  aft;er  being  repaired  at  am  ex- 
pense of  $2,500,  asiounted  to  something  short  of  $6,000  —  taking  i""  the 
depreciatioffi  of  character  m  consequence  of  Ixer  hsving-  required  such 
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extendve  repairs.  This  was  calculated  at  $1,000  per  axtnttm.  This 
$5,300,  which  stiQ  was  worth  was  estiniaJted  by  the  rule  which  made 
property  in  sMppiog  so  valuahie  at  the  time  of  the  "  grain  fever  "  *»s  it 
was  called.  There  was  none  of  that  grain  fever  in  February,  ^o49, 
conseqaeatiy  ^e  vfdue  -  of  the  vessel  was  less,  to  correspond.  BeE\ide8 
800,000  tons  hiad  beet  added  to  the  national  marine  in  the  previous 
^ghteen  months ;  whiclv  came  to  operate  Against  the  value  of  old  ships. 
HhiSi  then,  Qrsfts  bad  t^.  ship  on  his  hands  that  could  not  be  so  safely 
freighted  «8  a  newer  ehip^^  which  would  not  have  sold  for  $5,000,  had  she 
come  home  in  March ;  and  if  Grafte  meant  a  fair  sale  of  the  ship,  how 
could  he  hope  to  cover  th(5  debt  of  $18,000,  for  whidi  he  was  responsi- 
ble on  (he  ship's  account  TLc  fhip  wac  liable  to  pay  this  sum ;  and  it 
was  to  guard  himseM*  lural^sf  $2  is  contingency,  which  a  fair  sale  would 
not  obviate,  and  insure  her  fy?  -  "  -■r^ie?-  mount,  and  wreck  her  to  realise 
it — it  was  to  effect  this  obr  ,  tonspiraqr  was  hatched  —  and 

for  that  object  alone.  It  ^t'  -  i;  s  .  to  the  underwriters  for  $15,000 
or  more,  that  Crafts  bour  '  ^  -  ^e,  and  the  tr^n  of  circumstances 
connected,  which  led  to  the  t.  ^tructbu  cf  the  Franklin.  €h°afts  wad  the 
only  one  who  was  to  realize  a  dollar  through  the  loss.  The  state  in 
which  <}n.fls  was  in  at  tiie  time,  and  the  enormous  sums  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  to  note  shavers  on  paper  he  had  endorsed,  showed  that  he  wanted 
money  in  some  way.  "Wilson  was  only  to  get  sudbi  sum  as  might  be 
agreed  on  between  him  and  drafts.  Ck»unsel  argued  the  facts,  he  said, 
not  on  "Wilson's  testimony,  but  on  the  general  import  of  the  evidence 
indeji^ndently  of  his — but  which  his  evidence  tended  to  confirm. 

Then  tht^re  was  the  life  insuitmce  on  "Wilson,  which  was  effected  by 
OroAa  on  15th  February,  1849.  Had  the  document  not  been  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Brewster  it  woidd  have  been  insisted  that  the  signature  was  a 
foigery. 

What  did  Wilson  go  to  Savannah  to  do  ?  There  was  no  prospect  of  any 
fireight^money  fvom  her  was  connng  to  assist  in  paying  off  the  $13,000 ; 
and  wss  it  necessary  to  send  out  WHson  to  get  a  freight  of  cotton  better  or 
tnore  easSy  than  Brigham  9nd  Co.  ?  Bid  Crafts  want  an  agent  and  super- 
caigo  to  aasut'Captidn  Smi^  en  old  and  aUe  seaman,  to  go  as  a  super* 
cargo  to  Europe?  No!  Then  for  what  did  he  go?  Simply  to  seB 
the  ship  to  the  underwriters,  and  nothing  else.  There  was  aothing  ex- 
tant t&at  coaM  iluitke  that  testimony,  even  independent  of  that  of  Wil* 
80S}<>  J[f 'Crafts  cannot  answer  <^st  question  satisfactoiSy  (enS  he  can-^ 
not)  &en  he  is  to  lie  considered  guilty ;  and  that.he  was  guilty,  the  jnry 
oottld  aot  forr  A  moment  liesitate  4^tEt. 

If  Wilson  had  io  go  to  Europe  in  accordance  ifiSk  Im  memohmdtdn 
of^;j«eemeBe,  wJiy  did  helndt  ?  dmply1>e(»tU6e'€apt{un  Ssiithi^ 
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that,  if  he  was  on  board,  and  the  ship  was  lost,  the  circumstance  of  Wil- 
son's having  no  legitimate  business  on  board  would  look  suspicious. 
Another  thing  looked  very  suspicious.  Wilson  left  Boston  for  Savan- 
nah on  the  16th,  and  Crafts  had  effected  an  insurance  on  the  14th,  two 
days  previous  to  his  leaving.  Why  did  not  he  inform  WUson  of  it  be> 
fore  he  went  away  ?  He  thought  as  Smith  did,  "  If  you're  going  to 
make  a  haul  off  the  insurance  offices,  make  it  a  good  one."  The  reason 
why  Crafts  t<ook  this  mode  of  sending  a  letter  to  Wilson  at  Savannah 
was,  that  it  might  be  a  sort  of  introduction  of  the  subject  of  conspiracy 
to  be  broached  ip  Captain  Smith. 

Wllsca  stated  in  his  evidence,  that  Crafts  said  Damo  told  him  that  he 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Captain  Smith.  It  might  be  that  Crafts  had  ' 
told  Wilson  what  Dame  did  or  did  not  say.  What  understanding  Dame 
and  Crafts  had  on  this  point  lay  between  themselves ;  but  one  thing  was 
certain,  it  seemed  that  Grafts  had  been  feeling  his  way  in  some  shape  or 
another,  and  that  he  had  done  so  to  hj^  satisfaction  as  to  what  Captain 
Smith  could  be  prevailed  on  to  do  was  evident.  What  information 
Crafts  had  from  Dame  on  this  point  lay  between  Crafts  and  Dame ;  it 
was  not  in  evidence  to  prove  to  what  extent  one  or  both  could  be 
charged. 

Counsel  would  repeat  that  it  was  a  matter  for  Crafts  and  Dame  to 
settle  among  themselves  how  their  estimate  of  Smith's  character  was 
arrived  at ;  and  that  a  man  of  Wilson^s  intelligence  was  not  likely  to 
have  such  a  power  of  invention  as  the  gratuitous  assertion  of  such  evi- 
dence would  involve,  there  was  a  security  in  the  probability  that  he  did 
not,  nor  could  not,  do  any  thing  of  the  sort 

Mr.  Bantoul  emphatically  denied  that  any  influence  had  been  exerted 
by  the  Insurance  companies  to  bring  up  this  case.  If  all  the  insurance 
companies  in  the  city  had  so  desired  it  to  be,  it  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  good  reason  not  appeared  to  the  government  officer  to  act.  A 
very  fine  eulogium  followed  on  the  benefits  of  insurance. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rantoul,  among  various  other  ailments,  held  that 
there  were  two  chains  of  evidence,  each  capable  of  demonstrating,  per 
«9,  the  guilt  of  Crafts  These  were  no  chains  laid  down  to  drag  by,  like 
Captain  Smith's  cables,  but  effectually  to  produce  conviction.  It  was  so 
'  self-evident  that  there  was  an  intention  all  along  to  destroy  the  ship ; 
every  thing  proved  it  j  every  circumstance  conspired  to  assert  that  proof ; 
every  document  corroborated  its  neighbor,  and  one  served  another.  On 
the  faith  of  the  general  truth  of  Crafts'  guilt,  proved  in  so  many  special 
shapes,  the  jury  were  asked  to  return  such  verdict  as  Kould  support  the 
case  for  the  government. 

Mr.  Eantoal  here  concluded,  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
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tefyBt  sble,  praetieal  as^mects  thai  have  ever  been  spoken  at  any  hax. 
We  stocoriL  with  ti\ts  ^p^mos  j  and  also  in  the  gener^  conviction  tbat  a 
more  brifiiaut  exit  rwm  oiice,  never  preceded  tbe  entering  ttpon  private 
professional  pursuits.  It  has  contributed,  with  Mr.  Eantours  already 
well  earned  repute,  to  place  his  name  on  the  very  top  of  the  list,  em- 
bracbg  the  more  talented  among  the  members  of  the  bar  over  the  Union. 

Similar  tributes  of  applanse  which  were  publiBbed  at  the 
time,  might  be  qaoted  to  any  extent ;  but  they  are  not  needed 
to  sustain  or  perpetuate  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Kantoul,  as  one 
of  the  most  learnedly  accomplished  and  effectively  eloquent 
lawyers  that  our  country  has  produced. 

This  chapter  must  not  close  without  referring  to  an  unmis- 
takable indication  of  Mr.  Bantoul's  honorable  professional 
standing,  even  at  an  early  period.  In  1836,  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  for  revising  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
in  1836-8,  of  the  judiciary  committee,  in  which  oj£ces  his  ser- 
vices were  second  in  value  to  those  of  no  one  of  his  associates, 
especially  when  their  labors  were  reported  to  the  House.  To 
specify  the  numerous  instances  in  which  his  active  intellect  was 
a  guiding  and  controlling  one  in  that  work  of  revision  and  re- 
form, would  be,  at  the  present  time,  impracticable.  An  extract 
or  two  from  a  journal  kept  by  him  a  part  of  the  time  that  he 
served  on  this  commission,  will  show  that  he  was  not  an  idle 
or  a  useless  member  of  it. 

"  ^ptember  2, 1835.  The  General  Court  met  this  day.  A 
report  drawn  up  by  Bliss  and  Mann  of  the  Senate,  and  Kock- 
well,  Rantoul,  and  Forbes  of  the  House,  was  submitted,  statrag 
the  doings  of  the  Committee  of  Revision,  etc.  ^ 

"  Sept.  3.  I  moved  for  a  committee  to  report  what  further 
arrangements  are  necessary  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  House 
on  the  Revised  Statutes. 

**  Sept.  4.  I  reported  eight  orders  for  the  House,  and  a  joint 
order  containing  my  plan  of  proceeding.  This  report  was  op- 
posed with  great  violence  by  Blake,  Chapman,  Roberts,  Endi- 
cutt,  etc.  Baylies  and  myself  defended  it.  The  debate  lasted 
all  the  forenoon,  and  the  report  was  accepted. 

Sqit.  10.  The  speaker  decided  that  a  part  of  the  report  of 
ilte  Committee  of  Supermion  was  out  of  order.  I  appealed 
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£rom  this  decision  on  the  ground  that  the  speaker  conld  not 
withdraw  any  part  of  a  report  &om  the  action  of  the  House,  by 
making  a  question  of  order ;  and  because  the  committee,  when 
charged  with  the  examination  of  a  chapter,  have  a  right  io  ys« 
port  substantial  amendments  like  that  in  dispute. 

«  The  appeal  was  susstained  on  both  these  grounds  by  Blake, 
Baylies,  Ashmun,  Keyes,  Chapman,  Kennicutt,  and  Everett. 
The  House  sustained  the  speaker,  199  to  33.  'Blake  says  this 
is  only  another  instance  of  their  servility.  G.  Bliss  says  it  ;9 
placing  the  House  under  the  control  of  the  speaker.-  H.  G. 
Otis  says  he  should  not  have  ventured  on  such  a  stretch  of 
power. 

"  Sept  12,  On  my  motion,  the  House  strack  out  &  distinc- 
tion in  favor  of  Protestants  in  two  sections  of  the  chapter  on 
parishes,  and  voted  that  corporations  should  not  be  taxed  for 
parochial  purposes.  I  then  moved  that  no  donation  to  any 
pious  or  charitable  use  shall  be  valid,  unless  made  at  least  six 
months  before  the  death  of  the  donor. 

"  Sept.  14.  My  mortmain  motion  was  rejected  after  long  and 
animated  discussion. 

"  S^i.  15.  On  my  motion,  chapter  25  was  amended  so  as 
to  allow  any  part  or  the  whole  of  tiie  expense  of  roads  to  be 
imposed  on  counties. 

"  Sept.  16.  I  moved  to  insert  a  new  section  in  chapter  25, 
that  damages  by  repairing  roads  shall  be  paid  by  reversing  the 
caa&  of  Callender  v.  iVfarsh^  Mass.  Bep.  Passed  after  sharp 
debate,  139  to  62. 

"  Sept.  17.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which,  on  my  motion,  sec.  70,  chap.  36,  (Perkins's  bank  plate 
monopoly,)  was  stricken  oat.  The  House  almost  unanimously 
refused  to  reconsider.  The  vote  was  this  day.  The  attempt  to 
reconsider  was  22d." 

These  few  extracts  £rom  his  private  journal  are  here  given  as 
Indicating  the  active  and  influential  part  he  took,  both' as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  House  in  suggesting  aiid 
caxrjring  through  important  measures  of  reform  in  i^e  statutea 
of  the  Commonweal^. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Hus  Jom-nal  was  oontinue^  bui  for  a 
short  time.   On  commencing  it,  Augost  26,  1835,  he' says; 
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"  I  shall  ma^e  the  experiment  of  a  regular  journal j  at  least,  long 
enough  to  satisfy  myself  whether  the  advantage  is  worth  the 
tronble."  The  result  was,  that  the  experiment  was  abandoned, 
as  it  b?ais  been  by  thousands  for  the  same  reason.  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  most  of  the  facts'  iu  one's  personal  experience 
and  observation,  which  a  good  memory  will  not  retain,  are  not 
worth  preserving.  The  press  teems  with  minntise  that  had 
better  be  forgotten  than  remembered. 

There  is  one  subject,  however,  discussed  at  some  length  in 
Mr.  Bantoul's  journal  of  a  rainy  day,  which  lay  near  his  heart, 
and  which  he  took  particular  pains  to  bring  before  the  House 
and  the  committee  for  revising  the  sts^tutes  ;  namelys.  the 
codification  of  the  common  law.  The  legislature  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
attempting  this  measure,  of  which  Judge  Story  was  chairman. 
The  wisdom.,  however,  or  the  bigotry  of  the  legal  profession 
prevailed  against  this  needed  reform,  —  and  judge<made  law 
wsis  allowed  to  have  longer  sway  in  Massa:;husetiB.  Mr.  Ean- 
tout  contended  resolutely  against  continuing  this  piinciple  of 
judicial  legislation,  as  he  justly  called  it,  and  urged  the  right  of 
fieemen  to  be  amenable  to  no  law  but  written  law,  sanctioned 
by  their  representatives.  For  his  views  of  this  subject,  see 
chapter  IV.  of  this  wort,  as  given  in  his  oration  at  Scituate. 

Seldom  has  a  lawyer  been  placed  at  greater  disadvantage, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  or  the  injustice  of  a  court  before 
which  he  had  occasion  to  speak,  than  was  Mr.  Rantoul  on  the 
morning  of  April  4,  3.852.  He  arrived  in  Boston  by  the  early 
train  from  Beverly,  unsuspicious  of  any  extraordinary  demand 
for  his  professional  services.  On  his  way  to  his  office  he  noticed 
an  unusual  crowd  around  the  court  house,  and  on  asking  some 
one  passing  the  cause,  he  was  answered,  "  They  have  caught  a 
negro."  This  speedy  commencement,  in  Massachusetts,  of 
operations  under  what  he  regarded  as  the  unconstitutional  law 
in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves,  he  felt  as  an  affiront  to  the  very 
name  of  freedom  in  his  native  State.  He  proceeded,  however, 
in  silence  to  his  office,  and  began  the  perusal  of  tfee  morning 
papers,  when  a  gentleman  entered  and  requested  him  to.  step 
into  the  office  of  C.  G.  Loring,  Esq.,  and  from. there  to  the 
court  house.   Not  retumiiig  immediately,  a  friend,  wishing  to 
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know  what  had  detained  him,  repaired  to  the  court  room  aad 
found  him  already  engaged  in  the  service  of  connsel  for  the 
alleged  fugitive,  a  service  for  which  he  was  not  allowed  one 
moment  for  preparation.  This  injustice  towards  Mr.  Rantoiil 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  injustice ,  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law_ 
itself,  for  the  commissioner  who  refused  Mr.  Rantoul  one  hoar's 
time  for  preparing  his  argument,  took  full  two  days  to  prepare 
hii3  own  in  deciding  the  case.  In  connection  with  these  facts, 
let  the  reader  study  the  following 


BEPORT  OF  THE  CASE  OF  THOMAS  SIMS. 

On  Thursday  night,  April  3, 1852,  Thomas  Sims,  a  colored 
man,  was  arrested  by  a  posse  from  the  U.  S.  Marshal's  ofHcC; 
as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  taken  to  the  court  house,  where  he  was 
immediately  guarded  by  a  strong  force  of  special  police,  partly 
under  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Marshal,  and  partly  under  that  of 
the  City  Marshal.  A  line  of  chains  was  stretched  round  the 
court  house,  guarded  by  officers  not  appointed  by  the  conrt» 
of  the  State,  although  both  the  Superior  and  Ckimmon  Pleaa 
courts  were  in  session  in  the  building.  During  the  first  day„ 
most  persons  who  entered  the  court  house,  including,  it  is  uaid> 
the  judges  themselves,  were  compeUed  to  go  under  the  chains  ^ 
but,  the  second  day,  an  opening  was  made  and  people  passed 
in,  but  sometimes  they  were  questioned  by  the  officers,  and< 
obliged  to  satisfy  them  that  they  had  business  in  court,  At 
the  same  time,  a  large  military  force  was  under  arms  day  and^ 
night,  and  the  special  police  force  under  the  marshals  was 
armed  and  drilled  in  martial  esercises  in  the  square  every? 
morning.  AH  these  circumstances  prcNiuced  the  most  intense' 
excitement  in  the  community. 

On  Friday  morning,  April  4th^  the  proceedings  commenced 
before  George  T.  Curtis,  1^.,.  United  States  Commissioner.. 
Seth  J.  Thomas,  Esq.,  appeared  for  the  claimant ;  Charles  G. 
Loring,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  Robert  Bantbul,  Jr.,  for  the  respondent. 
There  was  little  dispute  on  the  facts,  and  the  proceedings. 
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resolved  themselves  almost  entirely  into  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law. 

Mr.  Bautoul  opened  the  argument  for  the  defence;  His 
points  were  as  follows :  — 

1.  That  the  power  which  the  commissioner  ig  called  upon  in  this  pro- 
cedure to  exercise,  is  a  judicial  power,  and  one  that  if  otherwise  lawful 
can  he  exercised  only  hy  u  judge  of  the  United  States  court  duly 
appointed,  and  that  the  comiiissioner  is  not  such  a  judge. 

2.  Thai*  the  procedure  in  i  suit  between  the  claimant  and  the  captive, 
involving  an  alleged  right  of  property  on  the  one  band,  and  the  right  of 
personal  liberty  on  the  other,  and  that  either  party,  therefore,  is  entitled 
to  a  trial  by  jury ;  and  that  the  law  which  purports  to  authorize  the 
delivery  of  i,be  captive  to  the  claimant,  denying  him  the  privilege  of  such 
irial^and  which  he  here  claims  unde?:  Judicial  process,  is  unconstitutional 
and  void.  ^ 

3.  That  the  transcript  of  testimony  taken  before  the  magistrates  of  a 
State  court  in  Georgia,  and  of  the  judgment  thereupon  by  such  magis- 
trates, is  incompetent  evidence,  congress  having  no  power  to  confer  upon 
State  courts  or  magistrates  judicial  authority  to  determine  conclusively, 
or  otherwise,  upon  the  effect  of  evidence  to  be  used  in  a  suit  pending,  or 

.  to  be  tried  in  another  State,  or  before  another  tribunal. 

4.  That  such  evidence  is  also  incompetent ;  the  captive  was  not  rep- 
Tusented  at  the  taking  thereof,  and  had  no  opportunity  for  cross-exam- 
ination. 

5..  That  the  statute  under  which  the  process  is  instituted  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  as  not  within  the  powers  granted  to  congress  by 
the  Constitution,  and  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  express  provisions 
thereof. 

These  points  Mr.  Bantoul  took  up  separately,  in  their  order,  and  his 
lu'gument  on  edch  was  substantially  as  follows : — 
I.   The  Commissioner  is  not  a  judge. 

Constitution  of  United  States,  art.  3,  sec.  J.  «  The  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  congi-ess  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordtun  and  estab- 
lish. The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  bold  their 
ofS^  during  good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their 
Mrvices  a  compensation  which  shall  not  he  diminished  during  their  con- 
(innance  in  office." 

The  commissioners  do  not  hold  "during  good  behavior,"  but  at  the 
T?ill  of  the  judges,  and  do  not  receive  salaries,  but  are  paid  by  fees. 
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Under  this  claase  of  the  Constitution,  there  can  be  no  coiirts,  Btipreme 
or  inferior,  but  such  as  are  held  by  judges,  with  the  tenure  and  compen< 
sation  therein  specified. 

By  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  all  the  "judicial  power "  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  such  courts,  held  by  such  judges. 

The  only  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  power  the  commissioner  is 
now  called  upon  to  exercise,  is  a  "judicial  power,"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution. 

Const.,  art.  3,  sec  2.  "  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
of  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority." 

Then  follow  certain  other  grants  of  powers,  but  none  especially  appli- 
cable to  this  case.  The  question  is,  whether  this  proceeding  is  "  a  case 
tn  law  or  eguityj  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

It  is  well  settled,  that  a  "  case  at  law,"  does  mean  merely  at -^omaion 
law."  It  includes  special  statute  proceedings,  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  3 
Peters,  446.  This  will  be  conceded.  The  court  in  Prigg  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania, 16  Peters,  615,  defii:>e  the  meaning  of  the  word  "case.''  i 

'  A  "  claim  "  is  to  be  made.  What  is  a  claim  f  It  is,  in  a  just  juridical 
sense,  a  demand  of  some  matter  as  of  right  made  by  one  person  upon 
another  to  do,  or  to  forbear  to  do,  some  act  or  thing  as  a  matter  of  duty. 
A  more  limited,  but  at  the  same  time  an  equally  expressive  definition, 
was  given  by  Lord  Dyer,  aa  cited  in  Stowell  v.  Zouch,  Plowden,  859  j 
and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  present  case ;  that  "a  claim  is  a  chal- 
lenge by  a  man  of  the  propriety  or  ownership  of  a  thing  iokieA  he  has 
not  in  possession,  hut  which  is  wrongfuUy  detained  from  him/'  The 
slave  is  to  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim.  By  whom  to  be  delivered  up? 
In  what  mode  to  be  delivered  up?  How,  if  a  refusal 'takes  place,  is  the 
right  of  delivery  to  be  enforced  ?  Upon  what  proof?  What  shall  be 
the  evidence  of  a  rightful  recaption,  or  delivery  ?  When,,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  shall  the  possession  of  the  owner  after  it  is  obtained 
be  conclusive  of  his  right,  so  as  to  preclude  any  further  inquiry  or  exam- 
ination into  it  by  local  tribunals,  or  otherwise,  while  the  slave,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  owner,  is  tn  transitu  to  the  State  from  which  he  fied  ?  These 
and  many  other  questions  will  readily  occur  upon  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  clause ;  and  it  i^  obvious  that  they  can  i^eceivebat  one  satisfactory 
answer. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  where  a  claim  is  made  by  the  owner  out  of  pos- 
session  for  the  delivery  of  a  slave,  it  must  be  made,  if  at  all,  against  some 
other  person ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  right  is  a  right  of  property,  capable 
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of  being  recogalzed,  and  asserted  by  proceedings  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, between  parties  adverse  to  each  other,  it  conistttutes  in  the  strictest 
9«nse  a  controversy  between  the  parties,  and  a  case  "  arising  under  the 
Constitution"  of  the  United  States;  within  the  express  delegation  of 
JUDICIAL  FOW£B  givon  by  that  instrument. 

This  very  act  of  1850  gives  the  commissioners  "  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion ^ith  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  and  District  courts  of  the  United 
States,"  "  to  hear  and  determine  the  case."  The  president  having  dout  *3 
of  the  constitutionality  of  this  law,  on  other  points,  took  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  and  '  i  this  opinion,  which  is 
published,  the  attorney-general  says:  ''These  officers,  and  each  of  them, 
have  JUDICIAL  powes  and  jurisdiction  to  hear,  examine,  and  decide  the 
«ase." 

Mr.  Rantoul  then  proceeded  to  enforce  this  view,  by  showing  that  the 
•commissioner  was  bound,  under  the  act,  to  decide  the  questions  raised, 
And  decide  them  finally.  His  acts  are  preliminary  to  a  full  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. There  is  nothing  to  follow.  His  decision  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ant is  condnsive  in  favor  of  his  claim  to  take  and  carry  off  the  man. 
There  is  no  appeal  provided.  Neither  is  his  act  auxiliary  to  a  judicial 
proceeding,  and  subject  to  the  revision  of  Ihe  judge.  Thus  the  case  is 
distinguished  from  all  those  powers  involving  the  exercise  of  legal  judg- 
ment that  may  be,  and  often  are,  confined  to  commissioners,  clerks,  roas- 
ters in  chancery,  auditors,  and  even  sheriffs  and  marshals.  On  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  foiuid  that  all  those  are  cases  of  preliminary  or  auxiliary 
proceedings,  having  reference  to  a  judicial  proceeding  of  which  they  are 
a  part.  The  commissioner  here  acts  independently  of  all  other  tribunals, 
^d  his  dedsion  v,  a  final  decision  of  the  whole  matter  iijefore  him. 

Thusf  too,  this  case  is  distinguished  from  cases  arising  under  the  next 
paragraph  of  the  Constitution. 

Art.  4,  sec.  2,  par.  2.  "A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason, 
felouy,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in 
another  State,  shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having 
jorisdiction  of  the  crime." 

Under  that  clause,  all  that  need  be  shown  is,  that ; '  >  party  is  charged 
with  the  crime;  and  if  cAar^red^  he  is  delivered  up  to  the  tribunal  or 
public  autii*>rity  «  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime  "  for  the  purpose  of 
having  his  g»iilt  or  innocence  there  determined.  The  proceeding,  there- 
fore, is  preliminary  and  auxiliary  to  the  full  trial,  like  the  ordinary  case 
of  binding  over  for  criminal  trials.  But  the  section  of  the  Constitution 
tsnder  which  we  are  now  proceeding,  reads  thus :  — 

Art.  4,  sec.  2,  par.  3.   «  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 


State,  under  tbe  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  conseqaenoe. 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  r/iiom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

And  the  statute  uses  the  same  language.  It  is  only  a  person  "  held  to 
service  and  labor,"  "under  the  laws  of  the  State"  that  can  be  delivereS 
up.  He  must  be  held,  not  only  de  factOt  but  dejure.  The  commissioner 
must  determine,  therefore,  whether  the  man  is  de  facto  and  de  jure  a 
slave,  and  the  slave  of  the  person  who  claims  him,  before  he  can  make 
his  decree.  He  is  not  to  deliver  over  a  person  charged  with  being  a 
fugitive  slave,  to  the  public  authorities  of  another  State,  that  the  question 
may  be  tned  there  before  a  tribunal  "having  jurisdiction;"  but  having 
adjudged  him  to  be  the  slave  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  the  claimant, 
he  delivers  him  up  to  the  claimant.  This  is  the  end  of  the  whole  pro» 
ceeding.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  statute  provides  nor  contem- 
plates any  further  proceeding  in  the  State  from  which  he  escaped,  nor 
is  he  delivered  up  to  or  required  to  b^  carried  before  any  public  authority 
or  tribunal  whatever.  Nor  is  there  even  any  guaranty  that  the  claimant 
shall  carry  him  back  to  the  State  he  escaped  .from.  This,  therefore,  is 
not  a  case  of  extradition. 

II.   The  Constitution  requires  in  this  case  a  trial  by  jury. 

The  Mth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  provides  that 
no  persoa  shall  "be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,. or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law."  Then  the  seventh  article  of  the  amendments  provides 
that  "  In  suits  at  o  <mmon  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved." 

Upon  this  clause  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  amendments,  in  the  third  of 
Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  page  661,  sec.  1783,  we  find 
the  following  language:  — 

"The  other  part  of  the  clause  is  but  an  enlargement  of  the  language 
of  Magna  Charta,  *nec  super  eum  ibimuSf  nec  super  eura  mittimus^  nisi 
per  kgcde  judicium  parium  suoTuniyVel.  per  legem  ierrcBy  neither  will  we 
pass  upon  him,  or  condemn  him,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Lord  Coke  says,  that  these  latter  words,  per. 
legem  terreBf  (by  the  law  of  the  land,)  mean  by  due  process  of  law,  that 
is  [not]  without  due  presentment  or  indictment,  and  being  brought  into 
answer  thereto  by  due  process  of  the  common  law..  So  that  this  clause 
in  efiect,  affirms  the  right  of  trial  according  to  the  process  and  proceed- 
ings of  ^  common  law '* 

Mr,  Baii^.oul  then  cited  at  length  from  Lord  Coke's  2d  Listitutes,  vol. 

6*  . 
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lyeb.  29,  p.  50,  aod  Sto'iy^s  Commentaries  on  the  Constitntionj  vol.  3, 
eiictioas  1639  and  1640. 

]bi  Lee  v.  Lee,  8  Peters,  44,  it  was  decided  that  the  value  of  the  free' 
dom  of  the  party  is  not  susceptible  of  pecuniaiT*  valuation,  and  the  court 
Trill  conclusively  infer  it  to  be  of  sufiScient  amount  to  give  the  court 
jnrisdiotion,  in  favor  of  the  party  claimed  as  a  slave.  Nor  will  it  be 
denied  that  the  person  claimed  is  worth  more  to  the  claimant,  considered 
as  property,  than  twenty  dollars. 

ni.  The  third  point  is,  that  the  transcript  of  testimony  taken  before 
the  magistrates  of  a  State  court  in  Georgia,  and  of  the  judgment  there- 
npon  by  such  magistrates,  is  incompetent  evidence,  congress  having  no 
power  to  confer  upon  State  courts  or  magistrates  judicial  authority  to 
determine  conclusively,  or  otherwise,  upon  the  effect  of  evidence  to  be 
used  in  a  suit  pending,  or  to  be  tried,  in  another  State,  or  before  another 
tribunal. 

The  doctrine  grows  out  of  the  same  clause 

Art.  8,  sec  1,  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress 
may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish." 

Mr.  Bantoul  then  argued,  first,  that  the  "  inferior  courts,"  "  ordained 
and  established  by  congress,"  could  not  iudude  the  magistmtes  and 
inferior  courts  of  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and,  second,  that  the  conclusive 
character  given  to  the  vecord  of  the  State  court  of  €reorgia,  was  an 
attempt  to  "  vest "  a  portion  of  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States" 
in  those  courts  or  magistrates.  The  two  most  important  questions  to  be 
decided,  namely,  whether  the  defendant  is  a  slave  by  the  law  of  Georgia 
to  the  claimant,  and  whether  he  is  a  fugitive,  are  conclusively  settled  by 
ihs  proceeding  in  G^rgia,  which,  though  an  ex  parte  proceeding,  has 
jet  all  the  effect  of  a  judicial  triaL 

This  point  Mr.  Bantoul  elaborated  with  great  skill  smd  fulness ;  and 
^e  restated  lus  position  that  the  judicial  power  cannot  be  invested  else- 
where than  in  courts  constituted  by  congress,  imd  presided  over  by 
Judges  heldisg  daring  good  behavior  and  having  fixed  salaries ;  and  that 
.the  authority  given  by  this  act  to  the  commissioners,  and  under  this 
.clause  to  the  inferior  courts  of  Georgia,  is  "judicial  power,"  and  con- 
ifirmed  these  positions  by  numerous  authorities,  and  read  largely  from 
Martin's  Lessees  Vj.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton,  827-333. 

jfV.  The  fourth  point  was,  that  the  evidence  of  the  record  from 
Georgia  was  iacompetexy;,  because  taken  in  an  ear  parte  proceeding,  and 
in  the  absence  «f  the  de&ndant. 
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This  point  he  argued  on  general  principles  of  law  and  reason,  and 
cited  a  passage  of  indignant  eloquence  from  Judge  Story's  decision  in 
Bradstreet  v.  Neptune  Insurance  Company,  8  Sumner,  608,  on  tbe 
admission  of  ex  parte  evidence.  * 

Y.  The  next  point  is  the  general  unconstitutionality  of  the  law.  It 
is,  that  the  statute  under  which  the  process  is  instituted  is  unconstitutional 
and  Toid,  because  it  is  not  within  the  powers  granted  to  congress  by  the 
Constitution,  and  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  express  provisions  thereof. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
repeat,  is  a  government  of  limited  powers.  It  is,  in  its  nature,  entirely 
unlike  the  governments  of  the  several  States.  It  is  limited  to  specially 
granted  powers.  The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  may  do 
whatever  it  may  see  fit  to  do,  if  it  is  not  forh'  T^en;  and  that,  I  believe, 
is  thi  case  with  the  Constitutions  of  most  Ok  t.ide  States.  I  will  quote 
from  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  part  2,  ch.  1,  sec  1,  art.  4. 
''And  further,  full  power  and  authority  are  hereby  given  and  granted  to 
the  said  General  Court  froni  tin:e  to  time  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish 
all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  orders,  laws^  statutes  and 
ordinances,  directions  and  instructions,  either  with  penalties  or  without, 
so  G$  the  same  he  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  this  Constitution,  as  * 
they  shall  judge  to  be  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  for  the  government  and  ordering  thereof,  and  of  the  subjects  of  the 
same,  and  for  the  necessary  support  and  defence  of  the  government 
thereof." 

Then  they  may  make  all  manner  of  laws  which  are  not  forbidden  to 
them  in  the  Constitution.  That  I  quote  merely  to  show  the  sort  of  Con-> 
stitution  which  prevails  in  most  of  the  States,  and  I  use  it  ibr  thepurpose 
of  contrast.  The  United  States  government,  instead  oF  possessing  gen- 
eral grants  of  power,  subject  to  limitation,  is  a  government  of  special 
grants  of  power,  which  are  laid  down  in  the  Constitution.  ,  That  was  the 
original  understanding  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  That  is  the 
understanding  now  of  the  judicial  authorities.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing under  which  the  several  States  agreed  to  adopt  and  ob^  the  Con< 
stitution.  It  is  the  doctrine  to  which  they  adhered,  and  meant  to  adhere. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  Massachusetts  to-day.  In  the  4th  article  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  Massachusetts,  we  find,  — • 

"  The  people  of  this  Commonwealth  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
of  governing  tlicKujelves,  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State ; 
and  dOf  Oni, forever  hereafter  shall,  exercise  and  enjoy  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not,  or  may  not  hereafter  be  by  them 
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1EXP&SSSLT  delegated  to.  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress 
assembled.'* 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  then,  in  the  year  1780,  in  a  bill  of  rights 
drawn  principally  bj  Samuel  Adams,  declared  their  intention  forever  to 
enjoy  every  right  which  they  might  not  expbessly  delegate  to  the 
United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled.  That  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Have  they  ever  departed  from 
that  intention?  Have  they  ever  shown  any  wish  to  grant  any  more 
power  than  that  expressly  granted  to  congress  ?  I  maintain  that  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  always  held  that  it  was  independent,  except 
as  to  those  powers  which  it  had  exfbesslt  delegated  to  congress. 
That  is  the  Massachusetts  doctrine.  That  is  the  doctrine  that  Samuel 
Adams  wrote  down.  That  is  the  doctrine  that  Massachusetts  solemnly 
and  emphatically  incorporated  into  her  Bill  of  Bights.  That  is  the  doc- 
trine that  stands, and  "forever  hereafter **  shall  stand,  in  the  Massffthu- 
setts  Bill  of  Bights.'  That  being,  then,  the  doctrine  of  Massachusetts,  I 
ask  your  Honor  to  act  up  to  that  doctrine. 

Congress  shall  have  that  power  which  is  expbesslt  deleoated  to 
them.  Have  they  ever  pretended  to  possess  that  which  is  not  delegated  ? 
Never  I  On  the  contrary,  they  proceed  always  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  powers  of  the  United  States  are  created  and  defined  by  the 
Constitution,  and  that  they  have  no  other  power.  They  proceed  to  dis> 
tribute  this  power. 

Const.,  art.  1,  sec.  1.  ''All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives." 

Art.  2,  sec.  1.  "The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
'       of  the  United  States  of  Ameri(».''  ' 

Art.  3,  sec.  1. .  "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress 
may  from  time  to  ^e  ordain  and  establish." 

Are  there  any  other  powers  except  these  legislative,  executive,  and 
judidal  powers  vested  in  other  persons?  None !  Nothing  is  taken  by 
implication;  because  if  you  begin  to  take  by  implication,  yon  know  not 
where  you  may  end.  Nothing  is  to  be  taken  by  impHcatiod,  because 
the-  men  who  framed  this  Constitution  knew  what  they  were  doing. 
They  knew  they  were  creating  a  government  of  limited  powers.  Powers 
were  proposed  and  rejected,  because  it  was  not  intended  that  they  should 
be  inserted.  Whatever  was  meant  was  written.  This  is  the  letter  of 
attorney  of  congress^  and  whatever  is  not  in  the  commission  they 
cannot  usurp  or  assume,  . 
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I  come  sow  to  coaB!cler,~if  it  were  not  that  it  is  unneoessarj,  I  BhoQld 
roD  over  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  and  show  that  this 
general  rule  of  limitation  of  power  runs  through  the  whole  of  it, — I  come 
now  to  the  consideraUon  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution. 

Art.  4,  see  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  ^ven  in  each  State  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.** 

Do  those  words  contmn  a  grant  of  power  ?  Is  there  a  grant  of  power, 
it  being  considered  that  every  grant  of  power  in  this  Constitution  is  a 
grant  of  something  which  the  people  possessed,  and  distinctly  and 
expressly  transfe<~ed  from  themselves  tc  the  United  States  ?  A  grant 
of  power  must  be  expressed,  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction  itself. 
A  State  possesses  and  retains  ail  the  powers  of  government  which  are  not 
prohibited  to  it.  The  United  States  possesses  only  those  po  wers  which 
are  granted.  If  you  contend  that  those  powers  have  gone  som^twhere 
else  than  to  the  States,  show  me  how,  and  when,  and  where.  How  have 
they  been  granted,  if  the  grants  do  not  appear  by  the  letter  nf  the  Con- 
stitution ?  If  you  cannot  show  that  letter,  then  the  plMn  truth  is,  that 
the  powers  do  not  exist  at  all  in  the  United  States.  Foi  if  they  do  exist, 
it  is  only  through  this  Constitution.  Such  was  the  view  with  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  adopted  and  confirmed  this  instrument  For 
they  have  given  in  the  amendments,  as  emphatiuilly  as  words  can  give, 
their  sanction  to  the  rule  of  interpretation  which  I  have  indicated. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  art.  10.  "  The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  Suites  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  bj  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

I  hold  that  a  delegation  of  power  must  be  an  express  delegation. 
Here  the  Constitution  says,  that  the  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved. 
Here  is  this  general  reservation  of  all  powers  not  delegated.  Now  I 
hold  that  that  makes  it  necessary  that  the  delegation  should  be  dear; 
because  here  is  the  obvious  intention  to  retain  all  powers  not  delegated. 
Why  was  this  amendment  inserted  ?  Because  certain  grants  of  powers 
were  given,  and  it  was  feared  others  might  be  taken  by  implication.  It 
was  put  in  from  greater  caution ;  from  excess  of  caution.  It  was  put  in 
to  render  it  certain  that  no  man  could  pretend  that  the  United  States 
had  any  power  not  given  in  the  Constitution.  That  is  whafLtbey  meant, 
or  else  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  so  to  amend ;  and  yet  so  neces- 
sary was  it  regarded  by  one  of  tlie  great  sages  of  the  Bevolutson, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  man  whose  constitutional  opinions  were  so  much 
approved  by  the  people  that  they  twice  elected  him  president  under  this 
Consti 'Jtion,  that  he,  speaking  of  thb  tenth'  artHe,  which  means  nothing 
at  all,  unless  it  meant  to  say,  you  must  expressly  a<sc8rtain  that  the  power 
ie  there,  in  so  many  words^  or  else  it  does  not  exist,  said,  in  his  official 
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opinion,  as  eecretazy  of  State,  I  consider  the  founiation  corner-stone  of 
the  Ckmstttation  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  upon  the  tenth  article 
of  the  amendments**'  It  will  not  do  when  a  great  apostle  of  human  libert  j 
has  declared  th»  article  to  be  the  comer-stone,  the  foundation  upon 
trhich  the  whole  structure  rests, — it  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  means 
nothing.  It  was  put  there  to  show  the  intention  to  reserve  all  power, 
which  was  not  necessarily,  by  the  strictest  construction,  granted  to  the 
United  States. 

Now  I  come  back  to  the  4th  article  of  the  C!onstitution ;  and  I  ask, 
after  these  remarks,  whether  the  words  which  I  haye  read  do  contain  a 
grant  of  power.  ^  Foil  fiuth  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State." 
That  declares  that  something  tkaU  U  done,  that  it  shall  be  done  too  in 
ever^  StatOf  and  that  something  m%ut  6e  done  hjf  the  State.  Full  futh  shall 
be  given  in  each  State.  Is  that  &  grant  of  power  to  congress  to  regulate 
how  '^foll  faith  shall  he  given  ?"  It  cerUunly  is  not  from  the  principles 
which  I  have  laid  down.  It  is  certmn  that  it  is  not  from  that  which 
follows.  If  the  framers  of  the  Ck»n3t)»ution  had  supposed  that  the  first 
clause  did  grant  the  power,  then  they  would  not  have  gone  further  and 
given  the  power  in  so  many  words ;  because  here  is  an  instrument  where 
there  are  no  words  wasted.  And  when  they  say  that  congress  may, 
by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and 
proceedings  shidl  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof,**  they  did  so,  because 
they  knew  congress  could  not  otherwise  have  touched  this  subject.  If 
the  Srst  clause  only  had  been  used,  then  congress  could  have  done 
nothing  in  the  premises.  The  prohibition,  or  command,  call  it  which 
you  please,  was  directly  to  the  States.  Then  it  goes  ou  to  say  that  con- 
gress may  retpdate  /  tliat  gives  the  power  to  congress. 

I  pass  to  the  second  section.  I  have  made  these  observations  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  principle  for  which  I  am  contending,  to  the 
second  section. 

Art  4,  sec.  2,  par.  1.  "  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  in  the  several 
States.** 

Is  that  ft  jgrant  of  power  to  congress  ?  The  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  have  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.  Well,  that  is 
a  direction  to  the  States,  and  to  nobody  else.  It  does  not  authorise 
(ingress  to  act,  and  yet  here  is  u  case  where  congress  might  act,  if  the 
St^eit  had  chosen  to  give  them  the  power.  Suppose  this  man  is  declared 
free  J  and  suppose  this  man  ships  as  a  steward  on  board  one  of  our 
merchant  vess^  and  goes  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  There  he  is 
taken  out  of  the  vessel  by  the  authorities,  and  imprisoned  during  the 
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stay  of  the  Teasel.  And  if  his  jaU  fees  are  not  then  paid,  he  is  sold  as 
a  slave.  The  State  disobeys  this  positive  command ;  and  congress  has 
not  determined  that  it  has  the  power  to  act.  And  most  certain  it  is, 
that  if  the  pretence  were  set  up  that  congress  had  a  right  to  legislate  on 
this  subject,  it  would  be  asked  with  great  pertinency, "  If  the  framers  of 
the  Ckinstitution  meant  so,  why  did  they  not  say  so,  as  they  did  in  the 
first  section  ?  **  Congress  has  no  such  power.  If  it  has,  where  is  it 
given  ?  It  is  replied, "  It  is  declared  in  the  second  section,  that  the 
citizens  shall  have  the  privileges  of  citizenship  throughout  the  United 
States."  Oh !"  the  answer  would  come, that  is  a  direction  to  tho 
States.  Where  is  the  grant  of  power  to  contrress?  No,  no!  it  is  not 
at  all  like  the  first  section.  There  full  faith  was  to  be  given  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  other  States,  tend  congress  has  the  power  hy  express  enactment 
to  (control  it.  In  the  case  of  the  second  section,  however,  congress  has 
no  such  power ;  for  if  it  was  intended  that  it  should  have  the  power,  that 
power  would  have  been  conferred  in  express  terms."  If  this  argument 
could  have  been  answered,  some  one  would  long  since  have  proposed  an 
act  protecting  the  citizens  of  each  State  in  every  other  State,  it  would 
have  been  passed,  and  it  would  have  been  sustained  by  judicial  decisions, 
and  enforced.  But  tliat  has  not  been  the  case,  because  the  power  was 
not  given  to  congress.  Well,  then,  I  come  to  the  other  clauses  of  the 
same  section. 

Art.  4,  sec.  2,  par.  2.  "A person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  froin  justice,  and  be  found  in 
another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fied,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

Any  grant  of  power  to  congress  there  ?  Not  unless  there  was  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  first  section.  But  yet  in  the  first  section  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  express,  the  grant,  and  here  not.  It  ie  not  a  clause  which 
in  its  nature  necessarily  implies  that  it  must  be  executed  by  congress, 
because  it  can  be  executed  by  the  States.  If  it  had  said  something  shall 
be  done,  and  that  something  was  that  which,  in  its  nature,  could  be  done 
only  by  the  United  States  government,  which  was  impossible  in  its  nature 
to  be  done  by  the  States,  then  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  absurd  to  pre- 
tend  it  must  be  done  by  the  States.  But  in  this  case  it  can  be  done  by 
the  States.  It  is  now  done  by  the  States,  although  regulated  by  a  fede- 
ral law.  It  can  be  dope  by  virtue  of  a  State  law,  just  as  well  as  by  con- 
gress. The  State  of  Massachusetts  might  have  made  regulations  to  give 
up  fugitives  from  justice,  just  as  well  as  congress.  It  would  have  been 
for  the  mutual  interest  of  the  States  of  this  Union  to  make  laws  for  the 
delivery  of  fugitives  from  justice.   It  would  have  been  done  just  aa 
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certainly,  and  joat  as  weU,  by  States  ^  by  congress.  Not  only  is  this 
power  not  given  to  congress  in  words,  bat  it  is  a  power  which  might 
with  eqaa)  propriety  be  given  to  either  the  State  or  the  national  govern- 
ment;  and  the  Constitution  has  declared  that  that  wluch  is  not  given  to 
ths  genera)  government  is  reserved  to  the  States. 

The  Ck>HmssxoNEB.  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  wish  to 
understand  you.  I  wish  to  ask  if  your  argument  goes  so  far  aa  to  main- 
tun  that  congress  has  not  the  power  to  carry  oat  that  section  ? 

Mb.  Ramtoul.  It  does.  I  know  that  congress  have  legislated  on 
this  subject.  But  I  maintain  that  the  power  is  not  granted.  Then  comes 
the  next  clause.  The  ground  that  I  have  taken  may  be  defended  with 
stronger  arguments  with  regard  to  this  clause,  than  with  regard  to  the 
clause  concerning  fugitives  from  justice ;  so  that  a  judge  with  nice  dis- 
tinctions might  decide  that  congress  could  pass  laws  with  reference  to 
the  first,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  second.  The  objection  is  stronger 
in  rygard  to  the  latter. 

Art.  4,  sec  2,  par.  8.  "No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  d6e." 

Now,  I  say,  here  is  no  grant  of  power,  which  is  the  same  remark  I 
made  with  regard  to  the  last  clause.  But  I  go  further  with  regard  to 
thb,  and  say  that  there  are  words  here  to  show  that  the  reference  is 
made  directly  to  the  States.  And  the  words  are  these:  "No  pei*son 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  thebein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labor.''  There  is  a  prohibition  directed 
to  the  States.  You  shall  not  undertake  by  your  laws  to  discharge  a 
fugitive  from  labor.. 

The  prohibition  is,  from  its  nature  as  well  as  its  form,  directed  to  the 
States,  and  cannot  be  directed  to  anybody  else.  The  prohibition  is  to 
the  States  clearly  upon  the  face  of  it;  and  although  a  judge  might  think 
my  argument  not  of  sufHcient  force  in  regard  to  the  former  clause,  yet 
here  the  qrgument  is  stronger.  Here  is  not  only  no  grant  of  power,  it 
is  not  only  a  power  which  States  can  exercise  as  easily  as  the  general 
government,  (you  may  think  that  the  general  government  would  do  it 
.  better,  and  I  might  think  it  might  do  it  worse,  which  would  be  a  matter 
of  opinion ;)  but  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  does  not  give  the  power 
to  congress,  shows  that  it  must  remain  with  the  States ;  and  then  comes 
the  direct  prohibition  to  the  States.  Then  if  that  prohibition  is  directed 
to  the  States,  what  follows  ?  "  But  shall  be  delivered  up ! "  Delivered  up  ? 


By  whom  ?  By  the  party  that  is  prohibited  I  The  State  is  conimaaded  ■ 
not  to  discharge,  and  «Ae  State  is  commanded  to  deliver  up.  ^  1^  the  Con- ^ 
Btitijtion  meant  that  Congress ;  should  exercise  the  power,  they  wonld  - 
have  said  so.  If  they  meant  to  have  Congress  and  the  States  act  on 
this  subject,  (soncurrent  power  would  have  been  ^ven.  This,  then,  is  a  ' 
grant  of  power  solely  to  the  States,  or  solely  to  the  general  govemmeni; 
and  as  I  cannot  find  tho  grant  to  tlie  general  government,  as  this  dause 
stands  predsely  as  the  first  clause  in  the  first  section  would,  without  the 
power,  unless  it  is  given,  I  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power 
is  retained  in  the  States  exclusively.  Here,  both  the  prohibition  and 
the  command  are  addressed  to  the  State.  And  I  am  induce^i  to  think 
that  this  is  the  view  the  State  of  Georgia  wiU  ultimately  take  of  the 
subject,  consistently  with  that  system  of  doctrine  which  she  has  always 
advanced,  and  with  that  jealousy  which  she  has  always  manifested  with 
regard  to  the  increase  of  federal  power.  Consistently  with  that  view 
which  they  have  long  maintained,  they  cannot  take  the  latitudinarian 
construction.  And  sure  I  am  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  would 
necessarily  take  this  view  of  it,  or  else  strangely  depart  from  her  most 
dierished  principles.  I  do  not  urge  this  as  authority  for  your  honor  to 
act  on.  I  simply  bring  forward  that  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  supposition, 
if  it  be  only  a  supposition,  in  order  to  remind  your  honor  that  there  is 
not  a  general  ascert^ed  consent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
any  contrary  doctrine.  .  - 

It  is  not  certain  thai  the  people  of  the  slave-holding  States,  as  a  gen-, 
era!  thing,  wiU  hold  this  law  constitutional,  on  the  ground  on  which  I 
am  now  speaking.  Many  of  their  statemen  have  declared  that  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  encroachments  of  the  federal  power.  Senators  from  the 
South  have  agreed  in  this.  The  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  to  mention  no  other 
name,  contends  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  outrages  upon  the  States, 
for  Congress  to  exercise  a  power  not  granted  in  the.  Constitution,  and  he 
denies  this  power  to  be  grated.  And  I  undertake  to  say  thui,  that  feel- 
ing is  increasing,  and  likely  to  increase  everywhere.  For  it  is  most 
important  to  proceed  upon  sound  principles,  and  people  in  a  great  crisis 
go  back  to  sound  principles.  These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  I  say ' 
that  this  law  is  unconstitutionid. 

There  is  no  grant  of  power  to  enact  it.  "  It  cannot  be  enacted  without 
such  a  grant.  I  then  go  further  and  say,  which  is  a  mere  recapitulation, 
that  this  law  is  unconstitutional,  because  it  is  in  violation  of  express  pro- 
visions of  this  Constitution.  And  those  I  have  already  argued.  They 
are,  that  judidal  power  shall  be  exercised  only  by  judges ;  that  in  suits 
at  common  law, '  where  the  value  in  controversy  is  more  than  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved;  There  are  various 
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o^r  piTdposiUons  wMdt  hestt  \spo&  the  subject^  such  as  that  a  pariy  shall 
not  fee  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  dae  process  of 
hm»  And^  doe  process  <^  law  includes  trial  by  jary  and  an  impartial 
l^sanngwith  confronting  of  witnesses.  Liberty  is  of  more  value,  most 
ceriBdnly,  than  the  sum  of  money  limiUng  jury  trials,  or  than  any  other 
OfNPM^ivable  sum  of  money. 

Xs&y  that  this  act  is  void,  because  it  oontravenes  express  provisions 
of  ^e  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
l^ates  knows  but  three  hinds  of  power:  le^laUve,  executive,  and 
judioiid.  The  executive  power  cannot  be  intrusted  to  anybody  else  than 
the  president,  although  he  may  employ  instruments.  The  legislative 
power  cannot  be  intrusted  t&  imybody  else  than  the  legislature.  The 
judicial  power  cannot  be-intrusted  to  anybody  else  than  the  judges. 
AixA  the  Constitution  does  not  pretend  or  undertake  to  do  otherwise. 

Kow  you  might  as  wdtt  say  that  Congress  could  intrust  to  the  executive 
ft  porlioQ  of  the  judidal  power,  or  to  the  judges  a  portion  of  the  executive 
power,  or  to  either  of  them  a  portion  of  the  legislative  power,  as  to  say 
that  persons  who  are  not  of  the  judiciary  shall  exercise  judicial  power. 
The  power  under  which  your  honor  is  asked  to  act,  must  be  one  of  these 
iSum  powers.  Is  it  a  legislative  power  ?  Certainly  not !  Is  it  an  ex- 
e<»tive  power  ?  Certainly  not !  If  your  honor  is  merely  acting  as  the 
instrument  of  the  government,  in  accordance  with  acts  which  are  con- 
stitutional, we  should  be  glad  to  know  it  But  in  this  ease  the  decision 
of  tiie  controversy  is  an  act  of  judicial  power,  and  not  an  act  of  executive 
power.  Then  your  honor  must  sit  under  the  authority  of  the  judicisd 
power. 

All  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  president.  Is  your  honor  acting 
by  his  ord^a?  If  so,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it.  Is  yonr  honor 
acting  by  virtue  of  any  decree  in  the  United  States  Court  ?  No,  again  I 
What  ia  it  that  your  bono?  is  doing  ?  Trying  a  c^e,  and  nothing  else ! 
Why,  what  X  read  fr<«n  Itord  Coke,  quoted  from  YirgU,  about  the  court 
below,  whero.his  honor,  Judge  Bhadamanthus,  first  punished,  and  then 
heard,  was  a  slander  upon  that  court.  It  is  not  so.  The  latest  reporter 
concerning  that  court,  {Dante  AUigJiierif)  has  given  a  different  account 
of  the  judgment  rendered  by  Judge  Minos,  having  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  Bhadamanthus.  He  tells  us : 

"Dicono  e  odono,  e  poi  son  giu  voUe/* 
They  speak,  and  hear,  and  t/bt  ore  whirled  below. 

Now,  in  this  case,  is  yonr  honor  hearing  a  case  as  they  are  heard  in 
all  courts  oa  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  a  case  which  is  to  be  decided  on 
judicial  principles,  or  is  your  honor  acting  as  an  executive  officer  ?  In 
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wbicb  latter  case,  all  the  qaestions  both  of  fact  and  of  law  would  ^eem 
to  be  raiBed  and  heard  to  little  purpose.  I  suppose  that  the  argument  I 
am  making  is  addressed  to  the  judicial  mind  of  the  officer,  and  that  his 
action  on  it  is  a  judicial  action.  If  it  be  a  judicial  act,  where  does  your 
honor  get  the  authority  for  it  ?  Your  honor  gets  it,  if  at  all,  from  that 
part  of  the  Constitution  from  which  the  other  judicial  power  comes.  And 
no  fraction  of  that  can  be  given  to  any  one  except  a  judge.  And  is  not 
your  honor  doing  a  judicial  act,  without  the  functions  of  a  judge  ?  Ai^ 
you  not  doing  such  an  act,  when  you  hear,  weigh,  and  decide  upon  an 
argument  upon  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress  ?  Aye,  decide 
without  appeal ! 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion,  for  there  are  but  three  classes 
of  power  in  the  Constitution.  Is  your  honor  to  suppose  that  this  pre- 
liminary examination,  held  by  an  executive  officer,  is  merely  to  send  a 
man  somewhere  else  where  the  same  question  may  be  tried?  Does 
your  honor  suppose  that  the  escape  of  this  man  is  to  be  tried  anywhere 
else  ?  If  your  honor  remands  him  to  Greorgia,  it  puts  him  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  man  already  adjudged  to  be  a  slave.  He  is  tried  by  a  different 
law  there,  from  what  he  is  here»  The  fact  that  he  is  a  colored  man  does 
not  make  a  presumption  agtunst  him  here  that  he  is  a  slave.  In  GeQifpa, 
the  presumption  of  fact  and  the  preaumpUon  of  law  are,  that  he  is  a 
slave.  Tou  send  this  man  from  the  place  where  the  presumption  of  law 
and  the  presumption  of  fact  are  that  he  is  free ;  and  you  send  him  back 
to  Georgia,  where  there  are  two  presumptions,  the  one  of  law,  and  the 
other  of  fact,  which  close  his  mouth  upon  this  question.  The  fact  of  ms 
ESCAPE  is  settled  here.  Nor  do  I  know  that  there  is  any  law  of  Georgia 
which  would  make  him  free,  if  he  had  been  (Mirried  by  force  from  that 
State  to  this ;  or  if  that  be  law  in  Georgia,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is 
BO  in  all  other  States.  Or  even  if  it  be  law  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  that  law  may  be  changed  in  any  of  the  States  at  any  time.  There- 
fore your  honor  may  be  JinaUy  deciditiff  questions  of  law  as  against  all , 
possible  remedies.   Are  not  these  acts  judicial  ? 

Why,  th3  court  below,  that  I  spoke  of,  might  be  said  to  be  going 
through  a  preparatory  process,  for  the  convicte  await  final  judgment. 
We  do  not  know  that  this  man  will  have  another  judgment  in  this  world. 
He  may  have  one  on  different  principles  in  the  world  to  come. 

There  are  several  things  that  I  had  intended  to  say  yesterday  upon  the 
other  points  raised,  as  to  where  this  contravenes  positive  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  But  I  forbear  to  urge  them.  When  the  court  intimated 
that  twenty-four  hours  were  sufficient  to  prepare  for  this  debate,  it  was 
an  intimation  to  the  counsel  that  no  very  wide  range  of  debate  would  be 
allowed  to  be  taken. 
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There  were  some  minor  points presented  by  Mr.  Rantoul,  not 
of  general  interest,  relating  to  the  execution  of  the  papers  from 
Gfeorgia,  etc,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  detail  here. 

Charles  G.  Loring,  Esq.,  delivered  a  powerful  and  earnest 
closing  argument  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  and  the  cause  of 
the  cMmant  was  argued  by  Seth  J.  Thomas,  Esq. 

On  the  11th,  Geo.  T.  Ciurtis,  Esq.,  the  commissioner,  delivered 
an  elaborate  written  opinion,  fully  sustaining  the  statute  in  all 
points,  and  executed  a  certificate  remanding  Sims  into  the 
custody  of  the  claimant. 

On  Saturday  the  5th,  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Esq.,  had  moved  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This 
was  refused  without  argument.  After  the  refusal,  Mr.  Sewall 
asked  leave  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  petition,  but  this  was  also 
refused.  In  the  course  of  that  day  and  Sunday,  it  was  under- 
stood that  several  gentlemen,  among  whom  Charles  G.  Loring 
and  Franklin  Dexter,  Esquires,  have  been  named,  spoke  pri- 
vately to  the  Chief  Justice  on  the  subject,  urging  the  propriety 
of  a  hearing,  and  it  was  then  intimated  that  the  court  would 
hear  an  argument  on  Monday  morning. 

Accordingly,  on  Monday,  the  7th,  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
paration for  the  hearing  before  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Rantoul 
went  into  the  Supreme  Court  and  delivered  an  earnest,  eloquent, 
and  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  the  granting  of  the  writ. 
As  his  argument  vras  on  the  same  points  and  autL  irities  which 
he  used  before  the  commissioner,  they  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Esq.,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Rantoul  in  this . 
motion ;  but  Mi.  Dana  stated  that  he  had  been  called  in  without 
a  moment's  notice,  it  being  understood  that  Mr.  Sewall's  mo- 
lion  was  refused,  and  left  the  argument  entirely  to  Mr.  Rantoulr 
who  was  prepared  on  the  points,  as  counsel  before  the  com- 
missioner. Mr.  Dana  presented  the  single  point  that  the  court 
must  grant  the  writ,  if  the  petition  was  in  due  form  and  pre- 
sented a  probable  cause,  and  the  hearing  must  be  had  on  the 
return.  He  admitted  that  the  courts  in  England  had  assumed 
a  discretion,  and  had  been  followed  by  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try;  but  he  argued  that  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts, 
eh.  3,  sections  1-4,  intended  to  take  away  this  discretion,  or  tc 
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declare  it  unlawful.  The  court  overruled  this  point,  as  well  as 
the  points  made  by  Mr.  Rantoul  on  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  statute  under  which  Sims  was  held,  and  refused  the  writ. 

With  the  decision  of  the  commissioner  ended  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Rantoul  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  fugitive,  and  in  favor  of 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  as  embodied  in  this  case ; 
labor  so  honorable  to  his  heart  and  his  understanding.,  but  still 
more  so  to  his  civil  courage  and  disinterestedness. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  case  is  part  of  the  history  of 
Massachusetts,  for  good  or  for  ill. 

On  Thursday,  April  10th,  Charles  Sumner  and  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Jr.,  Esquires,  presented  a  petition  for  a  habeas  corpus  to 
Judge  Woodbury,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  then  in  the  city. 
A  hearing  was  had  late  at  night,  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  in 
the  Circuit  Court  room,  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  police.  This 
petition  was  to  discharge  Sims  from  the  custody  of  the  mar- 
shal, as  far  as  he  held  him,  under  a  complaint  issued  against 
him  for  resisting  an  officer  of  the  United  States.  It  was  founded 
on  the  reason  that  the  marshal  had  held  him  for  nearly  six  days 
in  custody  under  this  complaint,  without  taking  him  before  a 
magistrate  to  be  examined  or  bailed.  Judge  Woodbury  refused 
the  writ,. on  the  ground  that  the  marshal  had  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  delayed  bringing 
him  before  a  commissioner.  The  object  of  this  proceeciing  was 
to  leave  Sims  to  the  operation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
alone.  If  he  was  held  by  that  alone,  it  was  contended  that  the 
claim  of  the  master,  being  a  merely  civil  claim,  must  yield  to 
the  criiriinal  process  of  the  State.  And  there  was  at  this  titne 
a  criminal  process  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
leqais^g  him  to  arrest  Sims  for  an  assault  with  an  intent  to 
loll.  On  this,  it  was  intended  to  try  the  question  of  precedence 
'between  the  State  criminal  process  and  the  claim  of  the  master. 
To  avoid  this,  a  complaint  was  made  against  Sims  before  Mr. 
Commissioner  Hallett,  for  resisting  a  United  States  officer,  and 
a  warrant  placed  by  him  in  the  marshal's  hands,  commanding 
him  to  arrest  Sims  and  bring  him  before  a  commissioner  for  a 
hearing.  This  warrant  was  kept  by  the  marshal,  and  he  refused 
to  surrender  Sims  to  the  sheriff,  on  the  ground  that  the  criminal 
process  of  the  United  States  had  the  first  possession.  Judge 
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Woodbury  refusing  to  discharge  Sims  from  that  warrant,  and 
justifying  the  marshal  in  retainiug  hira  under  it  without  return 
or  service,  the  marshal  continued  to  hold  Sims  under  it  until 
he  was  out  of  the  limits  of  the  State,  without  ever  bringing 
him  before  a  magistrate  to  be  examined  or  bailed.  And  the 
sheriff  refused  to  take  Sims  from  the  custody  of  the  marshal. 
Thus  he  was  taken  out  of  the  State  under  the  certificate  of 
the  commissioner,  covered  by  a  sham  criminal  process  of  the 
United  States. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MB.  BANTOUL'S  EARLY  AND  PERSEVERING  DEVOTION  TO  TBE  CAUSE 

OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

In  one  to  whom  knowledge  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  to  have 
been  an  active  and  efficient  advocate  of  education,  and  a  zeal- 
ous friend  of  improvement  in  the  means  of  its  general  difiusion, 
was  but  a  natural  and  consistent  expression  of  character. 
Such  were  his  singular  powers  of  acquisition,  and  his  incessant 
industry  as  a  student,  that  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  knowl- 
edge was  formed  as  much  firom  his  consciousness,  his  personal 
experience,  as  from  his  observation  of  its  effects  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  most  useful  and  honored  of  mankind.  While  he 
felt  its  generous  tendencies,  the  enlargement  of  view  it  imparts, 
its  endless  multiplication  of  interesting  objects  of  thought,  and 
of  motives  to  all  kinds  of  excellence,  still  be  maintained,  that 
knowledge  itself  depended  for  its  worth,  its  character  as  good 
or  bad,  beneficent  or  hurtful,  on  the  use  made  of  it.  Like  the 
noon-day  light,  it  may  shine  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  on  the 
pathway  of  the  just  and  the  unjusi 

While  he  held  that  knowledge  is  to  be  regarded  as  instm- 
mental,  chiefly  a  means,  rather  than  an  end,  since  it  may  be 
power  for  evil  as  well  as  good,  yet  he  looked  to  education  as 
the  great  reforming  principle  of  the  world.  Of  the  marked 
difference  between  the  aims  of  the  present  age,  and  those  of 
any  preceeding  one  in  respect  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  he 
said:  "In  past  ages  the  means  of  the  acqubition  of  knowl- 
edge were  only  within  the  reach  of  the  privileged  few,  and 
although  they  were  justly  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  greatest 
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consideration,  yet  their  extensive  diffusion,  and  more  especially 
their  universal  use,  through  all  the  gradations  of  society, 
scarcely  were  thought  of.  Now,  it  is  not  so  much  an  object  of 
inquiry  how  men  may  increase  a  stock  of  learning  and  knowl" 
edge,  far  advanced  beyond  a  vast  majority  of  mankind,  but 
rather  how  all  may  be  finished  with  the  means  of  that  knowl- 
edge which  will  enlighten  them  in  regard  '  their  common 
duties,  and  best  promote  the  enjoyment  and  happiness  of 
their  lives." 

In  thus  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men,  few,  who 
have  not  made  the  advancement  of  education  a  distinct  profes- 
sion,  have  exerted  a  wider,  or  more  beneficial  influence  than 
Mr.  Bantoul.  He  was,  however,  very  far  indeed  from  regard- 
ing the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect, the  whole,  or  even  the  principal  part  of  education.  He 
thought  much  more  of  the  training  of  the  sentiments  and 
affections,  which,  as  it  forms  the  moral  character,  renders 
knowledge  a  blessing  or  an  evil.  The  theme  of  one  of  his  earliest 
published  addresses  on  this  subject,  was  "  The  greater  importance 
of  moral  education  than  intellectual."  On  this  distinction  he 
always  insisted  with  great  earnestness.  It  pervaded  all  his 
views  upon  the  subject,  and  involved  a  principle  worthy  of  this 
reiterated  announcement.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake 
than  that  the  chief  purpose  of  education  is  accomplished  in 
merely  intellectual  culture.  Enough,  and  more  than  enough  is 
said  of  this.  The  homage  paid  to  it,  if  not  exaggerated,  is  due 
much  more  to  the  culture  and  discipline  of  the  sentiments  and 
affections.  Training  them  in  the  right  direction  is  the  highest 
office  of  the  teacher.  Intellectual  power  alone,  may  indeed  be 
admired,  like  the  mountain  torrent,  or  the  lightning  flash,  for 
force  or  brilliancy ;  but  a  higher  homage  is  due  to  morality, 
that  rectitiide  of  aim  which  guides  the  strength  of  the  one,  and 
the  swiftness  of  the  other,  to  beneficent  results. 

Mr,  Eantoul  felt  and  incidcated  this  higher  reverence  for 
moral  worth.  "  The  heart,"  he  says, "  is  the  only  true  standard 
by  which  the  real  worth  of  man,  a  moral  agent,  can  be  esti- 
mated. Knowledge  is  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or 
ill  used.  Morality  is  good  of  itself."  These  principles,  so 
honorable  to  the  convictions  of  his  mature  understanding,  gave 
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an  ingenuousness  of  character,  a  directness  and  purity  of  pur- 
pose to  his  whole  life.  They  early  turned  his  attention  to  those 
objects  of  moral  reform  in  which  the  public  felt  a  growing  in- 
terest, and  which  he  believed  necessary  to  individual  usefulness 
and  national  prosperity.  His  advocacy  of  the-  cause  of  tem- 
perance, of  which  he  was  in  habit  an  example,  was  marked  by 
a  zeal,  free  from  cant  and  extravagance,  and  .by  a  respect  for 
those  natural  rights,  which  no  freeman  can  surrender,  of  doing 
his  own  thinking  and  using  his  own  senses  in  his  own  way, 
while  he  duly  regards  the  rights  of  others.  3Mr.  Rantoul  was 
not  guilty  of  a  common  injustice  in  the  friends  of  a  good  ob- 
ject, of  denouncing  those  who  happen  to  differ  from  them,  as 
to  the  best  means  of  promoting  it.  For  the  sake  of  a  tempo- 
rary victory,  or  even  a  lasting  triumph,  he  would  not  misstate 
facts,  or  deny  principles  which  his  understanding  justified.  All 
who  know  him  intimately,  honored  the  sentiment,  which  he 
deeply  felt,  of  responsibility  in  the  use  of  his  mental  powers. 
Ambitious,  he  unquestionably  was,  of  the  honor  conferred  by 
intellectual  distinction;  but  he  would  not  sacrifice  to  it  his 
sense  of  duty,  his  moral  independence.  His  highest  ambition 
was  to  do  true  service  to  his  fellow  men.  He  acted  on  the 
principle,  to  which  his  early  education  had  given  an  abiding 
force,  that  no  success  in  life,  whether  measured  by  wealth  or 
fame,  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  calm  smishine  of 
conscious  integrity,  or  of  that  just  praise  which  is  awarded  to 
a  life  of  usefulness  and  beneficence. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Rantoul  as  an  advocate  of 
-  popular  education.  His  numerous  speeches  at  conventions  of 
the  friends  of  this  great  cause,  in  the  different  counties  of  his 
native  State,  ate  now  to  be  found  only  in  their  effects,  and  the 
memories  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  One  of  these, 
and  not  the  least  eloquent,  was  delivered  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  interest.  It  was  in  Plymouth  county,  previous  to 
the  establishment  there  of  the  Normal  School,  before  a  large 
convention  of  those  who  favored  it,  and  which  was  also  addres- 
sed by  the  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster. 
Mr.  Rantoul's  eloquent  and  effective  appeal  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion, was  worthy  of  his  association  with  such  men  in  such  a 
cause,  worthy  of  himself,  and  of  his  numerous  and  enlightened 
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auditory.  What  illnstrioas  examples  of  the  ahnost  creative 
power  of  education  are  presented  in  the  character  of  the  three 
men,  who  there  stood  up,  amid  scenes  made  holy  by  the  love 
of  liberty  and  religion,  by  the  toils  and  sufTerings  of  their  pil- 
grim ancestors,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture.  What  examples  of  its  power  and  how  well  did  they 
justify  the  respect  paid  to  it  by  the  fathers  of  New  England. 
Could  they  have  looked  down  from  their  celestial  abodes,  upon 
this  gathering  of  their  descendants,  their  heavenly  benedictions 
would  have  descended  ipon  this  public  endeavor  to  fosv. ;  that 
education,  which  they  honored  as  the  parent  of  national  liberty 
and  guardian  of  true  religion.  The  old  man  eloquent,*'  who 
had  risen  under  the  plastic  influences  of  domestic,  literary,  and 
political  education,  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, and  the  republic  of  freedom  — the  chief  ma^ster  of  the 
Union,  who,  the  longer  he  lived,  was  the  more  a  republican, 
whose  knowledge,  in  his  latter  years,  of  the  political  history 
and  the  actual  condition  of  every  'government,  every  dynasty, 
every  people  in  the  civilized  world,  was  more  extensive  and  ac- 
curate than  that  of  any  other  man  living ;  he  to  whom  the 
secrets  of  courts  and  cabinets,  of  kings  and  republics,  were 
alike  familiar,  who  in  wisdom,  as  well  as  years,  was  the  coun- 
sellor and  guide  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in  all  lands ;  what 
an  example  was  he  of  the  ennobling  benefits  of  education! 
And  without  it,  what  would  have  been  the  late  great  orator, 
jurist,  statesman,  Daniel  Webster  ?  He,  whose  mind  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  modelled  in  the  majestic  proportions  of  his 
physical  frame,  whose  eloquence  in  the  senate  fell  with  the 
force  of  the  club  of  Hercules  upon  the  hydra  form  of  disunion, 
and  whose  ability  in  the  cabinet  wrong  from  despotic  courts, 
unwilling  homage  to  the  majesty  and  power  of  republicanism ; 
the  lofty  structure  of  his  fame  was  founded  as  much  upon  the 
advantages  of  education,  as  on  his  singular  natural  endow- 
ments. Last,  but,  his  years  being  considered,  not  least,  the  la- 
mented EantonI,  cut  short  so  early  in  a  career  of  public  useful- 
ness and  enduring  fame,  not  inferior  in  the  substantial  acquire- 
ments upon  which  it  was  made  to  rest,  or  in  the  genius  with 
which  it  was  vindicated,  to  any  that  ever  graced  the  halls  of 
American  legislation,  c?  gave  a  charm  and  a  blessing  to  the 
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scenes  of  private  life,  he,  as  wcnderfial  for  varied  knowledge  as 
for  brilliancy  of  intellect,  most  happily  illustrated  the  beneficent 
results  of  an  ardent  pursuit  of  truth,  and  a  high  moral  culture. 
The  mere  presence  of  such  men  at  a  convention  of  the  friends 
of  popular  education,  was  a.  noble  advocacy  of  the  caiase.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  object  of  this  convention  was  soon 
accomplished ;  its  failure  was  impossible. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  was  established  in 
1836 ;  and  from  that  time  to  1842,  Mr.  Bantoul  was  one  of  its 
most  active  and  efficient  members.  He  not  only  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  furnished  with  information  suited  to  its 
objects,  he  was  ready  to  work  for  their  accomplishment.  His 
zeal  was  guided  by  knowledge,  and  his  industry  was  indefati- 
gable. His  labors  in  that  office  were  congenial  with  his  tastes 
and  principles ;  for  he  felt  that  he  was  at  work  for  tlie  people, 
.  and  for  institutions  of  infinite  value,  depending  on  the  people's 
intelligence  and  virtue.  Long,  however,  before  these  public 
and  official  labors  in  the  cause  of  education,  Mr.  Rantoul 
proved  himself  its  active  friend,  by  addressep  from  time  to  time 
delivered  on  kindred  topics,  and  adapted  to  enforce  and  illus- 
trate its  importance.  In  subsequent  chapters,  some  of  these 
productions  will  be  given  to  the  reader.  He  was  early,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  advocate  of  those  useful  institutions  for  mutual 
information  and  improvements,  known  throughout  the  country 
under  the  name  of  Lyceums.  He  actually  originated,  at  the 
cost  of  considerable  effort,  several  of  those,  the  earliest  formed 
in  this  Commonwealth.  To  an  address,  extracts  from  which 
are  given  in  No.  6,  Vol.  I,  of  the  Workingmen's  Library,  (1834,) 
reference  has  already  beeii  made.  Its  subject,  "  Moral  Educa- 
tion more  important  than  Intellectual,"  is  ably  Ulustrated.  Bat 
as  the  leading  thoughts  and  valuable  sentiments  of  this  address 
are  incorporated,  with  addx  ional  remarks,  in  an  article  of  his 
on  Education  in  the  North  American  Review,  (Oct  No.  1838,) 
further  reference  to  that  earlier  production  seems  unnecessary. 
In  1839  was  published  Mr.  Eantoul's  "  Introductory  Discourse 
before  "the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,"  which,  together 
with  the  article  on  Education  in  the  following  pages,  is  again 
presented  to  the  public.  In  the  same  year,  1839,  Mr.  Eantoul 
was  requested,  on  the  spur  of  a  sudden  emergency,  when  he 
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was  pressed  for  want  of  time  for  other  engagements,  which  he 
deemed  indispensable,  to  prepare  the  "  Introductory  Essay  to 
the  Scjdool  Library,"  a  series  of  works  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  How  well  he  performed  a  task  so  unexpectedly 
imposed,  which  had  been  assigned  to  another,  and  for  which 
Mr.  .Rantoul  was  allowed  scarcely  an  hour  for  immediate  pre- 
paration, any  one  can  judge  by  turning  to  Vol.  I.  of  that  work. 
This  essay  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with  which 
he  coiumended,  in  appropriate  extracts,  the  best  things  which 
had  been  said,  either  in  legislative  assemblies  or  by  distin- 
guished individuals,  in  public  or  private  life,  on  the  subject  of 
popular  education,  and  the  kind  of  books  ,  best  suited  to  the 
dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  readers  furnished 
by  the  common  schools.  Its  republication,  however  desirable, 
would  scarcely  be  consistent  with  the  design  of  this  volume. 

On  the  whole,  the  labors  of  Mr.  Rantoul  in  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular education  will  long  be  held  in  honor  by  the  friends  of 
•American  liberty,  and  especially  by  the  citizens  of  his  native 
State.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  its  ablest,  most  con- 
sistent and  persevering  advocates. 

In  the  midst  of  Mr.  Rantoul's  professional  and  political 
career,  and  the  innumerable  calls  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
education  and  reform,  he  found  time  to  collect  and  arrange  a 
mass  of  materials  for  a  history  of  France.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  rendered  his  library  rich  and  voluminous  in  the  treasures 
of  French  literature  and  science,  necessary  to  an  accomplished 
historian  of  that  country.  Some  thirteen  hundred  volumes  of 
the  best  French  authorities,  which  he  had  selected  with  great 
care,  aflbrded  him  the  means  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a 
subject  so  interesting  to  him. 

He  often  remarked  that  the  history  of  Erance  ought  to  be 
written  by  an  American ;  and  he  had  written  an  introduction 
to  such  a  work,  and  matured  a  plan  of  the  whole.  Had  he 
lived  to  complete  this  undertaking,  his  learning  and  talents  give 
ample  pledge  that  it  would  hav-;  been  a  noble  monument  to  his 
fame. 
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FIBST  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  NOBTH  AMERICAN  BEVIBW. 

1.  JTte  Constitvtion  o/the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Chapter  Fifth. 

2.  TTie  Revised  iSiatutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  passed  November  4th, 

1835,!  Chapter  TwentyAMrd. 

3.  An  Act  authorizing  the  EstabUshmera  of  District  School  Libraries.  April  12ib,  1837. 

4.  Act  to  estatHsh  a  Board  of  Education.  April  20tli,  1837. 

5.  An  Act  concerning  Schools.   April  13th,  1838. 

6.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  First  Annual  Report 

of  the  Secretary  of  ihe  Board.  Printed  Document  of  the  Senate,  No.  26.  Febmaiy 
l8t,  1838.  pp.  75. 

7.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  Subject  of  School  Houses,  sup- 

plemeniary  to  his  First  Annual  Report.  Printed  Document  of  the  Senate,  No.  80. 
March  29th,  1838.  pp.  64. 

8.  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Listruction  in  Europe,  made  to  the  Thirty-sixth  General 

Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Decemba- 19,  1837.  By  C.  E.  Stowe.  Rqprinted 
h/  Order  of  the  House  of  Representativei  qftheL^ftslaiure  of  Maseachttsdts.  March 
29di,  1838.   Printed  Document  of  the  House,  No.  64.  pp.^68. 

9.  Report  and  Resolves  relative  to  qualifying  Teachers  of  Common  Schools.  Prints  Doo 

ument  of  the  House,  No.  57.  pp.  8. 

10.  Abstract  of  the  Masscuhusetts  Sdiool  Returns,  for  1957.  Janiiaiy  1st,  1838.  pp.302.. 

11.  Bjesdvea  rdativeto  quaUJying  Teachers  for  Common  Schools.  April  19th,  1838. 

Perhaps  no  people  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth  were  ever  more  deeply 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  necessitj  of  providing  for  all  the  children  of 
the  commonity  a  wholesome  education,  than  the  Pilgrims  who  landed 
on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  at  tb<f>.ir  immediate  descendants  and  sao- 
cessors,  the  founders  of  the  ]  r  .k^iiig^land  States.  They  indeed  seem, 
like  that  Eastern  monarch  wh  ccelled  the  age  in  which  he  live^  in  the 
homely  wisdom  of  common  *  \  as  much  as  in  all  the  learning  of  his 
time,  to  have  regarded  the  1  3  up  of  the  rising  generation  in  the 
way  they  should  go,  as  the  /  effectual  preparation  to  fit  them  to 
walk  in  the  path  of  virtue.  Jhey  were  not  the  men  to  neglect  any 
known  duty ;  and,  accordingly,  their  conduct  evin:ces  an  anxious  deter- 
mination, ^m  the  very  firsts  to  bequeath  to  their  posteri^,  wisdom^ 
knowledge,  tmd  virtue,  generally  diffused,  to  be  the  stability  of  their 
times,  their  trust  and  stay  amid  all  coming  dangers.  No  one  who 
reviews  their  early  legislation  can  fail  to  perceive  that  they  regarded 
Education  as  the-sheet-anchor  of  the  public  welfare,  the  essential  Beca>^ 
rity  of  the  highest  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  the  mighty  family 
of  nations;  in  whose  m^esUc  march>  conquest,  and  occupation,  over 
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this  newly  discovered  continent;  God's  Frovidence  had  ordained' them 
to  be  the  pioneers. 

Jf  an  undertaking,  commenced  upon  the  principles  of  Anglo- Ameri- 
ican  colonization,  had  totally  miscarried,  if  the  various  obstacles  which 
the  adventurous  fathers  of  the  Western  world  were  destined  to  encounter 
had  forever  frustrated  and  extinguished  their  enterprise,  it  would  still 
have  interested  us  intensely  as  an  object  of  philosophical  curiosity. 
But,  when  we  know  that  it  has  succeeded,  and  consider  the  consequences 
of  its  success,  it  stands  out  in  prominent  reUef  above  all  other  facts,  the 
original,  peculiar,  heaven-directed  phenomenon  of  human  history.  Love 
to  God  and  man,  freedom,  light  and  progress  were  the  guiding  and  gov- 
erning motives  of  their  holy  work.  When  we  look  back  upon  those 
chosen  instruments  of  our-  redemption  from  the  fetters  which  yet  bind 
speech  and  action,  nay,  thought  and  conscience,  in  the  world  from  which 
ihey  came  out,  their  magnanimous  purpose,  carried  into  effect  as  it  was, 
with  tiiC  stern  inflexibility  of  an  abiding  conviction  of  duty,  kindles  in 
our  hearts  a  glow  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  But  when  we  view 
ih^  great  design  accomplished,  and  regard  the  immensity  of  its  results, 
the  moral  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  rises  to  a  character  of  sublimity 
&&t  can  never  be  surpassed,  and  can  scarcely  be  paralleled. 

A  refined  civilization,  and  a  superior  political  organization,  at,  or  near, 
the  close  of  the  present  century,  will  have  peopled  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  with  one  hundred  miUions  of  inhabitants,  and  children 
are  already  bom  who  will  live  to  be  the  fellow  countrymen  of  more 
than  double  that  number.  Why  is  it  impossible  that  these  hundred,  or 
two  hundred  miUions  of  human  beings  should  be  doomed  to  live  slaves  ? 
Because  their  fathers  were  educated  in  freedom.  Why  is  it  impossible 
that  they  should  grovel  in  sensuality,  or  debase  themselves  into  a  sordid 
selfishness  ?  Because  their  fathers  were  educated  in  Christianity.  Why 
is  it  impossible  that  they  should  groan  in  want,  dragging  out  their  exis- 
tence in  pauperism  and  misery?  Because  their  fathers  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  application  of  the  sdences  to  the  useful  arts,  and  in  the 
prudent  and  wise  economy  of  public  and  private  duty,  of  sodal  and  do- 
mestic life. 

If  confidence  animates  our  anticipations,  and  hope  gilds  our  prospect, 
it  is  because  we  are  educated  to  the  capadty  of  enjoyment.  If  a  doubt 
sometimes  overclouds  the  future,  it  is  when  the  fear  steals  upon  us— » 
may  it  prove  an  idle  apprehension — that  we  shall  not  hold  true  to  the 
tniBt  confided  to  us,  and  that  the  cause  of  education  may  suffer  in  our 
hands.  Should  our  fortunes  come  to  that  issue,  we  should  be  left  with- 
out excuse ;  the  whole  world  would  cry  out  against  us,  and  we  should 
condemn  ourselves,  degenerate  sons  of  noble  ancestors. 
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The  foundation  of  the  College,  and  the  instruction  of  all  the  children 
in  the  English  tongue,  the  capital  laws,  and  the  grounds  and  principles 
of  religion,  were  among  the  first  objects  of  attention  in  the  Massachu- 
setts colony.  In  the  Colony  Laws,  under  date  of  1642,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing enactment:—^ 

«  Whereas,  through  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  us,  there  is  a  college 
founded  in  Cambridge,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  called  Harvard  Col- 
lege, for  the  encouragement  whereof  tuis  court  hath  given  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  also  the  revenue  of  the  ferry  betwixt  Charles- 
town  and  Boston ;  and  that  the  well  ordering  and  managing  of  the  said 
college  is  of  great  concernment ;  Tt  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Deputy,  and  all  the  magistrates  within  the  jurisdictioa,  to- 
gether with  the  teaching  elders  of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown, 
Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester,  and  the  president  of  the  college,  shall 
have  power  to  establish  statutes  and  constitutions  for  the  instituting, 
guiding,  and  furthering  of  the  members  thereof  in  piety,  morality,  and 
learning,  and  also  to  manage  the  revenues." 
InMay,  1650:  — 
"  Whereas,  through  the  good  hand  of  God,  many  well  devoted  per- 
sons have  been,  and  daily  are,  moved  and  stirred  up  to  ^ve  and  bestow 
sundry  gifts,  legacies,  lands,  and  revenues  for  the  advancement  of  all 
good  literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  etc.  *  *  *  and  for  all  necessary  pro- 
visions that  may  conduce  to  the  education  of  the  English  and  Indian 
youth  of  this  country  in  knowledge  and  godliness ;  It  is  therefore  order- 
ed for  the  furthering  of  so  good  a  work,  that  the  college  shall  be  hence- 
forth a  corporation,  etc." 

The  act  went  on  to  grant  sundry  exemptions  of  their  lands  from  taxes, 
their  goods  from  tolls,  customs,  and  excises,  and  their  servants  and  offi- 
cers from  civil  and  military  services,  watchings,  and  wardings. 
In  1654:  — 

Whereas,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  great  goodness  of  God 
towards  his  people  in  this  wilderness,  in  raising  up  schools  of  learning, 
and  especially  the  college,  from  whence  there  hath  sprung  many  instru- 
ments, both  in  church  and  commonwealth,  both  to  this  and  other  places, 
^'^^  fearing  lest  we  should  show  ourselves  ungrateful  to  God,  or  un- 
faithful to  posterity,  if  so  good  a  seminary  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
should  fall  to  the  ground  through  any  neglect  of  ours ;  It  is  therefore 
ordered,  that  one  hundred  pounds  be  yearly  added  to  the  countiy  rate,  to 
be  paid  to  the  college  treasurer  for  the  behoof  and  maintenance  of  the 
president  and  fellows  of  the  college." 

Since  that  time  the  bounty  of  the  Colony,  Province,  and  Common- 
wealth, has  been  extended  to  our  ancient  University,  in  donations  of 
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land  amd  money,  to  an  amount  far  bejond  the  patronage  of  any  other 
State  of  oar  Union,  to  any  other  seminary. 

In  May,  1642,  the  le^lature  gave  their  attention  to  domestic  edu- 
cation:— 

«  Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof 
■and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  parents  and  mas- 
ters are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind ;  the 
,  selectmen  of  every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where 
they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors, 
io  see,  first,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of 
their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their 
children  and  apprentices,  so  much  learning,  as  may  enable  them  perfect- 
ly to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws ;  upon 
fienalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein. 

Also,  that  all  masters  of  families  do  once  a  week  (at  the  least)  cato- 
chize  their  children  and  serv^ants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of 
religion ;  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they 
procure  such  children  and  apprentices  to  learn  some  short  orthodox  cat- 
•echism  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  unto  the  ques- 
tions tbat  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechism,  by  their 
parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  the  selectmen  when  they  shall  call  them  to 
a  trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in  that  kind. 

"  And,  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and  bring  up 
their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or 
employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade,  profitable  for 
themselves  and  the  commonwcaltb,  if  they  "vill  not  or  cannot  train  them 
up  in  learning,  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments. 

"  And  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by  them  given  to 
such  masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their  duty  in 
the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become 
rude,  stubborn,  and  unruly;  the  said  selectmen  with  the  help  of  two 
magistrates,  or  the  rext  county  court  for  that  shire,  shall  take  such  chil- 
dren or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them  with  some  Blasters  for 
years,  (boya  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  eighteen  years  of 
age  complete,.)  which  will  more  strictly  look  unto,  and  force  them  to  sub- 
mit unto  government,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair 
means  and  former  instructions  they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it" 
.  And  in  IjBSd:  — 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  appeareth  by  too  much  experience,  that  divers  chil- 
dren and  servants  do  behave  themselves  disobediently  and  disorderly 
towards  their  parents,  masters,  and  governors,  to  the  disturbance  of  fam- 
ilies and  discouragement  of  such  parents  and  governors ;  It  is  ovdered, 
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tbat  any  magistrate  may  sentence  the  offender  to  corporal  punishment, 
by  whipping  or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes." 

Meanwhile  other  securities  had  been  found  necessary.  In  1647,  was 
adopted  the  following  provision :  -— 

"  Whereas,  sundry  gentlemen  of  quality,  and  others,  oft-times  send 
over  their  children  into  this  country  to  some  friends  here,  hoping  (at 
least)  thereby  to  prevent  their  extravagant  and  riotous  courses,  who, 
notwithstanding  (by  means  of  some  unadvised  or  ill  affected  persons, 
which  ^ve  them  credit,  in  expectation  their  friends  either  in  favor  t< 
them,  or  prevention  of  blemish  to  themselves,  will  discharge  their  debt? 
they  are  no  less  lavish  and  profuse  here,  to  the  great  grief  of  their 
friends,  dishonor  of  Grod,  and  reproach  of  the  country ;  it  is,  therefore, 
ordered,  that  credits  given  to  minors  should  be  forfeited,  and  penalties 
incurred  by  minors,  by  means  of  their  creditors,  beyond  their  own  abil- 
ity to  discharge,  should  be  paid  by  their  creditors." 

And  in  1651:-— 

"  Upon  information  of  divers  loose,  vain,  and  corrupt  persons,  both 
such  as  come  from  foreign  parts,  as  also  some  others  here  inhabiting  or 
residing,  which  insinuate  themselves  into  the  fellowship  of  the  young 
people  of  this  country,  drawing  them  both  by  night  and  day,  from  their 
callings,  studies,  and  honest  occupations,  and  lodging-places,  to  the  dis- 
honor of  God,  and  grief  of  their  parents,  masters,  tutors,  guardians,  and 
overseers ;  It  is  ordered,  that  whoever  shall  entertain  children,  servants, 
apprentices,  scholars  belonging  to  the  college,  or  any  Latin  school,  and 
shall  not  discharge  and  hasten  all  such  youths  to  their  several  employ- 
ments and  places  of  abode  or  lodging,  shall  forfeit  forty  shillings,  on 
conviction  before  a  magistrate,  or  commissioner  authorized  to  end  small 
causes." 

The  peculiar  glory  of  Massachusetts  is,  that  she  led  the  way  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  common  schools.  Not  to  keep  and  maintain  the 
schools  required  by  law,  has  been  an  indictable  offence  in  Massachusetts, 
since  1647.   The  following  is  an  act  of  that  year :  — 

"  It  being  one  chief  project  of  Satan  to  kc^op  men  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scripture,  as  in  former  times  keeping  them  in  unknown  longues, 
so  in  these  latter  times  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so 
at  least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded 
and  corrupted  with  false  glosses  of  deceivers ;  to  the  end  that  learning 
may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and 
commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors ; 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof,  that 
every  township  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased 
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ihem  to  the  number  of  fifty  housebolders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint 
one  within  their  towns  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him 
to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or 
masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of 
supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint;  provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  op- 
pressed by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in 
other  towns. 

"  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a 
grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  £ible  to  instruct  youth  so  far 
as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university ;  and  if  any  town  neglect  the 
performance  hereof  above  one  year,  then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five 
pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school,  till  they  shall  perform  this 
order." 

The  religious  qualifications  of  teachers  were  not  overlooked. 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  greatly  concerns  the  welfare  of  this  country,  that 
the  youth  thereof  be  educated,  not  only  in  good  literature,  but  in  sound 
doctrine,  the  court  therefore  commends  it  to  the  serious  consideration 
and  special  care  of  the  overseers  of  the  college,  and  the  selectmen  in 
the  several  towns,  not  to  suiSer  in  the  office  of  instructing  youth,  any 
that  have  manifested  themselves  unsound  in  the  faith,  or  scandalous  in 
their  lives,  and  have  not  given  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of 
Christ."  '  . 

In  May,  1671,  the  court  upon  weighty  reasons  judged  meet  to  double 
ihe  penalty  upon  towns  of  one  hundred  families  neglecting  to  keep 
a  grammar  school.  In  October,  1683,  the  court  ordered  every  town 
consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred  families  to  set  up  and  maintain  two 
grammar  6chools,*and  two  writing  schools.  The  Province  Law  of  1692 
reenacted  the  CJolony  Laws,  except  that  of  1683. 

All  these  laws  were  found  to  be  less  efiectual  than  the  legislators  had 
hoped,  and  from  time  to  time  measures  were  taken  to  enforce  them.  A 
colony  law,  reciting  the  requisition  that  all  children  and  youth  be  taught 
to  read  i  perfectly  the  English  tongue,  knowledge  in  the  capital  laws, 
some  orthodox  catechism,  and  some  honest  employment, — "the  neglect 
whereof,  as  by  sad  experience  from  court  to  court  abundantly  appears, 
doth  occasion  much  sin  and  profaneness  to  increase  among  us,  to  the 
disho^ior  of  God,  and  the  ensnaring  of  many  children  and  servants,  and 
is  a  great  discouragement  to  those  family  governors,  who  conscientiously 
endeavor  to  bring  up  their  youth  in  all  Christian  nurture,  as  the  laws  of 
God  and  this  commonwealth  require    —  orders  that  it  be  notified  to  the 
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selectmen  in  every  town,  that  the  former  laws  must  be  obeyed,  and  di- 
rects lists  to  be  made  out,  and  retiu.  to  the  next  court,  of  all  young 
persons  who  live  from  under  famil  jinment. 

In  1702,  it  was  recited,  that  the  school  law.  was  shamefully  neglected 
by  divers  towns,  tending  greatly  to  the  nourishment  of  ignorance  and 
irreligion,  and  the  penalty  for  non-observance  of  the  law  was  fixed  at 
twenty  pounds  per  annum.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  grammar  school- 
master should  be  approved  by  the  ministers  of  the  town  and  the  two 
next  adjacent  towns,  that  no  minister  of  any  town  should  be  the  school- 
master of  the  town,  and  that  the  grand  jui'ors  should  present  all 
breaches  and  neglect  of  the  school  laws. 

In  1712  :— 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  well  educating  and  instructing  of  children  and 
youth  in  families  and  schools  are  a  necessary  means  to  propagate  re- 
ligion and  good  manners,  and  the  conversation  and  example  of  heads  of 
families  and  schools  having  great  influence  on  those  under  their  care  and 
government  to  an  imitation  thereof ;  it  is  enacted,  that  none  shall  keep 
school,  but  such  as  are  of  sober  and  good  conversation,  with  the  allow- 
ance of  the  selectmen,  and,  if  any  person  shall  be  so  hardy  as  to  set  up 
a  school  without  such  allr 'wance,  he  shall  forfeit  forty  shillings  to  the  use 
of  the  poor  of  the  towr.^* 

In  1718,  it  bemg  found  by  sad  experience  that  many  towns,  very  able 
to  support  a  grammar  school,  chose  rather  to  pay  their  fines,  the  penalty 
was  raised  to  thirty  pounds  on  towns  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  families, 
forty  pounds  for  two  hundred  families,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  families. 

In  1767,  "whereas,  the  encouragement  of  learning  tends  to  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  and  good  morals,  and  the  establishment  of  liberty, 
civil  and  religious,"  school  districts  were  authorized  to  levy  taxes  to  de- 
fray the  charges  of  supporting  schools,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  levied  by 
the  towns. 

In  framing  the  constitution  of  1780,  the  fifth  chapter  of  that  instru- 
ment was  devoted  to  the  University  at  Cambridge  and  encouragement 
of  literature.  The  second  section  of  that  chapter  is  in  these  words. 

"  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,,  diflfused  generally  among 
the  body  -of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
rights  and  liberties ;  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
among  the  diflferent  orders  of  the  people ;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legis- 
latures and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Commonwealth,  to 
cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of 
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them;  especially  the  University  at  CJambridge,  public  scbools,  and 
grammar  scliools  in  the  towns ;  to  encourage  private  societies,  atd  pub- 
lic institutions  with  rewards  and  immunities,  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture, arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural 
history  of  the  country ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  ihs  principles  of 

>  humanity  and  general  benevolence',  public  and  private  charity,  industry 
and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings,  sincerity,  good 
humor,  and  ail  social  affections,  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  peo- 

.  pie." 

Under  this  Constitution  our  common  school  system  has  continued  to 
command  the  frequent  attention  of  the  State  Government.  June  25th, 
1789,  an  act  was  passed,  consisting  of  twelve  sections,  and  entitled  "  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  for  the  pi'omotion  of  good 
education."  This  act  sets  forth,  that, 

^  Whereas  the  Ck>nstitution  of  this  Commonwealth  hath  declared  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  General  Court  to  provide  for  the  education  of  youth; 
and  whereas  a  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  virtue  is  neces- 
sary to  the  prosperity  of  every  State,  and  the  very  existence  of  a  Com- 
monwealth ;  it  is  enacted,  that  schools  be  kept  in  all  towns  according  to 
the  number  of  families ;  and  in  towns  of  two  hundred  families,  a  gram- 
mar school ;  and  it  is  enjoined  on  ail  instructors  of  youth  to  take  diligent 
care,  and  to  exert  their  best  endeavors,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of 
piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  hu- 
manity, and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chas- 
tity, moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  the  republican 
constitution  is  structured,  and  to  endeavor  to  lead  those  under  their  care 
into  a  particular  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  before-mentioned 
virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness 
and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  to  slavery  and  ruin." 

Several  additional  acts  were  passed,  from  time  to  time,  the  essential 
provisions  of  vhich  were  consoUdated,  with  some  alterations,  into  the 
Act  of  1826,  Chapter  143 ;  and  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Twenty- 
third  Chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  on  which,  with  a  few  short  sub- 
sequent acts,  and  the  original  constitutional  provision,  the  school  system 
of  Massachusetts  now  depends. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  the  progress  of  our  Common  Schools 
since  ^le  Revolution  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  society 
generally ;  but,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  present  state  of  the  sys- 
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tern,  its  defects  and  the  requisite  reforms,  we  trust  our  readers  will  in- 
dulge us  in  a  few  remarks  upon  the  all-important  subject  of  Education 
itself;  upon  which,  to  avoid  tediousness,  we  promise  to  be  brief. 

What  is  education,  such  education  as  deserves  the  name?  Not  the 
getting  by  rote  set  forms  of  words  which  may  be  altogether  barren  of 
profitable  fruit;  no,  nor  barely  storing  the  memory  with  the  information 
of  facts,  however  extensive  and  useful.  An  abundant  stock  of  these, 
judiciously  laid  in,  may  doubtless  prove  of  wonderful  advantage  in  the 
after  occasions  of  life.  But  education,  truly  and  faithfully  accomplished, 
is  the  full  and  well-proportioned  development  of  all  a  man's  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  capacities ;  such  as  sends  him  into  the  conflict  of 
his  earthly  probation,  a  sound  mi'^d  in  a  sound  body,  to  fulfil  the  dictates 
of  a  sound  heart.  Training,  aptly  administered  to  this  end,  fosters  and 
confirms  all  virtuous  dispositions,  checks  and  finally  eradicates  all  un* 
worthy  propensities.  The  scholar  learns  to  scorn  ignoble  objects  of  pur- 
suit, and  wisely  bends  his  undivided  energies,  with  an  ingenuous  ardor, 
to  effect  the  liberal  purposes  of  a  comprehensive  benevolence.  He 
places  his  supreme  happiness  in  the  solid  satisfaction  of  duty  well  per- 
formed. He  knows  how  to  choose  the  right;  and, having  made  his 
election,  his  understanding  and  all  his  corporeal  faculties,  operate  in 
their  several  functions  in  due  subordination  to  realize  his  will.  He  is 
nerved  for  the  fight,  he  can  breast  himself  manfully  against  every  as- 
sault, he  will  triumph  victoriously  over  all  opposition,  for  he  feels  him- 
self strengthened  to  every  good  word  and  work,  both  in  the  inner  and 
outer  man.  "  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education," 
says  Milton, "  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and 
magnanimously,  all  the  offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and 
war." 

Under  such  instruction  he  will  grow  up  to  understand  and  realize  his 
position  in  the  universe,  and  his  relations  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and 
what  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  be  and  to  do,  by  virtue  of  their  mutual 
dependencies.  Society  has  done  much  for  him.  It  has  raised  him 
above  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and  he  owes  to  society  a  return, —  a  large 
return,  —  vastly  more  than  he  can  ever  pay,  though  he  were  a  Bacon 
or  a  Newton,  a  Lafayette  or  a  Washington ;  but  his  inability  to  repay 
all  does  not  release  and  cancel  the  debt  of  gratitude. 

There  is  an  indefeasible  obligation  upon  every  man  to  do  something 
for  the  world  he  lives  in.  He  should  ever  bear  it  on  his  conscience  to 
discharge  this  duty.  With  the  blessing  of  God,  ho  should  say  to  him- 
self, "  The  world  shall  be  somewhat  better  that  1  have  lived  in  it."  He 
who  does  not  say  this,  in  sincerity  and  truth,  is  no  nobler  than  the  beasts 
that  perish.   Morally  he  is  beneath  them;  for  they  act  up  .to  their  light, 
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feel  no  responsibility  for  which  they  are  not  ready  to  give  an 
SMMSonnt,  while  he  lives  in  the  daily  sense  that  his  part  in  the  world's 
work  is  unperformed.  While  he  yields  no  fruit,  he  only  cumbers 
Ciod's  vineyard  i  and,  when  he  is  cut  down,  but  few  will  mourn  over 
Mm. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  him  in  whose  d^ly  meditations  philanthropy 
is  ever  present  as  a  governing  principle.  Who  are  the  truly  useful  ? 
To  whom  is  the  world  indebted  for  those  magnificent  benefactions,  which 
have  blessed  millions  and  generations,— -improvements  in  government, 
advancement  in  religion,  and  in  civilis»ition  ?  To  whom  are  mankind 
indebted  for  the  noiseless  but  resistless  progress  of  good  principles, 
whereby  greater  changes  are  ritected  in  the  condiUon  of  the  whole  hu- 
man family,  than  have  grown  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  mightiest  con- 
querors, or  than  have  followed  the  most  renowned  revolutions  of  empire? 
To  those  whose  moral  education  has  fixed  in  their  hearts  permanent  and 
actuating  principles  of  conduct.  There  ha\e  been  men  of  erudition, 
whose  memories  were  libraries  for  the  singular  benefit  of  their  asso- 
ciates, but  whose  learning  died  with  them.  There  have  been  men  of 
forecast  and  sagacity  unsurpassed,  —  our  own  times  have  witnessed 
some  of  them, — who,  having  no  rule  of  action  except  their  own  imme- 
diate advantage,  have  been  governed  by  circumstances,  instead  of  sub- 
jecting circumstances  to  their  own  control.  But  those  who  are  widely 
and  lastingly  useful,  are  the  men  upon  the  stability  of  whose  moral 
character  reliance  can  be  safely  reposed.  With  such  the  sense  of  duty 
is  habitual ;  and,  therefore,  even  if  they  cannot  boast  of  uncommon  tal- 
ents, extensive  acquirements,  or  a  broad  field  of  action,  still,  as  all  their 
acts  have  the  same  tendency,  their  influence  is  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  and,  operating  silently  and  unseen,  is  the  cause  of  meliorations  in 
the  moral  tone  of  society,  perceived  after  a  few  years  by  all,  but  under- 
stood while  they  are  going  on  only  by  a  few  reflecting  observers.  With 
such,  the  performance  of  duty  is  pleasant,  because  all  their  desires  are 
trained  to  accordance  with  the  moral  sense ;  and  they,  therefore,  do  good 
naturally,  and  as  of  course,  with  less  effort  end  internal  struggle  than 
the  bad  experience  when  they  do  evil. 

It  has  sometimes  been  strangely  questioned,  whether  a  populem  sound 
morality  might  not  be  the  natural  offspring  of  ignorance  and  delusion, 
and  whether  a  refined  education  did  not  weaken  in  the  soul  the  sanctions 
of  religion,  and  relax  thosi  bonds  which  hold  together  the  compact  of 
society.  But  were  it  not  bliiirphemy  agmnst  the  God  of  truth  to  doubt, 
that  the  iiluminution  of  the  intellect  with  the  radiance  of  wisdom  infuses 
into  the  heart  the  love  of  virtue  ?  Goodness  is  the  imprint  which  the 
sense  of  truth  stamps  indelibly  upon  the  character.  All  noble  thoughts 
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are  types  of  noble  action.  From  tbe  contemplation,  to  the  imiu^tion  of 
ideal  excellence,  the  transition  is  natural  and  easy.  The  divine  light  of 
moral  science  sheds  a  claar  distinctness  over  oar  true  interests,  and 
shows  the  path  of  duty  marked  in  a  bold  outline.  Before  its  purifying 
beams,  all  evil  thoughts  and  low  desires  vanish  as  the  noonday  splendor 
dissipates  the  mists  of  the  valley.  The  well-educated  man  stands  before 
the  world  the  image  of  his  Maker,  having  attained  as  nearly  as  may  be 
to  the  perfection  of  his  moral  nature.  He  exhibits  not  merely  a  specu- 
lative but  an  active  virtue,  and  all  beholders  are  constrained  to  confess 
that  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. 

If  indeed  the  security  of  the  public  morality  reposed  on  the  public 
ignorance,  if  delusion  were  the  palladium  of  our  well<bemg,  miserable 
would  be  the  condition  of  humanity ;  for  ignorance  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  and  most  soon  pass  away.  But  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
our  race  rest  on  no  temporary  and  precarious  reliance.  When  delusion 
has  died  of  old  age,  truth  will  still  flourish  in  eternal  vigor.  She  renews 
her  youth  Uke  the  eagle.  When  to  mortal  eyes  she  appears  vanishing 
for  ever,  behold,  like  the  young  sun  rejoicing  in  his  course,  she  rises 
again.  She  is  not  of  created  things,  and  is,  therefore,  exempt  from 
their  destiny.  God's  well-belovcd  daughter  knows  neither  age  nor  de- 
cay. Before  the  work  of  creation  began,  she  was  with  the  Father  of 
all  things;  and,  when  Time  shall  have  ceased  to  be,  she  will  stand 
before  his  throne,  and  still  bask  in  the  living  light  of  the  ineffable 
presence. 

It  is  not  merely  poetry,  but  the  ultimate  result  of  all  moral  argument, 
that  "  true  self-love,  and  social,  are  the  same."  "  This  is  the  foundatioji 
of  all  human  wisdom,"  says  Le  Fere  Buffier,  "the  source  from  which 
all  virtues,  purely  natural,  flow,  the  general  principle  of  all  morals,,  and 
of  all  human  society,  that  while  I  live  with  other  men,  who  equally 
with  myself  desire  to  be  happy,  I  must  try  to  discover  the  means  of  in- 
creasing my  own  happiness,  by  augmenting  that  of  others."  Cicero  re« 
garded  it  as  the  basis  of  ethics,  "ut  cadem  tat  utilitas  uniusci^usque  et 
universorum."  A  higher  authority  than  Cicero  has  established  a  whole 
code  of  duty  upon  the  maxim, ''Do  ye  therefore  unto  others  as  ye  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  you." 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  study  even  of  temporary  interests 
should  derogate  from  the  just  influence  of  moral  prindples,  at  least 
while  conducted  on  broad  and  comprehensive  views ;  since  there  is  no 
contrariety  between  them,  but  rather  a  strict  confonxutj,  the  more  evi- 
dent as  those  interests  are  better  understood. 

Bat  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  is  but 
a  part,  and  not  the  most  important  part  of  a  good  and  perfect  education. 
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The  preeminent  worth  of  moral  cnltivation  should  be  strongly  itupreBsed 
on  ey&cy  p^ent  and  teacher.  With  a  little  care,  many  salutary  pre- 
cepts may  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  youth,  such  as  shall  deserve  to 
be  treasured  up  among  the  guiding  maxims  of  their  lives,  and  meditated 
upon  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  practical  wisdom.  These,  being 
Jfirmly  rooted  in  their  memories,  will  help  them  to  form  solid  and  sub- 
stantial characters,  which  in  after  life  wiU  stand  the  test  of  every  trial. 
Correct  habits  must  be  acquired,  the  sovereignty  of  conscience  over  the 
whole  man  must  be  established,  the  power  of  self-reliance  must  be 
gained,  and  the  sentiment  of  independence  nourished.  Lnbued  with 
virtuous  principles,  and  having  learned  to  prize  above  all  price  and  to 
preserve  at  every  hazard  the  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience,  the 
youth  goes  into  the  world  armed  at  all  points.  To  gird  him  with  this 
panoply  should  be  the  endeavor  of  his  moral  education. 

Almost  the  best  defence,  at  least  one  of  the  strongest  safe-guards  of 
morality,  is  the  feeling  of  independence.  If  the  world  thinks  that  to  be 
right  which  you  think  to  be  wrong,  follow  your  own  opinion,  and  pre- 
serve your  self-respect.  Consider  that  you  would  rather  be  honorable 
and  despised,  than  be  honored  and  despi(»ble.  If  the  world  holds 
you  in  light  esteem  because  it  misunderstands  your  character,  every 
mark  of  disrespect  which  it  bestows  upon  you  is  a  certificate  of  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  those  virtues  in  which  it  erroneously  supposes 
you  to  be  deficient.  But  if  the  world,  while  it  knows  your  character, 
disesteems  you,  because  the  principles  that  regulate  your  conduct  are 
above  the  received  standard,  of  morality,  and  it  is  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating them,  retire  within  your  own  bosom  and  enjoy  that  serene  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude,  which  can  sustain  undisturbed  the  hoarse  clamor 
of  popular  invective.  He  who  has  the  fortitude  and  the  constancy  to  do 
this,  and  to  go  on  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty  visible  to  his  eyes  alone, 
experiences  not  merely  that  tranquil  satisfaction  which  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation fulfilled  brings  always  with  it,  but  a  loftier,  nobler,  prouder  plea- 
sure, even  the  most  exalted  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible  here  on 
earth,  that  unalloyed  felicity  which  is  the  prerogative  of  integrity  invin- 
cible amid  allurement  or  peril.  The  stem  and  solemn  joy  which  bore 
the  martyrs  triumphant  and  exulting  through  their  trials,  which  sup- 
ported them  and  gave  them  the  victory  oyer  shame  and  anguish  and 
death  itself,  is  the  due  reward  of  original  and  peculiar  virtue,  of  virtue 
manifested  in  spite  of  temptation, — in  spite  of  what  is  still  harder  to 
be  resisted,  ridicule,  opprobrium,  and  scorn. 

He  who  is  educated  as  all  the  youth  of  a  Bepublic  should  be,  his  vir^ 
tuous  dispositions  corroborated  into  fixed  habits,  his  knowledge  of  his 
own  powers  and  capacities  perfected  into  a  modest  but  confident  self- 
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reliance,  bis  heart  steeled  with  the  faifiexible  determinadon  to  guard  aad 
preseiTe  unviolated  the  sancti^  of  his  own  self-approval,  while  an  en- 
lightened conscience  with  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  bidding  calls  him 
onward  and  upward  in  the  path  of  a  purer  morality,  though  the  blan- 
dishments of  fashionable  example  draw  him  backward  and  downward 
with  the  witchery  of  sympathy,  will  never  yield  to  the  seduction,  nor  be 
disobedient  to  the  dictates  of  that  monitor  whose  precepts  are  not  set  at 
nought  without  punishment.  He  will  not  follow  th^  multitude  to  do  evil 
against  light  and  conviction.  The  mean  and  cowardly  abandonment  of 
principle  for  precedent,  the  despicable  dereliction  of  that  course,  straight 
though  solitary,  in  which  the  very  instinct  of  a  noble  spirit  urges  him 
oa,  never  suggests  itself  to  his  contemplation  as  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sible alternatives.  He  will  not  sacrifice  that  pure  delight  which  neither 
the  smiles  of  the  world  can  give,  nor  their  frowns  take  away.  He  wUl 
not  surrender  himself  an  unwilling  and  a  miserable  slave  to  the  tyranny 
of  custom,  a  servitude  which  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  intoler- 
able, which  exacts  compliances  still  more  and  more  degrading,  which 
never  loosens  its  hold  till  it  has  reduced  the  spiritj  created  to  be 
irec,  to  a  grovelling  dependence  on  the  decisions  and  caprices  of 
othors. 

^nth  youth  so  educated,  we  should  have  none  of  that  dissipation, 
without  relish,  endured,  under  a  secret  disgust,  for  fashion's  sake ;  none 
of  tlu\t  servility  of  manners,  the  corruption  engendered  in  the  dotage  of 
feudiUism,  preposterously  imported  into  the  wholesome  simplicity  of  a 
vigorous  republic ;  no  prevarication  in  business,  no  equivocation  in  pro- 
fessions, no  cant  in  criticism,  no  shuffling  in  politics,  no  temporizing  in 
morals,  no  hypocrisy  in  religion.  We  should  live  in  an  honest  and 
straight-forward  world.  Far  distant  though  the  dawning  of  this  millen- 
mum  may  be,  it  is  none  the  less  desirable  to  hasten  it  onward ;  and 
though  it  were  taken  for  certain,  that  neither  we  nor  our  children  should 
ever  enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  so  blessed  a  state,  we  should  none  the  less 
strive  for  the  nearest  approadi  that  we  can  attain  to  it 

What  we  may  reasonably  hope  from  the  diffusion  of  education,  may  in 
some  degree  be  estimated  by  observing  what  it  is  that  education  has 
done  for  us  already.  It  has  constituted  the  essential  differences  between 
different  men,  and  also  between  different  nations.  It  is  the  correct  un- 
derstanding of  his  own  tmo  interests  that  makes  one  man  happily  virtu- 
ous, and  it  is  because  he  is  not  thus  enlightened  that  another  becomes 
miserably  vidous.  In  one  nation,  brutalizing  superstition,  abject  poverty, 
and  veneration  for  ancient  abuses,  forbid  improvement,  and  keep  the 
people  stationary  in  the  first  stages  of  their  natural  progress ;  so  that 
generation  after  generation  drags  out  its  wretched  existence,  toiling. 
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ba?eiy  to  support  life  and  to  secure  a  few  of  the  baser  animal  gratificE' 
tions,  because  no  ray  of  knowledge  has  pierced  the  thick  darkness  which 
envdopes  them,  to  discover  to  them  anj  more  substantial  good,  or  to 
enlarge  the  narrow  horizon  which  limits  their  experience,  their  desires, 
their  hopes,  and  their  pleasures;  wMle,  in  another  nation,  each  succeed- 
ing generation,  inheriting  the  full  capacity  for  happiness  which  its  pre- 
decessors possessed,  opens  for  itself  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  till  it 
reaches  the  most  relied  and  exalted,  diffuses  their  blessings  till  they 
become  accessible  to  countless  multitudes,  and  thus  purifies  their  pas- 
sions, advances  them  in  virtue,  and  raises  them  in  the  scale  of  moral  and 
intellectual  being,  because  diviiia  science  has  illuminated  their  minds, 
and  has  shown  them  the  iBducement,  the  means,  and  the  practicability 
of  being  happy.  One  nation  grovels  in  slavery,  because  it  does  not 
know  its  rights ;  another  preserves  but  a  small  portion  of  liberty,  because 
it  knows  not  how  to  defend  what  it  has  obtmned,  or  to  regain  what  it  has 
lost ;  while  another  exults  in  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  its  energies, 
because  it  knows  what  freedom  is,  and  knows  how  to  value  and  to  guard 
it.  We  have  seen,  from  their  legislative  declarations,  that  our  fathers 
were  duly  sensible  of  this  great  truth,  and  that  therefore,  anticipating 
the  evils  which  ignorance  would  inevitably  bring  upon  their  posterity, 
ihey  established  the  common-school  system, — an  institution  singularly 
well  calculated  to  perpetuate  general  information, — in  the  hope  that  we 
should  not  suffer  the  flame  of  knowledge  to  expire,  but  rather  keep  alive 
the  sacred  torch,  and  hand  it  down  from  age  to  age  with  undiminished 
lustre. 

To  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  change  produced  by  education,  and 
to  .exMbit  it  in  the  most  striking  light,  we  might  take  that  bare,  forked, 
unsophisticated  animal,  the  human  savage,  examine  his  condition,  and 
mark  the  slow  degrees  by  which  he  rises.  His  instincts  are  less  dear, 
his  senses  less  acute,  his  strength,  and  swiftness,  and  vigor  less  extra- 
ordinary than  those  of  several  of  the  quadrupeds.  Necessity  drives  him 
to  observe  the  qualities  of  things,  and  to  take  advantage  of  such  as  he 
can  make  serviceable  to  his  purposes.  Nature  seems  at^t  sight  to 
have  treated  him  like  a  step-son.  She  sets  him  down  upon  the  barren 
waste  naked  and  houseless,  yet  needing  dothing  and  shelter  5  without 
ewifhiess  to  overtake  the  herds  that  wander  over  the  pastures,  or  force 
to  conquer,  or  weapons  to  defend  himself  against  the  fierce  monsters  that 
prey  upon  them ;  in  short,  destitute,  weak,  and  hdpless.  Kjiowledge 
gives  lum  clothing,  shelter,  food,  and  tools.  With  tools  he  constructs 
machines,  with  machines  he  manufactures  comforts  and  luxuries^  and 
with  all  these  he  accumulates  wealth,  for  his  own  future  enjoyment,  and 
to  bequeath©  to  his  duldren  after  him.  He  establishes  governments  to 
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protect  his  life  and  wealth ;  under  whose  wing  he  prosecutes  his  researches 
and  improvements,  till  he  considers  him  ignorant  whom  earlier  ages 
would  have  called  wise,  and  him  poor  whom  the  first  stages  of  society 
would  have  styled  rich. 

But,  without  insisting  upon  so  hroad  a  contrast  as  that  hetween  man 
sunk  in  the  brutal  stupor  of  absolute  ignorance,  and  man  elevated  to  the 
highest  refinement  of  Christian  civilization,  let  us  consider  the  efiect  of 
the  sudden  diffusion  of  information  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

So  soon  as  kno  .vledge  began  to  shed  her  beams  over  benighted  Eu- 
rope, the  beneficial  effect  of  her  influence  was  apparent.  A  spirit  of 
innovation,  a  spirit  fuU  of  hope,  though  sometimes  ill  directed,  was 
abroad  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation.  That  great  con- 
vulsion, though  it  did  not  free  faith,  at  once,  from  all  its  absurdities,  and 
though  it,  at  first,  only  restored  reason  to  a  divided  empire,  yet  delivered 
the  intellect  from  shackles  more  galling  than  any  that  yet  remain ;  from 
Venerable  superstitions  and  inveterate  prejadices.  Those  which  remain 
are  shaken,  and  totter,  now  that  so  many  collateral  errors  which  sup- 
ported them  are  overthrown.  Those  which  have  sprung  up  since  are 
temporary,  and  scarcely^  to  be  feared. 

The  excitement  which  the  discussion  of  questions,  in  which  every  man 
felt  himself  so  deeply  concerned,  was  naturally  calculated  to  generate, 
the  political  considerations  with  which  they  were  complicated  tended 
still  more  to  heighten.  The  impulse  which  the  intellect  then  ixjceived, 
carried  it  far  beyond  the  intention  or  expectation  of  the  movers.  We 
can  form  some  idea  of  its  influence  by  tracing  out  its  ramifications  into 
all  the  controversies,  theological,  metaphysical,  moral,  and  political  of 
the  present  day.  We  shall  not  overrate  its  importance,  if  we  ascribe  to 
it  all  the  superiority  which  the  Protestant  nations,  as  a  body,  may  claim 
over  the  Catholic.  In  learning  and  in  refinement,  in  wealth  and  in  en- 
terprise, Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  were  in  advance  of  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia, 
and  the  other  now  Protestant  states  of  Germany.  But  how  stands  the 
comparison  subsequently  ?  Their  history  since  that  tinae  has  been  that 
of  the  rise  of  the  Protestant,  and  the  decline  of  the  Catholic  nations ; 
and  for  this  no  other  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned  than  the  compa- 
rative freedom  of  thought  and  speech  in  the  one,  and  the  repose  and 
constraint  of  the  faculties  in  the  other.  But  the  contrast,  startlipg  as  it 
is,  does  not  exhibit  the  full  measure  of  what  we  owe  to  the  Reformation. 
Even  the  Catholic  nations  have  been  compelled  in  self-defence  to  cultivate 
literature  and-  the  sciences ;  even  they  have  been  led  to  reform  abuses, 
and  finally,  in  a  most  praiseworthy  degree,  to  practise  tolerance ;  so  that 
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we  most  pass  to  the  credit  of  the  Befomation  not  only  the  superiority 
of  the  Protestant  nations,  bat  also  much  that  is  excellent  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Catholics ;  and  whatever  good  the  Reformation  may  have  effected 
is  to  be  primarily  attributed  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
I»eople. 

If  we  examine  the  progress  which  those  occupations  on  which  the 
^teater  part  of  mankind  depend  for  their  subsistence  have  made  in 
nkodem  times,  we  shall  find  the  same  cause  operating  here.  Not  merely 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  but  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  generally 
among  the  people,  has  produced  most  of  the  phenomena  of  Our  present 
^cation. 

Agriculture  was  formerly  carried  on  in  so  slovenly  and  improvident  a 
soanner,  that  terrible  famines  frequently  devastated  countries,  which 
then  contained  not  half  the  population  they  now  support  in  plenty. 
Those  who  tilled  the  soil  had  no  immediate  personal  interest  in  the  profit 
or  loss  of  the  harvest  'J!b.e  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  hereditary 
nobility,  and  there  it  would  have  remained,  if  what,  in  Europe,  are  called 
the  lower  classes,  had  continued  in  ignorance.  But  since  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  has  brought  about  the  Iteformation,  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  America,  the  French  !Revolution,  the  downfall  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes,  agriculture  is  carried  on,  in  several  nations  of  the  world, 
by  those  who  reap  the  benefit  of  the  product.  It  is  no  longer  monopo- 
lized by  lords,  nor  cultivated  by  slaves.  In  those  countries  where  the 
land  is  in  the  possession  of  an  intelligent  and  independent  yeomanry,  it 
has  become  a  garden  of  fertility.  The  dense  population  of  England  and 
of  Holland,  and  the  thirty  millions  of  France,  import  but  little  food,  and 
yet  are  better  fed  :ja  years  of  scarcity  than  the  scanty  and  beggarly 
population  of  the  same  countries  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 

Manufactures  also  owe  their  development  to  the  grjwing  importance 
of  the  new  classes,  to  whom  knowledge  has  f^ven  wealth,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence they  have  had  in  altering  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  old  exdu- 
isive  proprietors.  While  the  feudal  baron  lived  in  his  castle,  consumed 
the  harvest  of  his  domains  to  mtuntain  state  in  his  hall,  and  devoted  his 
surplus  revenue,  if  he  bad  any,  to  service  in  the  wars,  or  to  quarrels 
with  hifl  oeighbora,  manufactures  were  few  and  simple ;  but  since  the 
dj^39,  having  numerous  wants  and  ample  means  of  gratifying  them,  has 
been  m  vastly  increased.  Philosophy  has  employed  herself  in  the  service 
of  the  useful  arts,  the  whole  force  of  chemistry  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  ingenuity  now  invents 
more  machinery  for  cheapening  and  perfecting  operations,  in  a  single 
year,  than  fomerly  would  have  sufficed  to  be  ^e  boast  of  a  whole  cen- 
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tury.  The  consequence  of  this  change  has  been  the  amazing  facility 
and  rapidity  with  which  manufacturing  industry  multiplies  its  produc- 
tions ;  so  that  articles,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  were  esteemed  luxuries, 
are  now  ranked  among  the  oi-dinary  comforts  of  life,  and  the  daily  labor 
of  a  working  man  will  now  earn  for  him  a  reasonable  supply  of  many 
accommodations  and  pleasures,  which,  before  the  mechanical  age  com- 
menced, were  only  within  the  reach  of  the  wealth  of  princes. 

Internal  intercourse,  the  convenience  of  travel  and  transportation,  are 
almost  altogether  of  modern  growth.  Savages  have  no  roads,  and  yet 
without  roads  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  great  progress  in  civilization. 
You  may  have  mines  of  coal  in  one  county,  mines  of  the  best  iron  ore 
in  the  next  county,  and  both  be  useless  for  want  of  vehicles  and  means 
of  transportation.  A  bad  road,  such  as  the  roads  in  Poland  at  the 
present  day,  or  such  as  the  best  roads  .in  England  two  hundred  years 
.ago,  doubles  the  price  of  a  bulky  article,  like  wheat,  in  thirty  or  forty 
miles'  carriage.  Of  course,  with  such  roads,  tfiere  could  be  little  trafiSc. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Clinton  and  Fulton,  bulky  articles,  such 
as  pork  and  flour,  are  furnished  to  the  consumer,  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  producer,  cheaper  than  they  could  be  raised  in  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood ;  and  the  cost  is  equalized  over  a  whole  vast  conti- 
nent. The  improvement  in  travelling  is  not  the  least  of  the  miracles  which 
steam  has  wrought.  In  1703,  Prince  George  had  occasion  to  go  from 
Windsor  to  Petworth,  about  forty  miles.  An  attendant  describes  the 
jou''ney.  "We  set  out  at  six  in  the  morning,  by  torchlight,  to  go  to 
Petworth,  and  did  not  get  out  of  the  coaches,  save  only  when  we  were 
overturned  or  stuck  fast  in  the  mire,  till  we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end. 
'Twas  a  hard  service  for  the  Prince,  to  sit  fourteen  hours  in  the  coach 
that  day,  without  eating  any  thing,  etc."  The  rest  of  the  account  is 
equally  dismal.  Now,  by  the  potent  urgency  of  steaQi,  one  rushes  from 
London  to  Liverpool  almost  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  Before  thb 
Revolution,  the  journey  between  New  York  and  Boston  was  quite  a 
serious  undertaking;  now  you  take  your  tea  in  New  York,  enjoys 
night's  sound  sleep,  and  breakfast  in  Boston  the  next  morning. 

The  transmission  of  intelligence  by  letters  and  newspapers  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  results  of  modern  information.  Nothing  important 
takes  place  in  Arkansas  or  Wisconsin,  that  is  not  known,  as  fast  as 
steam  can  carry  it,  from  Georgia  to  Maine.  Nearly  three  thousand 
newspaper  establishments  disseminate  iii^  and  more  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand post-of&ces  forward  and  distribute  it,  receiving  more  than  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  for  the  postage  of  letter^.  These  facts  could  not 
exist  except  where  the  power  of  reading  and  writing  is  universal.  Al- 
fred the  Great  complained,  that,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames^  there 
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was  not  a  priest  who  understood  the  liturgy  in  his  mother  tongue,  and 
from  the  Thames  to  the  sea  they  were  still  more  ignorant^  As  late  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  Da  Guesclin,  constable  of  France,  the  greatest 
man  in  the  state,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Of  course,  neither  Alfred,  nor  Du  Guesclin,  nor  their 
countrymen,  patronized  either  newspapers  or  po3t-K)ffices ;  yet  how  mnC 
of  civilization  is  doe  to  the  prompt  and  general  intercommunication  of 
ideas,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  in  fact  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  process  of  thought,  transmitting  a  train  of  reasoning  com- 
menced in  one  mind,  to  be  completed  in  another,  though  a  continent 
may  intervene.  The  effect  of  this  division  of  labor,  and  multipli- 
cation of  laborers,  in  the  intellectual  world,  can  hardly  be  over^ 
estimated. 

While  ignorance  confined  men's  views  within  narrow  limits,  they 
scarcely  dreamed  of  appropriating,  and  bringing  into  common  use,  any 
^ng  which  they  must  i^sort  to  distant  countries  to  obtain.  Before 
Bdence  had  brought  navigation  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  it 
ever  obtained  among  the  ancients,  it  could  not  have  ventured  across 
pathless  oceans;  since  the  discovery  of  America,  it  has  changed  the 
<»ndition  of  the  world.  It  has  been  the  chief  source  of  the  great  accu- 
mulations ci£  capital  in  modem  times ;  it  has  been  the  great  promoter  of 
civilization,  and  has  done  more  than  any  other  agent  to  bring  about  that 
community  of  interest  and  of  feeling,  which  is  beginning  to  unite  nations 
in  bonds  more  durable  than  the  fragile  treaties  framed  by  jealous  poli- 
ticians. Through  its  benignant  power,  the  blessings,  whidi  Providence 
had  allotted  to  one  region,  are  participated  in  by  all ;  and  climates,  soils, 
mA  countries  have  not  been  diversified  in  vajp. 

The  New  World  has  received  from  the  Old  the  invaluable  gift  of  a 
noble  race  of  meo,  more  civilized  and  better  informed  than  ever  were 
colonists  before.  They  came  in  the  fulness  of  time ;  they  have  estab- 
lished here,  where  they  were  embarrassed  by  the  obstacles,  which  still 
retard  the  progress  of  their  brethren  left  behinc,  those  free  institutions 
which  are  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  which  keep  alive  the  hope 
of  the  almost  desponding  patriot,  who,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
sends  up  his  ardent  a^irations  to  Heaven  that  he  may  enjoy  such  lib- 
er^ with  encb  protection.  The  New  World  is  repaying  to  the  Old, 
richly  repaying,  the  debt  she  owes  her,  by  the  example  she  holds  out  for 
imitation ;  cm  example  whose  value  cannot  now  be  estimated,  but  which 
the  future  philosopher  and  historian  will  discuss,  as  wjU  m  record.  Not 
the  least  brillismt  trait  in  this  example  is  oar  common-school  system, 
which  Izsflnres  the  perpetuity  of  thai  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  are  the 
oaly  safe  foundation  of  repabli<^  an  institution  wMch  the  Prussian 
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monarchy  has  not  hesitated  to  adopt,  and  in  some  respects  improve. 
Let  Massachusetts  take  heed,  that  Prussia  does  not  leave  her  behind  in 
the  career  of  improvement. 

The  aggrandizement  of  the  whole  society,  as  a  body  politic,  is  'not  now 
60  much  the  object  of  good  government  as  to  afford  the  fairest  opportu- 
nities for  the  perfection  of  the  individual  character.  Having  observed 
those  momentous  revolutions,  which  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  has 
effected  through  the  world  at  large,  let  us  study  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion upon  the  individual. 

The  laws  of  hygiene  having  been  first  obeyed,  the  objects  of  educa- 
tion are  twofold ;  to  enlighten  and  instruct  the  understanding,  and  to 
perfect  the  morial  sense  and  form  the  heart  The  first  of  these  is  subor- 
dinate in  importance,  and  subsidiary  in  purpose  to  the  second,  because 
the  intellect  is  only  the  agent  for  carrying  into  effect  the  determinations 
of  the  will.  K  these  determination/)  are  righteous,  it  will  be  well  for 
mankind  when  vigorous  and  cultivated  mental  powers  are  subservient  to 
their  sway ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  iniquitous,  it  is  a  deplorable 
and  a  wide-felt  calamity,  that  talents  and  information  should  be  employed 
to  accomplish  them.  A  bold  bad  man  is  an  enemy  to  be  feared,  and 
wat4':hed,  and  hedged  in  on  every  side.  A  man  possessing  and  abusing 
the  aighest  order  of  faculties,  natural  and  acquired,  should  be  shown 
less  countenance,  and  command  less  respect,  than  an  ignoramus  or  an 
imbecile ;  for  all  the  deference  paid  to  his  formidable  eminence  is  so 
much  homage  to  the  power  of  evil.  Whatever  degree  of  influence  is 
yielded  to  him,  so  far  the  social  interests  and  the  public  and  private  vir- 
tues are  endangered,  or,  it  should  rather  be  said,  must  necessarily  suffer. 
Knowledge,  then,  like  all  other  power,  may  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
to  him  who  wields  it,  and  to  those  who  experience  its  pervading,  over- 
coming strength,  operating  upon  their  condition,  circumstances,  and 
character. 

Knowledge  is  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  used ;  and  how  it 
shall  be  used  depends  upon  the  moral  sense,  the  product  mostly  of  the  moral 
education.  "We  cannot  say  of  a  confirmed  morality  that  it  is  good  or  bad, 
according  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  one  possesses  with  it.  Morality  is 
good  of  itself,  whether  one  be  well-informed  or  altogether  unlearned.  One 
may  hold  all  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  and  deserve  the  more  to  be  con- 
demned because  he  holds  it;  but,  if  any  one  does  the  will  of  his  Maker,  if  he 
does  always  what  is  just  and  right,  though  ignorant  and  humble  and  despis- 
ed, he  has  chosen  that  good  part  of  a  complete  education,  which  cannot  be 
taken  away  firom  him,  and  vrithout  whidi  all  the  rest  of  the  most  fin- 
ished education  fhat  genius  could  conceive,  would  be  only  the  worthless  • 
adoniing  of  a  base,  superficial,  unaubBtantial  hollow-heartedness,  covered 
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with  an  outward  show  of  false  pretences,  but  destitute  of  any  fixed,  in- 
ternal, permanent  principle  of  conduct.  It  follows,  that  morality  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the  character,  and  that,  to 
instil  into  the  youthful  breast  sound  moral  principles, — principles  of 
benevolence,  uprightness,  justice,  and  honor, — and  to  confirm  and  guard 
these  principles  with  such  belief,  impressions,  and  habits,  as  shall  make 
their  stability  through  all  possible  vicissitudes  of  life  almost  infallibly 
certain,  should  be  the  primary  object,  the  grand  end  and  aim,  of  a  well- 
directed  education.  In  accordance  with  this  design,  and  as  contributing 
most  effectually  to  secure  it,  intellectual  cultivation  should  not  be  neg- 
lected; but  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  means  are  valuable  only 
in  so  far  as  they  conduce  to  the  end,  and  that  knowledge,  a  treasure 
above  all  price  in  the  service  of  philanthropy,  becomes  an  inexhaustible 
fonntam  of  woe,  when,  pressed  into  the  employment  of  vice,  its  natural 
tendency  is  perverted,  and  its  mighty,  effective  energies  are  devoted  to 
the  infliction  of  evil. 

These  general  considerations  are  quite  sufficient  of  themselves- to  sat- 
isfy us  with  what  fundamental  views  we  ought  to  set  about  the  education 
of  our  children.  But  perhaps  the  conclusion  to  wluch  we  have  already 
arrived  will  be  impressed  more  deeply  on  our  minds,  if  we  examine  a 
little  in  detail  into  the  ordinary  consequences  of  moral  character.  Let 
us  cast  a  penetrating  glance  through  the  innumerable  varieties  of  moral 
disposition  and  of  external  circumstances  in  the  world  about  us,  and  in- 
quire whose  lot  and  situation  are  on  the  whole  desirable,  and  whose  are 
earnestly  to  be  deprecated.  It  will  be  easy  to  decide,  whether  happi- 
ness, usefulness,  and  genuine  wisdom  are  not  uniformly  to  be  found  as- 
sociated with  a  pure  morality.  If  it  is  apparent,  undeniable,  that  they 
are  so,  let  us  then  ask  ourselves,  whether  we  can  begin  too  early,  or 
labor  too  assiduously,  to  establish  broad,  8olic>,  and  lasting  foundations 
for  a  virtuous  character. 

"Who  are  the  truly  happy?  Whatever  be  the  enjoyments  in  which 
we  make  happiness  to  consist,  it  will  still  be  a  demonstrablie  truth,  that 
morality  furnishes  the  only  plain  and  certain  road  to  its  attainment. 

If  we  wish  to  derive  from  the  indulgence  of  onr  senses  the  greatest 
aggregate  of  satisfaction  they  can  afford,  wealth  supplies  the  means. 
How  can  wealth  be  accumulated?  Yatious  as  are  the  expedients  of 
difierent  men,  one  general  rule  applies  to  them  all,  a  rule  bo  universally 
recognized  that  it  is  condensed  into  a  proverb,  never  doubted  by  any 
man  endowed  with  common  sense,  the  rule  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy.'* 

Ib  the  infancy  of  sodety,  when  the  right  -of  property  was  but  little 
respiscted,  the  advantage  of  honesty  as  a  matter  of  policy  merely,  to  the 
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few  who  practised  it,  must  have  been  emaU,  compared  to  the  benefit  of 
a  strict  adherence  to  that  virtue  in  times  when  it  is  generally  practised 
and  universally  professed.  Still,  in  the  rudest  savage  state,  a  code  of 
virtue  originates  in  the  necessities  of  men's  situation ;  simple,  yet  soon, 
from  its  obvious  utility,  approved  by  all,  and  enforced  by  public  opiniom 
The  necessity  of  good  faith  in  the  world  was  a  fact  felt  to  be  real  as  soon 
as  human  intercourse  began.  The  heathen  nations,  though  they  aban- 
doned  themselves  to  the  practice  of  many  gross  vices,  were  so  sensible 
of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  virtue,  that  they  applauded  philosophers 
who  taught  a  morality  almost  as  strict  as  that  of  modern  Christendom ; 
and  so  correct  were  the  decisions  of  their  eonsdences,  as  to' draw  from  an 
Apostle  the  observation,  that  the  Gentiles  being  without  a  law,  were  a 
law  unto  themselves.  In  the  Roman  commonwealth,  during  the  earlier 
period  of  its  history,  the  sterner,  and  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
more  republif^an  virtues,  were  more  severely  practised  and  held  in  higher 
honor  than  they  have  ever  been  among  any  modem  nation,  from  the 
strong  conviction  rooted  in  the  breasts  of  that  pec  .>le  of  their  expe- 
diency, or  rather  their  necessity  for  the  gratification  i  f  the  master-pas- 
sion, the  desire  of  aggrandizing  the  Eoman  power.  Jks  society  has  be- 
come more  civilized,  it  has  been  seen  more  plainly,  that  mutual  confi- 
dence is  the  only  tie  that  can  bind  mankind  toge^er  in  communities ; 
and  that  a  general  observance  of  the  laws  of  morality  is  the  only  basis 
upon  which  mutual  confidence  can  be  durably  established. 

He  who  acts  in  defiance  of  these  principles  is  treated  as  a  common 
enemy.  Such  being  the  consent  of  all  men  in  civilized  society,  while 
ihey  all  agree  ia  the  grand  outlines  of  general  morality,  and  not  only 
believe,  but  feel,  each  one,  a  piersonal  and  immediate  interest  in  their 
binding  obligation,  he  who  contravenes  them  sets  himself  in  controversy 
with  the  rest  of  his  species.  He  sets  himself  at  war  also  with  universal 
interests,  and  with  immutable  principles.  He  might' as  well  oppose  the 
order  of  physical  nature,  and  think  to  evade  the  law  of  gravitation,  as 
attempt  to  move  counter  to  the  elements  of  civil  society ;  in  either  case, 
and  just  as  infallibly  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  ,the  result  must  be  his 
entire  discomfiture. 

C!ompare  the  general  results  of  opposite  systems  of  conduct.  Of  the 
artificers  of  their  own  fortunes,  rarely  can  one  be  found  who  has  buUt 
himself  np  by  the  force  of  a  superior  intellect  in  defiance  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  morality.  If  here  and  there  you  may  meet  with  a  single  un- 
principled and  profligate  example  of  undeserved  success,  who  seems  to 
bo  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  suspend  your  judgment  awhile,  - 
and  mark  well  the  issue.  Almost  invariably,  some  sudden  catastrophe, 
the  consequence  of  his  violation  of  the  prindples  of  rectitude,  arrests 
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htm  in  his  brief  career,  and  overwhelms  him  with  odamitj.  But  of  the 
same  doss  of  self-made  men,  fortunately  under  our  republican  institu* 
tions  a  very  numerous  dass,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  risen 
not  by  strength  of  tai<  Qt8,  but  by  an  unexceptionable  course  of  direc;; 
^d  upright  dealing  in  t  !  their  concerns.  Turn  to  the  other  side  of  thb 
account,  and  who  people  our  prisons  and  houses  of  correction  ?  Men 
not  wanting  in  talents,  but  of  unbalanced  minds,  and  irregular  and  de- 
fective development  of  character.  Men  bom  with  capacities  for  great- 
ness and  goodness,  but  wrecked  and  ruined  in  the  outset,  because  their 
moral  education  has  been  neglected  or  conducted  on  false  principles. 
Men  mighty  to  perpetuate  evil,  to  corrupt  and  contaminate  others,  but 
imbecile  for  virtuous  action,  because  their  vile&t  passions,  left  unchecked 
when  they  should  have  been  subdued,  have  acquired  a  vigor  and  energy 
which  conscience  cannot  curb  nor  prudence  restrain,  and  have  assumed 
the  complete  mastery  over  their  whole  nature.  The  inmates  of  prisons 
make  rapid  progress  in  all  the  mysteries  of  wickedness ;  yet  the  ablest 
of  those  pupils  of  sin,  once  discharged  from  their  dismal  abode,  are  the 
soonest  to  return ;  so  little  do  tact  and  skill  avail  an  individual  in  a 
struggle  with  the  universal  interests  of  society,  and  so  surely  do  vicious 
habits  and  propensities,  fastening  upon  him  like  an  incubus  which  can- 
S20t  be  shaken  off,  bear  down  their  victim  with  a  pressure  under  which 
he  cannot  rise.  These  men  employ  talents,  oflentimes,  and  exorcise  an 
ingenuity  and  an  application,  the  tenth  part  of  which  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  insure  success  in  any  prudent  course  of  virtuous  enterprise, 
but  which,  misdirected  by  the  impulses  of  a  bad  heart,  earn  for  them 
nothing  but  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  just  contempt,  and  only  sink  them 
deeper  in  the  abyss  of  despair. 

Thus  much  of  the  influence  on  our  condition  in  life  ''^  moral  charac- 
ter, the  product  of  moral  education,  treating  only  of  ei....3me  cases ;  yet 
the  majority,  who  occupy  intermediate  stations,  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws.  Among  us,  few  are  absolutely  destitute  without  some  fault  of 
their  own,  though  multitudes  suffer  under  privations,  if  not  extreme 
want,  who  are  honest  and  worthy  citizens,  or,  at  least,  never  guilty  of 
any  heinous  crime.  The  distress  of  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  what  some  consider  to  be  mo- 
ralities of  lesser  obligation, — such  as  industry,  punctuality,  and  frugality. 
Though  idleness,  habitual  procrastination,  and  prodigality,  do  not  ordi- 
narily pass  under  the  denomination  of  crimes,  yet  they  are  morally 
wrong,  and  always  bring  after  them  heavy  punishments.  They  are, 
moreover,  the  most  prolific  sources  of  intemperance,  and  intemperance 
is  the  parent  of  every  woe  and  crime.  A  correct  moral  education, 
therefore,  would  remove  most  of  the  causes  of  poverty,  as  well  as  of 
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much  greater  evils,  hj  making  men  indasttions,  prompt,  punctual,  frugal, 
and  temperate. 

When  wo  speak  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  such  an  education  on  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  next  generation,  we  are  far  from  inti- 
mating that  there  are  not  other  <iiterests  involved  of  much  more  mo- 
mentous importance.  Heaven  forbid  that  morality  should  ever  be  dis- 
severed from  religious  motives,  and  debased  to  a  sordid  calculation  of 
profit  and  loss ;  bereft  of  that  life-^ving  spirit,  which  elevates  and  en- 
nobles it,  which  extends  its  sphere  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  self, 
and  pushes  its  prospective  vision  further  than  time  can  limit  or  space 
can  bound. 

Wealth  is  not  only  fleeting ;  it  is  neither  the  sole,  nor  the  best  founda- 
tion on  which  to  rest  our  hopes  of  happiness,  even  while  it  lasts.  Be- 
spectability  of  character  is  of  far  higher  value,  and  much  less  likely  to  be 
lost  through  the  caprices  of  fortune.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to 
show,  that  an  unspotted  moral  life  must  confer  respectability,  and  that 
respect  derived  from  whatever  qualities,  without  this,  must  be  short-lived 
and  of  little  worth.  Equally  self-evident  is  it,  that  those  who  live  in  the 
constant  practice  of  moral  duty,  though  wealth  and  respect  should  both 
desert  them,  have  internal  resources  for  consolation  of  which  they  cannot 
be  deprived.  He  who  possesses  a  conscience  void  of  offence  is  passing 
rich,  whether  he  has  much  or  little  of  this  world's  goods.  He  who  is  not 
afraid  to  be  i&lone  with  his  Maker,  is  independent  of  the  smiles  or  frowns 
of  the  world.  The  sunshine  of  prosperity,  the  tempest  of  adversity, 
neither  seduce  nor  terrify  his  steadfast  soul.  The  basis  on  which  his 
happiness  is  fixed,  the  immovable,  imperturbable  basis  of  a  good  con- 
science, he  owes  to  a  good  moral  education. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  an  education  as  we  have  described,  our  com- 
mon schools  are,  as  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  lamentably  deficient.  The 
virtuous  impulses  which  swell  the  heart  of  this  great  nation  were  hardly 
imparted  there.  The  schools  have  done  much  for  the  intellect,  furnish- 
ing the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  which  their  pupils  have  improved  after- 
wards.- Indirectly,  they  have  done  much  for  sound  morals,  bec9;ase  all 
good  learning  has  a  wholesome  inflneuce ;  but  their  direct  actioii  upon 
moral  character  has  never  been  all  th^  it  should  be.  Parental  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  have  formed  the  hearts  of  this  generation ;  and,  where 
tiiese  have  been  wanting,  youth  have  been  left  to  be  the  sport  of  casual 
associations  and  accidental  circumstances.  Of  course,  in  the  forming 
period  of  life,  much  must  always  depend  on  right  be^nnings ;  our  re- 
liance is  mainly,  in  tiie  first  instance,  upon  maternal  care,  and  afterwards 
on  both  the  piurents.  But  the  school  must  not  Btand  neutral ;  it  must 
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be  brouglit  forward,  and  made  to  fulfil  its  part,  as  the  most  powerM 
auxiliary. 

Universal  education,  a  higber  education,  such  as  shall  put  to  shame 
not  past  ages  only,  but  the  present,  must  be  provided  for.  The  want  is 
felt,  and  will  not  longer  be  endured  without  a  strenuous  effort  to  meet  it. 
The  philanthropist,  the  patriot,  and  the  Christian  feel  the  urgent  need 
of  a  generous  development  of  the  noblest  powers  and  faculties,  and  the 
richest  affections  of  our  common  nature,  through  that  dull  mass  of  hu- 
manity in  whom  they  now  slumber  inert  and  almost  lifeless.  The  refine- 
ment of  taste,  which,  without  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  ends  only 
in  elegant  imbecility  j  financial  prosperity,  which,  if  not  pressed  into  the 
service  of  virtue,  may  be  prostituted  to  engender  corruption ;  absorbing 
political  interests,  which  convulse  the  Union  to  its  centre,  and  which  un- 
hallowed ambition  may  pervert  to  the  destruction  of  freedom,  all  these 
are  insignificant,  are  as  nothing  and  less  than  n  Hhing,  compared  with 
this  paramount  necessity.  The  cry  of  the  age  is  for  true  education.  Its 
advent  is  longed  for,  and  prayed  for,  and  believed  in.  It  seems  just 
bursting  above  our  moral  horizon,  radiant  with  knowledge  and  virtue, 
shedding  light  into  the  understanding,  and  pouring  warmth  into  the 
heart,  a  genial  sun  whose  beams  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
Glorious  visions  of  future  progress,  and  blessed  omens  of  their  coming 
consummation  throng  upon  the  soul,  and  fill  it  with  comfort  and  joy, 
when  the  evidences  of  the  earnest  awakening  of  mankind,  under  the 
vivifying  and  quickening  influences  of  this  bright-dawning  era,  present 
themselves  to  our  view. 

How  is  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished  ?  What  are  our  means  of 
levelling  the  fortifications,  impregnable  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
in  which  ignorance  and  vice  have  entrenched  themselves  ?  Hope,  which 
was  Gffisar's  only  portion  when  he  went  into  Gaul ;  fidth  in  man's  high 
nature  and  destiny ;  the  ardent  enthusiasm  which  the  grand  object  to  be 
attained  inspires ;  the  unquenchable  zeal  already  active,  and  which  will 
never  rest,  nor  pause,  till  the  victory  is  achieved,  and  darkness  abdicates 
her  narrowed  empire. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  people  themselves  must  be  the  immediate  agents 
in  the  revolution.  Impressed  with  its  usefulness,  aware  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  seasonable  effort,  prepared  to  submit  to  sacrifices,  and 
determined  to  overcome  difficulties,  it  is  in  their  power  to  begin  and 
complete  in  a  few  years  a  wonderful  change,  extending  to  the  entire  re- 
generation of  society.  The  humblest  laborer  in  the  undertiddng  will 
]:«ap,in  his  own  personal  share  of  the  benefit,  an  adequate  remuneration 
for  ^  his  toil;  wlule  the  lofliest  ambition  may  well  be  allured  to  earn 
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and  win  the  enduring  honor  of  so  brilliant  and  dazzling  an  enterprise. 
Ignorance  will  not  fall  an  easy  prey ;  he  has  survived  many  attacks,  he 
has  grown  old  in  dominion,  he  will  die  with  harness  at  his  back ;  but 
perish  he  must,  if  history  teaches  any  sure  lesson,  if  there  be  any  thing 
certain  in  philosophy,  if  the  steady  march  of  improvement  be  not  a 
dream,  if  the  omnipotence  of  truth  be  not  a  fable,  if  our  kind  Father  did 
not  create  us  to  be  from  age  to  age  the  bondmen  of  error.  None  doubt 
it,  save  the  stony-ground  hearers  of  nature's  teachings,  in  whose  minds 
the  experience  of  the  world  is  barren  of  consequences. 

When  the  enlightened  and  the  virtuous  fully  realize  their  responsibility 
in  this  matter,  as  the  signs  of  the  times  convince  us  they  do  in  some  good 
degree  already,  public  opinion  will  imperatively  demand  a  more  elevated 
standard  of  youthful  education.  A  legislative  expression  of  this  demand, 
even  if  government  went  no  further,  would  carry  with  it  great  weight. 
Such  an  expression  emanated  from  the  legislature  of  Massachnsetts  in 
the  act  of  April  20,  1837. 

By  that  act  a  Board  of  Education  was  established,  having  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  common-school  system  of  the  State,  and  required 
to  report  to  the  legislature  all  their  doings,  with  such  observations  as 
their  experience  and  reflection  may  suggest,  upon  the  condition  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  system  of  popular  education,  and  the  most  practicable 
means  of  improving  and  extending  it.  Their  first  annual  report  was- 
submitted  on  the  1st  of  February  last,  and  is  now  before  the  public,  in- 
cluding the  first  report  of  their  secretary,  in  a  pamphlet  of  seventy-five 
pages. 

Individuals  may  contribute  to  raise  the  popular  standard  of  education, 
by  their  direct  personal  influence  in  society,  by  written  discussions  of 
the  subject,  in  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  as  well  as  occasional 
publications,  and  through  the  reports  of  school  committees,  which  are,^ 
by  the  act  of  April  11,  1838,  required  to  be  made  annually,  "  designat- 
ing particular  improvements  and  defects  in  the  methods  or  means  of 
education,  and  stating  such  facts  and  suggestions  in  relation  thereto,  as 
in  their  opinion  will  best  promote  the  interests  and  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  said  schools,"  and  to  be  read  in  open  town-meeting,  or  printed 
and  distributed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  By  delivering  or  promot* 
ing  public  lectures,  and  by  assisting  in  the  formation  and  management 
of  associations  for  collecting  and  diffusing  information  on  the  subject,  or 
by  cooperating  with  the  Board  of  Education  in  its  efibns  for  this  purpose, 
or,  though  last,  not  least,  by  furnishing  pecuniary  means,  the  good  work 
may  be  hastened  on. 

The  act  of  12th  April,  1837,  authorizes  an  expenditure  of  thirty  dol- 
lars for  the  first  year,  and  ten  dollars  for  every  subsequent  year,  by  each, 
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school  district  in  tl\j3  Commonwealth,  for  (he  purchase  of  a  district  school 
library.  These  sums,  small  as  they  are,  will  be  found,  in  the  present 
economy  of  prinUng,  amply  sufficient  for  the  object.  Jn  a  very  few 
yj^ars,  they  wiU  command  a  library  of  more  t^an  two  hundred  volumes, 
which,  if  judiciously  selected, .  may  be  made  to  contain  more  profitable 
and  instructive  reading  than  is  now  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
district,  in  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  now  in  the  State. 
We  speak  advisedly  upon  this  point.  We  have  at  this  moment  beside 
us  a  pile  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  volumes,  selected  with  a  view  to  this 
ot>ject^  mostly  duodecimos,  of  two  or  three  hundred  pages;  and  we 
know  many  gentlemen  in  the  len  ;'ned  professions,  of  good  estate,  and 
residing  in  our  large  towns,  wh'  libraries  do  not  include  half  the 
amount  of  really  valuable  mattei..  It  is  understood,  that  a  neat  edition 
of  fifty  volumes,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  suitable  for 
common-school  libraries,  is  about  to  be  published  and  sold  at  a  very 
moderate  rate,  plainly  and  substantially  bound,  and  placed  in  cases  well 
adapted  for  convenient  transportation,  and  afterwards  to  serve  as  the 
permanent  place  of  deposit. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  every  school  district  should  avail  itself  of 
this  provision  of  the  law.  These  books,  being  fitted  for  common  use, 
would  pass  from  the  scholar  into  the  family,  and  increase  the  interest  of 
parents  in  the  better  education  of  their  children,  by  giving  them  new 
views  of  its  value. 

Much  good  might  unquestionably  be  effected  by  the  publication  of  a 
periodical  journal,  of  which  the  exclusive  object  should  be  to  promote 
the  cause  of  common-school  education.  Such  a  journal,  devoted  to  oSl- 
lecting  and  diffusing  information  on  thi^  subject,  to  the  discussion  of  the 
numerous  important  questions  which  belong  to  it,  to  the  formation  of  a 
sound  and  intelligent  public  opinion,  and  the  excitement  of  a  warm  and 
energetic  public  sentiment,  might  render  incalculable  service.  The 
Board  of  Education  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  journal  of  this  de- 
scription would  be  the  most  valuable  auxiliary  which  could  be  devised 
to  carry  into  execution  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  government  in 
legislating  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  they  indulge  a  most 
sanguine  hope  that  it  will  shortly  be  established  under  such  auspices  as 
will  go  far  to  insure  its  success. 

After,  all,  the  great  work  of  reformation  is  to  be  effected  in  the  schools 
themselves,  and  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  more  especially. 
One  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  improvement  is,  the  little  interest 
taken  by  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  community,  we  speak  it  with 
regret,  in  the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  from  the  circumstance 
thai  their  own  children  ate  receiving  education  in  private  schools  at 
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their  own  expense.  This  naturally  leads  to  a  remissness  and  neglect, 
which  can  hy  no  means  be  justified,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  most 
strongly  bound  by  every  consideration  to  concern  themselves  in  the  ink- 
provement  of  education.  *  The  number  of  scholars  in  private  schools 
appears  by  the  returns  to  be  twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  while  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  stands  in  the  returns,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  thousand  and  fifty-three.  From  the  nature  of  our  politi- 
cal institutions,  these  thirty  thousand  will,  not  control  the  political  des- 
tiny  of  the  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  thirty  years  hence,  but  just  the 
reverse.  The  five-sixths  will  fix  the  standard  of  taste,  of  morality,  and 
of  general  conduct,  to  which  the  one  sixth  will  conform,  and  above 
which  very  few  only,  with  infinite  labor,  can  raise  themselves.  The 
five-sixths  will  possess  the  legislative  authority,  elect  the  executive,  and 
thereby  fiU  the  judiciary,  according  to  their  own  notions  of  expediency 
and  right.  They  are  to  have,  then,  the  disposal  of  property,  life,  and 
liberty  for  their  generation,  and  are  so  to  mould  and  modify  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country  as  powerfully  to  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  the 
generation  that  shall  come  after  them.  Could  they  be  left,  as  happily 
they  cannot  be,  to  grow  up  in  political  and  moral  profligacy,  in  the  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  their  bad  passions,  an  individual,  or  a  class  of 
men,  of  superior  wealth  and  education,  would  be  merely  at  their  mercy, 
a  feather  upon  a  stormy  sea.  No  man  is  independent  of  the  public  im- 
mediately about  him.  He  is  elevated  by  its  good  influences,  even 
though  his  early  education  was  defective.  He  is  debased  by  the  daily 
spectacle  and  contact  of  debasement,  and,  though  fitted  for  better  things, 
generally  sinks  into  the  surrounding  mass  of  corruption.  If  there  be 
any  who  &ie  deaf  to  the  voice  of  patriotism,  philanthropy,  and  duty,  let 
them  at  least  regard  the  welfare  of  their  own  offspring.  The  public 
opinion  of  our  times  is  the  moral  atmosphere  which  we  all  breathe  in 
common.  If  it  be  wholesome,  it  invigorates  and  sustains  us ;  if  poison- 
ous, we  all  languish,  and  the  feeble  perish.  How  imperative  the  obliga- 
tion, and  grateful  the  task  to  preserve  its  purity ;  how  fatal  its  contami- 
nation, and  how  censurable  is  their  supineness  through  whose  fault  we 
are  put  in  peril. 

We  are  all  embarked  in  one  bottom,  and  must  sink  or  swim  together. 
Will  not  the  sharp-sighted  look  to  it,  that  the  ship  be  sea-worthy  and 
preclude  betimes  avoidable  dangers? 

The  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  for  one-sixth  of  the 
children  of  the  State,  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  education  of  the  other 
five-sixths  in  public  schools  is  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  and 
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the  amount  voluntarily  contributed  to  the  public  schools  is  forty-eight 
thousand  dollars.  If  these  sums  were  added  together,  and  the  whole 
eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  wore  judiciously  applied  to  com- 
mon-school education,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  all  the  children  might 
receive  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  now  falls  to  the  lot  c  i  the  fa- 
vored sixth  part. 

The  value  of  the  annual  products  of  the  industry  of  Massachusetts  ia 
i'wut  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  less  than  one  per  cent, 
k  appropriated  to  the  education  of  children,  and  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
as  '•  aved  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  added  to  previous  accumulations 
whi' i.h  form  the  permanent  capital  of  the  State.  If  two  per  cent,  of  this 
annual  product  were  devoted  to  education,  is  it  not  probable,  that  the 
product  itself  would  be  .greatly  enlarged,  and  a  better  economy  intro- 
ducec'.  i'iito  he  expenditure  of  it,  so  that  .this  addition  to  the  permanent 
capital  ailjJst  be  much  more  rapid?  We  do  not  doubt,  that  the  best 
.educati&a  ihin  the  power  of  every  towu  in  this  Commonwealth  would 
in  thirt.'S'  \ie  double  the  rate  at  which  wealth  increases. 

If  J  i  ;t .  is  were  discountenanced,  and  those  who  now  support 

them  !  , ;  u  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  common 
schocl  li  additional  funds  turned  into  this  channel  would  be  but  a 
small  part  of  tbe  benefit  derived  from  the  alteration.  Those  who  set 
the  highest  value  on  education,  and  are  determined  at  all  costs  to  secure 
its  blessings  to  their  owu  children,  instead  of  standing  aloof  from  the 
^general  concerns,  as  too  many  of  them  now  do,  would  be  foremost  in 
their  zeal  for  the  district  schools,  acting  on  committees,  visiting  the 
schools,  selecting  the  teachers,  advising  and  assisting  them,  contributing 
to  their  support,  and  to  the  erection  of  better  houses,  and  the  purchase 
of  better  furniture,  apparatus,  and  libraries.  There  would  also  be 
thrown  into  the  district  and  town  schools  a  class  of  scholars  more 
thoroughly  educated  already  at  the  private  schools,  whose  example 
would  give  a  quickening  impulse  to  emulation ;  and,  as  those  parents 
who  have  been  willing  to  pay  for  private  tuition  are  generally  those  who 
take  most  pains  with  their  children  at  home,  these  children  would  con- 
tinue to  impart  a  good  influence  to  the  rest  of  the  school,  even  after  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  first  infusion.  A  combined  effort  wldl  produce  a 
wonderful  improvement.  The  district  school  in  the  central  village  of  the 
town  will  no  longer  be,  as  it  often  is,  the  poorest  in  its  whole  territory, 
but  it  will  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  model  for  the  rest,  and  they  will 
all  gladly  profit  by  the  opportunity  for  imitation. 

As  soon  as  those  who  have  withdrawn  their  children,  because  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  character  of  our  common  schools,  come  again 
0  take  a  personal  interest  Sn  their  prosperity,  there  will  be  an  active 
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demand  for  better  teacliera.  As  soon  as  the  fund  now  diverted  to  pri- 
vate schools  is  restored  to  this  legitimate  purpose,  the  means  wiU  hfe  at 
hand  for  commanding  the  services  of  a  higher  order  of  teachers.  It  is 
notorious,  that  the  small  compensation  paid  in  our  public  sckools  will 
not,  as  a  general  fact,  induce  men  of  talents  and  learning  to  take  charge 
of  iliom.  The  b;  ^  "nstructors  s-cV  higher  salaries  in  the  private 
schools.  But  additional  compensation  wiU  draw  them  back  into  the 
public  service.  The  private  schools,  which  would  be  surrendered  for 
an  energetic  reform  m  the  whole  system,  would  in  part  supply  the  de- 
mand for  better  teachers.  But  there  are  in  Massachusetts  only  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four  piivate  schools  and  academies,  while  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  employed  in  the  publie 
schools,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  is  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-one.  Besides,  academies  for  the  instruction  of  such  ^outh  as 
wished  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  after  completing  ♦he 
first  stages  of  their  education  in  the  common  schools,  would  not  be  di- 
minished in  number,  though  they  would  certainly  be  incre&jed  in  excel- 
lence and  efficiency,  by  the  proposed  reformation.  Nor  is  it  to  be  dis- 
guised, that  many  private  teachers  are  no  better  qualified  than  those 
now  employed  by  ,:he  public,  so  that  there  still  remain  considerably  over 
five  thousand  instructors  to  be  properly  qualified  for  their  task.  It  is 
obvious,  that  an  extensive  demand  for  well-educated  teachers  cannot  at 
present  be  satisfied ;  there  is  no  supply ;  but  there  must  be  a  supply 
provided,  and  that  forthwith. 

We  most  cordially  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  Beverend  Dr.  Chan<- 
ning,  in  his  address  at  the  Odeon,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1887. 

"  We  need  an  institution  for  the  formation  of  better  teachers ;  and, 
until  this  step  is  taken,  we  can  make  no  import^t  progress.  The  most 
crying  want  in  this  Commonwealth  is  the  want  of  accomplished  teachers. 
We  boast  of  our  schools,  but  our  schools  do  comparatively  little,  for 
want  of  educated  instructors.  Without  good  teaching,  a  school  is  bat  a 
name.  An  institution  for  training  men  to  trmn  the  young  would  be  a 
fcunjtain  of  living  waters,  sending  forth  streanis  to  refresh  present  and 
future  ages.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  denied  to  the  poor  and  labor- 
ing classes  this  principal  means  of  their  elevation.  We  trust  they  .will 
not  always  prove  bUnd  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  State. 

"  We  want  better  teachers,  and  more  teachers,  for  all  classes  of  soci- ' 
ety,  for  rich  and  poor,  for  children  and  adults.  We  want  that  the 
resources  of  the  community  should  be  directed  to  the  procuring  of  better 
instructors  as  its  highest  concern.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  regen- 
eration of  society  will  be,  Uie  elevation  of  the  art  of  teaching  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  commnnity.  When  a  people  shall  leam,  that  its 
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greatest  benefactors  and  most  important  members  are  men  devoted  to 
the  liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes,  to  the  work  of  raising  to  life  its 
buried  inte-iiect,  it  will  have  opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory. 
Tb'.4  truth  is  making  its  waj.  S^ocrates  is  now  regarded  as  the  greatest 
^an  in  an  age  of  great  men.  Tiia  name  of  king  has  grown.dini  before 
that  of  apostle.  To  teach,  whether  by  word  or  action,  is  the  highept 
function  on  earth. 

"  Nothing  is  more  needed,  than  that  men  of  superior  gifts  and  of  be- 
nevolent spirit  should  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  less 
enlightened  classes  in  the  great  end  of  life,  in  the  dignity  of  their  na- 
ture, in  their  rights  and  duties,  in  the  history,  laws,  and  institutions  of 
their  country,  in  the  philosophy  of  their  employments,  in  the  laws,  har- 
monies, and  productions  of  outwai^  nature,  and,  especially,  in  the  art  of 
bringing  up  children  in  health  of  body,  and  in  vigor  and  purity  of  mind. 
We  need  a  new  profession  or  vocation,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to 
wake  up  the  intellect  in  those  spheres  where  it  is  now  buried  in  habitual 
eiamber. 

*\  "We  want  a  class  of  liberal-minded  instructors,  whose  vocation  it 
shall  be,  to  place  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  within  the 
reach  of  a  more  and  more  extensive  portion  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
^he  wealth  of  a  community  should  flow  out  like  water  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  employment  of  such  teachers,  for  enlisting  powerful  and  gener^ 
OOB  nainds  in  the  work  of  giving  impulse  to  their  race. 

**  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  men,  able  and  disposed  to  caisj  on  this  work, 
roust  not  be  looked  for.  in  such  a  world  as  ours.  Christianity,  which  has 
wrought  so  many  miracles  of  beneficence,  which  has  sent  forth  so  many 
apostles  and  martyrs,  so  many  Howards  and  Clarksons,  can  raise  up 
laborers  for  this  harvest  also.  Nothing  is  needed  but  a  new  pouring 
out  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  nothing  but  a  new  comprehension  of 
the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race,  to  caH  forth  efforts  which  seem  im- 
possibilities in  a  self-seeking  and  self-indulging  age." 

The  legislature  of  the  present  year  are  fully  impressed  witli  the 
necessity  of  a  provision  for  the  education  of  school  teachers,  as  appears 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  read  in  the  House  on 
the  twenty-second  of  March  last,  and  accepted,  carrying  with  it  an 
appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  the  most  gratifying  unanimity. 
They  thus  express  themselves,  in  language  becoming  our  ancient  Com- 
monwealth 

"That  the  highest  interest  in  Massachusetts  is,  and  will  always  «on> 
tinue  to  be,  the  just  and  equal  instraction  of  all  her  citizens,  so  far  as  the 
circuimstances  of  each  individual  will  permit  it  to  be  imparted;  that  her 
chief  glory,  for  two  hundred  years,  has  been  the  extent  in  which  this 
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instruction  was  diffused,  tlie  result  of  provideiic  Itgisluwon,  to  promote 
the  common  cause,  and  secure  ike  perpetuity  of  the  common  interest  j 
that,  for  many  years,  a  well  grounded  apprehension  has  been  entertained, 
of  the  neglect  of  our  common  schools  by  large  portions  of  our  commu- 
nity, and  of  the  comparative  degradation  to  v/hich  these  institutions 
might  fall  from  such  neglect ;  that  the  frierids  of  uqiversal  education 
have  long  looked  to  the  legislature  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
seminaries  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  qualified  teachers  for 
the  town  and  district  schools,  by  whose  action  alone  other  judicious  pro- 
visions of  law  could  be  carried  into  full  effect ;  *  *  •  that,  although  much 
has  been  done  within  two  or  three  years,  for  encouragement  of  our 
town  schools  by  positive  enactment,  and  more  by  the  liberal  spirit,  newly 
awakened  in  our  several  communities,  yet  the  .number  of  competent 
teachers  is  found,  by  universal  experience,  so  far  inadequate  to  supply 
the  demand  for  them,  as  to  be  the  principal  obstacle  to  improvement,  and 
the  greatest  deficiency  of  oyr  republic." 

The  views  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  this  point  are  substantially 
those  of  the  legislature.  They  remark  in  their  Report  of  February 
last,  that  it  is  matter  of  too  familiar  observation  to  need  repetition,  that 
there  are  all  degrees  of  skill  and  success  on  the  part  of  the  teachers } 
nor  can  it  be  deemed  unsafe  to  insist,  that,  while  occupations  requiring 
a  ^'iTj  humble  degree  of  intellectual  effort  i>nd  attainment  demand  a 
long-continued  training,  it  cannot  be,  that  the  arduous  and  manifold 
duties  of  the  instructor  of  youth  should  be  as  well  performed  without, 
as  with,  a  specific  preparation  for  them.  In  fact,  it  must  be  admitted, 
as  the  voice  of  reason  and  experience,  that  institutions  for  the  for* 
mation  of  teachers  must  be  established  among  us,  before  the  all' 
important  work  of  forming  the  minds  of  our  children  can  be  per- 
formed in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  with  the  greatest  attainable 
success. 

In  those  foreign  countries  where  the  greatest  attention  has  "^een  paid 
to  the  work  of  education,  schools  for  teachers  have  formed  an  important 
feature  in  their  systems,  and  with  the  happiest  result.  The  art  of  im- 
parting instruction  has  been  found,  like  every  other  -  art,  to  improve  by 
cultivation  in  institutions  established  for  that  specific  object.  New  im- 
portance hm  been  attached  to  the  calling  of  the  instructor  by  public 
opinion,  from  the  circumstance,  that  his  vocation  has  been  deemed  one 
requiring  systematic  preparation  and  culture.  Whatever  tends  to 
degrade  the  profession  in  his  own  mind,  or  that  of  the  public,  of 
course,  impairs  lys  usefulness  ;  and  this  result  must  follow  firom 
regarding  instruction  as  a  business  which  in  itself  requires  no  previous 
training. 
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A  well-timed  act  of  noble,  public-spirited  munificence  on  the  part  of 
an  individual,  in  the  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  Normal  Schools,  led  to  the  appropriation,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  of  the  same  sum,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  the  Resolves  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1838,  resolves  fit  for  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  It  is  understood  that  the  Board  of  Education,  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  the  ^ast  week  of  May  last,  determined  to  take  immedi- 
ate measures  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  Normal  Schoob ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn,  that  measures  are  nov.^  in  train  with"  every  pros- 
pect of  success,  and  that  the  most  liberal  spirit  of  cooperation  is  mani- 
fested in  more  than  one  section  of  the  State ;  so  that  a  beginning  will  no 
doubt  soon  be  made  in  the  great  enterprise  of  preparing  adequatci  teach- 
ers for  our  common  schools. 

"  Wherever  the  discharge  of  my  duties  has  led  me  through  the  State, 
with  whatever  intelligent  men  I  have  conversed,  the  conviction  has  been 
expressed  with  entire  unanimity,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
"  that  there  is  an  extensive  want  of  competent  teachers  for  the  common 
schools."  School  committees  allege,  in  justification  of  their  approval  of 
incompetent  persons,  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  better  for  the 
compensation  offered.  Yet  it  is  often  urged,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
'  attempt  to  educate  teachers,  because  the  compensation  is  too  small  to  in- 
duce young  men  of  tales'is  into  the  proiession,  or  to  justify  an  expense 
of  time  and  means  in  preparing  for  it.  This  objection  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, plausible ;  yet  there  are  some  obvious  considerations  which  serve 
for  an  answer. 

1 .  Educate  teachers,  and  the  compensation  will  be  increased.  If  you 
f  jniish  better  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  private  schools  will  be  dis- 
continued, and  leave  at  liberty  a  fund  for  public  teachers.  The  average 
wages  per  month  of  the  public  teachers,  including  board,  are  for  males, 
twenty-five  dollars  and  forty-four  cents,  and  for  females,  eleven  dollars 
and  thirty-eight  cents.  Substnict  board  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 
week  for  males,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  week  for  females,  and 
we  have  fifteen  dollars  and  forty-four  cents  for  the  male  teachers,  and 
five  dollars  and  thirly-eight  cents  for  female  teachers,  exclusive  of  board. 
If  one  half  of  the  private  schools  were  discontinued,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  dollars  transferred  to  the 
public  schools,  this  addition  would  raise  the  wages  of  teachers,  exclusive 
of  board,  to  twenty-five  dollars  'for  the  males,  and  nine  dollars  for 
the  females  per  month,  unless  the  time  of  keeping  school  were 
lengthened.  « 

2.  If  female  teachers  can  be  educated  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
they  would  be  employed  mth  great  adv^tage  in  many  of  the  schools 
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now  kept  by  men.  There  are  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy 
male  teachers  employed  in  the  r  \iblic  schools.  Suppose  females,  at  nine 
'  dollars  a  month,  exclusive  of  board,  to  take  the  places  of  one  half  this 
number,  a  fund  will  remain  sufficient  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  remain- 
ing twelve  hundred  tetichers,  from  twenty-five  to  forty-one  dollars  per 
month,  exclusive  of  board,  or  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  dollars  a  year,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  as  an  average  price 
for  the  whole  State,  is  quite  high  enough  to  secure  the  sarvfces  of  gen- 
tlemen every  way  competent,  in  the  business  of  teaching  as  a  permanent 
profession.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  that  the  public  should  raise  a  dol- . 
lar  more  than  they  now  do,  unless  they  w?sh  the  schools  to  be  kept  a 
longer  time.  What  the  public  now  pay  will  enable  them,  by  returning, 
patronage  from  private  to  public  schools,  and  by  employing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  female  teachers,  to  offer  such  a  compensation  as  will  not  only 
procure  an  adequate  supply  of  well-educated  young  men  and  women  for 
the  profession,  but  even  cause  a  competition  among  them  for  employ- 
ment, instead  of  the  difficulty  n:>w  experienced  by  committees  to  find 
one  competent  candidate  by  long  and  diligent  inquiry. 

3,  The  calculation  does  not  stop  here.  It  is  true  economy  to  buy  an 
ardcle  that  is  worth  your  money,  and  many  have  b>?en  ruined  by  buying 
cheap  pennyworths  in  education  no  less  than  in  trade.  A  good  master 
will  teach  and  benefit  a  school  more  in  two  months,  than  a  master  poorly 
qualified  in  a  year.  It  will  be  found  much  cheaper  to  employ  the  best 
teachers.  A  boy  kept  till  he  is  eighteen  in  an  ordinary  district  school, 
and  then  sent  for  three  years  to  a  common  country  academy,  is  not  so 
well  fitted  for  active  life  at  twenty-one,  as  every  boy  might  be  at  sixteen 
in  such  a  school  as  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  district  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  well  might  be,  if  we  had  our  esseTitial  Normal- schools  in  full 
operation.  "WTioever,  therefore,  will  be  still  content  to  give  his  son  no 
better  education  than  we  have  mentioned,  may  have  it  at  less  than  the 
present  cost,  by  employing  the  best  teachers,  and  his  son  produce  an  in- 
come, instead  of  requiring  an  expense,  for  the  last  five  years  of  minor- 
ity. But  he  who  gives  his  children  a  comparatively  superior  education 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  would  not  rest  satisfied  till  he  had  educa- 
ted them  in  the  same  degree  above  the  improved  standard.  And,  iu  so 
doing,  he  would  not  depart  from  the  strictest  economy ;  for  an  enlight- 
ened community  produces  and  accumulates  wealth  faster,  in  a  vastly 
greater  ratio,  than  the  proportionate  additional  cost  of  their  education; 
A  million  of  dollars  a  year,  judiciously  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
young  heads  and  hearts,  for  the  next  thirty  years,  would  not  merely  be 
refunded,  but  the  State  would  be  much  more  than  thirty  millions  richer 
in  visible  property  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
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.  But  we  are  ^ircd  of  reducing  the  riches  of  the  soul  to  a  metallic  stan- 
dard. Though  in  this  trading,  and  banking,  and  speculating  generation, 
in  which  even  a  steam-engine  ciphers,  and  keeps  its  reckoning  of  loss 
and  gain,  such  a  course  of  ratiocination  may  be  necessary  to  gain  the 
good  cause  a  hearing  with  a  class  of  matter-of-fact  philosophers,  yet  to 
us  it  has  always  seemed  to  be  almost  in  the  spirit  of  the  question  of  the 
Adversary,  a  question  full  of  devilish  wisdom,  "  Doth  Job  fear  God  for 
nought  ?  At  least,  it  savors  too  much  of  the  temper  of  that  member 
of  the  British  parliament  who  said  to  John  Howard,  "  I  don't  doubt  you 
get  weL  paid  for  all  your  trouble."  Is  there  then  nothing  worth  having, 
except  what  is  equivalent  to  money?  Yes,  there  is  much ;  but  those 
who.  realize  how  much,  are  strong  upoB  our  side  already,  and  have  no 
need  t',  be  converted.  We  join  issue,  therefore,  with  those,  a  part  of 
whose  creed  it  is,  that  the  promises  held  out  bj  education  ought  to  be 
redeemable  in  specie ;  and  we  say  to  them,  if  they  will  pause  and  lend 
an  ear  a  moment,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  their  children  should  be  in- 
telligent arid  virtuous,  even  if  that  were  possible  in  the  neglect  of  ali 
others,  but  their  neighbors'  children  must  possess  intelligence  and  virtue 
also,  or  their  own  children  must  pay  for  the  deficiency,  aye,  pay  for  it 
specifically  in  money.  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  not  both  cheaper 
and  pleasanter  to  pay  through  the  school  committee  than  through  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  to  support  schools  than  jails,  teachers  than  execu- 
tioners, and  to  build  vnriting-desks  than  gallows. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Forde,  for  many  years  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate, 
remarks,  in  his  hints  for  the  improvement  of  the  police,  "  The  ignorance 
of  the  inferior  cl^asses  of  society  is  the  first  and  great  cause  of  the  multi- 
tudinous depredations  which  are  daily  and  nightly  committed.  Idleness 
is  the  second.*  First,  public  schools,  under  the  care,  ciontrol,  and  inspec- 
tion of  a  zealous  parochial  committee,  ought  to  be  established  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  if  possible ;  in  which  religion,  morality,  and  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  learning,  should  be  taught  to  the  poor,  free  of  every  ex- 
pense.   Second,  work  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  industrious."  . 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  Sheriff  of  London,  says,  that  on  the  memorial 
addressed  to  the  sheriff  by  152  criminals  in  Newgate,  25  only  signed 
their  names  in  a  fair  hand,  26  in  an  illegible  scrawl,  101  were  marksmen, 
signing  with  a  cross.  Few  of  the  prisoners  could  read  with  facility, 
more  than  half  could  not  read  at  all,  most  of  them  thought  books  useless, 
and  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature,  object,  and  end  of  religion. 

The  same  phenomenon  presents  itself  in  all  American  prisons.  The 
eleventh  of  the  admirable  reports  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  gives 
these  facts,  which  might  be  multip!ied  almost  indefinitely.  In  Connecti- 
cut, no  convict  ever  sent  to  the  btate  prison  had  a  liberal  education,  or 
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belonged  to  either  of  the  learned  professions.  One  half  were  ianable  to 
write,  and  ona  sixth  to  read.  Of  the  66  convicts  of  1835,  the  crimes  of 
only  four  required  for  their  commission  ability  either  to  read  or  write. 
In  Auburn  prison,  of  228  convicts  in  1835,  3  had  an  academical  educa- 
tion; 59  could  read,  write,  and  cipher;  56  could  read  and  write  only; 
50  could  read  only ;  and  60  could  not  read.  In  the  New  Penitentiary 
in  Philadelphia,  of  217  prisoners  received  in  1835,  63  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  69  can  read  only,  and  85  can  read  and  write,  but  most  of  them 
very  indifferently.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  remarks : 
«  Not  only  :a  our  prison,  but  in  others,  depraved  appetites  and  corrupt 
habits,  which  have  led  to  the  commission  of  crime,  are  usually  found 
with  the  ignorant,  uninformed,  and  duller  part  of  mankind.  Of  the  276, 
nearly  all  below  mediocrity,  175  are  grossly  ignorant,  and,  in  point  of 
education,  scarcely  capable  of  transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  life." 

Such  is  the  universal  testimony  of  all  competent  witnesses.  "  Poor 
ignorant  creatures,  Sir,"  said  a  jailer  to  Leigh  Hunt,  in  lhat  phrase 
giving  a  general  description  of  all  his  prisoners. 

Br.  Forde  was  right  in  supposing  that  good  public  schools  would  be 
the  best  remedy  for  the  prevalent  disposition  to  crime.  A  comparison 
of  Scotland  with  England  and  Ireland  shows  this  very  forcibly.  Mr.  H. 
Fielding  stated,  that  "  during  the  number  of  years  he  presided  in  Bow 
Street,  only  six  Scotchmen  wern  ever  brought  before  him;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  persons  committed  were  of  the  sister  island,  where  the 
natural  dispositions  of  the  peopk  are  quite  as.  good,  but  the  system  of 
education  is  neither  so  strict  nor  so  generally  adopted  as  in  Scotland." 
Mr.  Hume  stated,  "  that  one  quarter  session  for  the  single  town  of  Man- 
chester sent  more  felons  to  the  plantations,  than  all  the  Scotch  judges  do 
for  ordinary  in  a  twelvemonth."  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  in  an  address  to 
the  lord  provost  aad  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  in  1808,  took  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  commitmeiuts  for  criminal  offences  in  England  and 
Wales  exceeded  four  thousand  a  year,  a  number  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
commitments  in  Scotland  since  the  union.  If  his  lordship  was  astonished 
at  four  thousand  commitments  in  a  year,  for  England  and  Wales,  we 
know  not  what  opinion  he  would  form  of  the  present  state  of  crime  there. 
We  have  before  us  the  official  return  of  criminals  for  1837,  made  up  at 
the  home  department  on  the  last  day  of  January ;  and  as  this  document 
is  not  within  the  reach  of  moat  of  our  readeiB,  we  ^ve  the  facts  bearing 
on  this  point,  prefixing  a  few  years  for  comparison,  to  show  the  progress 
ofcrime. 

The  number  of  persons  committed  or  btuled  in  England  and  Wa]es> 
was. 
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In  1828,  16,564  1832,  20,829  1835,  20,731 

1829,  18,675  1833,  20,072  1836,  20,984 

1830,  18,107  1834,  22,451  1837,  23,612 

1831,  19,647 

Giving  an  average  for  the  last  four  years  of  21,944  commitments  in  one 
year,  — r  a  most  melancholy  fact 

For  a  comparison  between  the  three  kingdoms,  we  give  one  year.  la 
1834,  there  were  committed  or  bailed, 

Seatenced  to  Ceftth.  Executed. 

In  England  and  Wales,    22,451  -^80  34 

Ireland,  21,381  197  43 

Scotland,  2,711  6  4 

In  Ireland  education  is  most  neglected ;  the  gibbet  takes  account  of  it. 
Beccaria,  in  1767,  predicted,  that  the  punishment  of  death  would  not 
survive  that  happy  period,  "  when  knowledge  instead  of  ignorance  shall 
become  the  portion  of  the  greater  number." 

To  show  the  effect  of  ignorance  in  the  production  of  these  crimes,  we 
give  the  degrees  of  instruction  of  offenders  for  1837  ;  and,  to  prove  the 
gratifying  fact  that  the  proportion  of  educated  offenders  diminishes,  we 
^ve  the  per  centage  of  each  class  for  1836  and  for  1837. 

Male.        Female.  1833.  1887. 

Whole  number  of  commitments,  19,407  4,205     

Unable  either  to  read  or  write,  6,684  1,780  33.52  35.85 

Able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly,  10,147  2,151  52.33  52.08 

Able  to  read  and  write  well,  2,057  177  10.56  9.46 

Instruction  superior  to  mere  read-)  qq  „  ^  .„ 

ing  and  writing  well,             |  0.91  0.43 

Instruction  could  not  be  ascertained,    421  94  2.68  2.18 

Of  all  the  criminal  offenders,  therefore,  be  it  remembered,  less  than 
one  half  of  one  per  cent,  have  received  any  education  beyond  reading 
and  writing.  There  were  358  offenders  of  twelve  years  or  under,  and 
more  than  half  of  these  young  sinners  were  totally  uninstructed. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk,  having  noticed  the  inferior  number  of  criminals 
in  Scotland,  proceeds  to  say,  that,  supposing  bis  calculation  to  be  accu- 
rate, it  calls  upon  us  for  very  serious  reflection  to  discover  the  causes 
of  this  proud  inferiority. 

"  I  think  we  have  not  far  to  look,"  says  his  Lordship,  "for  the  causes 
of  the  good  order  and  morality  oi  our  people." 

"  The  institution  of  parochial  schools,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
in  which  they  are  established  in  Scotland,  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  our- 
selves; £nd  it  is  an  institution  to  which,  however  simple  in  its  nature 
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tod  unobtrusive  in  its  operation,  I  am.  persuaded  we  are  cWefly  to  ascribis 
the  regularity  of  conduct  by  which  we  are  distinguished.  The  cMld  of 
the  meanest  peasant,  of  the  lowest  mechanic  in  this  country,  may,  and 
most  of  them  do,  receive  a  virtuous  education  from  their  earliest  youth* 
At  our  parochial  schools,  they  are  not  oply  early  initiated  in  the  princi- 
ples of  our  holy  religion,  and  in  the  soundest  doctrines  of  morality,  but 
most  of  them  receive  different  degrees  of  education  in  other  respects, 
which  qualify  them  to  earn  their  bread  in  life  in  various  ways ;  and 
which,  independent  even  of  religious  instruction,  by  enlaiging  the 
understanding,  necessarily  raises  a  man  in  his  own  estimation,  and  sets 
him  above  the  mean  and  dirty  crimes  to  which  the  temptations  and 
hardships  of  life  might  otherwise  expose  him." 

"The  early  establishment  of  parochial  schools-,  etc.  *  *  *  have 
uiiquestionably  raided  the  character  and  improved  the  condition  of  the 
lower  orders  in  Scotland,  have  arrested  the  progress  of  vice  and  idleness, 
and  have  rendered  the  maintenance  and  management  of  the  poor  a  com- 
paratively easy  task,  and  a  work  of  real  benevolence."  » 

In  twenty-two  years  from  1750,  there  were  116  executions  in  the 
Midland  counties,  117  in  the  Norfolk  circuit;  and  in  twenty-two  years 
from  1749,  there  were  678  in  London,  or  about  thirSy  per  annum ;  while 
in  Scotland,  as  near  the  same  period  as  we  can  ascertain,  they  averaged 
less  than  four  per  annum. 

A  great  law  authority.  Chief  Justice  Fortescue,  assigned  a  very  differ- 
ent reason  for  the  disgraceful  superiority  in  number  of  the  English  exe- 
cutions in  his  time.  "  More  men  are  hanged  in  Englonde  in  one  year,'*^ 
says  he,  "  than  in  Fraunce  in  seven,  because  the  English  have  better 
hartes;  the  Scotchmenne  likewise  never  dare  rob,  but  only  commit 
larcenies."  Upon  this,  the  Eev.  Francis  Wrangham  very  fairly  remarks^ 
"True;  they  are  taught  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  eschew  evil." 
We  attach  more  weight  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Currie,  than  to  that  of  the 
old  English  judge.  "  A  majority  of  those  who  suffer  the  pui;ishment  of 
death  for  their  crimes,  in  every  part  of  England,  are,  it  is  belie?^ed,  un- 
able to  read  or  write,"  says  Dr.  Currie ;  he  might  have  said,  nearly  all 
o£  them,  instead  of  a  majority.  "  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  peas- 
antry of  Scotland,"  says  the  doctor,  "  will  serve  to  convince  an  unpre- 
judiced observer,  that  they  possess  a  degree  of  intelligence  not  generally- 
found  among  the  same  class  of  men  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
In  the  very  humblest  condition  of  the  Scottish  peasants,  every  one  can 
read,  and  most  persons  are  more  or  less  skiUed  in  writing  or  arithmetic^ 
and  have  obtabied  a  degree  of  information  corresponding  to  these  ac- 
quitments." 

The  Scotch  school  system  was  ori^nated  by  an  act  of  !ESng  James  the' 
-  10 
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Shtih,  of  the  lOtb  of  December,  1616,  four  years  before  the  lazkdmg  of 
the  Fi%rims,  and  ratified  hy  an  act  of  Charles  the  First,  1633 ;  btii 
the  first  e£^Qal  provision  was  by  an  act  of  1646,  for  the  first  time  com> 
pelliog  the  assessment  of  a  tax  and  payment  of  a  master's  salary,  in 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  fo^itbe  express  purpose  of  educating  the 
poor ;  ^  a  law,**  says  the  enthusiastic  Scotch  writer  last  quoted,  "  which 
may  challenge  comparismi  with  any  act  of  legislation  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  history,  whether  we  consider  the  wisdom  of  the  ends  in  view, 
the  simplidty  of  the  means  employed,  or  the  provisions  made  to  render 
these  means  effectual  to  their  purpose."  This  excellent  statute  was,  of 
coarse,  repealed  on  the  rostoraticm  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  1660 ;  but 
it  was  reenacted  in  1696,  in  precisely  the  same  terms,  and  is  the  basis  of 
the  present  system,  the.  noble  legacy  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Its 
eUka  on  national  character  nay  be  considered  to  have  commenced  about 
the  period  of  the  union,  1707,  and,  with  the  peace  and  security  arising 
from  that  event,  to  have  produced  the  extraordinary  change  in  favor  of 
industry  and  good  morals,  which  the  character  of  the  common  people  of 
Scotland  has  since  undeigone. 

The  sduxA  system  has  not  operated  differently  m  Scotland  irom  its 
uniform  effect  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  Holland,  Prussia,  and  the 
Pays  de  Yaud,  the  best  educated  countries  in  Europe,  are  also  the  most 
moral.  Prussia,  which  has  carried  her  common-school  system  to  higher 
peifection  than  any  other  nation,  is  remarkably  free  from  crime.  For 
seventeen  yes^rs,  ending  in  1834,  according  to  the  statement  of  Herr  Yon 
Kampz,  the  executions  in  Prussia  were  123 ;  in  1832, 1833,  and  1834, 
there  were  only  iwo  in  each  year,  and  the  average  number  of  murders 
in  a  year  was  tetfm  and  one  third,  Prussia  has  a  population  of  13,566,- 
897,  according  to  the  Weimar  Almanac  &s  1837.  These  numbers, 
therefore,  are  much  eme^ler  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in 
Massachusetts;  lesser  crimes,  it  is  believed,  are  proportionally  rare  in 
Russia. 

To  show  how  great  has  been  the  influence  of  the  school  establishment 
of  Scotland  on  the  peasantry  of  that  country,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
revert  to  the  description  given  by  that  true°hearted  patriot  Fletcher  of 
Saltosn.  lathe  year  169^  he  declared,  that  "There  are  lit  ibis  day  in 
Soo^and  two  hundred  thousand  people  Iragi^g  firom  door  to  door.  And 
though  the  number  of  them  be  pexiuqis  double  to  what  it  was  formerly, 
by  reasoaof  this  present  great  distress,  (a  fitmine  then  prevailed,)  yet 
in  all  times  there  have  been  shout  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  v&gjs^ 
bondS)  who  have  Uved  without  any  r^ard  or  sul^ection  either  to  the  laws 
of  &e  land,  or  even  those  of  God  and  nature."  He  then  ascribes  to  ^tem^ 
nbME^mtions  too  tHe  to  be  quoted;  «uadgoe8oi&totottiis,tbEitnoma^- 
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is&te  ever  could  discover  that  thej  had  been  bapUzed,  or  iii  what  way 
oae  in  a  hundred  went  out  of  the  world.  Thej  lived  in  promiscuous 
incest,  and  were  guilty  of  robbery,  and  sometimes  murder.  « In  years 
of  plenty,"  says  he,  "  many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the 
mountmns,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at  country 
weddings,  markets,  huricds,  and  other  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be 
seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming, 
and  fighting  together." 

This  is  no  true  picture  of  Scotch  life  now.  Jn  less  than  half  a  century 
from  Fletcher's  time,  common  schools  had  softened  this  savage  race,  and 
In  less  than  a  century  transformed  them  into  the  most  moral  and  orderly 
people  in  Europe.  There  are  few  beggars  in  Scotland ;  there  are  no 
poor  rates  in  Scotland ;  while  in  England  every  eighth  or  ninth  man  is 
a  pauper,  and  the  poor  rate  for  forty  years  has  consumed  some  five  or 
six  millions  of  pounds  sterling  a  year.  In  Scotland  the  wages  of  labor 
maintain  the  laboring  '  sses;,  in  .  England  they  are  inadequate  by  an 
alarming  deficiency,  Scotland  they  have  fewer  crimes,  and  those 
which  occur  are  less  malignant.  In  1834,  the  proportions  were  as 
follows: —  »■ 

Seatenoed  to  Tmieport&tion  for 
Sentenced  to  Dea<'-       '^Izecated.  life.      14  Tears.       7  Yean. 

In  England,       480  34  864      688  2,501 

Scotland,  6  4  30        47  195 

These  are  the  points  of  ^fierence.  England  saves  the  expense  of 
public  schools,  and  the  saving  costs  her  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
courts,  prisons,  penal  colonies,  and  poor  rates,  not  to  reckon  ruined 
hopes,  broken  hearts,  blasted  characters,  and  the  v^etchedness  of  tens 
of  thousands  living  in  shame  and  agony,  a  living  death,  whom  free 
schools  would  have  brought  up  to  honor  and  happiness  and  a  useful  life. 
England  has  left  the  public  morality  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  oom'- 
ment  is  heard  in  groans  and  written  in  blood. 

We  will  go  into  no  further  ailment  to  prove  that  education  is  cheaper 
than  ignorance ;  and  that  the  most  rigid  economy,  so  that  it  be  not 
stone-blind  to  consequences,  would  dictate  a  liberal  expenditure  for  the 
preservation  and  elevation  of  the  public  morals,  and  for  the  exercise, 
development,  and  wholesome  sustenance  of  the  public  intellect.  Nor 
will  we  waste  a  word  upon  the  self-evident  proposition,  that  our  educap* 
tion  will  operate  beneficially  in  proportion  as  it  is  perfected.  It  must  b^ 
perfected,  and  that  by  providing  better  teachers. 

The  Normal  school  luust  begin  with  females,  because  there  is  more 
nnappro])riated  female  talent  than  can  be  brought  into  action ;  because 
females  i^an  be  educated  cheaper,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  quicker  and 
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better,  tod  vriill  teach  cheaper  aller  they  are  qualified;  because  the 
primary  schools,  which  properly  belong  to  females,  are  in  the  worst  con- 
dition, and  need  most  to  be  reformed,  and  because,  by  reforming  these, 
we  thereby  improve  all  the  higher  schools.  By  rmsing  up  the  founda- 
tion, we  necessarily  raise  the  superstructure.  An  improTement  in  the 
rudiments  of  education,  among  children  of  from  four  to  ten  years  of  age, 
would  be  felt  through  all  the  schools,  as  these  young  scholars  passed  into 
higher  classes.  The  public  would  perceive  the  benefit,  and  enter  with 
alacrity  into  tho  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion. 

Let  the  liigh  work,  so  auspiciously  commenced,  go  on  steadily  to  its 
glorious  consummation.  Let  Massachusetts,  which  for  two  hundred 
years  has  led  the  way  in.  the  cause  of  good  learning,  suffer  none  to  go 
before  her  now.  Let  her  still  bear  aloft  the  torch  which  others  will  be 
proud  to  follow.  While  others  emulate  her  bright  example,  she  will 
have  contributed  largely  to  that  mighty  movement,  which  is  to  enfran- 
■diise  and  to  bless  the  world. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  FREE  PEOPLE.* 

"  The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance,  and  administration  of  govern- 
ment, is  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  body  pclitic;  to  protect  it;  and 
to  furnish  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  with  the  power  of  enjoying, 
in  safety  and  tranquillity,  their  natural  rights,  and  the  blessings  of  life ; 
ond  whenever  these  great  objects  are  not  obtained,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  alter  the  government,  and  to  take  measures  necessary  for  their 
safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness.** 

The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  begins  with 
these  words.  They  are  sufficiently  explicit  to  express  the  American 
idea  of  the  purpose  of  government ;  but  a  shorter  definition  occurs  in 
the  seventh  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  "  Government  is  instituted 
for  the  common  good ;  for  the  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people."  Of  the  entire  correctness  of  this  sentiment,  for- 
tunately, there  is,  among  us,  no  difference  of  opinion. 

The  letter  issued  by  the  unanimous  order  of  .the  Convention  which 


•  The  iotrodactory  Discourse,  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  their  annual  meeting,  in  1839. 


framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  dated  September  17th, 
1787,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  George  Washington,  President  <jf 
the  Convention,  announces  another  fundamental  principle,  equally  well 
estabUshed  with  the  former.   It  h  tins :  — 

« Individuals  entering  into  society,  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to 
preserve  the  rest.  The  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  must  depend  as  well 
on  situation  and  circumstance,  as  on  the  object  to  be  obtained.  It  is  at 
all  times  difficult  to  d^^w  with  precision,  the  line  between  those  rights 
which  must  be  surrendered,  and  those  which  may  be  r-eserved."  * 

It  is  agreed  then,  on  all  hands,  that  the  object  of  government  is  the 
common  good,  and  that  this  object  can  never  be  accomplished  without 
the  mutual  surrender  of  a  share  of  liberty. 

We  hence  deduce  two  perfect  and  unexceptionable  tests,  by  which  we 
may  determine  the  comparative  degrees  of  excellence  of  all  former  or 
existing  governments. 

1.  That  government  is  best,  whicli  most  effectually  secures  the  com- 
mon good ;  and  provides  for  the  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people. 

2.  That  government  is  best,  which  works  out  these  results  with  the 
least  possible  sacrifice  of  individual  liberty. 

No  government  ever  did,  or  ever  car.,  answer  either  of  these  con- 
ditions except  where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  well  and  highly 
educated. 

Look,  for  a  moment,  H  ihvA  rude  form  of  government  which  exists 
among  savages.  Its  objects  are  but  very  imperfectly  secured,  and  yet 
this  result,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  must  be  purchased  by  an  almost  total 
sacrifice  of  individual  liberty.  There  is  no  more  arbitrary,  irregular, 
and  capricious  despotism  in  the  world,  than  that  of  the  chief  of  a  horde 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  brutalized  savages.  And  yet  what  equivalent 
do  these  miserable  creatures  receive  for  this  surrender  of  their  rights? 
They  suffer  in  nimiitigated  slavery ;  the  complex  arrangements  by  which 
civilized  men  provide  for  the  security  of  the  person,  liberty,  chara;cter, 
and  property,  are  not  only  out  of  their  reach,  but  beyond  their  oonoep- 
tion.  Their  very  life  they  hold  at  the  mercy  of  a  tyrant.  They  have 
absolutely  no  guarantees,  and  with  all  the  evils  of  despotism,  they  en- 
dure also  most  of  the  plagues  of  anarchy. 

Among  barbarians,  there  is  to  be  found  a  class,  small  in  numbers,  but 
strong  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  knowledge,  better  informed,  and 
more  refined  them  the  rest.  These  influence  and  humanize  the  actbn  of 
the  government^  even  where  its  form  continues  to  be  a  pure  despotism* 
There  are  fewer  gratuitous  outrages.  Its  action  becomes  more  regular, 
and  steady,  and  subject  to  ^ed  laws.   However  it  may  invade  the 
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lights  or  trample  upon  the  h&ppmess  of  the  people  for  its  own  aggran- 
dizementy  it  stemlj  sappresses  the  violence  of  others,  protects  the 
weak  against  all  the  strong  except  itself,  the  s'  ongest,  and  does 
justice  between  man  and  man,  reserving  to  itselt  the  monopoly  of 
injustice. 

But  among  civilized  nations,  intelligence  being-  more  widely  diffused, 
a  larger  portion  of  mankind  press  forward,  to  have  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  themselves,  and  to  tiy  whether  they  may  not  better  provide 
fortheir  own  prosperity  and  happtnesS;^  and  at  the  expense  of  a  less 
sacrifice  of  individual  liberty.  Their  number  daily  multiplies,  and  they 
press  forward  with  efforts  continually  renewed. 

The  object  of  all  effort  is  change.  We  labor  to  produce  some  mod- 
ideation  of  matter  conducive  to  our  own  gratification,  some  im- 
provement in  the  character,  or  conduct,  or  relations  of  other  men, 
or  some  melioration  of  our  own  individual  character  or  circumstances. 

The  consciousness  of  the  ability  to  affect  the  course  of  events,  to  in- 
fluence opinion,  feeling,  and  action,  and  to  exercise  a  larger  share  of 
control  over  the  fortunes  of  ourselves  and  our  fellows,  is  a  pleasing  con- 
ecionsness.  The  desire  to  possess  and  employ  this  ability  springs  up  in 
every  breast,  F,nd  can  never  be  eradicated,  though  under  right  guidance 
it  can  be  subjected  to  the  wisest  and  the  holiest  purposes.  Oiten  it  has 
spread  desolation  over  provinces  and  kingdoms  j  often  it  has  gone  forth 
npon  its  errand  of  vaercy,  nnappalled  by  danger,  unsubdued  by  suffering. 
-For  good,  or  for  evil,  as  philanthropy,  or  ambidon,  it  exists  every- 
where, and  is  forever  active.  The  love  of  power  is  an  instinct  of  our 
common  nature.  Developed  in  widely  different  forms,  according  to  the 
various  influences  to  which  we  are  exposed,  it  is  none  the  less  a  nniver- 
sal  passion.  The  love  of  honor,  and  of  offidal  station,  the  love  of  fame, 
the  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  craving  after  wealth,  are  some  of  the  phases 
which  tins  passion  assumes.  Obedient  to  its  impulses,  intellect  and  en- 
ergy have  ruled  the  world,  and  the  world's  history  hereafter  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  disposition  of  this  passion  in  the  rising  generation  and 
their  posterity. 

Never  was  the  love  of  power  before  bo  active  as  in  the  present  age. 
It  i&  the  leaven  with  which  the  world  ferments.  Never  before  was 
there  such  a  heaving  of  the  whole  mosa.  The  signs  are  ominous  of 
change.  Millions  are  possessed  with  the  detemination,  before  confined 
to  &  few  thousands,  to  make  their  will  felt  in  the  management  of  their 
common  interests.  The  many  choose  to  take  their  joint  concerns  out  of 
tb©  hands  of  the  few,  who  have  hitherto  monopolized  both  the  power, 
and  the  profit,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  government,  emd  it  is  to  be  settled 
whether  a  majority  cannot  admmister  its  affairs  more  according  to  its 
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own  liking,  and  with  greater  ultimate  benefit,  by  anderstanding  tbem 
and  directing  them,  than  by  intrusting  them  to  a  small  minority,  in 
whom,  by  the  very  trust,  is  created  an  interest  adverse  to  the  general 
good,  an  interest  to  fatten  on  the  plunder  so  improvidently  placed  within 
its  grasp.  The  blind  and  amM>nditional  surrender  by  the  multitude,  of 
their  fortunes,  rights,  and  lives,  to  be  sported  with  at  the  pleasure  of 
their  masters,  seems  to  be  drawing  to  an  end  in  every  civilized 
country. 

In  all  rational  calculations  of  advantage  from  this  mighty  change,  the 
most  momentous  of  the  revolutions  in  their  political  condition  that  man- 
kind have  undergone,  our  own  example  is,  and  long  must  be,  an 
essential  element.  A  fact  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  volume  of 
speculations.  One  successful  issue  is  better  than  a  thousand  untried 
theories. 

A  high,  peculiar  trust,  devolves  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  grand  experiment  of  self-government  is  on  trial  here, 
for  the  whole  world  and  for  all  time.  .While  all  mankind  are  their  spec* 
tatops,  it  behoves  the  actors  to  conduct  with  dignity.  While  the  des- 
tiny of  countless  future  generations  may  be  vitally  affected  by  the  result, 
we  have  no  right  to  neglect  any  disposable  means  of  success.  We  are 
answerable,  for  the  fate  of  £ree  institutions  in  the  present  age,  not  mere- 
ly  for  sixteen  millions  of  men,  but  for  the  race.  We  are  responsible, 
and  posterity  vrill  hold  us  accountable,  for  the  prospect  of  the  cause  of 
liberty  af\er  we  have  left  the  stt^e.  J£  that  bright  futurity  into  which 
young  hope  looks  forward  be  overclouded  by  our  fault,  how  deep  and 
just  the  condemnation  that  must  fall  upon  us.  But  if  the  path  of  free- 
dom be  illuminated  with  the  lustre  which  a  faithful  performance  of  oar 
duty  will  shed  over  it,  all  that  walk  therein  will  call  us  blessed.  Let  us 
be  but  true  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  ivorld-voiced  vocation,  and  we  shall 
win  and  wear  the  undying  glory  of  the  victory  over  ignorance,  over  vice, 
over  misery,  and  over  slavery.  If  this  victory,  by  God's  grace  be  once 
achieved,  the  great  warfare  is  forever  accomplished.  The  power  of  evil 
flies  to  the  abyss,  and  plunges  into  genial  and  eternal  darkness.  Joy 
courses  round  the  world  with  the  ti^gs  of  his  downfall,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  redeemed  millions  hails  his  vanquishers,  the  guarantors  of  hu- 
man happiness,  the  fathers  of  a  new  order  of  ages. 

Upon  us,  as  a  people,  rests  the  fulfilment  of  these  splendid  destinies. 
Upon  our  capadty  for  the  improvement  of  advantages  never  before 
vouchsafed  to  any  portion  of  the  children  of  men,  depends  the  issue  of 
man's  history.  Univcraal  education  will  determine  this  capacity.  The 
yefined  product  of  that  education,  our  literature,  will  everywhere  com- 
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municate  the  results,  mi  teach  the  practical  lessons  invoWed  in  oar  ex* 
perience. 

Governments  represent  the  elements  of  power  which  exist  in  society 
previously  to  their  formation.  Physical  force,  intellectual  supremacy, 
moral  influence  under  different  names,  and  the  power  of  wealth,  each 
has  heretofore  claimed  its  share  in  the  control  of  the  body  politic.  As 
one  or  the  other  of  these  ingredients  predominates,  the  government  as- 
sumes that  mode  of  being  and  action  which  most  naturally  expresses, 
receives,  and  conveys,  the  impulses  of  the  several  pre-existing  active 
interests  which  created  and  sustain  it ;  it  may  be  military  despotism, 
hierarchy,  feudalism,  plutocracy,  or  any  mixed  influence  of  two  or  more 
of  these,  as  has  most  frequently  happened. 

These  different  simpleforms  of  government,  and\arious  combinations 
compounded  of  them,  have  succeeded  each  other  according  to  the  laws 
that  govern  the  distribution  of  knowledge  and  wealth,  and  so  must  for- 
ever continue  to  alternate,  wherever  the  people  have  not  advanced  to 
that  degree  of  social  elevation  requisite  to  the  condition  of  fitness  for 
the  enjoyment  of  self-government.  The  crown,  the  sword,  the  mitre, 
and  the  money-bag,  have  had  theicr  tume ;  and  looking  back  through  the 
obscure  history  of  long  extinguished  freedom,  we  can  but  dimly  discern, 
and  that  for  a  few  short  intervals,  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  any 
oiher  power,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  and  French  Bevo> 
lations. 

Of  late,  the  prominent  elem^t  of  power  in  society  has  Deen  the  in- 
finence  of  popular  infbrmaiioa  aic^ng  through  the  medium  of  public 
opinion.  This  influence  can  be  developed  in  a  wholesome  form  only  by 
the  general,  well-advised,  and  thorough  education  of  the  whole  people. 
Intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  only  safe  foundation  of  Republics.  This 
is  a  truism  which  has.been  so  often  repeated  that  we  have  almost  ceased 
to  feel  its  force.  It  is  not  the  less  importent  to  remember,  and  to  act  as 
if  we  had  not  forgotten,  that  they  constitute  the  only  basis  upon  which 
free  insUtntions  can  be  established,  administered,  and  perpetuated. 

When  I  consider  these  truths,  I  am  solemnly  impressed  with  the  nn- 
doubting  conviction,  that  universal  education  may  be  justly  deemed 
the  palladium  of  out  dvil  liceriy  and  social  well-being.  Our  govern- 
ment is  eminently  a  popular  government.  The  people  are  sovereign 
not  only  in-ihi^^hiit'in  practice.'  To  their  snffirages  is  the  final  appeal 
on  every  <ipi^<sttfjmA4kaB  &ppesi  h  more  frequent  and  more  direct  with 
each  BQccee^Ag  year^  - 

Bvery  man,  theref6re,^ong  us,  is  called  upon  to  pass  his  judgment 
upon  the  most  complicated  problems  of  political  science.   Ought  he  not 
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to  understand  that  which  he  must  decide?  And  how  can  he  understand 
these  often  abstruse  and  really  difficult  questions  without  a  knowledge 

the  particular  facts  in  the  case  before  him,  and  correct  general  infor* 
mation  upon  political  economy,  statistics,  moral  philosophy,  history,  the 
nature,  attributes,  and  mode  of  operation  of  civil  government,  and 
above  all  the  nature  of  man  ?  These  are  essential  to  intelligent  legisia- 
tion,  and  with  us  every  voter  is  a  legislator,  for  he  chooses  his  represen- 
tatives with  express  reference  to  their  opinions  upon  a  thousand  matters 
which  be  has  already  settled  in  his  own  mind. 

What  then  ?  Should  any  conscientious  citizen  shun  the  duties  of  his 
station  ?  Should  he  abdicate  his  high  prerogative  ?  In  vain  would  h& 
seek  to  transfer  to  others  the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  him> 
self.  He  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  government  of  his  country,  and 
its  offices  he  must  discharge  well  or  ill,  for  the  common  weal,  or  for  the 
common  woe,  until  death  releases  his  obligations.  Let  him  not  then 
fold  bis  arms,  cry,  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things,  and  with  reckless 
indifference  float  just  where  the  current  may  drift  him.  The  public  in- 
terests committed  to  his  care  are  not  of  that  trivial  value,  that  he  may 
Jistlessly  let  them  pass,  and  not  be  greatly  wanting  to  fulfil  the  allotted 
part  which  in  the  grand  harmony  of  the  universe  'iras  fitted  for  his  per- 
JTormance :  nor  can  he  separate  happiness  from  duty,  nor  satisfy  his  coib- 
science  till  he  has  accomplished  his  mission  of  citizenship :  neither  is  his 
own  fate  independent  of  the  community,  nor  is  he  unafiected  by  its  for- 
tunes and  character.  Innumerable  ties  connect  him  with  society.  ^ 
Countless  sympathies,  growing  out  of  eveiy  relation  of  life,  sway  him  ^ 
to  and  fro,  so  that  the  commonwealth  suffers  no  detriment  in  which  he 
is  not  harmed,  nor  can  rejoice  in  a  blessing  in  which  he  does  not  partici- 
pate. No  private  good  can  be  secured  without  those  same  qualities  of 
courage,  independence,  energy,  and  perseverance,  which  are  requisite 
and  sufficient  for  his  task  of  public  good. 

Let  him  then  rouse  all  his -manhood  for  the  conflict  with  indolence 
and  ignorance.  Let  him  qualify  himself  by  assiduous  application  to  the 
sources  of  knowledge,  by  ceaseless  efiorts  to  acquire  and  perfect  habits 
of  usefulness,  by  exhibiting  a  praiseworthy  and  profitable  example,  to 
act  well  the  part  of  a  good  citizen,  instead  of  deserting  that  honorable 
post  in  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  him. 

But  he  is  not  posted  in  a  stationary  location.  He  is  ranked  among 
an  onward  host.  Every  man,  as  a  man*,  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
being,  has  a  right  to  expect  and  is  bound  to  attempt  the  advancement 
and  improvement  of  his  being.  Every  American  citizen  enjoys  this 
hope,  and  incurs  this  obligation,  with  comparatively  few  impediments 
in  the  way  of  fulfilling  them. 
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There  is  a  peculianty  implanted  by  its  Maker  in  the  human  mind, 
never  to  rest  satisfied  with  its  present  condition.  How  high  soever  its 
present  attainments,  it  presses  on  with  an  undiminished  ardor  for  some- 
filing  higher  and  better:  it  forgets  the  things  which  are  behind  and 
looks  forward  with  immortal  i^pirations  to  these  which  are  before.  "Fpc 
the  wisest  ends,  Grod  has  given  this  desire  to  every  human  soul,  and  h&a 
made  it  unremitting  and  inextinguishable.  Prosperity  does  not  satiate 
it ;  disappointment  does  not  damp  it ;  through  successes,  through  r&> 
verses  it  still  bums  on,  warming  with  its  healthy  glow  the  heart  that  is 
chilled  by  adversity ;  ui^ng  to  more  vigorous  action  the  enginery  of  the 
intellect  that  has  already  surpassed  competition.  The  cant  of  all  ages, 
fhe  cant  of  philosophy,  as  y^ell  as  the  cant  of  superstition,  has  often 
been  levelled  against  this  noblest  of  our  instincts,  but  the  united  hostil- 
ity of  sophistry  and  fanaticism  has  always  been  unavailing.  Tou  might 
as  well  by  your  reasoning  persuade  man  that  he  was  made  to  grovel  on 
four  limbs,  prone,  like  the  beasts,  instead  of  lifting  his  head  proudly  like 
the  lord  of  the  lower  world,  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  sordid  contentment 
of  the  brutes  who  know  nothing  of  the  future,  from  that  sublime  and 
oelestiid  impulse  to  ameliorate  and  Cb  exalt  his  condition,  to  purify  and 
to  perfect  lus  nature,  which  he  was  created  a  little  lower  than  the  an- 
gels to  entertain  and  to  enjoy.  You  might  as  well  think  to  hlot  out  th^ 
sun  from  the  heavens,  as  to  quench  the  iSre  which  the  All-wise  has  kin> 
^ed  in  the  human  breast.  Through  the  whole  species  it  is  pervading 
as  the  breath  of  life,  all-grasping  as  the  intellect,  undying  as  hope, 
l^e  desire  of  bettering  our  condition  has  been  arraigned  as  a  criminal 
opposition  to  the  ordinations  of  Providence.  The  infallible  monitor 
within  us  answers,  no :  it  is  prompted  by  Providence.  In  vain  has  con- 
tentment, inertj  aholute  contentment,  which  should  desire  no  change, 
been  inculcated  as  the  highest  earthly  duty,  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  by  the  orator,  the  poet,  and  the  moralist.  We  cannot  be  thus 
contented,  and  it  is  well  for  us  that  we  cannot. 

It  has  been  written,  said,  and  sung,  in  a  thousand-plausible  ways,  that 
ignorance  is  better  than  knowledge,  poverty  better  than  wealth,  Ustless 
apathy  better  than  intense  interest,  inert  idleness  than  Industrious  active- 
ity»— and  that  therefore  it  is  foolish  to  endeavor  to  improve  our  condi- 
tion, since  all  these  negative  blessings  can  be  enjoyed  without  effort. 
The  love  of  paradox  has  given  some  currency  to  this  mischievous  the- 
ory ;  much  more»  however,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  than  of 
late  years;  but  in  practice^  men's  instincts  have  generally  proved  too 
strong  to  be  stifled  by  errors  of  speculation.  To  a  philosopher  who 
should  labor  to  propagate  any  «uch  doctrine,  the  reply  of  a  plain  work- 
ingman  would  be,  Sir,  your  conduct  gives  the  lie  to  your  professions. 
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If  you  really  feel  tliat  indiffeTence  and  SQpine  inaction  constitnte  the 
only  true  feUcity,  vthj  trouble  yourself  about  arguments  and  systems, 
and  take  so  macb  pains  to  convince  others  of  their  soundness  ?  Tou 
have  got  together  a  great  deal  of  learning  to  prove  that  ignorance  is 
hfiss,  and  work  very  hard  to  demonstrate  that  you  prefer  idleness  to  ac« 
tivity.  The  only  position  you  establish  thereby  is  that  your  own  mind 
bves  to  be  in  motion,- — that  your  nature  will  not  suffer  yon  to  be  at 
resti  in  spite  of  y<mr  theory  to  the  contrary,  —  but  that,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  you  seek  enjoyment  by  the  exercise  of  your  faculties. 

If  the  desire  of  improving  our  condition — ike  imtinct  of  perfectiMl' 
if^ —  cannot  be  suppressed,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  confined  to 
the  narrowest  possible  limits,  or  should  it  be  encouraged  to  enlarge  it> 
self^and  take  the  widest  scope  opportunity  offers  it?  Most  decidedly 
the  latter.  It  is  this  instinct  which  rouses  us  to  action,  which  urging  us 
on  to  benefit  ourselves,  impels  us.  into  courses  which  benefit  others,  and 
to  which  is  to  be  attributed  the  progressively  acc^erated  career  of  so- 
dal,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement. 

Is  the  instinct  of  perfectibility  to  be  lesd  cultivated  among  any  class 
of  men,  for  instance,  workingmen,  than  among  others  ?  Decidedly,  the 
(M>ntrary.  It  is  this  that  makes  men  useful,  makes  them  workingmen., 
^  man  never  acts,  except  from  long  establishied  habit,  or  instinctive  im- 
pulse, without  a  motive;  and  this  motive  is  always, in  some  form  or 
other,  the  desire  of  increasing  his  happiness.  Now  let  a  man  set  about 
the  pursuit  of  true  happiness  systematically,  and  follow  it  up  persever- 
ingly,  and  he  becomes  at  once  a  genuine  philanthropic  workingman. 
And  shall  those  whose  plan  of  life  is  to  subserve  their  own  best  interests 
by  promoting  the  best  interests  of  society,  be  postponed  to  those  who 
drift  down  the  current  of  time,  without  chart,  compass,  or  attempt  at  a 
reckoning  ?  '  It  not  only  must  not  be,  but'  cannot  be.  It  is  not  only  un- 
just, but  impossible.  We  are  all  travelling  onward  towards  perfection, 
and  notlung  can  retard  our  progress  but  our  own  wickedness  or  our  own 
folly.  Jn  whatever  respects  droimstances  ought  to  be  different  &om 
what  they  are,  let  us  recollect  that  it  is  the  sovereign  people,  for  the 
tttoat  part,  who  make  the  chKumstances.  Whatever  change  is  requisite 
in. the  institutions  of  society,  or  in  the  laws  of  the  State,—- we  mould 
&e  institutions,  we  enact  the  laws.  The  power  is  in  our  hands  to  use  it 
&r  our  common  good.  The  lugh  places  of  the  Bepnl^c  are  oukI,  to  dis- 
pose of  them  as  we  wiU.  Wealth  and  honor,  aspect  and  influence,  the. 
delight  of  advandng  steadily  from  good  to  better,  the  glory  of  havii^ 
dime  weU,  Hie  proud  consdonsnesa  of  having  deserved  wdl,  the  solid^ 
satis&ction  of  success  earned  by  merit,  these  are  some  of  the  rewardsf 
in  prospecit  befbre  us.  In  no  time  since  the  creation,  in  no  nation  onder 
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the  sun,  have  the  whole  people  beheld  that  open  path  before  them,  ih^ 
irhich  we  are  invited  to  •waSk.  There  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  to 
detCT  US  from  entering  it,  but  only  such  as  operate  as  incentives  to  the 
resolute.  Advancement  in  life  courts  every  American  citizen  to  accept 
it,  and  nothing  can  snatch  it  from  his  grasp  but  some  unpardonable  vice 
inherent  in  his  own  character. 

The  great  object  of  our  working  class,  and  indeed  of  our  whole  peo- 
ple should  be,  and  I  doubt  not  mil  be,  to  place  themselves  upon  a  level 
with  their  opportunities,  to  fulfil  their  mission  to  furnish  for  the  world  a 
model  nation,  a  living  exhibition  of  the  capacity  of  the  human  race  for 
greatness,  for  goodness,  and  for  happiness.  To  this  end,  the' steady  pur- 
pose of  all  our  endeavors  should  be  the  promotion  of  national  morality ; 
and  it  should  be  our  constant  inquiry,  what  means  may  we  employ,  best 
suited  to  accomplish  it. 

The  mightiest  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  people  is  their  faculty  of  self- 
cultivation.  Their  determined  plan  of  action  should  be  to  enlighten  the 
intellect,  and  thereby  to  enable  themselves  to  know  how  to  discern  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  In  this  plan,  with  the  advancement  of  every  man, 
by  his  own  effort,  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  should  be  included  also  the 
broadest  platform  for  the  general  and  thorough  education  of  all  the 
children  of  the  community.  To  cultivate  a  correct  moral  taste, 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  feelir.gi  and  to  foster  virtuous  disposi- 
tions, are  necessary  concomitant  parts  of  such  instruction  skilfully 
pursued. 

Morality  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  comprehensive  intelligence.  This 
general  proposition  may  be  easily  substantiated. 

That  the  genera!  diffusion  of  knowledge  will  promote  such  an  educa- 
tion as  will  develop  and  strengthen  the  religious  -principle,  and  confirm 
all  the  sanctions  of  virtue,  is  to  my  mind  undeniable ;  but  this  proposi- 
tion it  forms  no  part  of  my  present  design  to  discuss.  True,  it  may  be 
that  some  intellectual  faculties  are  often  highly  cultivated  with  no  better 
result  than  tp  render  the  possessor  mightier  to  transgress  the  moral  law ; 
but  this  is  if0t*|he  inherent  evil  of  intellectual  strength:  it  is  only  the 
vice  of  its  imperfection.  Destroy  the  just  balance  of  the  faculties,  and 
their  action  is  of  course  perverted  j  but  this  fact  no  more  argues  that  we 
ought  not  to  use  the  intellect  and  strengthen  it  by  use,  than  the.  fact  that 
overworkiag  a  limb  will  produce  bodily  deformity  proves  that  energetic 
muscular  exercise,  judiciously  varied,  is  not  profitable  for  the  healthy 
development  of  the  physical  system.  Nor  will  any  teacher,  skilful  in 
the  momentous  duties  which  devolve  upon  him,  neglect  to  establish 
habits  in  his  pupils,  by  a  course  of  training  suited  to  that  end,  which 
will  go  far  to  carry  them  safely  through  the  manifold  temptations  of 
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after  Kfe ;  for  indeed  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  creatures  of  habit,  from 
which  there  spring,  unconsciously,  a  thousand  acts,  for  every  one  that 
can  be  considered  as  the  determination  of  careful,  impartial,  philosophi- 
cal deliberation.  But  this  subject  also  is  too  important  to  be  despatched 
in  a  parenthesis.  It  demands  to  be  thoroughly  treated  by  itself ;  and  I 
therefore  pass  it  over  in  the  present  discourse. 

Besides  the  direct  tendency,  then,  of  intellectual  education  to  promote 
that  pure  and  undefiled  religion  which  is  the  safest  foundation  for  the 
most  exalted  morality,  and  omitting  that  all  pervading  influence  of  fixed 
habits  of  well  doing,  which  every  youth  that  leaves  a  New  England 
school  should  feel  through  life,  is  there  not  in  mere  intelligence  itself  an 
originating  cause,  a  creative  impulse  of  a  sound  social  morality;  an 
impulse  by  no  means  all-sufficient  alone,  yet  in  its  cooperative 
power  with  religion  and  habit,  never  to  "be  overlooked  or  under- 
valued? 

A  man's  character  depends  upon  his  practical  opinions.  For  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  an  apostle,  "  As  a  man  thinheth  so  is  he"  But  a 
man's  practical  opinions,  so  far  as  he  is  a  reasonable  and  consistent 
being,  must  depend  upon,  and  grow  out  of,  his  theoretical  opinions.  So 
much  so  that  we  are  expressly  directed  to  judge  of  every  man's  faith  by 
his  works,  since  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  And  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  since, 
except  from  long  established  habit  where  the  motive  influences  us,  if  at 
all,  so  unconsciously  to  ourselves  that  we  can  hardly  be  certain  of  its 
existence,  or  from  those  instinctive  impulses  where  the  dictate  of  nature 
supplies  the  place  of  a  motive,  a  man  never  acts  without  a  motive,  and 
according  to  the  views  he  entertains  of  bis  own  highest  happiness,  and 
of  his  relations  with  the  world  about  him,  will  be  the  motives  which  op- 
erate on  him,  and  which  operating  frequently  and  through  long  periods 
of  time,  will  often  essentially  modify  not  only  his  habits,  but  even  the 
very  instincts  and  propensities  of  his  nature.  The  importance  of  this 
fundamental  doctrine  will  justify  for  it  a  more  attefttive  consideration. 
Let  us  examine,  then,  what  it  is,  as  often  as  the  intellect  intervenes,  that 
governs  the  conduct  of  men :  what  are  the  rules  of  morality :  and,  inde- 
pendently of  religious  considerations,  what  other  inducements,  superad- 
ded to  the  teachings  of  his  nature  and  the  promptings  of  his  conscience, 
what  inducements  addressed  to  him  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect, 
has  every  man  to  be  moral.  . 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  about  to  assert,  or  to  intimate,^ 
that  we  should  depend  upon  intellectual  education  to  form  the  moral 
sense,  and  to  perfect  the  moral  character.  T  hold  directly  the  reverse. 
My  object  in  this  investigation  is  to  refute  that  calumny  against  human. 
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nature  and  blasphemy  against  God's  Providence,  that  ignorance  is  the 
moiI\9r  of  devotion  and  virtue,  by  showing  that  intellectual  education, 
so  far  as  it  aiects  the  moral  character,  cannot  but  foster  and  confirm  all 
holy  influences. 

Honesty,  veracity,  honor,  benevolence,  love,  patriotism,  are  not  induc< 
tions  from  facts,  or  corollaries  of  any  theory,  or  conclusions  originally 
vmtught  out  by  any  process  of  reasoning  j  but  where  these,  and  the 
other  virtues  that  cluster  round  them  spring  up  from  pure  and  abiding 
principles  planted  in  the  heart,  all  facts,  all  theory  that  is  not  falsehood, 
all  reasoning  that  is  not  sophistry,  sustain  their  vigorous  growth.  The 
dark,  dank  vapors  of  ignorance  would  chill  and  blight  them,  but  the 
cheerful  sun  of  knowledge  can  only  impart  warmth,  and  health,  and  life 
to  that  goodness  which,  because  it  is  by  the  constitution  of  nature  in  ex.- 
act  harmony  with  all  truth,  therefore  loves  the  truth,  and  comes  gladly 
to  its  light. 

"S^&t  is  it  —  whenever  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  intellect  to  decide 
the  question  of  interest — what  is  it  that  governs  the  conduct  of  men? 
Mankind  are  by  the  constitution  of  their  nature,  capable  of  deriving 
happiness  from  many  different  sources.  They  have  instincts  which  de- 
sire to  be  gratified,  and  in  the  gratification  of  which  they  experience  a 
vast  variety  of  enjoyments.  These  instincts  were  designed  by  their 
Maker  to  be  gratified,  and  it  is  only  in  the  properly  adjusted  gratifica- 
tion of  these  capacities  that  happiness  consists ;  yet  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  presents  us  with  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  mankind  making 
themselves,  and  making  each  other  miserable  by  the  unwise,  indiscrimi- 
nate and  unrestrained  gratification  of  their  instincts.  The  limits  of 
healthy  and  rational  indulgence  are  everywhere  determined  in  the  or- 
der of  nature ;  and  he  who  may  pass  beyond  them  in  search  of  some 
good  which  nature  intended  not  for  him,  although  he  may  grasp  some 
fleeting  pleasure,  will  find,  when  perhaps  he  least  expected  it,  a  latent 
pain  provided  by  the  beneficent  Author  of  the  universe,  to  teach  the 
erring  mortal  a  bitter,  though  wholesome  lesson  of  forbearance  and  mod- 
eration. These  limits  exist  in  the  dispositions  and  wants  of  other  men, 
in  the  constitution  of  things  about  us,  and  in  our  own  constitution. 
By  confining  all  our  desires  within  these  limits  we  shall  never  waste  our 
strength  in  ineflfectual  struggles  after  unattainable  good ;  by  cultivating 
and  gratifying  all  our  instincts  up  to  these  limits,  we  shall  obtain  the 
highest  amount  of  happiness  of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  We  can- 
not satisfy  any  of  our  capacities  for  happiness  without  employing  the 
means  which  nature  afibrds  us.  We  can  create  nothing,  and  we  can 
modify  her  creations  only  by  directing  operations  which  she  herself  per- 
forins. We  must  take  advantage  of  her  aid,  for  without  her  we  can  do 
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nothing.  She  however  furnishes  with  a  bountiful  hand.  "We  have  only 
to  ask  with  an  intelligent  faith,  and  we  shall  receive.  All  the  works  of 
God  seem  suited  for  the  sustenance,  the  delight,  and  the  perfection  of 
man.  His  creation  is  one  vast  magazine  of  blessings,  into  which  whoso- 
ever will  abandon  all  preconceived  prejudice,  all  false  philosophy,  and 
all  vain  conceits,  and  come  to  nature  humbly  and  inquiringly  as  a  little 
child,  desiring  to  be  taught  of  her,  may  enter  in  and  enjoy.  The  min- 
eral, the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms  are  filled  vrfth  innumerable 
correspondences,  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  own  constitution. 
"We  need  ouly  comply  with  the  conditions  to  be  recipients  of  the  bene- 
fits they  ate  intended  to  confer.  Our  fellow  beings  are  related  to  us  by 
common  wants  to  be  relieved,  common  desires  to  be  satisfied,  common 
dangers  to  be  averted,  common  sorrows  to  be  comforted,  common  weak- 
nesses to  be  t^ssisted,and  common  hopes,  rewards,  and  consolations  to  be 
enjoyed  togethv^r.  In  all  these,  and  in  all  their  other  relations,  no  less 
numerous  than  their  powers  of  receiving  or  imparting  advantage  or  in- 
jury, mankind  are  full  of  sympathies,  and  in  these  sympathies  there  is  a 
rich  and  inexhaustible  mine  of  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  pleasures. 
But  more  than  all,  in  the  structure  of  our  own  souls  provision  is  made 
for  their  highest  well-being,  and  for  the  full  fruition  of  a  more  exquisite 
beatitude  than  any  external  good  can  bestow  upon  us.  Our  Maker  has 
not  left  us  to  be  the  sport  of  time,  and  place,  and  chance,  and  circum- 
stance ;  within  ourselves  are  the  fountains,  pure  and  perennial,  of  living 
water,  springing  up  to  everlasting  joy,  whereof  whosoever  drinks  need 
thirst  for  no  other.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  properties  of  external  things, 
in  the  constitution  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  last  and  chiefest  in  our 
own  breasts,  we  are  to  search  for  the  sources  of  all  the  happiness  our 
nature  is  capable  of  experiencing. 
Here  then  we  arrive  at  a  great  truth — 

Knowledge  is  power.  For  unless  we  know  and  understand  the 
properties  of  matter,  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  our  own  faculties ;  in 
short,  unless  we  are  acquainted  with  the  laws,  moral  and  physical,  by 
which  we,  and  the  world  we  live  in,  are  governed,  how  can  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  laws — how  can  we  employ  our  faculties,  or  derive 
any  profit  from  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  good  things  afforded  for 
our  use?  Wc  shall  be  like  a  blind  man  in  a  gallery  of  choice  pictures, 
or  like  one  destitute  of  hearing  at  an  oratorio  of  some  great  master : 
the  eyes  of  our  understandings  are  not  enlightened  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  our  ears  are  not  attuned  to  the  harmony  of  nature. 
But  he  who  knows  the  properties  of  things,  their  mutual  dependencies 
and  their  fixed  laws,  knows  the  springs  by  which  all  the  machinery  of 
the  world  may  be  set  in  motion.   He  is  indeed  the  Lord  of  the  creation. 
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Whatever  he  wills  he  does,  for  he  knows  where  tc  find,  and  how  to  com- 
mand the  means  of  doing  it  Out  of  seeming  evil  he  produces  real 
good,  and  in  this  he  imitates  him  in  whose  image  he  was  created.  Those 
agents  of  destruction,  most  terrible  to  imeducated  man,  become  willing 
ministers  of  his  purposes.  The  unconquerable  elements  obey  him„ 
The  ocean  bears  his  treasures  on  its  bosom :  the  winds  waft  them :  the 
waterfall  turns  the  wheels  of  his  engines.  Fire  subdues  for  him  the 
hardness  of  the  most  obdurate  substances,^  and  steam,  like  some  mighty 
gemus  of  oriental  romance,  confined  by  his  potent  spell,  toils  on  for 
him  without  sleep,  without  rest,  without  food,  and  enables  a  single  \nind 
to  exert  productive  energies,  which,  without  its  aid,  would  require  the 
labors  of  ten  thousand  hands.  He  learns  the  habits  and  the  instincts  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  subjects  them  all  to  his  empire.  He  modifies 
their  original  characters,  and  makes  useful  servants  of  those  which,  un- 
tamed, were  unserviceable  or  even  noxious.  He  studies  and  compre- 
hends his  fellow  men,  makes  their  passions  subservient  to  his  own, 
makes  his  interests  coincide  with  theirs,  enlists  their  sympathies  in  a 
common  cause  with  his,  and  makes  himself  happy  by  promoting  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness.  He  looks  within  himself,  and  discovers 
that  he  possesses,  independently  of  all  external  helps,  the  means  of  a 
calm  contentment,  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
Upon  this  basis  he  rests,  here  he  founds  his  confidence,  which  no  tem- 
pests of  misfortune  can  shake,  no  torrent  of  adversity  can  tear  from  him. 
By  honesty,  by  honor,  by  avoiding  every'  act  and  word  that  will 
bring  after  it  remorse  or  shame,  by  meditating  upon  and  following  after 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report,  he  preserves  and  culti- 
vates his  own  self-respect.  By  communion  with  God  and  with  his  own 
thoughts,  he  purifies,  exalts,  and  enlarges  his  faculties,  and  become  t  truly 
wise,  saving  himself  from  every  vice  and  from  every  misery  whi^h  is 
the  result  and  consequence  of  vice.  Those  lesser  afilictions  which  still 
trouble  him,  because  they  are  part  of  the  lot  of  humanity,  compared  to 
those  from  which  he  escapes,  are  but  the  small  dust  in  the  balance. 
Whatever  the  world  may  think  of  him,  however  the  fortune  of  the 
world  goes  with  him,  he  is  master  of  himself  and  of  his  fate,  he  has  in 
his  own  breast  all  the,  elements  of  a  tranquil  felicity.  How  different  is 
the  condition  of  that  man  who  is  still  in  his  pristine  state  of  ignorance. 
Nature  has  no  charms  for  him,  no  blessings  in  store  for  him ;  he  sees  no 
beauty,  he  perceives  no  harmony ;  all  sweet  influences  are  lost  upon 
him,  all  the  propitious  intentions  of  nature  are  frustrated  by  him.  He 
pursues  phantoms  that  only  mock  him,  and  where  his  expectations  are 
highest,  his  disappointments  are  most  grievous.  He  lives  in  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  eternal  order  which  he  does  not  understand,  and  is  al- 
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tvays  defeated,  because  he  always  attempts  what  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  perform.  Most  clearly,  then,  in  the  most  extended  sense,  knowledge 
is  power,  and  without  it  we  have  no  other  powar,  we  are  like  children 
exposed  in  a  desert,  there  is  nothing  on  which  we  can  place  reliance,  or 
to  which  we  can  look  for  assistance,  we  are  isolated  and  helpless. 

We  can  now  answer  the  question,  in  ail  calculations  of  interest,  what 
is  it  that  governs  the  conduct  of  men.  It  is  the  desire  which  every  one 
has  of  increasing  his  portion  of  happiness :  and  according  as  his  views 
of  the  course  to  be  pursued  are  more  or  less  correct,  his  exertions  will 
be  well  or  ill  directed.  If  he  sets  his  own  interest  in  opposition  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  world  at  large,  he  will  fail  of  accomplishing  his 
object,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  influence,  he  will  occfision 
injury  to  others.  If  he  makes  his  happiness  consist  in  that  which  can 
be  pursued  without  diminishing  the  enjoyments  of  others,  if  he  violates 
no  law  of  physical  or  moral  nature,  if  while  he  prospers  in  his  own 
enterprises  he  thereby  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, he  will  encounter  no  antagonist  principle,  he  will  make  auxiliary 
to  his  purpose  all  those  principles  in  conformity  to  which  he  acts,  and 
he  must  succeed  in  his  design  so  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  constant 
in  their  operation. 

Let  us  now  consider,  very  hiefiy,  since  the  remarks  already  made 
have  occupied  so  much  of  your  time,- — let  us  consider  what  are  the  rules 
of  morality.  As  every  man's  motive  of  action  is  to  increase  his  own 
happiness,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  approve  of  that  conduct  in  others 
v.'hich  most  strongly  tends  to  this  result.  It  is  equally  evident  that  if 
we  will  have  general  rules  they  must  have  regard  only  to  the  general 
effect  of  actions.  It  is  evident  also,  that  mankind  must  either  govern 
themselves  by  general  rules,  or  not  at  all.  A  rule  which  is  made  for  a 
single  case,  is  no  rule.  To  be  able,  without  rules,  to  make  special 
decisions  for  particular  cases,  all  mankind  must  be  philosophers ;  and  of 
all  men,  philosophers,  I  believe,  are  the  least  inclined  to  make  special 
decisions,  and  will  most  cordially  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of 
general  rules  of  action.  Mankind  have  long  been  sensible  of  this 
necessity,  and  have  tacitly,  and  perhaps  I  might  almost  say  instinctively, 
acquiesced  iu  this  conclusion.  The  wisdom  of  many  ages  has  been 
embodied  in  a  system  of  rules,  which  experience  from  time  to  time  has 
taught  us  to  improve,  which  rules  the  whole  community  holds  that  each 
individual  ought  to  observe.  They  are  such  as  allow  every  one  to 
pursue  his  own  advantage,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbors. 
They  allow  every  one  to  push  forward  himself,  but  no  one  to  interfere 
with  another.  They  are  such  that  any  infraction  of  them  is  at  once 
seen  and  felt  to  be  detrimental  to  society,  without  any  uncommon 
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sagacity  or  great  depth  of  penetration.  The  whole  pith  and  marrow  of 
them  is  briefly  comprehended  in  that  maxim  Bonciioned  by  tl\e  founder 
of  Christianity,  "  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  others,  in  exchange 
of  circumstances,  should  do  unto  us." 

Morality  provides  for  the  doing  what  most  conduces  to  the  good  of 
mankind.  It  is  all  included  in  that  new  commandment  of  the  Saviour, 
which  seems  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  system  of  social 
duty,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

It  may  be  expressed  in  one  word — philanthropy. 

How  simple  then  is  the  part  we  have  to  perform  in  tlie  world.  Two 
commandments  enjoin  upon  us  all  our  duties :  to  love  God  with  all  the 
heart  —  religion:  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself — morality.  These 
tsvo  are  inseparable :  we  have  the  word  of  an  apostle  for  it,  who  assures 
us,  that  a  man  cannot  truly  say  he  loves  God,  so  long  as  he  hates  his 
brother.  Let  us  then  show  the  sincerity  of  our  love  to  the  Father  of 
the  human  race,  by  doing  all  the  service  in  our  power  to  his  intelligent 
ofl&pring. 

Lidependently  of  all  religious  considerations,  what  inducements,  dis- 
coverable by  intellectual  education,  has  every  man  to  be  moral?  The 
remarks' already  made  enable  us  to  answer  this  question. 

As  it  is  the  common  interest  of  mankind,  ascertained  by  experience, 
which  has  so  established  the  conventional  rules  of  that  morality  whose 
essence  is  incorporated  in  our  nature,  as  to  cause  them  to  be  admitted 
in  theory  even  by  those  in  whose  hearts  the  love  of  goodness  finds  no 
place,  he  who  deviates  from  these  rules  is  recognized  at  once  as  a  com- 
mon enemy.  If  the  deviation  is  great,  alarm  is  excited,  or  passion 
roused,  and  society  declares  war  against  him :  I  speak  not  so  much  of 
what  ought  to  be,  as  of  what  is.  If  it  implies  meanness  and  depravity, 
he  is  shunned  and  detested.  If  it  has  been  described,  and  forbidden 
by  the  authority  of  society,  the  ms^esty  of  the  law  steps  in  and  inflicts 
the  penalty.  Lesser  offences  which  neither  are  restrained  by  law,  nor 
Tisited  by  public  indignation,  have,  notwithstanding,  their  appropriate 
punishment.  No  man  can  with  impunity  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  general  will. 

In  the  unequal  contest,  however  extraordinary  may  be  his  powers,  he 
must  be  overcome.  Humanity  never  fails  to  avenge  herself  whenever 
her  rights  are  outraged,  and  the  perceptibility  of  injury,  when  any  moral 
law  is  infringed,  is  wonderfully  nice.  It  seems  almost  to  be  an  instinct 
given  for  self-preservation,  and  infallible  in  its  operation.  Often  also  it 
occurs,  so  admirably  are  the  different  parts  of  this  universal  whole 
adjusted  to  each  other,  that  ho  who  transgresses  the  regulations  which 
nature  prescribed,  directly  and  in  the  first  instance,  injures  himself,  as 
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well  as  bis  neighbor.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  intemperate 
indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  a  large  class  of  vices  of  different 
degrees  of  guiltj  and  bringing  after  them  a  great  variety  of  su^erings. 
He  that  proposes  to  live  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  a  strict 
morality  may  rest  assured,  that  he  not  only  may,  but  must  perfect  his 
health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  by  a  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  of 
physical  and  moral  education,  and  that  he  cannot  innocently  contx-avens 
any  precept  of  physical  or  moral  hygiene.  Temperance  in  abstaining 
from  too  prodigal  a  use  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  temperance  in 
controlling  the  violence  of  our  passions  and  desires,  temperance  in 
forbearing  to  cultivate  any  favorite  faculty  to  the  neglect  of  others, 
and  so  as  to  destroy  the  balance  of  our  powers  —  all  these  are  necessary 
and  have  their  recompense ;  but  if  we  will  not  submit  to  their  wholesome 
restraints  we  must  expect  and  abide  by  the  consequences  of  our  folly. 

These  consequences  are  inevitable.  "We  cannot  avert  them  by  skill 
or  by  industry,  and  we  must  expect  no  exceptions  in  our  favor.  If  it  is 
hard  to  oppose  the  general  interest  and  will  of  mankind,  it  is  still  harder 
to  fight  against  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  the  ordination  of  God. 
Resistance  is  unavailing ;  we  have  only  to  yield  a  hearty  acquiescence : 
to  obey  is  to  enjoy ;  to  resist  is  to  be  miserable.  The  meanest  understand- 
ings can  receive  these  truths ;  wise  men  in  all  ages  have  proclaimed  them : 
it  is  the  voice  of  universal  experience,  that "  the  way  of  transgressors  is 
hard."  Every  day's  observation  confirms  the  fact,  and  supplies  us  with 
new  proofs  and  illustrations.  Wisdom  cries  without,  she  utters  her 
voice  in  the  streets,  how  long  will  fools  hate  knowledge  ?  All  the  warn- 
ings of  Providence  are  so  many  admonitions  of  the  danger  of  vice ;  the 
whole  course  of  events  is  full  of  lessons  of  virtue.  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  says  the  worldly  man,  calculating  the  chances  of  gain,  and  judg- 
ing like  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  habits  and  interest  of  mankind.  Virtue 
is  the  only  true  good,  echoes  back  the  stoic  sage,  taking  a  nobler  and  a 
broader  view  of  what  constitutes  happiness.  Wisdom's  ways  are  pleas- 
antness and  all  her  paths  are  peace,  says  the  wise  man  of  old,  and  the 
tcacb'jr  of  a  later  dispensation  adds  his  testimony,  the  path  of  the  just  is 
as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Thus  much  for  those  who  look  only  at  the  outside  of  things.  These 
are  the  obvious  and  external  motives  which  urge  us  on  every  side  to 
live  as  a  w«ll-directed  conscience  would  lead  us.  But  this  is  not  all, 
higher  and  more  worthy  hopes  inspire  us ;  rewards  more  glorious,  as 
well  as  more  certain,  are  held  out  to  us.  Those  who  with  patient  and 
long-sufifering  endurance,  striving  to  have  the  complete  m^tery  over 
themselves,  seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  an  iacorruptible  crown,  enjoy  in 
this  world  and  before  their  combat  is  over,much  of  that  peace  which  the 
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world  cannot  take  away.  There  is  no  need  to  bold  out  to  sucli  men  any 
hope  of  worldly  gain,  the  voice  of  approbation  in  one's  own  breast  is 
better  than  lucre.  There  is  no  need  to  threaten  them  with  the  loss  of 
other  men's  esteem,  they  have  that  within  that  is  dearer  to  them  than 
the  applause  of  a  multitude.  Do  they  need  any  protection  against 
temptation  to  crime  ?  They  know  that  crime  is  followed  by  the  loss  of 
that  feeling  of  self-respect,  that  consciousness  of  integrity,  that  lofty 
sense  of  honor,  which  they  have  earned  by  a  life  of  rectitude,  and  which 
they  will  not  throw  away  for  any  unsatisfying  weakness.  I  call  it  weak- 
ness, for  he  who  yields  to  temptation  is  ashamed  that  he  has  not  strength 
to  resist,  and  his  sense  of  degradation  makes  him  wretched  while  he 
yields.  Remorse  follows  crime  with  a  terrible  retribution.  Remorse 
which  its  victim  cannot  escape,  till  his  soul  is  steeled  against  feeling,  and 
till  he  has  ceased  to  be  sensible  to  all  the  pleasure  arising  from  an  act  of 
virtue,  in  the  same  proportion  that  he  is  callous  to  the  pain  which  accom- 
panies and  follows  the  debasement  of  vice.  When  his  finer  sensibilities 
are.  dead,  he  finds  relief  from  the  torment  they  inflicted  on  him;  but  the 
remedy  is  infinitely  worse  than  the  disease.  He  has  eradicated  the  seeds 
of  goodness  from  his  breast,  he  has  destroyed  his  capability  for  the  most 
exquisite  happiness.  He  that  is  dead  to  shame  is  dead  to  virtue.  He 
that  is  dead  to  virtue  is  dead  to  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyment.  His 
animal  enjoyments  he  may  still  possess  in  common  with  the  beasts,  but 
he  retains  a  capacity  of  misery  vastly  above  theirs. 

We  now  perceive,  and  the  conviction  forces  itself  upon  us  with  irre- 
sistible plainness,  that  the  inducement  every  man  has  to  be  moral  is  that 
otherwise  he  must  be  miserable.  The  rule  of  conduct  is  that  every  man 
best  consults  his  own  good  by  consulting  the  good  of  mankind.  We  can 
now  go  one  step  further,  we  may  not  only  assert  that  knowledge  is 
power,  but  also  that  knowledge  is  vibtue. 

It  is  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between 
different  men,  and  also  between  different  nations.  It  is  &e  correct  un- 
derstauding  of  bis  own  true  interests  that  makes  one  man  happily  virtu- 
ous, and  it  is  because  he  ia  not  thus  enlightened  that  another  becomes 
unfortunately  vicious.  In  one  nation,  brutalizing  superstition,  abject 
poverty,  and  veneration  for  ancient  abuses  forbid  improvement,  and  keep 
the  people  stationary  in  the  first  stages  of  their  natural  progress,  so  that 
generation  after  generation  drags  out  its  wretched  existence,  toiling 
barely  to  support  life  and  to  secure  a  few  of  the  baser  animal  gratifica- 
tions, because  no  ray  of  knowledge  has  pierced  the  thick  darkness  which 
envelops  them,  to.  discover  to  them  any  more  substantial  good,  or  to 
enlarge  the  narrow  horizon  which  limits  their  experience,  their  desires, 
their  hopes,  and  their  pleasures ;  while  in  another  nation,  each  succeed- 
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ing  generation,  mheriting  the  full  capacity  for  happiness  which  its  pre- 
decessors possessed,  opens  for  itself  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  tUl  it 
reaches  the  most  refined  and  exalted,  diiShses  their  hlessings  till  they 
become  accessible  to  countless  multitudes,  and  thus  purifies  their  pas- 
sions, advances  them  in  virtue,  and  .raises  them  in  the  scale  of  moral 
and  intellectual  being,  because  the  divine  light  of  science  has  illuminated 
their  mihds  and  has  shown  them  the  inducement,  the  means,  and  the 
practicability  of  being  happy.  Thus  one  nation  grovels  in  slavery, 
because  it  does  not  know  its  rights ;  another  preserves  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  liberty,  because  it  knows  not  how  to  defend  what  it  has  obtained, 
Qr  to  regain  what  it  has  lost ;  while  another  exults  in  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  its  energies,  because  it  knows  what  freedom  is,  and  knows 
how  to  value  and  to  guard  it.  It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  show  you 
that  our  fathers  were  duly  sensible  of  this  great  truth,  and  that  therefore, 
anticipating  the  evils  which  ignorance  would  inevitably  bring  upon  their 
posterity,  they  established  an  institution  singularly  well  calculated  to 
perpetuate  general  information,  in  the  hope  that  we  should  not  suffer  the 
flame  of  knowledge  to  expire,  but  rather  keep  alive  the  sacred  torch, 
and  hand  it  down  from  age  to  age  with  undiminished  lustre. 

Our  system  of  common  schools,  however,  though  it  furnishes  to  our 
whole  youthful  population,  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  those  rudiments 
of  knowledge  which  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  means  of  something 
better,  than  for  any  intrinsic  value  they  themselves  possess,  is  m  at 
present  administered,  defective,  if  considered  as  a  provision  for  national 
education;  and  altogether  incompetent  to  answer  its  purpose,  if  it  is 
resorted  to  in  the  expectation  that  it  can  prepare  its  pupils  to  become,  I 
will  not  say  scholars,  or  statesmen,  or  philosophers ;  but  practical  busi- 
ness men,  or  intelligent,  independent  citizens.  It  is  important  that  all 
our  children  should  be  taught  to  read,  since  the  knowledge  of  letters  is 
the  key  to  all  other  knowledge.  It  is  important  also  that  they  should  be 
taught  to  write,  since  ideas  can  be  extensively  conlmunicated  or  perma- 
nently recorded  only  by  means  of  written  language.  But  he  who  knows  ^ 
this  only  is  no  wiser  for  his  knowledge.  The  ability  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  thoughts  of  others,  may  make  ignorance  more  unpardonable, 
but  unless  profitably  employed,  will  not  remove  it.  The  ability  to  com- 
municate our  thoughts  to  others,  or  to  preserve  them  for  ourselves  can 
be  of  little  value,  unless  we  originate  or  acquire  thoughts  which  deserve 
to  be  communicated  or  preserved ;  and  this  the  meagre  supply  of  the 
fragments  of  a  few  sciences  with  which  our  public  schools  furnish  us,  will 
hardly  enable  us  to  do.  The  implements  of  acquisition,  therefore,  which 
are  nearly  all  that  our  institutions  at  present  gratuitously  afford  us, 
become  valuable  only  to  th6se  who  make  diligent  use  of  them,  and 
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exactly  in  proportion  in  wliich  they  make  use  of  them.  The\7isdom 
^bich  is  to  goide  us  through  life,  which  is  to  direct  us  in  the  choice  both  ^ 
of  ends  and  means,  and  to  give  us  judgment  to  perceive  and  embrace 
opportunities,  and  capacity  to  accomplish  objects  is  not  to  be  learned  at 
school.  It  is  something  of  a  higher  order,  and  for  which  we  mast  go 
further  into  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  something  which  eve^  man  must, 
at  piresent,  acquire  for  himself,  with  such  mutual  aids  as  men  by  assod- 
ation  derive  from  each  other,  or  be  content  to  wander  through  life  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  and  the  sport  of  fortune.  It  is  self-educa> 
tion  which  must  store  the  memory  with  materials  for  profitable  reflection, 
it  is  self-education  that  must  form  and  consolidate  the  judgment,  and  that 
must  sharpen  and  quicken  and  invigorate  the  mental  f£^culties.  All  this 
we  must  do  for  ourselves,  for  no  one  else  can  do  it  for  us.  But  although 
we  must  be  active  in  doing  our  own  work,  and  not  expect  to  remain 
passive  and  have  it  done  for  as,  yet  in  this  as  in  every  other  undertaking, 
we  may  do  much  to  assist  others  in  their  progress,  and  may  derive  much 
aid  from  their  cooperation  with  us.  The  intellectual  powers,  it  is  true, 
are  strengthened  chiefly  by  their  own  exercise,  but  men  may  combine  to- 
gether  to  concert  occasions  for  exercising  them.  And  in  this  way  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  proceed  pleasantly,  as  well  as  profitably,  and  by 
witnessing  each  other's  progress,  and  encouraging  one  another,  to  perse- 
vere to  some  good  effect.  Conversation  elicits  ideas ;  the  collision  of  oppo- 
site opinions  strikes  out  new  veins ;  discussion  develops  the  various  argu- 
ments, so  that  the  judgment  may  decide  with  the  whole  field  open  before 
it  That  the  mind  should  thus  refresh  itself  with  this  friendly  contest, 
where  victory  is  gain  to  both  parties,  and  defeat  loss  to  neither,  is  the 
most  eligible  mode  that  can  be  conceived  of  testing  its  growing  capacity,, 
of  familiarizing  it  with  the  comparison  of  conflicting  principles,  which 
must  sooner  or  later  urge  their  diverse  and  irrecondiable  daims  to  its 
assent,  and  of  enlarging  and  emboldening  its  just  self-confidence.  The 
lyceum  begins  where  the  school  ends.  Its  ofiice  is  to  perfect  what  the 
school  has  prepared.  Elaborated  by  its  wholesome  agitation,  the  unseemly 
ore  of  barren  facts  is  made  to  yield  abundantly  the  pure  gold  of  practical 
wisdom  and  sound  philosophy.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  process ;  it  is 
the  ordinary  operation  of  nature.  The  lyceum  is  a  mental  gymnasium. 
It  is  here  that  the  young  candidate  for  intellectual  superiority  must 
acquire  the  habits  of  investigation  by  which  the  truth  m&j  be  sought  and 
won,  and  the  arts  of  offence  and  defence  by  which  it  may  be  made  to 
exert  an  influence  on  others,  and  to  maintmn  the  moral  dignity  and  self- 
respect  of  its  possessor.  Though  the  school  may  put  weapons  into  his 
hands,  and  may  teach  him  their  names,  it  is  here  that  he  must  learn  bow 
to  use  them.   Nor  will  he  find  this  trmning  to  be  labour  thrown  away 
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when  he  begins  to  act  his  part  upon  the  stage  of  busy  life.  He  t^ill  find 
occasion  then  for  habits  and  for  energies  which  it  needs  all  the  discipline 
of  this  institution,  through  aU  the  forming  period  of  his  youth,  to  confirm 
within  him:  the  time  he  has  spent  in  preparing  to  play  his  part  manfully, 
he  will  never  regard  as  time  lost;  he  will  only  regret  that  he  had  not 
practised  more.  He  who  would  hold  and  defend  opinions  of  his  own,  in 
these  stormy  days  of  controversy,  must  descend  into  the  arena  a  gladiator 
armed  at  all  points.  He  that  would  act  according  to  his  honest  convic- 
tions of  right,  must  be  content  often  to  be  set  down  as  acting  wrong, 
unless  he  is  always  i :  ady  to  give  an  answer  to  him  that  asks  of  him  a 
reason.  And  what  is  that  man  good  for  who  either  has  no  principles  of 
his  own,  or  having  them  fears  to  live  according  to  their  dictates  ?  Can 
he  respect  himself?  Can  he  look  for  any  respect  from  others  ?  Mo^t 
assuredly  not.  The  consciousness  of  his  inferiority  before  the  up  ^ut 
and  conscientious  man  of  independence,  oppresses  the  timeserver;  it 
makes  him  wish  that  he  could  sink  into  the  earth.  Scarcely  I'^'s  con- 
temptible is  the  timorous  partizan  of  other  men's  notions ;  who,  kuowing 
nothing  of  himself,  adopts  blindly  the  views  of  those  with  whom  chance 
brings  him  in  contact ;  who  with  honest  intentions,  is  made  the  instru- 
ment of  the  designing,  and  the  victim  of  the  crafty ;  who,  having  no 
chart  to  steer  by,  suffers  himself  to  be  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine ;  who  spends  one  part  of  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  correct  the 
mistakes  which  he  should  have  avoided  in  another,  and  dies  leaving  his 
vork  unfinished ;  who  nullifies  his  own  influence  by  perpetually  undoing 
what  he  has  done,  and  who  cannot  be  respected  for  the  purity  of  his 
motives,  because  we  despise  him  for  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct. 
He  who  cannot  think  is  an  idiot;  he  who  will  not  is  a  bigot;  he  who 
dares  not  is  a  slave :  and  he  who  thinking  right,  acts  wrong,  is  without 
excuse  or  palliation  a  villain.  The  lyceum  furnishes  our  young  men 
with  almost  their  only  opportunity  to  cultivate  in  themselves  that  acute- 
ness  and  precision  of  thought  which  give  the  judgment  a  decided 
temperament,  while  it  fosters  also  that  firmness  of  purpose  which  is  the 
natural  result  of  an  habitual  reliance  on  one's  own  conclusions,  arid  which 
conduces  so  much  to  confer  a  tone  of  independence  on  the  whole  moral 
character. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  it  might  seem  peculiarly  incumbent  on 
every  man  about  to  enter  on  the  active  duties  of  manhood,  to  qualify 
himself  to  perform  those  duties  understandingly  and  efficiently,  and  wi^ 
a  high  and  holy  aim.  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures,  that  time 
is  surely  no  other  than  the  present.  If  ever  there  was  a  nation  upon 
whom  devolved  much  of  duty  to  be  discharged  for  the  benefit  of  other 
imtions,  it  is  our  own.  If  ever  there  was  a  people  among  whom  it  be- 
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hoved  every  individual  strenuously  to  exert  himself  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  improvement  and  for  the  safety  of  the  common 
cause,  it  is  ourselves.   For  those  whose  lot  was  cast  in  the  times  of  uni- 
versal ignorance,  for  those  who  now  groan  beneath  the  heavy  yoke  of 
castes,  oligarchies  and  hierarchies,  but  little  can  be  imagined  to  stimu- 
late them  to  acquisition,  or  to  action.   Why  should  a  man  open  his  eyes, 
if  he  must  behold  about  him  nothing  but  degradation  and  misery? 
Why  should  he  study  the  history  of  his  race,  if  that  history  is  only  the 
retord  of  its  sufferings  and  its  crimes  ?   Why  should  he  speculate  on 
its  coming  fortunes,  if  the  prospect  before  him  is  all  dark  and  lowering, 
if  the  future  threatens  but  to  repeat  the  past?   But  now  when  the 
world  is  awakening  to  its  true  interests,  when  a  new  morning  has  burst 
upon  the  astonished  nations,  hope  has  arisen  from  the  grave  where  liter- 
ature, and  science,  and  common  gfense,  and  philosophy  were  buried  with 
her  for  so  many  ages.   All  is  not  lost.   Experience  is  no  longer  to  be 
but  a  prophet  of  plagues  forever  boding  ill.   Prudence  shall  no  longer 
confine  herself  to  her  single  lesson,  Forbear !   Attempt  not  good,  for  in 
so  doing  you  shall  assuredly  effect  evil !    She  has  abandoned  her  ungen- 
erous doctrine ;  she  walks  hand  in  hand  with  philanthropy :  she  is  not 
afraid  to  proclaim  in  the  highways  and  public  places  that  better  days 
are  in  store  for  us.   Mankind  begin  to  know  their  friends,  and  to  mark 
their  enemies ;  and  henceforth,  he  who  would  insure  their  favor  must 
take  his  stand  among  the  doers  of  good,  and  not  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the  world,  among  the  doers  of  magnificent 
evils.   But  a  little  while  and  the  purple  garb  of  war  shall  cease  to  be  a 
robe  of  glory.   Wars  of  conquest  will  be  ranked  with  assassinations  for 
plunder ;  and  the  ambitious  for  fame  will  employ  their  talents  to  e  oil 
their  names  among  the  benefactors,  and  not  among  this  destroyers  of 
their  species.   There  is  much  to  encourage  benevolent  enterprise ;  much 
to  stimulate  honorable  ambition.    Every  quarter  of  the  globe  exhibits 
evidence  of  improvement,  and  promise  of  more  rapid  advances.  The 
races  of  men  hitherto  inferior,  whether  from  constitution  or  from  cir- 
cumstances, are  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  giving 
place  to  those  possessed  of  higher  capacities  both  of  vu'tue  and  enjoy- 
ment.  The  Saxon  family,  carrying  with  them  the  love  of  freedom 
which  is  a  part  of  their  nature,  the  language  of  freedom  which  is  their 
inalienable  birthi-ight,  and  those  free  institutions,  which,  through  centu- 
ries of  bloody  strife,  their  fathers  have  secured  and  perfected,  have 
planted  their  colonies  wherever  agriculture  could  find  a  soil  to  cultivate, 
or  commerce  products  to  barter.   Under  the  burning  line,  beneath  the 
frozen  pole,  among  the  crowded  millions  of  Hindostan,  or  over  the  deso- 
late wastes  of  New  Holland,  along  the  sultry  coasts  of  Guinea,  up  the 
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late  explored  current  of  the  Niger,  in  the  salubrious  climate  of  South 
Africa,  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the  North  American  continent,  you 
find  them  everywhere,  and  wherever  you  find  them  industry  and  enter- 
prise, intelligence  and  virtue,  civilization  and  freedom  are  their  insepa- 
rable companions.    But  the  great  comparative  increase  of  the  wWte 
race,  and  the  unparalleled  rapidity  with  which  the  Saxon  branch  of  that 
race  spreads  and  multiplies,  are  not  the  only  symptoms  of  a  great  and 
lasting  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  human  family.   The  great 
European  revolution  now  going  on,  not  steadily,  but  trith  throes  and 
spasms,  cannot  cease  till  society  has  assumed  a  form  more  propitious  to 
the  well-being  of  all  its  members.   When  governments  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  the  interest  of  the  governed,  then  we  may  hope  that  there  will 
be  no  more  convulsions,  since  then  there  will  be  no  cause  to  produce 
them;  but  till  then  oppression  will  beget  resistance.   The  people  never 
complain  unless  they  suffer,  submission  to  light  burdens  being  much 
easier  than  revolt  against  them ;  but,  so  long  as  they  suffer,  they  will, 
and  they  ought  to  risk  even  the  most  hazardous  and  costly  experiments 
to  alleviate  their  suffering.   The  cause  of  the  people  will  ultimately 
prevail,  and  this  result  infallibly  must  come,  because  the  universal  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence  is  fast  carrying  the  moral  influence  into  that  portion 
of  eociety  where  the  physical  strength  has  always  been.    Let  up  reflect 
that  hitherto  the  interests  of  governments,  over  most  of  Christendom, 
even,  have  been  adverse  to  those  of  the  people ;  let  us  count  upon  the 
certainty  of  an  opposite  order  of  things,  and  then  set  limits,  if  we  can 
imagme  any,  to  the  benefits  which  must  grow  out  of  this  fundamental 
change.    Hitherto,  great  minds  have  arisen  in  rival  nations,  and  devoted 
the  highest  order  of  talent  to  counteract  and  to  thwart  each  other. 
Hereafter,  they  will  serve  the  people,  and  as  the  interests  of  the  people 
are  the  same  everywhere,  they  will  assist  each  other  in  devising  and 
effectuating  measures  for  the  common  good,  and  the  world  will  reap  the 
product  of  their  jomt  labors,  instead  of  incurring  the  mischiefs  that  flow 
from  their  eternal  strife.   Hitherto,  neighboring  nations  have  looked 
upon  each  other  as  natural  enemies.   Hereafter,  as  the  true  principles 
of  political  economy  are  more  and  more  understood,  they  will  regard 
each  other  as  natural  friends,  and  will  recognize,  as  fully  as  neighboring 
towns  now  do,  that  they  are  injured  by  each  other's  depression,  and  ben- 
efitted by  each  other's  prosperity.   Hitherto,  the'  governors  have  looked 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people  with  jealousy,  and  have  retarded  their  im- 
provement, lest  they  should  be  forced  to  relinquish  to  them  a  share  of 
their  power.   Now  they  must  take  their  places  in  the  front,  and  lead  the 
onward  movement,  or  be  trampled  under  foot  in  its  irresistible  progress, 
^t  is  because  knowledge  is  power,  that  the  people  so  long  as  they  coulA 
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be  kept  in  ignorance,  were  easily  held  in  bondage :  it  is  because  knowl- 
edge  is  power,  that  everywhere  as  they  become  enlightened  they  become 
free.  When  they  see  that  they  are  many  and  their  masters  few,  that 
they  are  strong  and  their  masters  weak,  that  they  have  common  interests 
and  may  act  in  concert  as  well  as  their  masters,  they  shake  off  their 
chains.  It  needs  but  a  single  effort  of  volition,  and  their  slavery  is  ter- 
minated at  once  and  forever. 

Knowledge  is  power  in  the  individual,  in  the  state,  in  the  nation. 
Knowledge,  taken  in  that  broad  and  comprehensive  sense  in  which  it 
constitutes  true  'Wisdom,  knowledge  is  virtue.  If,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  virtue,  the  different  elements  of  power  unite  harmoniously  in 
impressing  upon  the  government  one  common  impulse,  the  whole 
machinery  of  social  order  will  move  on  steadily  without  starts,  and  stops, 
or  jars. 

A  self-governing  people  without  education  is  an  impossibility ;  but  a 
self-governing  people  imperfectly  and  badly  educated,  may  continually 
thwart  itself,  may  often  fail  in  the  best  purposes,  and  often  carry  out  the 
worst.  More  especially  will  this  be  the  case,  if  the  power  of  wealth, 
and  the  power  of  knowledge,  failing  to  cooperate  because  one  or  the 
other  is  placed  in  a  false  position,  act  in  destructive  contradiction  to  each 
other. 

The  power  of  wealth  is  vast,  so  much  so,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
political  writers  of  authority,  in  every  age,  have  imagined  that  it  must 
naturally  and  necessarily  have  the  controlling  influence  in  every  state. 
Some  very  sagacious  publicists,  judging  rather  from  the  history  of  bar- 
barous and  imperfectly  civilized  people,  and  of  the  Gothic  or  feudal 
monarchies  of  Europe,  than  from  the  general  principles  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  capacities  of  society  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  without  qualification,  that  the  holders 
of  landed  property  must  always  direct  and  dispose  of  all  other  classes 
in  the  community.  Where  poverty  is  universal,  except  only  among  the 
landholders,  and  where  ignorance  is  equally  universal,  except  only  with 
a  few  priests,  and  the  latter  dependent  on  the  former,  the  monopolizers 
of  the  soil  must  certainly  monopolize  the  power.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  magical  peculiarity  in  landed  property  to  carry  all  power  with  it, 
•  after  numerous  classes  have  made  themselves  intellipnt,  and  after  other 
kinds  of  wealth  have  come  forward  to  claim  and  exercise  their  share  of 
influence. 

The  diflusion  of  information  by  means  of  the  printing-press,  and  im- 
proved facilities  of  intercourse,  has  created  two  new  powers  in  the  so- 
cial system,  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interest:},  whose  existence 
hardly  felt  politically  before  the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  farther 
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operation  of  the  same  cause,  at  a  still  later  period,  has  brought  into 
notice  an  interest  of  preponderating  importance  in  any  fair  estimate,  but 
almost  entirely  overlooked  for  ages,  because  education  had  not  given  it 
a  voice,-— the  inte      of  labor. 

Since  these  ox  .  changes  in  the  very  constitution  of  society  itself, 
the  distribution  of  power  has  undergone  corresponding  changes.  The 
old  learning  upon  the  supposed  connexion  between  land  and  power  is 
altogether  obsolete  in  the  United  States,  and  to  a  great  degree  will  soon 
become  so  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  where  it  already  requires  to  be 
much  modified  to  retain  any,  semblance  of  truth.  The  abolition  of  en- 
tails, and  a  statute  of  distributions,  wiU  indeed  do  much  to  prevent,  or 
help  to  break  up  a  landed  aristocracy ;  yet  these  and  all  other  govern- 
ment measures  devised  for  the  same  end  are  only  symptoms,  and  by  no 
means  the  causes  of  the  spirit  of  change,  a  spirit  which  is  not  evoked 
by  government,  but  which,  at  the  bidding  of  a  superior  energy,  roused 
by  a  more  potent  spell,  with  irresistible  force,  hurries  government  along 
with  it,  helpless  under  its  influence.  The  causes  of  the  series  of  revo- 
lutions going  on  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  now 
working  out  for  the  last  three  and  a  half  centuries,  with  a  rapidity  con- 
stantly accelerating,  operate  much  deeper  than  any  measures  of  gov- 
enunent.  Their  roots  penetrate  down  among  the  fundamental  prin- 
dples  of  human  nature,  and  there  originate  the  mighty  movements 
which  are  transforming  society,  it  might  almost  be  said,  mankind. 

Here,  where  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  whole  people,  they  must  fit 
themselves  to  be  wiser  and  better  sovereigns  than  any  race  of  kings 
upon  whom  history  has  yet  set  her  seal.  How  else  are  these  universal 
movements  to  be  directed?  Every  citizen  must  be  educated  first  by  his 
parents,  then  in  the  public  schools,  and  afterwards  by  his  own  efforts, 
conscientiously  to  discharge  his  private  and  his  public  duty  of  self-gov- 
ernment. By  how  much  the  more  strictly  he  governs  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  most  comprehensive  virtue,  in  his  individual  ca- 
pacity, and  as  a  private  duty,  by  so  much  the  less  will  he  need  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  government  without  him,  to  curb  his  disposition  to  en- 
croach upon  the  rights  of  others. 

If  the  mere  form  of  the  government  confers  power  on  the  classes  with 
whom  the  Constitution  nominally  deposits  power,  the  ballot  of  every  o 
voter  is  equal  to  each  other  ballot,  and  among  us  the  most  numerous 
class  of  voters  consists  of  those  who  could  not  enjoy  the  right  of  suf- 
frage under  any  other  institutions  than  our  own.  If  knowledge,  in  a 
higher  and  a  nobler  sense  is  power,  our  common  school  education  is  im- 
parting to  the  whole  people,  in  their  childhood,  choice  and  wholesome 
a^^Qowledge,  partial  knowledge  carrying  the  vice  of  imperfection  with  it, 
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or  false  knowledge,  cursing  its  victims  with  artiiScial  propensities  to  mis- 
chief and  misery,  according  as  the  system  is  well  or  ill  administered; 
our  newspapers,  countless  as  the  leaves  of  Vallambrosa,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  are  the  people's  books  with  which  they  continue  the  process 
of  mental  and  moral  self-cultivation ;  and  our  institutions,  with  their  fre- 
qaent  elections  and  never  ending  discussions,  are  the  great  Lancasteriaa 
school  of  the  nation  for  mutual  instruction  in  political  science.  If 
wealth  is  one  of  the  forms  of  power,  never  was  wealth  before  distribu- 
ted among  so  many  millions.  Land  is  divided  and  subdivided  perpetu- 
ally;  moneyed  estates  rarely  remain  for  three  generations  together  m 
the  same  family.  Of  the  accumulations  of  wealth  of  every  sort,  but  a 
very  small  proportion  are  hereditary;  in  most  cases  ^hey  are  the 
product  of  the  industry,  skill,  activity,  and  economy  of  the  present 
proprietors. 

This  point  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  so  important  in  its  various 
bearings  on  our  condition  and  prospects,  that  it  deserves  a  brief  exam- 
ination. 

We  have  no  landlords  gathering  the  rents  of  territories  extending  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  reckoning  their  tenants  by  thousands,  and 
their  income  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Our  farms  are  culSdcient  to 
render  the  owner  independent  and  comfortable,  but  not  to  surround  him 
with  a  crowd  of  dependents.  Our  farmers,  therefore,  have  all  a  common 
stake  in  the  permanence  of  free  institutions,  and  the  government  of  just 
and  equal  laws ;  and  instead  of  the  ownership  of  land  furnishing  the  ele- 
ments of  an  aristocracy,  as  it  does  in  most  other  countries,  it  is  here  one 
of  the  firmest  bulwarks  of  liberty. 

No  more  can  our  merchants,  if  they  truly  imderstand  their  own  interest 
and  that  of  their  posterity,  wisely  desire  to  obtain  an  undue  proportion 
of  influence,  as  a  class,  in  the  community,  because  they  are  not  a  per- 
manent body,  and  any  unfair  advantages  or  exclusive  privileges  vested 
in  the  class,  which  might  at  the  present  moment  operate  to  the  profit  of 
'Certain  individual?  would  in  a  few  years,  by  the  turn  of  fortune's  wheel, 
be  perfectly  certain  .0  operate  to  oppress  themselves,  or  at  the  farthest 
their  children.  Of  the  young  men  who  from  the  country  remove  into 
the  great  cities  to  embark  in  mercantile  pursuits,  a  majority  fail  before 
they  have  gone  through  ten  years  of  their  business  life.  Those-who  ara 
bom  and  brought  up  in  the  cities,  have,  as  a  whole,  even  poorer  success, 
for  they  are  not  so  generally  educated  in  habits  of  industry,  energy,  and 
economy.  Is  this  the  material  out  of  which  to  constitute  an  aristocracy? 
Would  not  the  members  of  such  a  fluctuating  body  be  fools  and  blind,  if 
they  did  not  resist  every  tendency  towards  partial  laws,  or  any  other 
species  of  favoritism  towards  their  class,  when  they  might  well  antici- 
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pate,  each  one,  that  he  should  be  among  the  first  to  suffer  under  such 
injustice  ? 

Nor  does  the  manufacturing  interest  threaten  any  more  to  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  w:eighty  and  a  permanent  aristocracy.  It  lacks  the  element 
of  firm,  substantial  power,  residing  for  a  length  of  years  in  the  same  in- 
dividuals, and  hereditarily  in  the  same  families.  Within  about  ten  years 
there  has  been  a  general  bankruptcy  of  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments ;  and  if  we  look  back  twenty  years,  we  may  see  most  of  them 
some  two  or  three  times  ruined,  or  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Such  an  inte- 
rest may  at  times  be  unduly  favored  by  the  partiality  of  other  classes, 
but  such  advantages  must  be  temporary,  for  it  can  never  command  them 
by  its  own  unassisted  strength. 

Our  capitalists  are  very  few  in  number ;  a  few  hundred  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  whole  Union,  they  can  scarcely  be  counted  by  thousands. 
Most  of  these  are  the  children  of  poor  parents,  and  many  of  them  will 
be  the  parents  of  poor  children.  Half  a  century  changes  the  names 
through  almost  the  whole  list ;  every  year  strikes  off  some  and  intro- 
duces others.  Their  aggregate  wealth  is,  at  the  highest,  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  wealth  of  the  community.  In  a  state  of  general  ignorance, 
the  holders  of  masses  of  capital  have  an  influence,  not  only  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  numbers,  but  also  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  their 
wealth,  by  the  control  they  possess  over  mercenary  talent :  but,  in  a 
state  of  general  education,  the  amount  of  talent  developed  is  far  too  great 
to  be  bought  up  by  any  class ;  a  wholesome  public  opinion  makes  talent 
scorn  to  be  mercenary,  and  its  natural  love  of  independence  and  con- 
sciousness of  power,  ally  it  rather  with  popular  interests,  where  it  is  re- 
ceived with  deference,  than  with  aristocratic  interests,  which  it  is  allowed 
to  serve,  as  long  as  it  will  do  taskwork  for  hateful  wages.  With  free 
schools,  and  a  free  press,  improved  as  both  of  them  ought  to  be,  and 
must  be,  if  we  duly  prize  our  peculiar  privileges,  we  need  haive  no  fear 
of  the  aristocratical  tendencies  of  accumulated  masses  of  capitaL 

There  are  two  other  interests,  hardly  known  in  other  countries,  among 
those  which  influence  the  government,  or  which  deserve  to  be  regarded 
in  legislation,  but  which  popular  institutions  and  universal  education 
bring  forward  to  their  proper  station ;  the  interests  of  talent  and  skill, 
and  of  labor,  or  personal  strength.  The  former  of  these  has  the  largest 
share  of  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  the  latter  of  the  power  of 
wealth. 

The  interest  of  skill  includes  all  who  live  by  skilled  labor,  of  the  hands 
or  of  the  head,  mechanics,  overseers  of  various  business  operations,  ad- 
ministrators of  public  affairs,  authors,  editors,  and  all  professional  men. 
This  great  interest  is  concerned  that  ingenuity  and  skill  should  be  ade- 
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qoatelj  rewarded,  and  well  employed  talent  held  in  honor.  For  its 
numbers,  its  learning,  its  shrewdness,  its  activitj,  and  its  wealth,  this 
class  will  make  its  influence  more  and  more  felt.  It  is  more  than  any 
other  the  growing  interest  ltd  power  augments  every  day. 

The  interest  of  labor,  always  deserving  respect  for  its  numbers,  has 
been  trodden  under  foot  from  generation  to  generation,  for  the  want  of 
knowledge  to  make  itself  respected.  With  the  physical  force  in  its  own 
hands,  it  hi\s  obeyed  the  weak,  and  sacrificed  itself  to  their  profit  and 
glory.  With  arms  in  its  hands,  and  indomitable  courage  in  its  breast,  it 
has  fought  the  battles  of  the  tyrants  who  were  grinding  it  into  the  dust. 
The  sons  of  toil  have  been  marshalled  in  hostile  ranks  to  butcher  one 
another  for  the  pleasure  of  their  common  enemies.  With  the  sources  of 
wealth  in  their  hands,  th&y  have  reserved  poverty  for  their  portion,  and 
starved  in  the  midst  of  the  plenty  they  had  created.  The  education  of 
this  class  puts  an  end  to  these  strange  and  unnatural  phenomena.  It 
enables  the  workingman  to  eat  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  It  happily  pre- 
cludes also  the  hostility  between  labor  and  capital,  by  enabling  the 
laborer  to  command  a  fair  share  of  the  product  of  his  labor,  and  by  pre- 
venting him  from  demanding  more  than  his  share,  lest  he  should  thereby 
drive  capital  and  talent  from  the  pursuit  in  which  he  is  employed,  and 
thereby  terminate  his  employment 

The  remaining  dass,  consisting  of  paupers,  idlers,  and  criminals,  has 
little  or  no  influence  on  government.  It  is  fortunately  a  smaller  class 
with  us  than  in  any  other  country,  and  from  the  general  tendencies  of 
the  times,  it  seems  likely  to  become  still  smaller. 

It  would  not  be  a  mere  idle  speculation  to  inquire  into  the  proportion- 
ate importance,  measured  by  a  pecuniary  standard,  of  these  several 
interests.  Let  us  take  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry,  and  in  doing  so,  we  make  that  selection  which  shows  to  most 
advantage,  the  property  classes ;  this  State  having,  from  its  dense  popu- 
lation, brought  into  cultivation  more  of  its  land,  and  gone  more  largely 
into  mercantile  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  than 
any  other  State,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers. 

If  by  wealth  we  understand  the  power  of  commanding  articles  of  com- 
fort and  luxury,  and  the  various  accommodations  which  money  will  pur- 
chase, it  is  plain  that  for  the  purpose  of  our  comparison,  we  must  regard 
those  as  equally  wealthy  who  possess  an  equal  fund  of  this  power ;  no 
matter  whether  they  hold  it  in  the  shape  of  muscular  strength,  practical 
talent,  productive  acres,  or  hoarded  gold. 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants, among  whom  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  able  bodied 
men  capable  of  earning  by  their  labor,  upon  an  average,  three  hundred 
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dollara  a  year.  Tiiis  is  not  too  high  an  estimate,  when  we  throw  into 
ihe  account  all  the  labor  done  by  women  and  tLiidren,  which  we  \  all 
not  reckon  separately,  and  all  that  degree  of  skill  involved  in  vaiious 
kinds  of  labor,  so  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished,  and  where  the  labor, 
Mid  not  the  skill,  is  what  is  principally  paid  for.  Each  pmr  of  working 
arms,  therefore,  if  we  reckon  but  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pairs 
m  the  State,  represents  an  active  capital  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  productive  fund  of  labor  in  the  aggregate  is  equal  to  kine  hundred 
MILLIONS  of  dollars.  This  class,  therefore,  holds  in  its  possession  more 
wealth  than  any  other,  and  this  is  true  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  interest  of  skill  is  not  so  easily  measured.  "We  have,  however, 
facts  from  which  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  though  of  much  less  magnitude 
than  that  of  labor,  it  is  very  far  beyond  that  of  capital. 

A  return  of  the  products  of  industry  in  Massachusetts,  made  last  year 
U>  the  Secretary  of  State,  exhibited  a  total  of  more  than  eighty>two 
•iiillions  of  dollars.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  return  no  allowance  is  made 
for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  the  manufactured  article ;  but  neither 
did  it  include  the  products  of  agriculture  generally,  nor  the  earnings  of 
sommerce.  Making  the  proper  allowance  for  these  particulars,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  value  created  by  the  productive  industry  of  the 
State,  in  one  year,  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this 
sum,  fifty-four  millions  are  the  wages  of  labor  j  about  eighteen  millions 
are  the  wages  of  capital ;  and  there  will  remain  therefore  about  twenty- 
eight  millions  to  be  the  reward  of  talent,  skill,  and  ingenuity.  So  that 
this  is,  if  measured  by  a  pecuniary  standard,  clearly  the  second  great 
interest  in  the  community. 

Of  the  accumuh^ted  property  in  the  State,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
millions,  considerably  more  than  half  consists  of  real  estate,  a  smaller 
proportion  constitutes  the  wealth  embarked  in  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing pursuits,  and  the  least  share  of  all  exists  in  the  shape  of  moneyed 
capital.  If  this  is  the  case  in  Massachusetts,  rich&k'  in  moneyed  capital, 
In  proportion  to  her  numbers,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  it  is 
atill  more  6:0  in  every  other  State. 

If  these  premises  are  correct,  and  they  are  as  nearly  so  as  they  can  at 
present  be  made,  the  productive  fund  which  yields  the  rnnual  income  of 
Massachusetts  may  be  thus  estimated  :■ — 

Labor  worth   900,000,000 

Skill  and  talent  worth   466^666,666 

Accumulated  property  worth     ....  ...  300,000,000 

Making  in  all  81,666,666.666 
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In  what  other  country  under  heaven  is  industry  and  talent  so  reward- 
ed ?  Assuredly,  nowhere  can  they  boast  of  such  rewards  as  in  New 
England;  for  these  advantages  are  common,  though  in  different  degrees 
to  all  the  New  England  States.  And  to  what  cause  does  New  England 
owe  this  enviable  superiority  ?  The  superiority  of  education,  diffused 
by  her  common  schools  through  her  whole  population,  has  enabled  her 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  her  inclement  climate  and  her  barren 
soil,  and  thas  nobly  to  distance  all  her  rivals  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement 

This  have  common  schools  done,  but  they  have  not  y  et  exhausted 
their  power.  They  are  as  yet  only  the  rudiments  of  an  institution  des- 
tined to  mould  anew  the  character,  to  create  anew  the  fortunes  of  the 
nations.  He  who  measures  their  influence  starts  back  in  astonishment 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  results  already  realized.  He  who  considers 
what  their  influence  might  be,  is  no  less  astonished  at  the  waste  of  our 
means,  and  the  neglect  of  our  resources.  I  hesitate  not  to  declare  my 
nndoobting  conviction,  that  throughout  New  England,  we  do  not  reap 
one  tenth  part  of  the  harvest  of  benefits  which  our  schools  are  capable 
of  yielding  us.  I  know,  and  I  pledge  my  reputation  on  it,  that  a  boy, 
twelve  years  old,  and  of  average  capacity,  can  be  taught  more  of  Jiseful 
knowledge,  better  business  habits,  and  better  intellectual  and  moral 
habits,  in  two  years,  than  our  children  ordinarily  acquire  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  What  a  fearful  treasure  of  talent  wa'ited, 
time  misspent,  a  people's  best  energies  dormant,  alhd  none  to  awjiken 
them !  Never  was  a  reformation  more  imperatively  demanded  by  c  or/ 
interest  and  every  duty  than  in  our  common  schools.  A  century  ago 
they  were  a  wonder  and  a  praise,  but  now  they  are  behind  the  age. 
They  have  made  us  what  we  are,  but  they  have  also,  enabled  us  to  dis- 
cover what  we  may  be,  what  we  ought  to  be,  what  we  shall  be,  if  we 
remodel  our  schools  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  times.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  school  master  is  abroad,  unless  the  school  master  is  furnished 
•and  prepared  for  his  vocation,-  No  man  pretends  to  play  the  violin,  or 
the  piano,  until  by  long  prael3c'e  he  has  mastered  its  chords,  or  keys,  but 
of  those  who  undertake  to  operate  upon  that  most  complicated  of  all 
instruments,  the  human  mind,  how  vast  a  majority  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  its  nature  and  functions.  What  wonder  at  their  ill 
success  1 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MB.  RANTOUL'S  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES  EARLT  MATURED  AND 
CONSISTENTLY  MAINTAINED  THROUGH  LIFE. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  great  political  questions.  While  at  Phillips  Academy 
preparing  for  his  collegiate  course,  his  youthful  associates  ob- 
served with  surprise  the  attention  he  gave  to  subjects  of  this 
nature^  V  His  arguments  in  support  of  Free  Trade  at  that 
early  period,  are  still  distinctly  remembered ;  and  many  of  the 
associates  of  his  youth  have  had  occasion  to  admire,  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  his  countrymen,  the  power  and  genius  which 
have  successfully  maintained  opinions  so  early  formed. 

His  youth  was,  indeed,  distinguished  by  the  ripe  knowledge 
and  judgment  of  manhood,  on  whatever  subject  engaged  his 
attention.  Not  only  did  this  singular  maturity  of  thought  be- 
long to  him,  but  his  nature  itself,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was 
favorable  to  the  view  which  he  afterwards  took  of  political  sub- 
jects. He  was  naturally  just,  sincere,  and  kind.  He  sympa- 
thized with  the  weak,  rather  than  the  strong,  "vyith  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  oppressed,  rather  than  the  prosperous  and  the 
overbearing.  As  in  the  sports  of  his  youth,  so  in  the  serious 
contests  of  his  manhood,  he  naturally  took  sides  with  those 
who  most  needed  assistance.  His  regards  for  men  were 
founded  more  on  their  necessities  and  misfortunes,  than  their 
ability  to  recompense  his  services.  Such  was  his  habitual  dis- 
position. How  much  it  was  formed  by  wise  parental  influence 
and  the  sacred  associations  of  his  early  home,  from  which  his 
heart  never  wandered,  it  is  irr  possible  to  estimate.    Its  result. 
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however,  was  a  practical  Christianity,  worthy  of  one  who  rev- 
erenced the  great  Teacher  of  religion,  as  the  immortal  advo- 
cate  and  defender  of  true  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  among 
men.  Believing  morality  the  only  reliable  foundation  of  per- 
sonal, or  national  freedom,  and  that  the  sway  of  justice  is,  by 
the  ordination  of  Providence,  progressive,  Mr.  Kantoul  was 
cheered  by  an  unconquerable  trust  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
human  rights  over  the  perversions  of  will  and  the  accidents  of 
fortune.  Hence,  it  appears  from  his  writings,  speeches,  and 
his  whole  life,  that,  while  he  followed  no  man  with  blind  ser- 
vility, he  held  the  principles  of  the  democratic  party,  as  under- 
stood by  its  great  leaders  in  the  United  States.  He  himself 
says : — 

There  have  been  two  great  schools  of  politics  in  this  country  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government.  To  one  of  these  schools  I  have 
always  belonged.  I  think  the  maxims  of  that  school  essential  to  the 
durability  of  our  institutions.  It  is  not  the  expediency  of  party  policy 
'  which  seems  to  me  to  be  involved.  Two  great  fundamental  principles 
as  to  how  the  Constitution  is  to  be  interpreted  are  involved.  It  is  a 
question  on  which  parties  are  now  divi^d,  and  on  which  they  always 
will  divide  to  the  end  of  time.  Let  us  look  at  that  question.  The 
Constitutiou  the  United  States  creates  a  government  of  limited 
powers.  Are  they  to  be  held  strictly  to  the  limitations  of  that  instru- 
ment? or  are  they  to  have  a  system  of  loose  construction  which  will 
transcend  those  powers  ?  That  is  the  great  question  at  the  bottom  of 
all  our  party  divisions  for  sixty  years  past.  Now  I  hold,  and  always 
have  held,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  an  instrument 
which  is  to  be  strictly  construed ;  that  the  Constitution  is  the  letter  of 
attorney  by  which  the  members  of  Congress  are  authorized  to  act,  and 
that  they  are  empowered  to  do  nothing  which  it  does  not  authorize  them 
tc  ('o.   That  is  my  doctrine,  and  it  is  democratic  doctrine.* 

Eighteen  years  before  he  spoke  thus,  he  took  the  same  view 
of  the  value  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  same 
view  of  the  slavery  question,  the  same  of  commerce,  banking, 
and  the  currency,  and  every  other  great  political  question  that 
he  has  since  held,  and  has  tried  the  nerves  of  the  statesmen  of 
our  country.   Mr.  Kantoul  did  not  speak  what  he  could  not 
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prove  to  be  true.  His  political  opinions  in  1833,  were,  on  all 
these  great  subjects,  the  same  that  he  so  fearlessly  avowed  in 
1851.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence,  that  no  American, 
of  equal  political  standing,  ever  expressed  his  opinions  upon 
all  subjects  of  public  interest,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  with 
more  ingenuousness,  frankness,  and  honesty,  or  maintained 
them  with  more  consistency,  than  Mr.  Rantoul.  This  fact  will 
be  remembered  to  his  lasting  honor.  He  never  had  an  opinion, 
with  which  the  public  had  any  concern,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  utter.  He  never  refused  to  give,  without  guile,  or  equivoca- 
tion, reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him ;  reasons  which  de- 
cided, at  least,  his  own  judgment.  But  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self. The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  written  by 
him,  and  published  in  the  Gloucester  Democrat  and  Working- 
men's  Advocate,  1834 :  — 

From  the  adoption  of  the  Cionstitation  to  the  present  day,  two  great 
parties  have  divided  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  one  appre- 
hended serious  danger  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  onr  government. 
With  the  spectacle  of  the  French  Revolution  then  exhibiting  before  their 
eyes,  they  trembled  for  the  efficiency,  and  even  for  the  stability  of  the 
new  institutions.  They  prognosticated  that  the  federal  government 
would  be  imbecile  and  probably  short  lived.  Referring  then  to 
the  example  of  Great  Britain,  they  saw  a  government,  standing  firm  in 
the  midst  of  popular  commotion,  and  they  sought  to  strengthen  the  im- 
i^ary  weakness  and  supply  the  supposed  deficiencies  of  our  own  Con- 
stitution, by  transplanting  British  engines  of  influence-  to  accumulate 
power  in  hands  that  could  wield  them. 

The  other  party  apprehended  dangers  equally  serious  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  government  to  increase  its  powers ;  and  they  feared,  if  this 
disposition  were  not  checked,  it  would  ultimately  be  too  strong  for  our 
liberties.  They  cast  their  eyes  over  the  world,  and  looked  through  the 
history  of  past  ages,  and  they  saw  everywhere  that  the  tendency  of  all 
power  is  to  take  to  itself  more  power.  They  judged  because  the  French 
government  had  once  been  too  strong  to  feel  the  popular  influence,  that 
it  had  now  become  too  weak  to  withstand  the  popular  reaction.  They 
esteemed  the  firmness  of  the  British  government  to  be  purchased  at  too 
dear  a  rate  when  the  people  were  crushed  beneath  its  burdens;  and 
they  protested  against  the  introduction  of  British  practices,  or  indeed 
of  any  practices  not  warranted  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

The  experience  of  forty-five  years  has  shown  that  the  latter  party 
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were  correct  in  their  vieT/3.  Never  has  the  government  proved,  in  any 
one  instance,  too  weak  to  accomplish  its  legitimate  purposes :  often,  and 
in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  has  assumed  powers  not  granted  by  the 
Constiiution. 

The  fundamental  article  in  the  democratic  creed  is  this— that  the 
general  government  ought  to  be  strictly  confined  within  its  proper  sphere. 
In  the  words  of  Thoms^  Jefferson,  taken  from  an  official  opinion  drawn 
np  by  him  while  secretary  of  state,  they  "  consider  the  foundation  of  the 
Constitution  laid  on  this  ground,  that  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  C!onstitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people.  To  take  a  single  step  beyond  the 
boundaries  thus  specially  drawn  around  ihe  powers  of  Congress,  is  to 
take  possession  of  a  boundless  field  of  power  no  longer  susceptible  of 
any  definition." 

Congress  very  soon  overstepped  these  boundaries,  and  in  spite  of  an 
obstinate  resistance  from  the  democratic  party,  from  time  to  time, 
enacted  such  legblative  constructions  of  the  Constitution  as  made  it  a 
teiy  different  thing  from  what  the  people  thought  they  had  submitted  to. 
The  question  whether  we  were  to  live  under  a  limited  or  an  unlimited 
government,  was  decided  iu  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  the  power  given 
by  the  Constitution  to  collect  taxes,  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States^  permitted  Congress  to  take  every  thing  under  their 
own  management  which  Ihey  should  deem  for  the  puUie  welfare,  and 
which  is  susceptible  of  the  application  of  money. 

So  aiamung  were  these  assumptions  of  powers  not  delegated,  that  the 
p<H)ple  were  roused  to  resist  them.  The  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  his  untiring  efforts  through  the  eight  years  of  his  presidency,  iid 
much  to  restore  the  administration  of  the  government  to  its  original  con- 
stitutional simplicity.  The  natural  tendencies,  however,  of  interest  and 
ambition  to  steal  power  ftom  the  many  and  deposit  it  with  the  few, 
were  too  strong  to  remain  dormant  They  soon  began  to  operate  in  the 
old  way  with  new  vigor.  Afler  the  close  of  the  late  war,  (with  Great 
Britain  )  a  splendid  system  of  consolidated  government  was  devised  by 
J.  C.  Calhoun,  then  secretary  of  war,  and  advocated  by  €r€orge  Mc- 
DuSe,  in  aa  able  pamphlet,  and  by  Henry  Clay  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. This  system  held  up  glittering  prizes  for  ambition.  It 
wea  calculated  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  its  leaders  all  the  wealth  and 
all  the  tdent  in  the  nation,  Uiat  was  not  restrained  by  principle.  It  w^ 
the  conspiracy  of  avarice  against  libertyc  To  beguile  if  possible  the 
mnthicking,  it  was  called  the  American  system;  though  as  Daniel 
Webster  justly  observes,  in  one  of  his  tremendous  plulippics  against  it, 
d^erved  rather  to  be  called  the  British  system,  being  copied  in  all  its 
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prominent  features  from  the  practice  of  the  British  government.  The 
tme  American  system  is  a  system  of  equal  rights,  equal  burdens,  and 
free  trade.  The  system  introduced  by  Calhoun  and  Clay,  was  a  system 
of  partial  privileges,  partial  taxes,  and  universal  restrictions. 

Such  is  the  view  which  in  1834  Mr.  Eantoul  took  of  the 
principles  of  government,  and  of  the  two  great  parties  which 
divided  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  They  are  principles  which 
he  held  to  the  last,  and  which  he  did  more  to  effectually  vindicate 
than  any  other  man  of  his  age  in  the  United  States.  His  news- 
paper essays,  which  he  commenced  writing  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  show  a  clearness  and  depth  of  thought,  and  a 
force  of  reasoning  which  would  have  been  honorable  to  the 
most  practised  logician  and  experienced  statesman.  His  brother- 
in-law,  Charles  W.  Woodbury,  commenced  in  1834  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Gloucester  Democrat  and  "Workingmen's  Advo- 
cate, a  newspaper  in  which  the  democratic  cause,  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  of  progress,  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Eantoul,  with 
a  power  and  effectiveness  unsurpassed  in  editorial  annals.  The 
late  Governor  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  declared  it  to  be  the 
best  democratic  paper  in  New  England.  Although  Mr.  Ran- 
toul  was  not  its  nominal  editor,  or  responsible  for  all  that 
appeared  in  it,  yet  it  owed  to  his  indefatigable  industry, 
accurate  knowledge,  and  sound  reasoning,  whatever  good  and 
effective  service  it  performed  in  behalf  of  democratic  principles. 
His  communications  are  brilliant  with  every  kind  of  informa- 
tion honorable  to  the  statesman  and  the  phUanthi  opist.  They 
were  devoted  to  a  great  variety  of  topics.  Every  good  cause 
received  his  support — an  able  and  earnest  support  His  state- 
ments of  facts  and  principles  were  always  reliable.  1£  they 
seemed  to  flow  without  effort  from  his  tongue  or  his  pen,  they 
were  not  made  without  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  evidence  of  their  correctness  and  of  his  ability  to  show  it. 
I9 1836  he  asserted  "there  cannot  be  found  in  the  Gloucester 
Democrat  feozri  its  commencement  an  instance  of  false  quota- 
tion." This  extreme  accuracy  of  reference  to  the  historical,  or 
statistical  authorities  upon  which  he  relied,  gives  both  argn- 
mentative  force,  and  permanent  interest  and  value  to  all  his 
writings  and  speeches. 
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In  two  articleB  in  the  Gloucester  Democrat  of  January,  1837, 
Mr.  Rantoul  gives  his  views  of  the  importance  of  districting 
the  State  without  regard  to  county  lines,  for  the  choice  of 
senators,  on  the  basis  of  population.  In  the  first,  of  January' 
20,  he  says :  "  The  report  of  last  year,  for  amending  the  Consti- 
tuiion  in  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  the  senators  to  the 
respective  senatorial  districts,  has  been  called  and  committed  in 
the  senate.  This  proposed  amendment  recognizes  the  princi- 
pie  of  apportionment  according  to  population,  to  be  substituted 
for  the  present  one  of  taxes  paid.  This  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  in  reforming  and  improving  our  Constitution  of  government, 
the  great  principle  of  equal  representation,  and  the  simplest, 
safest,  and  fairest  mode  of  representing  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  whole  people  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  should 
be  ought  after,  and  as  far  as  practicable  be  adopted.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  senatorial  districts  are  formed  by  adhering  to 
county  lines,  produces  as  great  inequality  as  the  apportionment 
by  taxation,  as  it  has  been  practised  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  inequality  of  this  mode  may  be  seen,  when  it  is  considered 
that  some  of  the  counties  are  so  large,  as  to  be  entitled  by 
population  to  six  senators,  and  to  leave  a  fraction  unrepresented, 
while  others  are  so  small  as  to  be  entitled  to  one  or  two  se^ia^ 
tors,  and  leave  a  fraction  unrepresented  equally  large  as  in  the 
largest  county.  • 

«  To  obviate  this  objection  as  far  as  may  be,  let  the  Com- 
monwealth be  divided  into  forty  districts,  and  nearly  equal  in 
proportion  as  they  can  be  by  classing  together  contiguous 
towns,  and  by  dividing  the  city  of  Boston  by  the  existing  wards, 
and  let  each  district  thus  formed  elect  one  senator.  The 
council  should  be  chosen  in  the  first  instance  from  the  people 
at  lafge,  either  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  people,  by  a  general 
ticket.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  obtaining  the  substitution 
of  the  principle  of  population  for  that  of  taxation,  will  find  a 
smoother  path  and  encounter  fewer  obstacles  by  proposing  at 
once  the  formation  of  equal  districts,  and  thus  securing,  as  far 
as  may  be,  equal  representation  combined  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity?." 

In  the  sscond  article  he  said  *.  «  Why  adhere  to  county  lines? 
The  meetings  for  elections  are  not  held  by  counties :  the  returns 
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of  elections  are  not  made  to  county  officers.  Comities  ave 
constituted  for  altogether  different  purposes.  If  a  representa- 
tive body  is  to  be  constituted  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  whole, 
ought  not  each  voter  to  have  equal  power  in  electing  this  body  1 
By  the  present  arrangement  of  the  senatorial  districts,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  vote  in  Suffolk  or  in  Nantucket  and  Dukes  county 
has  very  nearly  three  times  the  political  power  that  a  vote  has 
in  Barnstable  and  Franklin,  and  more  than  twice  the  power  of 
one  in  Plymouth.  To  be  sure  this  great  inequality  may  in 
some  degree  be  lessened  by  an  apportionment  among  unequal 
districts,  according  to  population,  but  it  cannot  be  rendered  so 
nearly  equal  as  by  a  division  of  the  State  into  forty  districts, 
without,  however,  dividing  towns  or  the  existing  wards  of  cities. 
The  extreme  results  that  occur  in  regard  to  the  strength  of 
political  parties  in  the  senate,  by  a  choice  to  be  made  by  dis- 
tricts varying  in  their  poptdation  from  ten  to  eighty  thousand, 
would  always  be  prevented  by  a  division  into  equal  districts, 
each  being  entitled  to  elect  only  one  senator. 

"  Within  a  very  few  years,  when  the  democratic  party  com- 
prised a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  people,  they  have  been 
fepresented  by  a  single  member  in  the  senate. 

"  The  simplicity  of  an  arrangement  which  will  give  to  ecch 
voter  the  nearest  possible  connection  with  his  representative  in 
the  first  branch  of  the  legislature,  is  a  great  commendation 
of  it. 

"  The  city  of  Boston,  that  is,  that  party  who  now  control  the 
people  of  that  city,  may  object  to  a  choice  of  senators  by 
wards,  but  when  did  not  they  object  to  any  measure  that  would 
divide  their  influence  and  lesson  their  aggregate  power?  Is  it 
not  sufficient  that  the  minority,  however  numerous,  should  be 
excluded  from  representation  upon  the  floor  of  the  house, 
without  also  depriving  them  of  all  chance  of  having  a  represen- 
tative in  the  other  branch  ?  But  wha^  is  good,  right,  and  proper 
for  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  is  so  for  that  portion 
who  live  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Boston." 

His  articles  in  the  journals  of  the  day  are  so  thoroughly 
republican,  that  to  quote  them,  to  prove  the  genuineness  and 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  those  democratic  principles  of 
government  of  which  Jefferson  was  believed  to  have  given  the 
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best  exposition,  would  be  to  gild  refined  gold.  Mr.  Jefferson 
himself  was  never  a  more  earnest  and  faithful  friend  of  repub- 
lican liberty  than  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  dose  of  his  political  life.  The  support  he  gave  to  the 
administration  of  Jackson,  who,  in  the  office  of  president,  as  in 
that  of  general,  discomfited  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
whose  opinions  and  Jefferson's  were  identical,  was  at  the  same 
time  ardent,  able,  and  effective.  It  was  the  result  of  opinions 
which  had  grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength.  To  quote  the  many  sound  and  brilliant  articles  in 
which  he  advocated  the  claims  and  justified  the  course  of  this 
administration,  the  most  illustrious  since  Washington's  in 
patriotic  and  beneficent  results,  would  be  to  transfer  to  these 
pages  the  greater  part  of  the  original  articles  which,  for  three 
years,  made  the  Gloucester  Democrat  one  of  the  most  able  re- 
publican journals  in  the  United  States.  A  few  extracts,  there- 
fore, must  suffice :  -~ 

Mr.  Jofierson  had  put  the  qnestion,  vrh&t  is  our  resource  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Constitution  ?  Our  only  resource  was  to  place  in  the 
presidential  chair  a  statesman  of  democratic  principles,  and  of  energy 
sufficient  to  rescue  the  Constitution  at  its  last  gasp.  This  could  not  be 
accomplished  nnless  the  whole  democratic  party  could  unite  in  the  sup- 
port of  one  man  possessing  the  unbounded  confidence  and  expectation  of 
the  nation.  Providence,  which  in  great  perils  raises  up  great  deliverers, 
gave  us  the  man.  Every  vote  south  of  the  Potomac,  every  vote  west  of 
the  AUeganies,  with  a  large  majority  of  the  suffrages  of  the  Middle 
States,  elected  Andrew  Jackson. 

He  undertook  the  execution  of  his  Herculean  task  with  undaunted 
resolution,  and  pursued  it  with  invincible  perseverance.  No  threats 
could  intimidate  him,  no  allurements  draw  him,  no  obstacles  turn  him 
aside  from  the  path  of  duty.  The  reform  commenced  at  once. 

The  requisite  changes  in  the  agents  employed  by  the  government 
were  directed,  and  immediately  the  democratic  doctrine  of  rotation  in 
office  was  bitterly  reviled.  The  system  of  heavy  taxes  on  the  pOor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich  was  assailed,  and  a  general  outcry  of  indignation 
from  the  capitalists,  whose  interests  were  implicated,  showed  that  he  had 
awakened  the  wrath  of  a  class  who  can  seldom  be  touched  with  impunity. 
He  went  on  coolly  and  steadily,  however,  never  relaxing  in  his  exertions 
till  the  duties  were  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard.  The  log-rolling 
system  of  unauthorized  internal  improvements  was  prostrated  at  a  single 
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yiQyf — the  Maysville  Road  Bill  veto  settled  that  question  "—and  the 
opposition  burst  out  in  clamorous  exultation.  He  had  undertaken  uore 
than  he  could  accomplish,  they  said ;  instead  of  destroying  the  systemj 
he  had  destroyed  himself !  "  The  cry  is  now  fov  Clay,"  said  the  Register ; 
«  The  whole  "West  is  for  Clay,"  said  ihc  Sentinel ;  "  The  name  of  Clay 
resounds  from  the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic,"  said  the  NationalJoumal ; 
"It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Jacksonism  is  down  in  the 
"West,"  said  another ;  "  By  1832,-  the  whole  country  will  be  for  Clay," 
said  another. 

The  old  hero  heeded  this  uproar  not  at  all,  but  kept  steadily  on  his 
course.  There  remained  one  more  infraction  of  the  Constitution  to  be 
redressed.  The  United  States  Bank  had  been  chartered  in  defiance  of 
that  instrument ;  it  had  become  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  our  liberties, 
and  it  put  forward  pretensions  which  amounted  to  a  claim  to  perpetuity.. 
The  president  had  manifested  his  determination  to  restore  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution,  and  to  confine  the  action  of  the  government  within 
its  le^timate  limits.  The  bank  accordingly  took  the  field  against  him. 
It  used  the  money  of  the  stockholders  and  of  the  people,  to  electionefer 
for  a  recharter  and  against  the  president  of  the  people's  choice.  It 
pushed  forward  through  both  houses  a  bill  to  prolong  its  own  existence, 
and  the  president  promptly  met  it  with  a  veto.  The  issue  was  then 
fairly  before  the  people.  Patriotism  and  self-devotion  unequalled,  innu- 
merable services  performed,  and  an  arduous  service  yet  to  be  perfected, 
on  the  one  side ;  monopoly,  corruption,  and  intrigue  on  the  other.  The 
bank  did  all'  that  money  could  do.  It  bought  the  venal,  cajoled  and  in- 
timidated the  weak,  and  deceived  the  simple ;  yet  the  result  showed  that 
the  democracy  were  too  upright,  too  independent, -too  intelligent,  to  be 
made  slaves  to  a  corporation  which  they  had  always  detested.  The 
people's  candidate  received  two  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  ;  the 
candidate  of  the  bank,  Henry  Clay,  received  forty-nine. 

The  wrongs  of  the  consolidation  system  had  excited  to  madness  a 
portion  of  the  South  j  they  threatened  by  an  organized  rebellion  to  over- 
throw both  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  The  sagaxdty,  firmness,  and 
decision  of  Andrew  Jackson  averted  this  calamity.  Nullification  and 
consolidation  received  their  t  "Hi  blow  from  his  hand,  and  have  gone 
down  to  dishonored  graves  together.. 

The  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  who  would  build  on  its  ruins  a  gov- 
ernment of  unlimited  powers,  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  who  would 
wrest  from  the  government  its  le^timate  authority,  have  forsworn  their. 
names,  shuffled  out  of  sight  their  principles,  patched  up  a  short,  hollow, 
and  heartless  truce,  and  for  the  last  six  months  have  been  walking  in 
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-  masquerade.  Thej  have  folded  up  their  tottered  banners,  and  tried  to 
rally  their  broken  uoka  under  the  bunk  flag. 

But  the  monster  itself  has  received  its  mortal  wound.  The  govern- 
ment has  exercised  that  power,  which  is  reserved  by  the  bank  charter, 
which  Jefferson  recommended  should  be  used,  and  which  a  committee  of 
the  friends  of  the  bank  pointed  out  as  the  "  salutary  corrective  to  punish 
any  attempt  of  the  hook  to  bring  its  pecuniary  influence  to  bear  on  the 
politics  of  the  country."  The  bank  party  staggers  under  the  blow.  In 
their  last  and  desperate  onset  upon  the  dempcracy,  certain  defeat  awaits 
them.  But  our  victory  is  not  to  be  won  without  eifori,  and  it  becomes 
every  lover  of  liberty  to  be  up  and  doing. 

In  this  great  contest  we  take  our  stand,  and  shall  maintain  it.  on  the 
people's  side.  We  go  against  monopolies,  against  e^^dusive  privileges, 
against  unequal  taxes,  agmnst  all  other  usurpations  and  oppressions  on- 
the  one  side,  against  disoi^anization,  disunion,  and  civil  war  on  the  other. 
We  hold  with  our  patriotic  president,  that  ^  the  Constitution  and 

I^WS  ABE  SUPBBMB,  AND  THE  UnK>N  INDISSOLXTBLE.''     We  gO  for 

equal  rights,  equal  laws,  equal  taxes,  equal  privileges,— for  Uberty  for 
the  democracy,  for  the  whole  people. 

Some  of  the  opposition  presses  were  uninformed,  or  incon- 
^derate  enough  to  <>  ?cuse  General  Jackson  of  a  disposition  to 
squander  the  publi  money.  To  this  charge  Mir.  Kantoul  re- 
plies as  follows :— - 

It  does  not  become  that  party  who  have  increased  the  expenses  of  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  while  it  was  entirely  in  their 
own  hands,  till  they  far  exceed  those  of  all  |  the  otheb  State  gov- 

EENMENTS  IN  New  ENGLAND  PUT  TOGETHEB,  tO  ask  this  question. 

StiU  less  does  it  become  those  io,  by  their  own  factious  wickedness, 
have  squandered  the  public  treasures,  to  turn  round  upon  the  most 
economical  administration  the  country  has  ever  seen,  and  to  charge  Gen- 
eral Jackson  with  their  own  acts  done  in  defiance  of  his  repeated  recom- 
mendations. 

1.  By  his  veto  on  the  Maysville  Eoad  Bill,  General  Jackson  stopped 
appropriations  then  pending  or  proposed,  in  one  stage  or  another,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  tvtentt  millions  of  dollars,  and  saved  so 
much  money  dxrecdy  to  the  nation. 

By  that  act  he  put  a  stop  to  the  log-rolling  system  which  would  have 
made  the  whole  revenue  of  the  tariff  of  1828  necessary,  and  in  a  shorfc 
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time  would  have  cost  the  nation  twenty  millions  of  dollars  every  year, 
and  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  pay  off  the  national  ueht,  besides 
endangering  the  stability  of  the  Union.  Jackson  prevented  these  ex- 
penses, and  thereby  brought  about  the  repeal  of  the  tariff,  paid  the  debt, 
and  saved  the  Union. 

By  this  act  he  gave  up  that  vast  executive  patronage,  so  tempting  to 
vulgar  ambition,  which  that  system  carried  with  it ;  he  decbeased,  and 
to  an  immense  extent,  more  than  all  the  other  presidents  together,  his 
own  prerogative  and  influence ;  he  exhibited  to  the  world  the  extraordi- 
nary and  sublime  spectacle  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  republic 
refusing  to  except  a  tremendous  accession  of  power  which  the  opposition 
to  his  administration  attempted  to  force  into  his  hands,  but  which  he 
sternly  rejected,  because  the  public  good  did  not  require  that  he  should 
have  it,  and  the  Constitution,  as  he  understands  it,  forbade  its  exercise. 
Yet  with  the  act  of  more  than  Roman  firmness  before  their  eyes,  we 
every  day  hear  simple  innocents  prattling  about  a  "  high  prerogative  " 
as  if  they  imagined  that  charge  would  apply  to  him,  who  has  redressed 
the  wrongs  of  the  violated  Constitution,  reversed  the  usurpations  of  the 
general  government,  and  done  more  to  reduce  executive  prerogative, 
tiian  any  other  president,  indeed,  than  all  other  presidents  together.  If 
they  know  the  charge  is  false,  we  pity  them ;  if  they  do  not  know  the 
charge  is  false,  we  pity  them. 

This  fact  explains  how  it  is  that  the  expenses  have  not  increased 
twelve  or  fifteen  millions  more  than  they  have  done,  and  why  they  will 
not  ultimately  increase  twenty  millions.  To  Andrew  Jackson,  and  to 
him  alone,  in  spite  of  opposition,  belongs  the  credit  of  this  great  re- 
trenchment. 

2.  Of  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  government  for  the  last  four 
years,  the  greater  part,  namely,  ffty-five  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
hilars  have  been  paid  on  account  of  the  national  debt,  most  of  this  sum 
having  been  rescued  from  the  slough  of  unconstitutional  internal  im- 
provements, solely  by  the  energy  of  the  hero,  and  the  national  debt 
&ereby  discharged,  besides  relieving  the  people  from  many  millions  of 
annual  taxes. 

<^3.  The  annual  estimates  furnish  the  measure  of  the  extravagance  or 
economy  of  any  administration,  because  they  state  the  limits  within 
which  it  will  undertake  (if  Congress  concurs)  to  confine  the  public  ex- 
penses. If  Congress  orders  the  president  to  expend  thirty  per  cent. 
more  money  than  he  asks  for,  as  they  did  last  year,  is  that  his  fault? 
He  must  obey  the  laws,  however  much  he  may  disapprove  of  them.  In 
1833  the  estimate  for  the  year  included  four  millions  of  dollars  for  rev- 
olutionaij  pensions,  under  the  ac&  of  June,  1832.   Unless  the  coali- 
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~  tioa  are  willing  to  give  General  Jackson  all  the  credit  of  that  act,  they 
must  deduct  the  payments  under  it,  before  instituting  a  comparison. 
Having  made  this  deduction,  the  estimates  for  the  last  five  years  will 
^tand, 

1829   $23,245,968 

1830    22,263,626 

1831    21,852,911 

1832    22,864,099 

1833  .......  21,295,237 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  estimates  for  1829,  were  made  by 
Adams's  administration  before  it  went  out  of  office;  it  will  then  be 
noticed  that  the  estimate?  have  been  less  every  subsequent  year  (omit- 
ting lost  pensions)  than,  they  were  in  that  year — less  by  an  aggregate 
of  about  FIVE  MILLIONS,  than  they  would  have  been  at  the  Adams 
standard. 

4.  The  excess  of  the  appropriations  of  Congress  over  the  estimates, 
will  show  how  much  money  has  been  expended,  which,  in  the  president's 
opinion,  the  public  good  did  not  require,  and  which  the  president  did  not 
ask  for  and  did  not  want.  In  1833,  the  appropriations  in  contempt  of 
the  president's  recommendations,  exceeded  ihirty-two  millions. 

Mr.  Rantoul  always  evinced  his  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility 
■which  rests  on  every  citizen  of  a  republic.  In  the  Democrat, 
November  11, 1834,  he  said :  — 

Our  fathers,  when  they  gave  us  a  republican  government,  well  knew 
that  it  could  not  be  maintained  without  unwearied  watchfulness.  Their 
legacy  is  not  only  a  gift,  but  a  charge.  The  condition  on  which  liberty 
is  granted  to  men  is  eternal  vi^lance.  The  very  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment, depending  entirely  for  its  vigor,  utility,  and  existence  on  the  peo- 
ple, on  each  and  every  citizen,  demonstrates  to  us  that  on  every  citizen 
rests  a  responsibility.  Every  man  is  bound  to  act  in  view  of  this  respon- 
sibility ;  to  remember  that  he  is  part  of  the  government,  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  liberty.  He  has  no  right  to  fold  his  arms  in  indifference  and 
to  say,  that  he  cares  for  none  of  these  things,  that  he  cares  not  who 
ruler  -t  what  principles  are  triumphant,  that  he  asks  only*for  ease  and 
quiet,  ^  nd  to  turn  round  and  expect  you  to  praise  him  for  his  moderation 
and  humility.  It  is  this  indifference,  this  selfishness,  this  fear  of  action, 
this  retreating  from  the  field,  which  has  given  demagogues  courage  and 
confidence,  which  has  enabled  them  to  iride  over  honest  men,  and  to  lead 
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away  the  unsuspecting.  Some  men  of  honest  intentions  are  too  easily- 
discouraged.  They  see  at  times  unprincipled  politicians  elevated  to 
seats  of  power ;  they  witness  the  temporary  triumphs  of  demagogues 
and  disorganizing  principles,  and  they  are  tempted  to  despair  of  the  re- 
public. They  retire  from  the  contest  in  disgust  and  contempt.  But 
such  men  are  not  fitted  for  a  republican  government.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  people  will  ultimately  do  right.  Let  eveiy  honest  man  buckle  on 
his  armor,  let  him  use  his  influence,  his  talents,  his  information,  to 
advance  the  cause  of  correct  principles,  and  let  him  not  be  ashamed  to 
speak  and  act  as  an  independent  freeman,  and  the  reign  of  demagogues 
is  at  an  end  in  Massachusetts. 

What  a  noble  commentary  on  his  precepts  and  principles 
thus  avowed,  was  his  whole  life !  What  freeman  was  ever 
more  independent  in  speech,  more  inflexible  in  action,  more 
devoted,  with  all  his  powers,  to  political  truth  and  liberty  ?  On 
whatever  subject  agitated  the  public,  or  involved  the  interests 
of  the  people,  he  was  prepared  with  well-studied  convictions, 
which  he  never  hesitated  to  express.  In  the  cause  of  truth  he 
was  fearless,  without  ostentation  of  courage,  and  unpretending, 
without  affectation  of  modesty.  He  respected  no  man's  person, 
but  felt  his  responsibUitj''  to  a  higher  than  human  power.  The 
unjust  demands  of  mere  sect  and  party  he  trampled  under  his 
feet.  Let  an  object  appear  to  him  just,  important,  and  prac- 
ticable, and  he  was  at  once  its  ready  advocate.  He  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  how  his  personal  interests  were  to  be  affected,  or 
whether  the  object  was  favored  or  opposed  by  this  or  that  man, 
by  this  or  that  party.  Is  it  right  ?  Is  it  best  for  the  people  ? 
These  questions  determined  his  course,  and  that  course  from 
beginning  to  end  was  a  consistent  one. 

In  his  creed  and  principles  as  a  public  man  there  was  a  unity, 
a  consistency,,  and  a  symmetry,  which  could  have  been  the  re- 
sult only  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  As  from  a 
single  column,  entablature,  or  architrave  of  a  Grecian  temple 
in  ruins,  may  be  inferred  the  original  style  and  exact  proportions 
of  the  whole,  as  it  stood  in  its  glory ;  so  from  a  single  and  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  opinion  by  Mr.  Rantoul  on  any  one  great 
political  question,  not  only  his  view  of  it  at  any  other  period  of 
.  his  public  life  might  be  known,  but  such  was  the  congeniality 
of  his  principles,  that  the  delibera  te  announcement  of  them  upon 
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one  great  topic  of  general  interest,  indicated  with  sufficient  cer-^ 
tainty  his  manner  of  -viewing  every  other.  No  man  could  have 
been  more  free  from  an  ignoble  subserviency  to  circumstances, 
times,  and  parties,  or  more  completely  removed  beyond  all 
merely  selfish  considerations.  The  questioi^  of  his  cons-istency, 
he  was  ready  and  proud  to  meet  anywhere,  and  at  any  time. 
He  affirmed,  with  the  strictest  truth,  that  not  one  word  that  he 
had  ever  uttered  in  any  public  speech,  or  had  written  in  any 
printedTletter,  or  any  document  intended  to  be  an  expression  of 
his  opinions,  could  be  found  to  convict  him  of  inconsistency. 
In  his  speech  March  9, 1852,  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  he  aaid :  "  What  I  have  done  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  not  been  done  in  a  corner.  I  have  spoken  all  over 
New  England,  and  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  and  I  challenge  any  man, 
who  has  heard  any  public  address  of  mine,  to  come  forward 
and  convict  me  of  inconsistency  upon  any  great  national  ques« 
tion.  That  is  my  challenge ;  and  I  think  it  is  quite  broad 
enough  to  cover  sJl  supposable  cases." 

When  it  is  considered  how  various  and  interesting  were  the 
important  questions  upon  which  the  opinions  of  .the  people 
were  divided,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Eantoul  was  often  called 
to  speak,  his  independence  will  appear  not  less  striking  than 
his  consistency  was  unquestionable.  The  stand  he  took  oni 
the  convent  indemnity  question,  on  establishing  the  Board  of 
Education,  on  granting  State  aid  to  the  Western  Eailroad, 
on  religious  toleration,  on  codifying  the  common  law,  on  the 
best  means  of  promoting  temperance,  and  on  other  questions 
which  came  up  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  as  well  as  on 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  etc.,  in  CongresSj  evinced  in  him  a 
fearless  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  liberiy,  and  justice. 
Equally  plain  is  the  systematic  homogeneousness  of  his  princi- 
ples. They  had  a  common  nature.  Observe  how  h^  free 
trade  opinions  harmonized  with  his  efforts  to  increase  the 
facilities  of  intercourse  between  distant  communities  and 
States ;  with  his  cherished  confidence  in  human  progress  and 
the  advance  of  civilization;  with  his  philanthropic  views  of 
legal  reform,  and  the  repeak  of  aU  laws  which  require  cruel  and 
tiseless  modes  of  punishment :  with  his  so  deeply  felt  and  fre- 
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quently  expressed  detestation  of  every  form  of  human  sla-veryj 
whether  of  opinion,  or  of  that  form  of  servitude  which,  in  re- 
publican America,  holds  three  millions  of  human  beings  in 
hereditary  bondage,  (of  which  his  opinion  in  1838  was  the  sanie 
as  in  1852)  j  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  he  was  found  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  This  position  will  be  sustained  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  ,The  present  must  plose  with  the  republication  of 
several  of  his  earlier  productions. 

I.  An  oration  before  the  inhabitants  of  South  Reading,  on 
July  4,  1832.  This  first  of  his  published  addresses  shows  his 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our  own  country  and 
Europe,  and  a  just  estimate  of  its  facts,  and  their  application  to 
the  political  instruction  of  his  auditors,  gives  it  a  permanemi; 
value  which  justifies  its  republication. 

li.  An  oration  delivered  before  the  Gloucester  Mechanic 
Association,  oh  the  4th  of  July,  1833.  It  is  here  republished  as 
Mr.  Rantoul  presented  it  to  the  Workingmen's  labrary,  Vol.  I. 
No.  5,  entitled,  "  The  Value  of  the  Federal  Union  calculated." 
In  commendation  of  the  just  thoughts,  the  historical  knowledge, 
and  the  elegant  reasoning  of  this  address,  Mr.  Rantoul  received 
6om  Mr.  Marshall,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  a  letter,  in  which  that  eminent  man  expressed 
in  strong  terms  his  gratification  in  perusing  it,  and  pronounced 
it  the  ablest  view  of  the  subject  that  had  been  given  to  the 
American  pubUc. 

The  following  very  just  remarks  on  this  address  are  from  the 
Boston  Atlas  of  July  27, 1833 :  «  Mr^  Rantoul  shows,  by  an 
able  analysis  of  European  politics  and  history,  that  all  the  social 
grievances  under  which  our  European  neighbors  labor,  owe  their 
origin  and  support  to  war,  and  the  liability  to  war<yio  which  the 
European  nations  from  the  nature  of  their  situation  have  always 
been  exposed.  War  has  been  the  origin  of  privileged  classes, 
standing  armies,  strong:  governments,  heavy  taxes,  overwhelm- 
ing debts,  and,  worse  than  all,  of  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
degradation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  which  make 
reforms  so  dangerous,  though  not  the  less  necessary  and  inevit- 
able. Wax,  and  the  liability  to  war,  is  the  great  enemy  to  liberty^ 
introducing  the  necessity  of  intrusting  great  power  in  few  hands, 
of  degrading  and  impoverishing  the  people  by  heavy  taxes,  and 
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militgirf  service,  and  of  coBfemng  s|>lQndid  rewards  on  Warlike 
genius  and  fsuccess. 

"Now  a  state  of  occasional  warfalfe,  and  of  constant  liability 
to  war,  would  be  tbe  inevitable  and  undeniable  consequence  of 
a  dissobition  of  the  American  Union;  and  this  new  ingredient 
in  oiir  s(>dal  relations  wonld  not  fail  to  produce  here  the  same 
consequev,  sea  it  has  produced  in  Europe.       —  -  * 

"  This  Ij.^biHty  to  war,  in  case  the  Union  should  be  shattered 
into  a  numf  er  of  disconnected  States,  would  on  some  accounts 
exist  here,  in  a  higher  degree  than  it  ever  has  in  Europe;  and 
]\9br.  Efuitoul  refers  io  the  absence  of  all  natural  barriers  and 
lines  of  deni;i;;:c^t^  >n,:fiiat  facility  of  intercourse,  so  remarkable 
throughiirt  oajr  -  xnsire  territory,  the  existence  of  a  common 
language,  and  of  '«m*>a  and  interwoven  interests,— -all  justly 
regarded  as  7>  ;3  so  long  as  the  Union  continues,— 

as  certain,  iK  ^^paration,  to  multiply  a  thousand  fold, 

the  chances    •    ;     ^arises  of  war.   That  constant  progressive 
march  of  setticiaents  imd  increase  of  wealth  and  population, 
in  which  we  now  esa^t,  should  the  Umon  be  dissolved,  would 
be  turned  into  a  curse,  and  by  continually  disturbing  the  balance^ 
ofpoweTi  would  introduce  a  new  source  of  discord  and  war.  The 
r  two  opposite  principles  of  a  tendency  to  further  subdivision, 
and  the  disposition  of  large  States  to  swallow  up  or  tyrannize 
aver  their  weaker  neighbors,  would  throw  new  ingredients  into 
caldron  of  discord  and  foreign  inierveniioni  with  all  itg 
||lending  dangers  and  humiliations,  would  add,  if  possible,  to 
flic  misery  of  a  situation,  of  which  ^itrarf  power,  standing 
aiimes,  oppressive  taxes,  public  debts,  a  military  nobiUty,  and  a 
drushed,  degmded,  wretched  jTojwf icce,  would  be  the  natural  and 
^avoidable  results.       ■  " 

«  Ani"  body  who  wiM  read  Mr.  Eantoul's  oration,  v/ill  be  sat- 
isfied that  this  tmible  picture  is  not  the  creation  of  a  heated 
and  «:icited  fsmcy,  but  is  traced  by  the  hand  of  philos  jpi^y,  aad 
sliaded  by  the  pencil  of  the  historic  muse." 

Ill  Ad  address  to  the  Workingmea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerosa,  .as  it  was  pubEshed  in  the  WorMngmea's  Library, 
1883.;-  ■/  -  .    .  ■  . 

.  p  Ihe  incepsajat  indsss]^^  an  ever  active  mind,  devoted  to 
liie  acquisition  end  ihd  beneEcent  tise  of  Imowlsdge  can  entitle 


^BP  tfi  b§  epQsidered  wc>rkltigma%  ,  a!id  can  quali^^  Mm  to 
fiseafe  wisely  and  effectively  to  his  associates  of  ail  pursuits, 
&vorabIe  to  humaK^  happiness,  Mr.  Rantoid  cesiainly  pos- 
sessed the  requisite  qaaliScatidus.  A  iasting  intersst  wili 
itfwayS  attach  to  the  wise  n-nd  pailanibrv^i;;;^  eeniameais  of  ilib 
address.  ■■ 

IV.  An  oration  at  Scitnate,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1836. 
Thiff  oration  is  fa}l  of  matter  of  permanent  interest  It  is 
m#;ked  by  great  caire  in  the.  positions  assumed,  and  by  exten- 
fc^Ve  research  in  sustaining  them. 

tV.  Extracts  from  an  oration  delivered  at  Lenox,  before  the 
citizens  of  Berkshire  county,  July  4, 1838,  on  the  true  basis  of 
^e  governments. 


ORATIOlf  AT  SOUTH  READINa.* 

It  is  a  very  common  remark,  and  I  do  not  care  -with  whom  it  origi' 
nated,—- it  is  none  the  less  true  bec»ns3  it  is  common, — that  the  world 
i§  governed  too  much.  Fifty-six  years  ago,  on  the  day  we  are  met  to  cele- 
brate, tluree  milHohs  of  people,  of  Ihe  freeet  and  best  governed  among 
tlf^  inhabitants  of  the  world,  impressed  notwithstanding,  by  theis?  own 
experience,  with  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  met  together,  by  tiieij  delegates^ 
%l£om  Ihey  had  authorized  ismd  empowered  so  to  do,  solemnly  pt-oclaimed 
to  the  world,  that,  for  the \^ture,  they  and  their  descendants  would"  ndi 
be  gttverni'  i  too  much.  Whether  under  all  the  cirCnmstances  this  decieioii^ 
wais  wise,  whether  it  can  and  will  be  c&medi  success^y  into  elfect,  i% 
fbr  the  present  genera^on  and  for  posterity  to  determine.  The  ques^bn^ 
h  of  universal  interest,  the  e^^perimeut  is  a  grand  one;  the  eyes  eii 
loaimldnd  'are  upon  the  actors,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the  issue.  If  self-^ 
government  in  this  full  and  fair  trial  of  Its  capacities  be  found  to  fm!^ 
the  hope  of  liberty  is  gone  forever.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
fqund  able  to  meet  that  absolute  necessity  out  of  '^hich  govemm^ts 
^w,  if  it  should  be  found  competent  fuliSI^  those  high  purposes  for 
*>^ich  governments  are  mainti^ed,  espeoaiiy^  should  be  found  ie^ 
rir  thei  ends  for  which  men  in  society  have  ilintuaUy  suzrendere^ 
itmi^  portion  of  their  natural  fteedoina,  with  less  encroachment  on  their 
Mtoral  rights,  a§  a  cheaper  rate  and  in  a  more  satisfsctory  maimer,  by  a 

V  *  peUvered  befote  the' inl^bitajits  of"  iJiie  tovra  asd  itsvidi^ij,  on  tJio  S'oartJi  of 


to  &^Kfl.ell,  V'M  6doii6f  of  later  eaampfe  be  etety  wHet*  imitate^, 
th&*  iii  prdgfdffs  of  tisoie,  surely  tfflf  .  ages  roll  onj  tie  day  wiE 
c^sfeij  wls&yi  fef  ligM  t>f  Kberty  sh&M  »>jiBe  6»  all  wli6  now  sit  ia  darkiseas^ 
wlt^  OYQP  att  Iter  widfe  spread  cfiadtteats  and  asaosg  all  lier  widely; 
di^ering  races,  the  world  shtdl  no  longer  be  governed  too  mnck.  If  this 
be  soj  my  fnendS;^  if  the  fut«jre  destinies  of  mankind.no  less  tban  oar 
own  welfare  do  in  a  great  measure  binge  upon  this  question,  it  is  impor« 
ant  that  .we  should  discuss  and  aiaderstand!  it :  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
opportunity  more  fitting  for  the  discussion  than  this  anniversary,  Med  as 
ii  is  with  assodatious  which  awaken  all  our  not>Iest  sefisibilitieB,  ai^df 
kindle  into  a  lively  aMor  tfaftt  aSbctiott  id*  our  cofiimoQ  eotititty  Vrhich 
^e  ail  pttifess  to^el.    >-  . 

All  nations 'in  all  ages  have  set  apart  seasons  thdstks^ving  fo? 
great  nationel  bleasingSj  and  more  especially  days  whereon  patriotism 
might  delight  itself  in  the  recollection  of  great  naaonal  deliverances. 
The  ancient  people  of  God  had  their  feast  of  tabernacles,  their  passover 
and  their  jubilee,  and  on  those  solemn  occasions,  when  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Imd  yrmi  up  to  pour  forth  iheir  common  gratitude  in  the  temple 
of  their  common  Father,  grand  and  imposing  .indeed  must  have  been 
the  speetftde.  Ask  institution  so  beautiful  oould  net  fail  to  spring  up 
spootaneouely  and  under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  among  the  people 
of  classic  antiquiiy.  The  Greeks,  our  preceptors  in  matters  ox  taste, 
the  Bomans,  whoj  whatever  we  may  lay  to  their  charge  in  other  i-espects, 
we  may  safely  pronounce  to  have,  been  models  of  patriotism;  honored 
their  heroes  while  living,  and  &eir  memoij  when  dead,  and  distin* 
gdBheS  also  tbe  days  and  the  places  marked  by  their  achievement,  with 
ti^mnphs,  gaH^cs,  festivals,  and  other  tokens  of  public  regard  and  interest, 
KrMeh  have  bo  often  been  descnbed  that  I  will  not  fTonble  you  with 
^r^ti^on.  * 

Tl^  cuetom  is  good:  it  is  founded  in  natural  feelings,  and  worthy  to 
fe©  pezpetastted.  And  certainly^  among  the  blessings  which  deserve  thua 
to  bo  commemorated,  natioiial  iadepeiidsnce  ought  to  hold  the  Srst  place, 
without  it  m  fational  liber^  can  be  enjoyed,  and  without  liberty 
other  bl^idngB  are  worthless.  The  ^bath^  which,  with  a  sli^t 
d^artore  ^Nm  its  oxigmal  institution,  all  Christendom  now  holds  as 
My  timej  was  ordmned  to  be  observed  I;^  ths  Hebrews  through  all  their 
geiiemtlsiis,  m  &  memorial  of  their  delivos-asaco  frora  elavesy— "for  in 
ihst  day  the  Lord  feoiighfe  thee  oufe  cf  &b  Imi.  of  B^pt  and  out  o? 
hmm  booSage."  The  Catholic  chimsb,  the  universal  chnrdi,  as  it  is 
pF0iEd  to  6ill  itself  has  filled  i^  cal^idar  witli  dap  <^  olmsvs&m.  The 
Mrtli  of  ii&  BSsEits.  the  m^im^  of  ste  mar^rrs— nothing  that  ®TEgM  to 


lb®  smei^bered,;  forgoiien.  It  kesps  iiigli  fesiayid  on  eveiy  4ay 
,aj^ked  hy  a^ty  esfcraordiaaiy  eveat  in  the  history  -of  its  eiarly  progress.  . 
W.Q  mo^&eps,  a^d  protesiJKits,  aad  iMa  side  of  ih,Q  Atlantic,  have  but 
fey  suc^  festaya^j  whether  of  reli^oi^  or  of  patriotism.  Tsmarmg;  we 
;^a\^  therefore  bo  so  r?iuch  the  morQ  a^ous  to  nour^h  aad  to  keep 
^&  43ie  geinaitte  spirit  of  the  few  tiiat  ace  yet  Jeft  to  U5. 
,  ■  If  then  it  4(6  true^  Weseings  baye  been  be- 

^^«dj  pught  to  be  oonseEquted  in  after  years ;  if  it  be  imd^niable,  ,that ' 
^f  bJI national  blcsasings  indepe^  is  the  greatest;  it  is  rtianii^st  that 
beyond  any  event,  that  ajny  nation  was  ever  caUed  upon  to  celebrate, 
jj^ese  United  Slates  of  jAmenca  are  entiphatically  called  on  to  <:ele)t»'al« 
'J)e  bir^h  day  of  their  independence,  since  it  has  secured  to  them  a 
^eater  amoiunt  of  civil  and  political  Uberiy  than  is  enjoyed  by  any  other 
Miion  on  the  face  of  the  glob&>  The  ye<jmanry  of  New  England,  who 
^oght  the  battles  of  the  first  campaign^  the  people  of  Massachusetts;, 
^ODg  whom  the  con^st  originated,  may  nghtfully  claim  a  large  share 
Cif  the  glory,  and  therefore  have  peculiar  reason  to  keep  alive  the  re- 
^aembrance  of  the  struggle  by  which  independence  was  secured.  Least 
of  all  should  w,e  forget  it,  we,  the  men  of  Middlesex,  io  whom  belongs 
?o  liberal  a  portion  of  tbe  rich  inheritance  of  our,  fathers'  glory.  The 
QQQuty  of  Middlesex  is  tijie  dasaic  ground  of  American  history.  Lex- 
pgton,  where  was  shed  the  blood  ;Oif  the  first  martyrs  ia  the  holy  ca^se ; 
Concord,  where  the  first  eSectual  resistance  was  offered;  Bunker  Hill, 
^here  the  veterans  of  the  mother  country  were  first  taught  to  suspect 
that  skill  and  discipline  and  British  valor,  might  buy  their  victories  too 
dear ;  Charlestown,  offered  up  as  one  great  burnt  sacrifice ;  Cambridge, 
the  head-quartei'S  of  "Washington  while  Boston  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
pemy ;  these,  to  enlarge  no  former,  these  with  their  .thousand  cherisl^ed 
traditions,  are  all  our  own.  Well  may  we  oxult  as  we  enumerate  themi 
ftese  were  the  scenes  of  the  first  act  in  the  blqody  drama,  and  it  is  «a 
hereditary  honor  of  which  republicans  may  be  prpud,that  our  father^ 
■^rere  the  actors,  that  here  they  got  them  a  name  and  a  pi^ise  among  tbe 
nations.  Lesiagton,  Concord,  Cambridge,  and  Bunker  Hill  l  These 
lo^c  names  bring  before  us  at  once  the  wliole  air^y  of  patriots  j^nd 
e^i^ges,  and  recs^  all  their  eventful  stoi^,  with  its  romantic  reality. 
agination  pictures  the  leaders,  and  marshals  the  ranks ;  we  are  hurried 
to  4^  i%ies  that  .tried  paen^s  eouls,  and  our  bosoms  glow  with  cor~ 
re^onding  emotiona*  The  American  EeiVQlation  deserves  to  be  com- 
Kemomted  by  <y<)g,i3aen  of  Mid^esesI  on  this  .republican  jubilee.  It 
pressnte  i(^e!f  in  imposing  a^pect^  It  opens  a  field  in  which  there  is 
%PQm  to  expatiate  widely,  fpid  yet  leave  the  s&lyect  nne;shau8te{!.  Sphrit- 
#c^mg  jfemimscencesj.tqld  and  written,  sketches  vividly  portmyed  and 
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of  ab^jrlaing  inkiest,  rush  at  oiie^  tipoa  my  recollection,  and  almost 
tempt  Jdde  to  Indulge  in  the  enthusiasm  which  the  moment  inspires.  Bat 
while  my  heart  swdls  with  the  ^aadeus'.  of  the  theme,  I  cannot  but  be 
fombly  Btrati:  wth  the  futility  o?  attempting  to' do  it  justice.  What 
^art  of  the  habitable  worM  Isos  not  rung  ^vith  the  story  of  your  fathera' 
wrongs  and  of  their  oiii&iily  vindication  ?  In  what  part  of  the  world  is 
ther6  sWfe  how  ira^ng  betwie^n  the  oppressor  ahd  the  oppressed,  that  it 
is  iiot  q[uoted  day  by  diyj  making  the  fears  of  tyrants  to  tin^e  ?  From 
liokpy  ^e  to  hblj^less  ii^ancy,  ifh6  that  has  eara  to  hear  is  not  familiar 
with  it?  Whose  breast,  of  iall  that  listen  to  nie,  is  not  throbbing  '?yith 
iiehsations  whi^  language  is  not  adequate  to  express;  to  describe  whicli 
wei^  to  delirade  and  to  iabuse  what  cannot  be  described;  to  analyze 
which  werie  t6  anatomize  beauty,  to  exhibit  that  lifeless,  whose  essence 
is  life  and  health.  Nt^  gentlemen,  ho !  It  is  not  my  part  to  infonn 
your  intelligence,  or  to  heij^hten  your  emotions.  All  of  yotj  have  heard, 
^d  some  of  you  have  seen,  and  known,  and  felt  in  your  own  persons, 
T(l.mjg  msrjr  these  honored  representatives  of  a  race  ctt  heroes  be  spared 
to  th^  cireles  they  adorn,)  the  sternness  «f  resolve,  the  dauntlees  bravery, 
the  long  enduring  perseverance  through  unmitig|^ted  suflTering,  the  self- 
denying  patriotism,  the  unalloyed  devotedness,  which  characteri::ed  tbe 
men  of  seventy-six,  which  bore  them  through  the  fiery  trial,  and  stamp- 
ed  them  to  be  nature's  noblemen.  Why,  then,  let  these  things  speak  for 
tfeemselves  — -Ih^y  need  no  eulogist. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  jMsint  tho  lily, 
To  dirow  a.perftune  on  the  violet, 
Were  wasteM  and  ridicnlotss  excess. 

OH  mien,  your  meditations  are  eloquent  beyond  any  thing  that  can  be 
addressed  to  yon.  Young  men,  read  the  record,  and  then  confess,  that 
it  Is  not  any  oratoncal  flourish,  any  petty- artifice  of  rhetoric,  that  can 
add  ibrilliancy  to  the  lustre  of  your  fathers'  glory.  Their  deeds  magnify 
them ;  their  works  praise  iihem  in  the  gates,  and  words  must  forever  faE 
fair  short  of  their  praise.  - 

Passing  by,  therefore,  the  ihore  obvious  topic  of  discourse  on  this  oc- 
casion, a  humbler  task 1[  mU  nn  with  alacrity— the  discussion  of 
theVqaestibn,  whetlier  the  Anaeriisah  experiment  of  self-gbvenfment  is 
lik^jly  to  he  a  successful  one  a  question  dn  whose  doubiSful' issues  hang 
th^  hopes  and  fearis,  as  has  been  already  >ntimated,  of  the  friends  of  lib- 
eiHy  in  all  quarters,  of  the  globe  and  throughout  all  coming  ages.  A 
humt>le  task,8in{^  it  furnishes  little  scope  ^r  ambitious  dedamatioh,  and 
debfO-s  from  the  opportunity  for  tlidse'  appee^  so  easily  offered  and 
siways  feVdMily  deceived,  to  your  national  pride;  but  perhisps  a  morel 
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fmpc^rtaat  service,  opi?Jcl  it  be  adeqa^tely  perfpnaed/inafMnuch  as  iafor- 
pialipa  is  belter  %hm  o^alstiou,  and  truth  of  more  value  than  flattery. 
Xp  qufilify  ourselves,  ther<}fore,  &r  the  decision  of  this  great  question, 
let  ns  consider  some  of  the  causes  land  spme  of  the  coiisequences  of 
j^oricaa  independence.  The  personal  obversation  of  ea«h  individual 
spppljea  man  with  the  dear  bought  wisdom  of  experience,  but  history  is 
tJjLe  Qoly  teacher  who  can  exhibit  lessons  for  natloios.  In  the  events 
which  history . transmits,  the  voice  of  providence  seems  to  be  addressing 
the  rulers  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  admonish  them,  in  solemn  and  im- 
pressive tones,  ,  to  profit  by  the  severe  yet  voluntary  warnings  which  past 
errors,  p^t  crJraes,  iand  past  calamities,  afford  for  their  edification.  "Be 
wise  now,  therefore,  oh  ye  kiiige!  Be  instnicted,  ye  judges  of  .the 
earth  1"  Jn  America  the  people  are  the  sovereigns,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  govern  well,  they  must  govern  understandingly :  they 
mgst  recognise  causes  and  tile  consequences  of  great  political 
events. 

The  causes  of  American  independence  lie  deep  in  the  c^tuaetcr  olf 
the  continent  itself,  in  the  character  of  the  times  in. which.it. was  dis- 
covered, and  colonized,  and  in  the  character  of  those  who  colonized  it 
jSabseq.ueat  erents  ^nded  to  develop  . these  causes,  but  they  were  opera- 
ting sorely  though  slowly,  and  sooper  or  later  nuist  have  produced  their 
.#ect,  even  though  those  events  had  aever  occurred.  Let  us  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  each  of  these  particulars. 

The  dj;wcter  of  the  times  in  which  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
the  new  world  took  place,  first  demands  our  attention.  To  an  ordinary 
observer:  Hving  at  that  period,  the  times  wostid  not  have  appeared  pecu- 
liarly, propitious  to  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  liberty.  The  .fierce 
democracy  of  Athens,  the  upurejeating  steraneso  .  of  thg-t  unnatural  code 
by  which  Sparfei  strove  to  eradicate  all  the  /finer  feelings  of  humaijity, 
W  .to  condemn  her  whole  male  population,  to  serve  foi::ever  as  an  armed 
gamgon  under  m^irtial  law  in  the  nudst  of  enemies;  supported  by  the 
labors  of  slaves  of  Mndred  stock,  extorted  from  them  at  the  point  of  the 
swomI;  both  these  (^ainerical  systems  had  ages  ago  proved,  equally, 
ioial  Ssulures.  '  So  it  was  with  the  lessci^  republics,  tdl  ha4  proved  un- 
Able  to  .sustain  thems^ves,  eblivioii  had  closed  upon  them,  and  the  toirch 
Grecism  liberty  was  extinguished  forever.  The  grinding  despotisfitt 
of  the  privileged  orders  of  Borne,  a  form  of  tyranny  to  which  the  deg- 
pts  were  pleased  to  give  the  name  of  a  republic,  had  never  permitteid 
.any,  real  J^beity,  save,  .to  the  patricians  liberty  to  oppress.  It  trampled 
the,  mass  of  the  people  bene^ith  its  feet,  as  vessels  formed  of  a  dMe^ent 
cjay  and  ordain^  to  d.is]bpnpr.  For  them  its.  only  provision  was:  heredi- 
taiyj  intolerable,  hopeless  servitude.   It  consigned  titem,  wi?hout  pro- 

'  '        '  ■  •  :■■    ■  _  


spect  of  relief  or  autagalSoh,  to  eienisd  jpoveriy  and  niiseiy  at  home,  and 
$bv  M  this  tiifey  were  cdMoled  by  the  glbiy  of  the  Bomto  iiame  abroad. 
It  made  them  geaerai  robbers,  but  the  ibooty  fell  to  the  sh^  of  the 
leaders  of  the  giaig.  From  a 'd«Q  of  i^ished  wives  prowling  for 
pj>ey,  ii  xtode  the  Ee^ein  hills  the  head-quarters  whence  its  victorioaij 
biEui^  issa&d  resistless  to  piander  and  to  conqnestj,  and  'finally  the  store- 
liottise  of  the  accutonlatei  spoils  Of  the  whole  known^world,  civilized  and 
barbaiian.  I'hW^i^boUt  the  course  of  this  otiparaUi^ed  ca^ 
t'sl  features  retoixined  the  same.  The  kings  were  driven  out  beeause 
Boman  ears  wdiud  no  longer  endure  tho  name  of  king :  but  a  double 
annual  mouatchy  succeeded,  and  rods  and  ccces,  no  idle  ceremony,  were 
borne  before  the  consuls.  It  waa  &  greai  accession  td  the  already  vastly 
tiredomihating  weight  of  the  oligarchy  in  the  state,  wh^  from  year  to 
yeiir  they  could  deposit  this  enormous  executive  power  in  what  hai|d8 
■  ihey  pleased.  They  had  swept  away  the  only  chedc  which  could  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  projects  of  aggrandizement,  an  heredi'iry  chief 
liolding  oMce  by  a  tenure  independent  of  their  will.  They  had  gained 
ah'esorbitat^t  ijicrease  of  strength,  and  the  people  for  oompensation  had 
got  rid!  of  an  bdio>us  word.  Thencefbrth  the  gbvemment  waa  .  moie 
piir^  ari^ocratic  than  «ver,  and  Bom&n  patriotism,  still  stronger  than 
death,  wios  more  truly  what  par^  spirit  in  other  countries  has  been  well 
said  to  be, "  the  madness  of  the  tittuiy  for  the  benefit  of  the  few."  The 
govemnkent  was  the  military  government  of  hereditary  (Saptiains,  over 
starved,  unpmd,  'and  despised  soldiers ;  and  this  government  tlie  perma- 
nent council  of  war  which  directed  its  operations,  the  haughty  senator, 
^gttified  with  the  name  of  a  republic ;  and  the  modern!),  becujse  they 
lii£^  ho  other  aaine  to  bestow  upon  it,  rati£ed  the  title.  When  the 
^Wer  passed  from  the  bauds  of  the  patri<!^^,  exhausted  with  intestine 
disigensiotts,  and  eentred  in  the  person  of  a  successful  commender,  liberty 
lost  Nothing  by  the  change.  The  republic,  if  so  it  mtist  be  styled,  wad 
Bt^ck  out  Of  the  list  of  republics  by  the  union  6f  dl  powers  under  one 
absolute  head :  but  the  foi^as  of  republicanism, '  whioh,  so  far  as  the 
lights  of  the  unprivileged  psople  wers  coadsmed,  had  never  been 'any 
-fliing  but  forms,  were  sacredly  ptese^rved  j  and  the  people  certainly  lost 
inone  of  the  substauce  of  fre^^om  'whea  their  slaveiy  was  transfer^ 
'^ts.  'f^si^  iuadt^rs  to  on;e.  The  iron  rule  ^f  the  emperors,  indeed, 
/^whSle  it  boi^  tfiore  heatily  upote  tfe  unsUbdued  spirits  of  the  patricians,  , 
was  on  m^y  ^counts  less  galling-  to  the  subject  peiople,  and  brought 
fesia,  at  least  for  seveM  centuries,  Miie  aMeviation^o  their  burdens. 
^^i^^pa^gtiijSeeat  fabric  6f  the  empii'e  was  deemed  alsd  to  have  an 
-II  ^eli  into  the  bsai'ds 

•able  piwfli^y  afeid  ^trecify.   It  gradtiilly  lost  tlfe  raifiectioas,  ceased  to 
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QtHumaud  tbe  respscty  and  at  last  sreliaquished  its  Jiold  oh  ike  feats  of 
ihe  imbject  BEitioas.   Its  decay  impialped  its  ^vital  energy^  comiptloBS 
hung  like  a  millstone  aboutits  neck,  it  tottered  long,  Bud  at  hst  a  vigos** 
dos  extem^  impililse  precipitated  it  in  rains,  ^dne  kmented  ita 
it  snnH  loaded  with  the  carses  of  millions,  ^d  was  oVenvheloied  by  the 
torsent  of  barb^isn  invasion.   Out  of  the  chao?  that  ensued  was  to  %e 
gyrated  a  proiigy  more  port^tous  than  the  republic  in  its  most  vic- 
torious career,  or  the  empire  at  the  height  of  its  imcontrclied  dominioai 
^  element  of  power  had  in.  the  memwhile  been  growing  up,  advandng 
silently  but  irresistibly,  opposed  to  which  all  othej'  influences  were  to  be 
stripped  of  their  force,  and  which  was  to  subdue  benoathi  itis  ^W£Q^  alikci 
both  the  conquerors  &ixd.  the  vanquished.    Beli^n  had  n^^er;  hitherto 
played  any  but  %<&ubordinate  part.   It  had  been  a  useful  serv'tot, 
had  never  pretended  to  act  independently ;  much  less  had  it/aU«inipted 
'  to  dictate  to  the  civil  authority.   Now,  however,  when  tiievjempiro  % 
dismembered  itnd  the  fragments  left  masterless,  when  tlmme^  f^i{M>jten>^ 
tates  are  ^rodtrate,  and  so  great  the  conihsion  that  gbveni^ei^tv^^^^ 
^  constructed  f^ain  out  of  the  ordmaiy  materials,  reH^on  W4<^y -px«r> 
mts  herself  under  a  new  aspect,  as  a  political  ruling  powei^:]^'^  en- 
igiDe  in  the  hands  of  tho  jtatesman  as  it  had  always  been,  but/as  ltB^'S 
power,  and  ready  to  meet  the  crisis ;  able  to  reconstruct  the  eddal  edi- 
Mine  when  evezy  other  power  is  confessedly  incompetent  to  the  taski  ^2^^ 
£ting  by  the  convulsion  which  confomids  e-vevj  other  int8rest^  p0iid||x^' 
Sited  to  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct  iiie  storsa.   Such  rclf^ion  Tik& 
la  her  might.   Fisdag  her  lever  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  aec#er 
^orld,  she  had  found  the  pivot  which  Archimedes  d^ired;  there  wtis^' 
nothing  in  this  world  which  she  could  not  overturn.  Much progress  JMd 
^he  made  before  it  was  suspected  that  the  noiseless  humble^-UBobt^- 
Mve  ^gent,  was  to  become  an  imperious,  lmttghty,  a31^»ntmlliag^  n^ 
But  when  bnoe  fairly  landed  in  tiie  arena,  ik>  o(Mapetitor  o(mid  .innL  h^\. 
«side.  She  pushed  forwards  with  gigantic  strides  and  imdeviaticg  p#> 
foS^  till  she  was  seated  in  majesty  on  the  throne  of  the  CJjesarSr^  Th© 
■'dsvelcpment  of'lier  net?  chrjs,c£er' was  m  less  appalling  ;tlisa'-,%ia;es- 
pectfid.   €ratheimg  the  scattered  rains  of  emprxe  and  grasping;^;^^^ 
'iiith^iSrin  handy  she  guided  the  «hanot  with  skiU  and  mdi  &rm^ic^ 
^d  its  course  was  ever  onward.  The  gertmtoebracy  of  the  sdmiei>'^ 
:''Bom:e  was  succeeded  by  the  gerontochracy  of  the  pope  and  hiscasdi?^^ 
and  they  inherited  from  ^&eir  predecessors  all  their  passi<m  for  m&^<es& 
-aiid -coEBolidatioa.   The  apostle  of  Mm  w&o"  waa'  sneek  -gad- -lowly ■be- 
Jcme  the  autocrat  of  iiH-  Cimsteadom.  TIse  chief;  of  the  subjects  of 
Fnnce  of  Peace  became  the  instigator  of       wars  of  (liristendom. 
The  disdple  of  him  who  said,  «^  Jwdge  itofc  that  ye  be  not  judge^,*^  W 
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dalm  to  infallibility,  aad  rei^d  .&e  .pakc^  and  tlie  dttngeoas  of  % 
Holy  ^qmsi^on,  The  foHowar.of  him  wbOf  for  axi  ezsmple,  washed  the 
feet  of  .his  disdples,  exqlt^  ia  mattifesliag  hia  derisioa  for  whatever  the 
^orld  has  of  reverend,  If  aoihe  .it  held  oot  its  patent  under  his  seal 
**The  Bejrast.of  the  servants  of  iCbrist"  set  his  foot  upon  Ih©  jxeak  of 
kings.  In  his  colossal  greatness,  however,  he  nsglected.uo.means  of  in- 
Saence  however  ^via],  and.disdanied,not  to  Ixhtow^ the  worn  out  ma- 
chinexy.  of  heathen  sjjperstitioa.  3ihe  Pantheon,  the  teniple  of  all  the 
gods,  waa  consecrated  anew  as  the.  temple  of  aU- the  saints.  Where  the 
Fontifex  Maximiss,  the  high-rpriest  of  the  ancient  superstition,  went  up 
steps  of  the  capitol  to  bnm  incense  at  tlie  nltar  of  Jove,  tL^  Pontifex 
Mfudmus,.  the.  high-priest,  of  the  new  r/p^'^on,  went  up  the  .same  steps 
to  bsra  incense  at  the  same  altar  in  honor  of  Jehovah.  The  very 
statue  of  ,&ther  Jupiter,  cne  of  the  imu^t  sublims  productions  of  heathen 
genius,  l)efore  which  tilie  pagan  bowed  himself  in  the  devotion  of  ignor-  * 
ance,  having  been  baptized  by  the  najjoe  of  St.  Peter,  now  receives  the 
adomtion  of  the  ignorant  devotee  as  th^  image  of  the  chief  .of  the  apos- 
Hob.  To  sum,  up  ftH  in  a  wound,  heathen  rites,  festivals  and  notions  were 
setffined  i^th  sHght  disguises :  the.  saints,  with  whom  the  heav^ 
Tepeopled,  occupied  the  stetions  of  the  inferior  deities  whom  they  had 
bfflaished;  an  obscure  woman  of  ,  a  remote  province  of  the  .Boman  em- 
pire was  worshipped  as  the  mother  of  God,  and  the  world  was  again 
ovmhadowed  with  practical  polytheism.  It  did  indeed  seem  as  if  the 
spirit  of  o|d  Borne,  daughter  of  Mars,,  had  revisited  the  earth  in  the 
'  ghai^  of  the.  church  militant,  to  execcise  a  more  teixIbJe  domination  and 
to  sway  a  l^den  sceptre  over  men's.souls.  The  decrees  of  the  senate 
ifirere  not  half  .80  dreadful  as  the  bulls  fuhnlnated  from  the  conclave. 
Tiie  wjhTS  whidi  smcient  Eome  waged  against  ,  Carthage,  were  neither  so 
noseless,  so  fierce,  nor  so  destructive,  as  those  in  which,  at  the  fiat  of 
modem  2ome,  ihe  best  ,  blood  of  Europe  watered  the  plains  of  Asia. 
Bome.sewed  to  have  risen  like  the  phenix  from  her  ashes  in  the  un- 
diminished vigor  of  her  pr^tine.  youth ;  or  rather,  to  borrow,  an  illustra- 
Ci32  &Qm  her  cwa  faith,  mor.e  apt,  as. it. figures  the  .increased  Cear.wi& 
le^  srespect  B^d  still  less  a;firecfcion  which  her,  :8e<»nd  dominion  inspired 
compared  widi  her  first,  she  aeemedj.^er  she  .  had  drded  her  brows 
with  a  tiara  richer  than  i&e  diadem  of  the  Caesars,  her .  priestly /empire 
ceesaed  to.  be  but  the  .ghost. of  the  old  iBoman  .empire  sitting  crowned 
aad  ghastly  upon  the.  iaouIdering_sep?jlchre  v  ^er  former,  greataess.*''  , 
Bet  esQugh  and  more  than- enopgh  of  tMs.  .  The  f^ciaatlon  of  the 
EBbJect.  has  .seduced .  me .  to  dally  .wiih .  st .  too  long.  What  Greece  and 
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B(>me  had  fsMed  to  accomplisli,  the  modem  ItalidQ  repdbli^  xcnderto(& 
inth  iittie  better  success.  At  the  period  of  the  discovery  and  settle- 
Hteiit  of  America,  the  last  of  the  Italian  reptiblics  were  degraded  and 
degenerate,  and  thej  have  since  died  childless.  If  this  represenMion 
%eia  my  measure  correct,  it  must  bs  apparent  that  down  to  the  <ime  of 
ibb.settlement  of  this  continent,  no  successful  experiment  of  self-gov- 
emmen^had.ever  beeb  exhibited,  and  as  the  other  nations  of  the  old 
world  aria  generally  considered  to  have  been  less  free  than  those  we 
have  been  discussing,  it  is  equally  .apparent  that  all  nations  have  been 
governed  far  too  much. 

1  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  an  ordinary  observer,  living  at  th:e 
time  of  which  we  treat,  would  not  have  supposed  that  time  peculiarly 
p'^pitious  to  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  liberty.  He  would  have  looked 
back  at  those  abortive  experimtnts  aJj^ady  enumerated,  and  would  Imve 
despaired  of  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  renew  the  tritJ. 

He  would  have  seen  the  Oreek  republics,  securing  to  their  citizens 
bat  little  practical  liberty,  always  at  war  with  one  another,  and  at  last 
Ming  an  easy  prey  to  Macedon,  to  Borne,  and  to  the  Turk.  He  would 
have  seen  the  Koman  republic,  an  aristocracy,  regardless  of  the  welfare 
df  the  people  in  its  best  days,  merged  in  the  empire.  He  would  have 
seen  Christianity,  from  whose  equalizing  tendency  and  benign  spirit 
some  amelioration  might  have  been  hoped  for,  in  the  hands  of  a  domin- 
eering hieiraxchy  monopolizing  wealth,  and  learning,  and  talehte,  in  th<3 
service  of  the  church,  enslaving  body  and  soul,  and  lording  it  over 
/Ve  consciences  of  men— exemplifying  emphatically  the  truth  of  the 
maxiim,  "  iDorruptio  optimi  pessima."  The  corrupiion  of  that  which  is 
most  excellent  engenders  evils  the  most  monstrous.  He  would  have 
^een  the  republics  of  Italy  growing  up  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
passing  through  corruption,  decline,  and  decay,  apparently  natural  con- 
sequences of  their  constitution  and  mode  of  existence,  and  falling,  one 
after  another,  under  the  yoke  of  doges,  dukes,  grand  dukes,  and  mar- 
quises, if  not  previously  arrested  in  their  course  by  the  interference  of 
foreign  control.  • 

^/la  view  of  all  these  precedents,  he  would  have  looked  about  him  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  his  own  times,  to  see  whether  they  would 
dffbrd  him  any  grounds  to  reverse  the  decision  of  history.  He  would 
tiien  perceive,  that  whereas  in  all  past  times  more  of  liberty  had  been 
enjoyed  in  sniallep  states  than  in  great  empires,  aow  the  universal  ten- 
dency was  towards  aggregation  and  consolidation.  That  kingdoms  which 
Md  existed  for  centuries  were  some  of  them  incorporated,  others  likely 
s0pn  to  be  incorporated,  with  the  territories  of  their  stronger  neighborsy 
That  provinces  which  had  been  for  many  generations,  substantially, 
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ia^l^e&deQ^  so^ceir^^gstses^  wsre  ope  aUter  enotlier  axuae3:ed  to  ih^ 
isc&sm,  ia  mom  .&sxl  oae  QaUoii,,^d  m  every  iostance  augmenting  tl^e 
power  x)sf  the  goveismeat.  .  Tfe«>ae.  grosying  monnrdiles;  tto,die,¥ 

Isro^sg^i  ikom  into  coHisiosi,  piopif^i&Qsct  om  mn^ex  hy  tliQ  s^c^ifice  of  , 
vsessSier  psincedcms,  pmde  p«acQ  jat  Ote  .e^pcvae  of  some  fei$ble  neigbbor^ 
mid  ^kfealened  $0  parcel  oat  Europe  ujudCT  a  few^peat  despotisms.  . 

.Mii»  ahfxiM.  ttieu  refleo^^^hat  hitherto  ithe  ooly  prote<^kiin  for  the  peor 
•^la  fymx.  an  exceeaire  Authority  vestesl  in  the  crown  h.a^  been  tiiie  resiet- 
ance  of  the  barons,  naturally  jealous  of  any  encroaehmeut  on  the  part  5)^ 
leud<kl:8upenoi}  he  would.behold  with  di^iaay  the  feudal  aiMtocraejr 
divide^  dishejEUtened],  and  ibroke%  their  ancient  pi;erog^i7eB  discounter 
awoed  hf  iSm  aover^ign  the  lOne  hand,  sund  .iny;aded  by  the  people  on 
the  other,  delved  of  ^e  p&wer  of  oarz<yjj[ig  on  w^ar  pleasure, 
longbr  exclusive  possessors  of  t^  wealth  of  the  na^^w,  ^reJinquislang 
ihctir  |K>Id;  !^  (he  soil  ^d  on  the  c^yAtor8  :Of  and  fa^t  dwindling  into 
i^giujSeanoe.  AU  this  he  would  .  hav,e  witueas^dj  Ibut  CQUl^d  he  have 
hcim  so  fyr  g^Aed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  to  enable  him  to  foresee 
Ikkw  «QOii  ali  respect  for  heroditaiy  nobility  was  to  y^^h,  how  totally 
their  proponderance  in  tl^  pofi^csd  system  was  to  be  reversed, -r-^d 
Ifad  he  >heen  jnfcomed  moreover  of  the  wond^ul  idteration  th^t  was  to 
t^e  place  in  the  whole  art  of  wsf,  that  hereafter^  Jn^ad  nobles.^ 
tshs  hex^  of  their  retainers,  instead  of  mercenaries  Mred  for  a  djort  sec- 
vice,  and  seady  to  serve  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  contest,  when  thefe 
term  had  expired,  for  higher  pay, --^standing  armies  were  to  be  ins^* 
tuted,  devoted  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  directed  by  officers 
of  Ms  appointment)  permanent;  i^d  h{)>ving  a  constant  interest  in  the  in- 
oraase  of  die  power  on  which  they  depended;  stiU  more,  had  it  been 
revealed  to  him  that  national  qredit,  iLen  almost  ui|know%  was  to  supply 
the  means  of  supporting  this  penpaneni;  force,  wij^out  recurring  to  aids 
from  the  privileged  ordej^  or  direct  taxes  upon  the  people,  postponiug 
for  posterity  the  burdens  of  the  present  generation,  and  furnishing  re- 
goarees  to  an  incredible,  to  aii  indeSnite  extent,  — could  any  man,  I  ssyj, 
at  that  time  have  Itnown  ali  thi^  he  would  have  recoiled  witii  terror  from 
any  further  investigation  into  ^he  destinies  of  hb  race.  He  would  have 
p^noaneed  without  hesitatic^  that  there  m.^  no  power  existing  or  to 
mast  that  could  for  a  moroeniivithstand  a  government  €!^tirely  unchecked 
hj  tbcife  body  in  the  state  which  had  hilhertp  bsen  its  only  effectual  cheekj, 
!aayiag  trepsurea  .impieasuraMe  at  Its  co?Qmas(3,,Gad  wieldiug  .with  ottch 
^^endoos  energy  the  sword,  ^e  would  have  .coufessed  in  his  despsir 
Ihere  was  no  relief  in  prospect  for  him,  ,  that  Asiatic  despotism  with 
pusMtlgated  sternness  was  about  to  foe  visited  on  Europe,  that  all  man- 


were  dcknae^t  to*  ot^mai  slavery,  or,  m  other  wbr3s,:thia!i  lidiiicefoxeibc 
^  whole  world  wits  to  be  governed 

Had.  this  disconsolate  philanthropist  then  been  t(>!d  that  the  order  of 
ihe  Jesaits  was  to  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  £irMtra£;jf» 
ecicSesiastical  pciwer,  and  of  debaning  the  people  from  that  ksbwle^^ 
which  ia  poiwen  and  from  that  inqtiiff  which  leads  to  knowledge ;  that 
this  institttioti  was  to  nnite  in  its  service  vast  talents  and  leasnihg,  a 
jiieal  aM  a  «kill,  unqnenchaMe  enthttsiasm^  and  cool,  calcttlaUng  poli^,. 
^ch  as  wdre  never  before  eombined ;  and  that  with  an  nstiring  perse* 
tesjffiCQ  i4  should  penetr&te  and  inflaence  everywhere,  ~  that  the  Holy 
Ilsqtiisitien  should  pnt  forth  its  restrictive  energies  with  tenfold  fory,— • 
and  ihaV  i^rtherj  &  new  contiiient  shonid  be  discovered }  that  into  that 
odntment  the  Jesnits  and  the  Liqnisition  should  be  transplanted ;  that 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  that  continent  should  be  cnltivated  by  negro 
skves^  purchased  for  that  purpose  in  Afri(» ;  ^|hat  Charles  the  Fil^^ 
istiiting  in  his  person^e  fall  soverei  y  of  Spain;  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  German  empire,  shonid  derive  from  that  continent  more  of  revenue 
id  gold  and  silver  than  had  ever  been  heard  of  since  the  ddys  of  Solomon, 
i^he  would  not  have  detected  in  any  of  these  facts  any  warrant  to  eu« 
tertain  a  doubt  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  arrived. 

There  were  causes,  however,  in  operation,  which  sooner  or  later  must 
have  produced  a  mighty  revolution  in  the  condition  of  Europe,  even 
ihodgh  Colnmbus  had  never  been  bom,  and  though  the  western  con-* 
tineat  bad  nevor  been  disclosed  to  any  civilized  voyager.  Through  the 
iaj3tteuce  of  tiie  institution  of  chivalry,  sentiments  of  honor  and  a  sense 
of  personal  self-respect  and  independence  had  become  prevalent  j  and 
these  generous  feelings  were  by  no  means  conSned  to  the  orders  amcmg 
whom  they  originated.  The  crusades,  &  series  of  mad  enterprises,  which 
had  produced  a  more  general  transfer  of  property  and  a  greate[r  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  different  members  of  eodet^T)  than  had  taken 
place  before,  since  the  period  of  barbarian  conquest,  though  they  gave  a 
fatal  shock  to  the  feudal  aristocrat^,  yet  g&ve  birth  also  to.tlmt  commerce 
■^Mch.  has  b8?ffi  the  parent  of  ©very  thing  that  is  valuable  in  modem 
dvilization,  whose  blessed  &uits  are  improved  manners,  comforts,  wis^ 
sd^ce,  intelligence,  and  libertyst-^  whioh  has  erected  &e  stupendo^d 
ttraetare  of  British  greatness,  and  wMch  has  crowned  with  flt^^ssty  asud 
HnM  with  opulence  the  whok  western  comi  iti  the  Atlantic.  Comment 
ipric^g  out  of  the  crusades,  had  already  acqui^fed  m  instroiaent  with 
wlicss  sid  she '  was  to  enlarge  her  borderB,£md  fearlessly  traverse,' those 
^HkE,o~i>.  ocesQS;  upon  tyMch,  withoafcit,  she-  could  noi  have'  vestusreS, 
Eatesfj^ii^e  was  alreadj  awake.  The  Venetians  carried  on  a  luamtlve 
^f@fl^o  ^  oriental  products  by  the  way  of  the  Levant ;  the  Fo3^gu^ 
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discovering  aad  colonmsig  ihe  islaads  oF  iho  apsn  sea.  The  p^isgsge  of 
th€>;0^:of  GckmI  Hope  was  80o»  to  be  aecsxsaplialied,  to  open  to  ftm 
^9  piKtli  to  tho  Tioh^t)  of  iliQ  Ins^«^  aind  to  Qi«ilc3  the  c£ 
6j»Qei  tt>e!r  own.  Out  of  ib^  enlftrged  iii^^rOQwreej  tb3  tadaatry  anS 
eoxmtmj  which  are  tlio  oosiCOmitai^ts  of  commomal  enterprise,  a  6m 
soayicticm  of  cMsnisoot  interest  foid  a  liberal  for  the  common  welfare 
fmosai  bands  of  noion  ioar jsen  of  ibe  eamo  pursuiCa,  and  founded  ao^ 
organised  goild8>  cor)^mtioit9,  towne,^  and  dties.  These  raUyJng.pointo 
for  the  members  of  the  third  ^tate  gave  the  new  order  strength  and 
vigor  and  eooSdenoe.  The  ntonarchs  favored  them  be(»»i8Q  they 
nished.a  convenient  weight  to  balance  the  hated  power  of  their  tarboknt 
BoS^tj.  Thfli;  wore  destined  to  grow  till  the  eons  of  toil  and  of  tra£S9 
wcoe  auHre  powerfol  thm  ihd  eons  of  war,  and  they  whose  trade  is  pro- 
dt»ed6n  and  iaeqaiaition  moire  niujoteroue  than  those  whose  bosinesa  is 
destmisticm.  13mKigh'  fhe  whole  process  wMdh  has  been  dns^bed,  you 
soay  discern  the  infallible  operation  of  sbs^  intorcoorce  :  preparing  the 
baidfi  .^  devek^^g  thfilelezAents  of  general  freedom.  But  this  was  not 
alL  Thft  introdaetion  of  the  ttse  of  gunpowder  was  dtanging  the  entire 
chasracter  of  war.  lisstead  of  a  'm^  straggle  of  brute  foroe  wid  animal 
oonragdy  it  was  to  become  the  lu|^t  exercise  of  the  human  faculties. 
Every  thing  became  the  prise  of  skilfal  and  rapid  caleulation,  and  just 
and  instantaneous  decision.  The  interests  inherent  in  the  new  state  of 
^nnga  soon  came  into  coUision  with  each  other.  The  controversy  as* 
snmed  an  imposing  vastness.  In  the  fuiy  'd  its  progress  nation  w&d 
Wished  agdnsfc  nation,  and  the  shock  roused  from  ite  long  torpor  the 
g|nml!«ring  intellect  of  the  popular  mass.  Life  pad  death,  Hb^ty  mi 
sla>vesyy  depended  on  the  issue,  and  the  people  were  alive  to  the  moment 
tons  hazard  of  theiriataatioa. 

The  vague  and  indefinite  immensity  the  rewards  whidi  success 
presents  in  prospect  to  the  victor,  the  total  and  final  annihilation  of  al|i 
Ms  hopss  wHcb  defe^  lnv<^v^,  in  short  die  desperation  of  the  stake, 
snake  beyond  compamon  the  mc^  exciting  gome  whieh  Mnga  can 
play  as.  When  all  thai  we  have,  w  hope  ioSf  rests  on  a  cmt,  the 
of  di^g  into  noUui^H'ihe  illimitable  aspirations  of  ambition  for 
dsiaiolosa  and  gbry  a^ift  within  its  grasp-^ engross  the  whole 
gou^  and  qnidEfin.  ail  its  d«^l|ant  ener^es.  The  irs^stible  aUmfaOB 
cf-  this  h&msQ  mt^f^B%  Sm^  its'  sphere  s'lar^  pmporlloa.of  the  t!^" 
ea&'of.  Europe./  TliS  gassio^  of  ti^.leadojs  were  wrossghf  up  to  thQ 
M^imt  pitdi  of  exdtsment.  Q^us  is  m>lln!!g  but,  strong  passioBS 
wdslEmg  tlsms.  action  through  the  JustEtnneataMfj  M  strong  intelle^ 
AiK5<^?dliigly,  mm^  brilHsnt  cosst^Hations  of  ^aiaa  shon©  ssocsssively 
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gbiroagh  the  troubled  gloom  of  three  stormy  centimes,  till  at  last,  ihs 
tisaster  spirit,  Napoleoa,  oar  age's  leading  star,  rose,  eyen  as  the  ma,  in 
^zling  splendor,  but  with  serene  majesty,  out  of  that  last  and  fiercest 
C3oral  tempest,  the  French  Beyolation. 

■  It  is  then  evident,  that  war,  in  its  new  form,  directly  produces  and 
must  produce  gomns  of  superior  order,  and  more  abundantly  than  any 
other  profession.  But  indirectly,  also,  it  calls  into  being  genius  of  every 
possible  variety,  and  puts  in  requisition  every  species  of  talent.  So 
suddenly  does  it  reverse  the  relative  position  of  nations,  that  the  states- 
man must  constantly  task  his  invention  for  the  means  of  recovering 
what  arms  have  bst,  or  of  ma\ing  the  most  of  the  advantages  wMoh 
mm  have  won.  So  often  dp  the  interests  of  belligerents  come  into  con- 
Sict  with  the  rights  of  neutrals,  that  the  profound  inquirer  must  discuss 
the  law  of  nations,  and  lay  down  a  code  of  morals  to  govern  the  mutuisl 
relations  of  independent  States.  So  rapidly  does  it  exhaust  the  most 
extensive  resources,  that  the  financier  finds  employment  for  all  hia  iage> 
aoity  to  sqipiply  the  drain;  Political  economy  must  determine  how  &m 
drain  may  be  supplied  with  least  detriment  to  the  geuend  wel&re.  So 
soddenly  does  it  call  up  from  obscurity  to  rank  and  power,  so  suddenly 
does  it  impart  vigor  to  classes  of  men  whose  influence  in  time  of  peacd 
was  unfelt  in  the  State,  so  suddenly  does  it  destroy  old  interests  and  cre- 
ate new  ones,  and  such  multitudinous  emulations  and  rivalshipe  does  it 
erigioate,  that  the  constitutionalist  must  take  care  lest  the  Eodal 
machine  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  violence  of  its  own  action.  Should  it 
be  rent  asunder,  or  should  some  modification  of  its  form  become  indis- 
pensably necesaaiy,  he  must  study  the  natare  of  society  and  of  govern^ 
ssent,  and  when  he  reconstructs  or  repairs  the  system,  disregarding 
ancient  prejudices;  he  must  take  care  to  deposit  the  e£Pective  adminis- 
tration in  those  hands  in  which  power  -appears  now  to  be  permanently 
lodged.  Such  apparently  inconsistent  obligations  does  war  oftentimes 
seem  to  impose  on  those  engaged  in  its  service,  that  the  moralist  must 
investigate  the  nature  of  human  duty,  to  dedde  complicated  question^ 
cf  right  and  wrong,  cases  of  coascience  and  points  of  lioaor.  Not  only 
all  moral  and  political  science,  but  the  mathematical,  and  physic  sd- 
enees,  and  the  arts  connected  with  them,  are  exerdsed  and  invigorated* 
Creography  and  topography  survey  the  field  d  action.  Eng^ering 
hjB  out  the  roads,  removes  obstades,'<||!d  erects  the  defences.  Tri> 
goaometry  plans  the  fortification^  and  geometry  measures  the  pstli  of 
&3.  px'ojectilss.  Medicine  and  Gurgary  beaevolsntly  strive  to  csatcla. 
mm.Q  few  fragments  from  the  waste  of  life,  while  chemistry  furaishss 
new  £^ent&  of  destruc^on,  mi  the  meckmic  arts  construct  n@w  engines 
&r  the  employment  of  them.   Literstepe  ?ad  l£h&  fine  arls  aisc*  sr©  not 
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m&oat  &6ir  shsTQ  of  mpnlse  ffom  the  ali-i^rrading  spirit  Vfy  -'h  war 
In^ir^  in  whole  body  of  the  commam^.  Philosophy  must  discass 
its  causes,  its  cooseqaencea,  asd  its  merits.  History  mast  record  its 
foirtanee.  Piunting  and  sculptare  mast  immortalize  its  hemes.  Poetiy 
most  celebrate  their  achieTements,  and  music  must  chant  an&ems  for 
their  victories,  or  in  solemn  dirges  bewail  their  faneraL 

War  therefore,  directly  and  indirectly,  has  been  a>  fruitful  oc^ion<^ 
the  dev^opment  of  modem  genius.  And  it  is  too  obvious  to  need  re> 
maric,  how  conducivQ  the  development  of  genius  in  daases,  having  no 
hereditary  ahaxQ  in  the  goveimnent,  has  been  to  the  progress  of  freedom. 
Bat  war  and  commerce,  however  great  their  acknowledged  influence, 
were  not  the  only  instruments  of  the  mighty  revdution  going  on  in  the 
Qonstitution  of  society  and  in  the  condition  of  Europe.  Ot^er  causes 
were  oodpemting,  causes  originating  further  back,  which  have  often  been 
considered,  but  to  which  a  few  words  must  now  be  devoted.  The  revi> 
val  of  letters  had  come  like  the  dayspring  from  on  high,  after  the  dreary 
n%^t  of  ^e  dark  ages.  The  beautiful  models  of  antiquity  infuse  a 
mascaline  energy  into  the  mind  of  him  who  devotes  himself  with  . ear* 
sestQ!6i»  to  &e  study.  We  can  hardly  conceive  the  deli^jht  with  which 
tib^  were  hailed,  when,  after  slumbering  neglected  for  so  many  ages, 
liej  reappeared  in  the  freshness  of  their  immortal  youth.  The  rapture 
wMdi  welcomed  these  long  lost  treasures  was  no  misplaced  enthusiasm. 
Whatever  we  may  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomims, 
their  writings,  all  must  admit,  are  Slled  with  the  noblest  sentiments. 
The  perusal  of  these  writings  brought  to  new  life  ideas  which  had  long 
besn  foi^tten.  Perhaps  there  ia  even  now  no  literature  whose  tenden<^ 
is  BO  democratic  as  that  of  the  andent  classics,  and  this  circumstance  ia 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  public  opin- 
ion ia  the  ages  succeeding  the  revival  of  letters.  The  doisters  of  those 
ag!£s  must  have  contmned  many  an  ardent  lover  of  the  rights  of  man, 
whose  situation  indeed  repressed  his  noble  rage,  hue  who  nourished  with- 
la  his  breast  the  sacred  flame  ready  to  burst  out  v^hon  the  first  breath  of 
popular  commotion  should  fan  it  The  general  eurreBcy  of  ideas  bor- 
rowed fiom  the  ancients  had  restored  the  tone  of  the  moral  system  and 
stimulated  the  intellect  bo  that  it  was  prepared  to  enter  with  sJacrity 
tipcm  new  channels  of  thought.  At  crisis  the  press  is  brought  into 
ac^n.  Now  irdeed  the  people  have  an  instrument  peculiarly  their  own. 
TliOQglit  is  aow'  no  Isages-  to  bs  lijcked  up  la  tha  eea?ce  and  costly  man- 
Kscrigt,  jealossy  guarded  la  tho  Isbvssj  of  tho  monastory.  Bo  Mts  caa 
^ten  it.  No  dungeoss  eaa  coaSne  it  No  arbitragy  edicts  caa  restrain 
it.  B  escapes:  it  o'erleaps;  it  walks  abroad:  it  is  free  as  mr:  it  fli^ 
m  iha  wis^  of  tho  wiad.  Heaa  wMc!i  had  long  been  brooded  over  in 
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silence  are  cow  coiamunicat'id.  The  similarity  of  their  conclusions 
strengthens  their  convictions,  so  that  simultaneously  certain  great  prin- 
dples  eeem  to  have  originated  in  opposite  quarters,  and  to  havo  circula- 
te among  countless  multitudes.  The  means  of  mutual  action  being  now 
a^rded,  mind  was  brought  into  contact  with  mind,  and  doctrines  fraught 
trith  portentous  consequence  were  the  issue  of  the  union.  The  seeds  of 
£be  reformation  had  been  sown,  and  Martin  Luther  was  soon  to  cultivate 
ihmi  into  an  abundant  harvest. 

Ill  ihany  respects,  therefore,  the  time  when  the  American  continent 
was  discovered,  and  sUU  more  especially  the  period  of  the  settlement  of 
North  America,  was  a  season  of  a  general  fermentation  and  heaving  in 
the  mass,  which  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  would  cease  till  the 
people  had  obtained  and  secured  a  share  at  least  in  the  government  of 
themselves.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  times,  and  if  America  had 
itever  been  discovered,  convulsions  and  revolutions  must  have  taken  place 
in  Europe  and  had  their  course,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  in  the  actual 
state  of  things  has  happened. 

The  American  continent  was  situated  at  a  safe  and  desirable  distance 
from  the  old  world.  The  time,  expense,  and  difficulty  of  the  voyage 
were  so  great,  that  any  considerable  population  who  might  settle  here, 
might  fairly  calculate  upon  governing  themselves,  and  might  ,  securely 
trast  that  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  any  effectual  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  country.  It  was  the  ruinous  expense  of  sup^ 
porting  an  army  thousands  of  miles  from  home  that  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  abandon  the  war  and  acknowledge  our 
independence,  when  we  were  biit  a  small  nation  comparatively,  though 
oar  exertions  were  paralyzed  by  the  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  con- 
federation, and  though  Creorge  the  Third  was  obstinately  bent,  as  long' 
as  there  was  a  doubt  to  hang  a  hope  upon,  upo'.  reducing  us  to  subjeo>' 
ticn.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  impossible  for  Spain  to  recovisr  one 
of  her  lost  colonies,  though  the  South  American  republics  are  misman- 
aged, have  no  resources,  and  no  affection  for  their  ephemeral  gov- 
eramenta.        .  . 

Agcdn,  the  country  is  so  vast  that  when  thirty  thousand  men  could 
^ve  marched  through  it,  three  hundred  thousand  could  not  have  subdued 
it  While  inhabited  by  eivilized  men,  it  might  be  overrun,  bat  it  could 
liQttbe  conquered.  An  army  may  pass  through  Scythia,but  it  cannot 
cseupy  and  refeiim  it.  The  army  would  enforce  obedience  in  its  immedi- 
ate Heighborhood  on  all  who  chose  to  remain  there,  but  before  it  the 
sKhabiiasits  wonld  remain  free,  and  behind  it  they  would  rise  up  free. 
An  army  might  pMs  through  Tartary,  but  the  Tartars  would  stili  a<s- 
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IsiowIeSge  uo  master.  Even  Buasia  is  content  with  nominal  authority 
otrer  the  scattered  tribes  of  her  Asiatic  territory. 

Another  favorable  circomstance  is  the  face  of  the  country :  its  colossal 
ndges  of  mountams,  and' the  innumerable  rivers  that  fiow  from  their 
ddies.  Eve^y  mountain  is  a  natund  fortification,  every  river  is  a  line  of 
defence  behind  which  a  retreating  army  may  rally.  It  ia  by  means  of 
Its  mountains  and  precipices  that  Switzerland  has  maintained  its  inde* 
pendence  so  long  in  the  midst  oi  jealous  and  powerful  neighbors.  It 
was  by  means  of  its  mountains  that  Scotland  was  so  long  independent 
cf  England,  that  Wales  was  so  long  unconquered,  that  the  Moors  held 
cut  so  long  in  Grrenada  against  the  efiTorts  of  Spain,  and  that  Spain 
herself  was  able  to  withstand  the  gigantic  power  of  Napoleon.  A 
determined  people, in  a  mountainous  country  cannot  be  subdued.  These 
remarks  apply  to  the  continent  as  a  whole,  and  prove  without  further 
examination  that  its  inhabitants  wild  never  be  destined  to  dependence 
on  the  old  world.  Indeed  there  is  not  now  to  be  found  any  colony 
dependent  on  the  mother  country  except  those  who  derive  or  believe 
they  derive  more  benefit  than  they  suffer  cf  inconvenience  by  the  con- 
nection. Omitting  to  inquire  the  character  of  particular  sections  of  the 
continent,  we  may  be  excused  for  dwelling  a  moment  on  that  of  New 
England.  Her  inclement  seasbus  and  her  barren  soil,  requiring  habits 
of  exposure  and  of  indefatigable  industry,  as  well  as  rigid  economy, 
zmtnraUy  form  her  hardy  yeomanry.  The  sterility  of  hev  sea-coasta 
provokes  her  adventurous  mariners  to  tempt  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and 
to  draw  from  the  depths  the  treasures  of  the  sea.  While,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  influence  of  climate,  so  long  as  her  north-west  wind 
blows  over  her  granite  mountains,  invigorating  body  and  soul,  breathing 
courage  into  all  who  have  courage  to  go  out  and  breathe  it,  her  pure  air 
ought  to  make  her  the  nursing  mother  of  a  race  of  heroes. 

And  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  New  England?  Who  were  their 
fathers?  Picked  men  every  one  of  them.  Tried  by  the  ordeal  of 
adversity,  and  selected  by  their  tenderness  of  conscience,  their  steadfast- 
mess  in  duty,  their  daring  in  adventure,  their  fortitude  under  suffering. 
Had  they  not  possessed  all  these  qualities,  the  desolate  coast  of 
Plymouth,  the  inhospitable  bay  of  Massachusetts  would-  never  have 
received  them.  Had  they  not  been  actuated  by  the  love  of  pivil  and 
religious  liberiy,  no  other  motive  could  have  retained  them  "in  this 
howling  wilderness"  till  they  had  made  it  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
That  such  a  people,  coming  a?;  such  a  time,  to  such  a  eountty,  should 
have  there  planted  the  liberly  which  they  came  to  enjoy,  and  should 
have  kept  it  as  the  apple  of  their  eye,  and  that  in  process  of  time  they 
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should  liave  become  independent  of  the  mother  country,  cannot  escite 
surprise.  That  having  no  privileged  orders  or  aristocracy  of  lando 
holders  among  them,  but  Betting  out  on  the  principle  of  an  entire  equality 
of  rights,  they  should  have  framed  and  enacted  laws  calcalated  to 
encourage,  promote,  and  preserve  that  equality,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
Neither  is  it  any  thing  wonderful  that  the  attempt  should  be  to  some 
extent  and  for  a  limited  time  successful. '  But  the  question  which  the 
patriot  anxiously,  the  advocate  of  arbitrary  governments  sneeringly, 
asks,  is  this, —Will  your  system  last?  Are  there  not  latent  causes  of 
eorruptioa  inherent  in  it  which  must  sooner  or  later  work  its  overthrow  ? 
It  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  question,  to  notice  some  passages  of 
our  history  since  the  close  of  the  war  which  secured  our  national  inde- 
pendence. 

There  are,  in  the  history  of  every  nation,  where  the  mind  is  not  held 
in  complete  subjection  by  the  tyranny  of  established  habite,.  which,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  may  not  be  altered,  certain  points 
of  time  when  the  principles  of  policy  upon  which  the  government  Las 
acted,  or  the  means  by  which  it  has  supported  its  power  and  enforced  its 
authority,  become  unacceptable  or  inefficient,  and  a  new  order  of  things 
is '  imperiously  called  for.  The  march  of  improvement  is  continually 
going  on —the  times  change,  and  the  people  change  with  them.  The 
varying  circumstances  of  other  nations,  their  different  dispositions 
fewards  us,  the  fluctuations  of  commerce,  the  creation  of  new  wants,  and 
the  disuse  of  old  customs,  perpetually  vary  tl  nature  of  our  foreign 
arelations,  and  require  corresponding  alterations  m  our  foreign  policy. 
If,  while  the  wishes,  feelings,  and  interests  of  a  people  have  undergone 
great  modifications,  the  course  of  the  government  still  remains  the  same," 
its  operations  are  impeded,  its  influence  is  diminished,  and  a  change  in 
the  administration  becomes  necessary. 

In  arbitrary  or  mised  governments,  whenever  the  measures  of  the 
government  are  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the  people,  if  no 
powerful  body  in  the  State  is  strongly  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
ih.Q  course  objected  to,  the  sovereign  gives  way,  the  minister  is  sacrificed, 
and  the  machine  of  state  moves  on  smoothly  again.  But  should  the 
question  be  of  the  privileges  or.  immunities  of  any  numerous  and  influ- 
ential class,  they  will  resist  innovation,  and  a  revolution  must  be  the 
consequence. 

Except  perhaps  the  hopeless  endurance  of  a  grinding  despotism j 
to  avoid  which  men  resort  to  this  bitter  remedy,  a  revolution  is  the 
greatest  of  all  evils :  it  may  be  likened  to  whatever  is  terrible  in  nature 
•— ^a  fever  of  the  social  system— -a  tornado  in  the  political  atmosphere 
—•or  rather  an  earthquake,  bbhteratmg  the  ancient  boundaries  of  law 
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said  maralityj  overthrowing  tbe  veaerable  institutions  of  religion,  and 
^mking  the  very  feondationa  whereon  society  reposeaa 

The  imprisoned  fires  whose  force  suflices  to  upheave  a  continenl^ 
which  if  denied  a  vent  work  wide  destruction,  leaving  behind  them  no 
vestige  of  life  and  beauty,  issue  through  the  open  crater  of  the  volcano 
comparatively  harsole^s,  though  with  a  fearful  glare  and  threatening 
so&v.  Popular  elections  furnish  the  safety-valve  for  the  elements  of  the 
laoral  earthquake. 

It  23  the  great  excellence  of  the  popular  form  of  government,  that  it 
<^er8  facilities  for  the  frequent  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
the  means  sooner  or  later  of  carrying  that  will  into  effect.  Causes 
which  elsewhere  would  lead  to  revolutions,  here  produce  only  a  tempo- 
rary fermentation  of  the  mass ;  the  will  of  the  universal  democra(7  • 
triumphs,  and  all  is  quiet  again.  A  stranger  would  imagine,  were  he  to 
witness  that  heat  and  uproar  of  one  of  our  contested  elections,  that  the 
mde  of  anarchy  hsd  begun,  and  that  all  other  government  was  at  an  end 
among  us ;  but  incontinently  the  object  of  the  stronger  party  is  attained, 
the  weaker  party  acquiesces,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  passions  bums 
out  for  want  of  fuel. 

Since  the  era  of  our  national  independence,  three  times  has  the 
^joantry  arrived  at  a  ^arisis  which  demanded  a  change — a  change  whidi 
under  any  other  form  of  government  could  not  have  been  effected  with- 
out a  revolution,  and  which  must  therefore  have  been  delayed  till  the 
e^ils  became  intolemble.  Three  times  has  the  change  demanded  been 
accomplished,  and  twice  have-  the  consequences  been  observed  and 
recorded ;  the  third  period  ia  now  conunencing.  The;  effects  of  our  third 
aaorai  revolution  are  beginning  to  be  developed,  but  remain  for  the  most 
part  matter  of  speculation.  ■    *  ' 

The  first  crisis  was  that  of  the  downfall  of  the  confederation.  That 
form  of  government  which  the  energy  of  popular  excitement  had  made 
tolerably  efpicient  during  the  revolution,  soon,  when  passion  had  sub- 
sided and  when  individual  interests  became  distinct  from,  and  prepondC' 
rated  over  those  of  the  nation,  began  to  discover  its  inherent  wetness. 
The  several  States  often  refused  to  furnish  their  quota;  foreign  powers 
subjected  our  commerce  to  the  most  mortifying  embarrassments ;  our 
credit  was  poor  and  precarious:  in  short,  the  confederate  power  was 
neither  obeyed  at  home,  respected  abroad,  nor  trusted  anywhere; 
aeither  could  it,  from  its  feeble  constitution,  enforce,  avenge,  or  inspire 
confidence.  Our  trade  was  without  protection,  and  our  government 
without  revenue,  and  the  practical  evils  which  resulted,  not  only  showed 
the  statesman,  but  made  the  most  unthinking  feel  the  necessziy  cf  some 
central  power,  which  should  be  endued  with  the  concentrated  strength  of 
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ell  the  members,  and  act  for  the  common  good  with  a  force  that  should 
iosure  succesg.  The  collected  wisdom  of  the  country,  met  at  Philadel- 
phia, having  cidjusted  many  contested  points  in  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
jbrmed  at  last  the  present  admirable  Constitution  which  creates  such  a 
power.  The  people,  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  unwilHog  to  intrust 
iheir  best  friends  with  authority  which  may  be  abtiaed,  were  hardly  per- 
cOiaded  by  the  sound  reasoning  and  commanding  eloquence  of  such  men 
as  Hanulton,  Jay,  Madison,  and  the  elder  Adams,  to  adopt  so  strong  •& 
constitution.  Jefferson  denounced  its  form  as  a  close  imitation  of  the 
British,  and  seemed  to  consider  the  executive  as  a  king  in  miniature. 
Patrick  Henry  declared  that  the  president  possessed  both  the  sword  and 
the  purse,  and  by  their  means  might  make  himself  master  of  whatever 
''powers  he  pleased.  The  new  Constitution  was  however  adopted,— » in 
several  of  the  States  by  very  small  majorities, —  and  a  military  chie& 
ism,  the  immortal  Washington,  called  on  to  administer  its  functions. 
He  gathered  round  him  an  able  cabinet ;  he  consulted  the  wishes  of  all 
sections  of  the  country ;  the  evils  which  oppressed  us  were  removed,  the 
dangers  which  threatened  us  vanished,  commerce  revived,  and  prosperity 
was  restored.  Party  spirit,  therefore,  was  naturally  quiet  for  a  short 
period,  but  party  feeling  did  not  cease  to  exist.  The  materials  for  a 
great  party  division,  founded  upon  the  character  of  the  new  Constitution, 
e^ted  among  the  people.  The  jealous  fear  of  usurpation,  the  ofisprmg 
and  the  safeguard  of  freedom,  on  the  one  hand,  led  many  honest  and 
high-spirited  republicans,  under  the  guidance  of  the  heart  rather  than 
the  head,  to  suspect  a  strong  tendency  towards  consolidation  in  the  new 
institutions.  The  dread  of  anarchy,  from  the  horrors  of  which  they  had 
just  escaped,  led  many  honest  and  prudent  republicans,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  apprehend  danger  father  from  encroachments  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  general  government,  and  irom  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to 
submit  to  any  even- the  most  wholesome  restraints.  Posterity  will  pro- 
bably decide  that  to  a  certain  extent  both  parties  were  right,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  both  were  wrong.  The  federalists  were  undoubtedly 
right  in  believing  that  the  common  good  required  great  powers  to  foa 
conferred  on  the  general  government— far  greater  than  the  party  who 
opposed  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  were  willing  to  allow — for 
both  parties  have  since  practically  concurred  in  endowing  the  govern?^ 
meat  witJi  more  power  than  the  federalists  at  that  time  contended  for.- 
Experience  has  shown  also  that  the  democratic  party  were  right  in  be- 
lieving that  it  is  the  tendency  of  every  government  continually  to  accu- 
mulate power,  and  that  this  tendency  requires  to  be  closely  watched  and 
incess^fly  counteracted  by  all  constitutional  methods.  On  the  other 
band,  the  federdists  se6  the  first  example  of  those  laMtudinariaa  ctm- 
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Unictions  of  the  Constitutiou  wbich  have  been  subsequently  carried  so 
much  further  than  they  who  founded  the  Constitution  would  ever  have 
approved  or  indeed  ever  have  dreamed  of,  which  may  be  stunmed  up  in 
a  single  sentence,  that  the  powers  granted  to  the  government  imply  aU 
other  potor  rs  which  the  government  may  find  it  convenient  to  assume^  a 
doctrine  not  yet  advocated  in  terms,  but  practicaQy  acted  on,  and  which 
threatens  to  make  the  Constitution  a  mere  dead  letter,  and  to  leave  the 
government  absolute  and  unlimited  save  by  its  own  sense  of  propriety 
and  duty,  and  its  fear  of  popular  resistance  whenever  its  encroach- 
ments are  too  flagrant  to  admit  of  any  plausible  justification.  In  this 
precedent,  so  fruitful  in  dangerous  consequences,  the  federalists  were,  to 
say  the  least,  unfortunate.  The  popular  party  were  equally  unfortunate 
at  that  time,  in  contending  that  the  navy,  whose  brilliant  achievements 
have  since  shed  such  a  lustre  upon  our  annals  as  to  make  it  the  favorite 
of  all  parties  without  distinction,  was  a  useless  burden  upon  the  na- 
tional resources,  and  ought  to  be  dismantled  and  sold :  that  the  national 
treasures  were  lavished  in  prodigal  profusion  for  the  support  and  im- 
provement of  the  army ;  though  experience  afterwards  demonstrated 
that  a  just  economy  would  have  dictated  even  a  more  liberal  expendi- 
ture upon  those  objects,  and  would  thereby  have  saved  the  nation  from 
much  pecuniary  loss,  to  say  nothing  of  loss  of  time,  loss  of  blood,  and 
the  mortification  of  undertakings  th'ivarted  for  want  of  preparation,  and 
of  Tast  means  thrown  away  on  projects  ending  only  in  discomfiture : 
that  the  funding  system,  being  copied  from  the  practice  of  the  English 
government,  was  founded  on  aristocratical  principles,  would  build  up  an 
oligarchy  of  fundholders,  and  would  involve  the  nation  in  a  debt,  like 
that  of  England,  fortvT  to  be  augmented  without  prospect  of  relief; 
though  that  same  much  reviled  funding  system  has  since  carried  the 
party  that  d3nounced  it  through  a  war  to  which  no  other  resource  could 
have  been  found  equal,  and  now  having  performed  its  office  and  done  its 
work  well,  having  discharged  all  our  obligations,  and  redeemed  and  sus^ 
tained  our  shaken  credit,  it  is  about  to  leave  us  the  only  civilized  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  having  a  superabundant  revenue  wholly  unin- 
cumbered with  debt.  These,  with  some  other  errors  which  might  be 
enumerated,  then  popular  but  now  admitted  to  be  errors,  belonged  to  the 
times ;  they  have  long  since  been  abandoned  on  all  hands,  and  Vre  scarce- 
ly remember  the  strong  hold  they  once  held  on  the  public  mind.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  dismiss  them  forever  from  our  memories,  there  should 
be  time  to  tell  the  truth  about  them.  Let  us  derive  the  benefit  of  what- 
ever lessons  they  can  teach  us,  and  then  let  them  be  forgotten. 

Such  being  some  of  the  leading  views  of  the  two  parties,  the  federal 
dmming  a  broad  construction  of  the  Constitution  and  an  efficient  power 
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for  the  government,  the  popular  party  invoking  tlie  strict  letter  of  the 
CJoDStitution,  and  seeking  shelter  within  its  narrowest  limits  against  un- 
^ae  assumptions  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  having  oppo- 
site view^^also  of  foreign  policy ;  as  was  to' have  been  expected,  causes, 
growing  chiefly  out  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  soon  brought 
them  into  open  hostility  with  each  other.  As  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, also,  after  a  long  and  exasperated  conflict  the  popular  party  pre- 
vailed. They  came  into  power  under  the  guidance  of  .Thomas  JeiSer- 
son,  a  man  of  a  somewhat  speculative  character  for  a  statesman,  a  philo- 
sopher in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word.  This  was  the  second 
moral  revolution.  In  as  great  a  degree  as  in  the  first,  the  event  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  both  parties.  Neither  the  fears  of  the  de- 
feated, nor  the  hopes  of  the  triumphant  party  were  destined  to  be  real- 
'ized.  The  federalists,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  say  some  of  the 
more  excited  and  alarmed  among  them,  feared  that  the  credit  of  the  na- 
tion would  be  prostrated,  that  commerce  would  no  longer  be  protected, 
and  the  flag  of  the  nation  cease  to  be  respected  abroad ;  that  rash  ex- 
periments would  be  attempted  in  every  branch  of  the  administration  j 
that  the  funding  system,  the  bank,  the  army,  the  navy,  would  fall  victims 
to  the  rage  for  innovation ;  that  the  nation  would  be  degraded  before 
the  throne  of  a  European  despot ;  that  religion  would  be  discounte- 
nanced and  scoffed  at ;  that  the  government  would  be  stripped  of  its 
^sential  prerogatives,  and  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  fulfilling  its 
functions;  that  consequently  sodal  order  would  be  interrupted,  and 
aothing  but  anarchy  could  ensue. 

Such  were  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  honest,  enlightened,  and  patriotic 
statesmen  among  the  disheartened  and  discomfited  federalists,  and 
even  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  founders  of,  the  Constitution, 
when4hey  beheld  the  administration  of  that  Constitution  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.  They  were  mistaken,  however,  and  we 
rejoice  that  history  has  recorded  how  jnuch  they  were  mistaken.  They 
did  not  repose  confidence  enough  in  the  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, they  did  not  repose  confidence  enough  in  the  excellence  of  their  own 
•work,  destined,  we  trust,  to  weather-  many  a  storm.  It  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  contrast  our  present  prosperous  condition  with  the  apprehen- 
^ons  entertained.  Our  credit  has  sustained  itself  through  difficulties  and 
dangers,  and  now  stands' unshaken  by  any  of  the  causes  which  are  at  this 
moment  producing  such  ruinous  fluctuations  in  the  credit  of  the  weathiest 
nations  of  the  old  world.  Our  commerce,  has  flourished  by  its  own  in- 
herent vigor :  it  has  extended  its  operations  to  sources  of  gain  at  that 
time  unknown,  and  has  gathered  spoils  of  every  clime :  it  has  ac- 
cumulat<;d  the  wealth  which  has  built  up  oar  great  citiea,  and  the  sur- 
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plus  o?  which  is  now  digging  our  canals,  projecting  our  railways,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  our  manufacturing  establishments:  through 
discouragements,  checks,  and  reverses,  it  is  still  living  and  healthy.  Our 
^  flag  commands  respect  on  every  sea :  wherever  it  floats  it  effectually 
protects  all  whom  it  covers.  Experiments  were  indeed  tried,  and  tried 
eatiMactorilyi  but  after  a'  short  period  of  change^tind  trial,  the  govern- 
ment  settled  down  into  the  former  course  of  practice,  and  affairs  went  on 
pretty  much  in  the  old  way.  The  funding  system  turned  out  to  be  the 
main  stay  of  the  government,  at  a  time  when  it  had  little  else  than  its 
credit  to  rely  upon,  and  its  capacities  have  been  tasked  far  beyond  what 
was  originally  calculated  on.  The  bank,  at  the  expiration  of  its  charter 
in  1811,  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
was  refused  a  renewal.  The  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  then  a  leading  demo- 
cratic member  of  the  United  States  senate,  in  an  able  speech  against 
the  recharter,  declared  the  bank  to  be  altogether  unconstitutional,  and 
on  that  occasion  made  use  of  these  memorable  words :  "  This  doctrine  of 
precedent,  applied  to  the  le^slature,  appears  to  me  to  be  fraught  with 
the  most  mischievous  consequences.  To  legislate  upon  the  ground 
merely  that  our  predecessors  thought  themselves  authorized,  under 
ednular  circumstances,  to  legislate,  is  to  sanctify  error  and  perpetuate 
murpation.  The  great  advantage  of  our  system  of  government^  over  dH 
etJi&rBj  iSf  that  we  have  a  vmiTTBN  Constitution,  defining  its  limits^ 
and  prescribing  its  authorities  ;  and  that,  however,  for  a  time,  faction 
may  convulse  the  nation,  and  passion  and  party  prejudice  sway  its 
functionaries,  the  season  of  reflection  will  recur,  when,  calmly  retracmg, 
their  deeds,  all  aberrations  from  fundamental  principles  will  be  corrected. 
But  once  substitute  ^acft'ce  for  principle ;  the  expositions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, for  THE  TEXT  of  the  Constitution ;  and  in  vain  shall  we  look  for 
the  instrument  in  the  instrument  itself.  It  will  be  as  diffused  and  in- 
tangible as  the  pretended  Constitution  of  England^  I  conceive,  then,  sir, 
that  we  are  not  empowered  hg  the  Constitution^  nor  bound  by  any  prac- 
tice under  it,  to  renew  the  charter  of  this  bank."  Soon,  however,  the 
administration  found  it  convenient  to  employ  a  bank,  and  they  accord- 
ingly chartered  one  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  institution  which 
they  had  denounced.  And  now  Henry  Clay  sits  in  the  same  senate, 
the  champion  of  theFBDESAL  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  ainswers  the 
arguments  contained  in  his  old  speeches,  and  ranks  as  the  most  able  ad- 
vocate for  the  recharter  of  the  corporation  with  powers  greater  than 
those  which  he  unequivocally  pronounced  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  army  has  been  enlarged  and  restored  to  favor,  and  has  furnished 
the  readiest  passports  to  popular  applause.   The  navy  has  humbled  the 
'  piraticsd  stetes  of  Barbary,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  maritime  Christen* 
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dom,  and  confident  in  their  contempt  of  the  laws  of  warfare  among 
eiviUzed  people.  It  has  visited  the  nests  of  those  vultures  and  tamed 
their  ferocious  voracity.  It  has  freed  us,  before  any  nation  of  Europe, 
fiom  the  dishonorable  tribute  paid  to  those  banded  outlaws ;  others  have 
followed  our  example,  and  now  Christian  commerce  sweeps  over  the 
Mediterranean  secure  from  their  fearful  depredations,  protected  by  the 
terror  of  the  wholesome  chastisement  which  American  valor  first  in- 
flicted on  them.  In  the  last  conflict  in  which  it  was  engaged,  it  has 
covered  itself  with  a  plentiful  harvest  of  glory.  British  tars,  till  then 
invincible,  were  astonished  to  meet  their  equals  on  their  own  element. 
Let  us  not  insult  the  mother  country,  or  underrate  the  honor  of  such  an 
ancestry.  Till  that  hour,  her  dearest  boast  was  true.  Britannia  was 
ruler  of  the  waves :  but  from  that  hour  when  Yankee  champions  of  free 
trade  and  milors'  rights  first  challenged  her  to  equal  combat,  the  charm 
was  broken,  the  glory  had  departed  from  her.  Our  gallant  little  navy 
gave  her  many  defeats  to  mourn,  and  but  few  victories  at  which  to 
rejoice.  It  was  a  new  chapter  in  her  naval*  annals.  From  that  hour 
we  claim  to  be  sharers  in  her  before  exclusive  dominion,  and  to  carry 
our  flag  with  the  proudest  of  those 

Whose  march  is  on  the  moaniain  wave. 
Whose  home  is  on  the  deep. 

We  had  met  the  enemy  and  they  were  ours,  on  the  ocean  as  well  as  on 
the  lakes.    From  that  hour  our  eagle, 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion. 
Through  the  azure  depths  of  air, 
Glancing  -wifli  an  untired  pinion. 
Glory's  palm  shall  highest  bear. 

The  Guerriefe,  the  Java,  the  Peacock,  the  Macedonian !  "Would  that 
time  would  allow  me  to  enumerate  all  her  trophies,  and  last,  not  least,  to 
bring  before  your  imagination  Lawrence,  undishonored  by  disaster,  cut 
down  "  in  the  purple  blossom  of  his  youth,  while  the  lingering  graces  of 
manhood  yet  clustered  round  his  form,"  falling  in  a  desperate  and  san- 
goinary  struggle,  the  respect  of  his  enemies  vying  with  the  anguish  of 
his  friends,  and  two  rival  nations,  in  generous  emulation,  honoring  with 
sympathetic  tears  his  premature  grave.  The  subject  has  a  witchery 
about  it:  but  your  patience  has  already  been  tasked  too  long.  The 
sketch,  brief  as  it  has  been,  must  be  condensed  still  more.  Suffice  it  to 
Eay,  then,  that  so  far  from  the  dignity  of  the  country  having  been  com- 
promised abroad,  American  diplomacy  has  ably  seconded  American 
valor.   WhUe  the  nation  has  gone  on  steadily  in  its  march  to  greatness, 
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it  has  ooramaxtded  a  sUH  larger  oad  lai^  pcftion  of  respect  and  attec- 
in  its  fordga  relations.  Beliglon,  oonfident  in  her  own  iatrindc 
gtrengUi,  neither  asks  nor  receives  aid  or  sapport  &omi  the  civil  aathority. 
She  is  m^tained  without  an  establishment  she  is  obeyed  though  her 
soinisters  do  not  hold  seats  in  the  senate  of  the  nation.  The  government 
has  been  ao  far  from  weahness  and  ineScieney,  that  the  complaints,  and 
of  late  they  have  become  loud  and  startling,  have  been  all  of  an  oppoa^te 
nature.  The  government  is  accused  of  overstepping  its  legitimate  powers, 
and  if,,  which  may  heaven  avert,  if  in  our  day,  discord,  rebellion,  and 
anarchy  shall  make  havoc  of  this  fair  land,  it  will  not  be  because  the 
government  has  forborne  to  use  powers  granted,  but  bemuse  it  has  as* 
sumed  powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitntion.  So  much,  then,  for  the 
consequences  of  our  second  moral  revolution.  It  has  been  seen  that  both 
parties  were  somewhat  disappointed  in  its  effects ;  that  when  outs  become 
ins,  they  view  questions  of  policy  under  different  bearings,  and  of  courss 
come  to  different  conclusions.  These  considerations  will  assist  us  in  de- 
termining what  amount  of  ^ange  may  result  from  our  third  mcral  revo< 
lation,  that  brought  about  by  the  elevadon  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
presidency.  Of  this  I  sh^l^ay  but  littla,  this  not  being  the  time  or  the 
place  to  discuss  questions  upon  v/hich  parties  at  present  divide.  I  will, 
however;  venture  to  remark,  that  violent  parUzans  on  both  sides  have 
been,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions. 

One  of  the  principal  weapons  used  in  bringing  about  the  late  revoiutioE 
of  parties,  as  it  had  been  before  the  election  of  Jefferson,  was  the  promise 
of  a  thorough-going,  universal  system  of  retrenchment  in  the  national 
expenses.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  retrenching  party  came  into  power, 
they  found  serious  obstacles  impeding  the  fall  execution  of  their  promises. 
The  nature  of  mankind  is  the  same  under  one  administration  as  under 
another.  There  were  claims  innumerable  to  be  satis^xed,  expectants 
more  numerous  than  oMces,  and  wants  more  abundant  than  the  means 
of  gratifying  them.  Every  pretension  advanced,  if  admitted,  keeps  open 
EOiae  outlet  for  espeaditura  j  if  rejected,  turns  a  friend  and  ally  into  an 
enemy  and  opponent.  Besides,  the  new  opposHion.not  holding  so  strict 
a  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  retrenchment,  could  not  be  so  effectual  a 
check  on  the  propensity  of  the  new  administration  to  depart  from  its 
theory  of  rigid  economy.  Savings  indeed  to  some  extent  were  effected; 
£53,  for  Instance,  ia  thQ  navy  department,  the  espenditure  of  the  first 
three  years  of  -  tMi5  administration  was  less  than  that  of  the  last  three 
jQSSB  of  th©  preceding  by  1,582,000  dollars.  Other  inst^ces  might  bs 
8eleel3d,but  still  the  expectations  of  many  of  the  most  ardent  supporters 
ef  (jrQHeiral  Jackson  have  not  been  fully  realisied,  and  some  have  not 
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s(^pled  to  espress  tlieir  disappomtment.  Wit!)  regard  to  sotatio^  in 
(^fee,  the  practice  has  cot  been  carried  to  the  extent  which  oSBcs-seekers 
hoped  and  office-holders  feared.  I  express  no  opinion  aa  to  the  doctrine 
in  §^neral,  or  as  to  the  propriety  of  removiala  from  office  for  political 
^Qses;  but  certainly,  since  the  election  of  Jefferson,  it  cannot  bo  pre* 
tended  that  that  doctrine  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  repabllcaa  sys° 
tern  of  faith.  Many  gentlemen,  who  advocated  this  republican  doctrine, 
DO  doabt  from  the  most  disinterested  and  patriotic  motives,  with  eat 
zeal  and  effect  in  1801,  found  the  practical  application  of  it  extremely 
unpleasant  in  1829.  This,  however,  was  no  excuse  fo?  apostatizing 
fsom  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy,  and  reprobating  &c 
clamorously  the  faith  which  they  had  always  professed. But  great  aa 
las  been  the  outcry  raised  by  these  gentlemen,  and  others^  it  is  but  just 
to  add  that  the  administration  deserves  credit  for  the  moderation  with 
which  they  have  exerdsed  the  power  of  removal  from  office.  From  the 
third  of  March,  <1829,  to  October,  1830,  out  o^  10,093  public  officers,  the 
whole  number  of  removals  for  all  causes  w^tsoever,  was  only  919,  or 
about  one-eleventh  of  the  whole  number.  When  we  consider  how  many 
cf  these  were  removed  for  unfitness  or  dishonesty,  and  to  substitute  bet- 
ter men,  we  shall  probably  set  down  the  number  removed  for  political 
leasons  merely,  at  a  very  small  proportion  indeed.  In  the  treasury 
department  alone,  the  deficit  in  the  accounts  of  those  who  were  removed 
amounted  to  at  least  300,000  dollars.  How  groundless  is  the  charge 
brought  against  the  administration,  of  an  unsparing  proscription  of  all 
who  do  not  profess  to  be  its  friends,  will  appear  from  the  proportion  of 
the  two  parties  among  the  office-holders  in  the  city  of  Washington.  On 
ikQ  aceession  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency,  the  number  of  Adams 
and  Clay  men  in  office  in  Washington  was,  S2B 
The  friends  of  General  Jackson  in  office  there,  71 
The  number  of  removals  for  all  causes  was  40 
The  number  of  Clay  men  in  office  in  1831,  173 
And  of  the  friends  of  General  Jackson,  140 
So  that  this  prescriptive  administration  still  left  a  majority  of  thirty- 
three  of  the  offices  at  the  seat  of  government  in  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.  •  • 

At  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  the  present  incumbent  to  the  executive 
chair,  his  opponents  feared,  lest,  as  he  had  not  been  brought  up  a  diplo- 
matist,  he  might  not  possess  the  knowledge  and  the  judgment  necessaiy 
fo?  the  proper  direction  of  our  foreign  relationD.  The  Iiietory  of  Ms 
admioistmtioa  &us  far  has  been  very  far  ££Qm.  justifying  any  such  ap- 
prehensions. At  no  period  since  our  independence  have  our  nego^aiioBS 
^^been  so  successful.  The  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  opened  to  ns  j  the  trade 
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of  tlia  Britiah  "West  Indiefl  restored  to  es  i  our  claims  on  Denmark  sat^ 
isfactorily  adjusted;  mdemnily,  which  oar  merchants  had  almost  de- 
spaired of,  secarcd  from  Fxmc&  i  these  are  oaljr  a  few  of  the  advaa. 
tsges  yihidh  have  been  obtained  within  the  short  space  of  three  years. 
It  is  bat  jnstice  to  attribute  some  portion  of  this  Buccess  to  the  plainoebs 
and  direcine&3  which  have  oharQCterized  the  operations  of  the  present 
Administration,  and  hme  made  its  pithy  and  pertinent  stats  papers  so 
oppc^te  ia  substance  and  manner  to  the  endless,  involved,  verbose,  and 
imistelligible  declamations,  so  frequently  issued  by  the  membsra  of  the 
cabinet  under  the  late  administration. 

With  regard  to  our  domestic  policy,  it  was  feared  that  the  manufac- 
tnrea  of  the  North  would  be  prostrated  by  the  sudden  and  total  aban- 
dooment  of  that^  system  of  restriction  which  the  votes  of  the  Sooth, 
mmt  years  since,  against  the  will  of  New  England,  fastened  upon  her. 
In  this  particular  also,  the  administration  has  displayed  more  of  justice 
and  of  wisdom  than  its  opponents  predicted.  It  has  proposed  a  system 
of  compromise,  which,  while  it  will  save  &om  d^ruction  interests  thai 
have  grown  up  under  existing  laws,  will  tend,  in  a  great  measure,  to  al- 
loviate  the  dangerous  irritation  which  the  wrongs,  whether  real  or  imag- 
inary, of  the  present  system,  have  produced  through  an  important  section 
i^the  <^untry,  —  a  compromise  which  we  may  safely  pronounce  to  be  a 
reasonable  one,  since  ex-president  Adams,  high  authority  for  the  oppo- 
nsata  of  the  present  adminiatralion,  has  adopted  it,  and,  with  soas 
siigM  modi£catioas,made  it  the  basis  of  Mo  own  proposed  arrangement: 
and  with  Ms  modifications,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  it  may  become 
a  law,  aad  prove  satisfactory  to  a  large  class  of  the  manufactareis 

thQmBQh'QQ. 

Thm  far  I  have  considered  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  three 
moral  revolutions  through  which  our  government  has  passed,  in  the  gen- 
eral manner  which  the  necessary  brevity  reqnured,  but  with  enough  of 

parlicularity  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  investigation :  and  I  now 
pauss  to  Gum  up  the  pmcticai  Infereaces  to  be  drawn  from  thesi.  "We 
cannot  help  admitting  the  obvious  truthsy  thai  our  party  contests  have 
Got  that  intrinsic  importance,  with  which  the  lively  fancies  of  the  heated 
partisans  often  invest  them :  that  they  are  often  in  a  greati  degree  strag- 
gles for  office,  and  that  if  the  party  out  cf  power  always  stdves  to  fight 
itself  in,  by  the  vindication  on  all  occasions  of  certain  leading  popular 
pHssdples,  it  is  by  no  means  ceFJaia  liow  far  those  principles  will  be  es° 
CiBpHiled  ia  its  practice  sf^er  it  ehisll  have  prevailed  by  sealously  profees- 
iag  them.  That,  however  great  may  be  the  inconsistencies  in  ihe  poliS- 
conduct  of  individuals,  even  if  beyond  parallel  in  any  other  country, 
still  the  fluctuatioas  ©f  the  goverament  are  temporary,  and  of  lesser 
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magmtade  than  tbey  at  &Tst  appear  to  be.  We  may  therefore  espect 
OxQ  goverameat  to  go  on  through  reverses  and  vicissitudes.  We  may 
espect  the  dissatisfied  to  proclaim  peril  and  to  prognosticate  destruction: 
and  as  insurrections  have  taken  place  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vsmiO}  and  have  been  threatened  in  Geoi^ia  and  South  Carolina,  we 
m&j  expect  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  be  sometimes  resisted  by  vio- 
IsQce.  Yet  as  the  paity  in  power  will  always  act  on  the  same  general 
principles,  and  as  the  party  out  of  power  can  always  iske  possession  of 
tl^e  administration  so  soon  as  it  can  command  a  msgority  of  votes,  we 
may  trust  that  our  discontents  will  generally  evaporate  in  menaces,  and 
that  the  great  American  experiment  o2  self-government  may  prosper  in 
its  course,  till  that  decay  which  is  the  fate  of  all  things  earthly  shall 
fiisten  on  our  free  institutions.  If  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  that  event- 
M  moment  should  ever  arrive  when  Ihe  government  of  our  country 
must  yield  beneath  the  weight  of  its  abuses,  let  us  hope  that  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  may  be  so  £rmly  rooted  in  the  breasts  of  our  posterity, 
ibat  from  its  downfall  s,  new  republic  may  rise,  better  guarded  against 
corruption,  and  that  self-government,  purified,  and  renovated,  may  enter 
<m  a  new  and  interminable  career.  To  make  free  government  securely 
permanent  among  us,  it  is  not  any  set  of  leaders  or  scheme  of  policy 
&at  we  have  to  depend  upon.  We  must  rest  our  reliance  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  and  to  this  end  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to 
promote  intelligence,  morality,  temperance,  industry,  and  economy. 
Mj&e  these  virtues  universd,  and  futurity  has  nothing  for  us  to 
fear. 

While  other  nations  are  trembling,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  the' 
precipice,  while  their  boldest  have  little  hope  to  escape  it,  and  their 
wisest  know  not  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth,  let  m  be  thankful  that 
UQion,  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  are  the  prospect  we  see  before 
m.  Let  us  endeavor  to  merit  and  preserve  these  blessings.  Iiet  ns 
conciliate  and  compromise ;  let  m  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  some  partial  in- 
teresta  to  the  general  good. 

Let  us  now  invoke  the  favor  of  divine  Providence  that  the  shield  of 
bis  iilmighty  protection  may  be  spread  over  our  beautiful,  beautiful 
America.  That  her  land  may  reward  with  rich,  harvests  the  labors  of 
Ggricoltare ;  that  her  manufactures  may  revive  and  flourish,  and  famish 
proSt&ble  employment  for  her  redundant  population ;  that  her  commerce 
may  v/Mten  every  isea  with  Its  canvas,  md  enrich  and  gladden  all  her 
Eisores  v;ith  tlie  raturnD  cf  ita  eaterpriss ;  and  that  the  free  soil  v/Mcl'. 
we  tread,  and  the  free  air  which  we  breathe  may  bs  continued  free  to 
our  remotest  posterity. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  TIE  FEDEEAL  UNION  CALCULATED .» 

In  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  show  the  paramount  importance 
•of  the  Union  of  these  States  under  one  federal  head.  I  shall  malnttuo 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  unparalleled  degree  of  civil  aad 
political  liberty  which  we  enjoy  to  our  absolute  independence  of 
foreign  control,  and  of  the  apprehension  of  it.  I  shall  then  undertake 
to  establish  that  the  Union  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  such  indepen- 
dence  can  be  sustained  £qt  a  moment;  that  immediately  upon  the  disso* 
Intion  of  the  general  government,  and  the  parcelling  out  of  our  territoiy 
under  several  governments  standing  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
foreign  powers,  all  the  principal  evils  which  have  oppressed  the  people 
of  the  old  world  would  be  entailed  upon  us, — that  frequent  wars,  stand- 
ing armies,  overgrown  debts,  enormous  inequalities  of  property,  titled 
aristocracies,  in  short,  a  strong  government,  wi^  all  its  characteristic 
accompaniments,  must  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
jealous  rival  nations  on  each  other's  frontiers, — that  such  would  be  ow 
lot;  and  as  often  as  we  attempted  to  escape  from  it,  anarchy,  with  a  more 
Mdeons  array  of  safferings'  in  her  train,  would  seize  upon  us  and  make 
lis  eagerly  fly  back  again  to  seek  refuge  under  despotism. 

That  from  such  a  condition  we  might  in  time  work  out  a  certain 
degree  of  liberty,  and  by  desperate  struggles,  often  repeated,  acquire 
guarantees  for  it,  as  some  European  nations  have  done,  is  neither  to  be 
.asserted  nor  denied;  a  palpable  obscurity,  a  thick,  impenetrable  dark- 
less would  rest  upon  our  future  prospects. 

We  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  these  positions  if  we  con- 
eider  the  miserable  vicissitudes  through  which  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  passed  while  we  have  been  holding  on  our  glorious  course  of  im- 
provement and  of  happiness,  the  reasons  why  their  attempts  to  better 
their  condition  have  proved  so  generally  signal  failures,  and  the  operation 
which  the  same  causes  would  probably  have  in  producing  the  same 
mischiefs  upon  our  States  if  severed  from  their  present  compact,  and 
placed  in  independent  and.hostile  relations  towards  each  other. 

i'he  independence  of  the  United  States  "of  America  is  rioo  only  a 
marked  epoch  in  the  coarse  of  time,  but  it  is  indeed  the  end  from  which 


*  An  omtion  delivered  before  the  Giouc^ter  MecLaoic  Association,  on  the  Foarth 
af  Jaly,  1833. 
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ihe  neiSr  order  of  things  ia  to  be  Teckoned.  Ifc  is  the  dividing  point  in 
the  history  of  mankind ;  it  is  the  moment  of  the  political  regenemtion 
of  the  world. 

Before  it,  came  the  governments  of  force ;  after  it,  come,  and  shall  come 
in  long  succession,  the  governments  of  opinion.  They  who  wielded  the 
sword  had  hitherto  directed  the  fate  of  nations :  the  Fourth  of  July, 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-sis,  announced  the  piindple  of  self- 
government,  and  hereafter  nations  shall  follow  no  guidance  but  the 
mastery  of  mind.  It  is  not  enough  then  to  say  that  on  that  day  a  new 
empire  was  bom ;  let  us  extend  our  views  over  the  earth,  and  through 
{oturity ;  let  us  characterize  that  day  by  a  more  comprehensive  expression 
of  its  consequences,  and  say  that  then  a  principle  was  ushered  for  the 
first  time  into  avowed,  and,  as  the  event  has  shown,  effectual  action, 
whose  operation  shall  change  the  destiny  of  man  in  all  empires  and 
forever. 

Fifty-seven  years  have  passed,  and  not  only  has  a  small  people  become 
a  great  nation,  not  only^  has  the  energy  of  freedom  hurried  us  onward  in 
a  career  of  unparalleled  rapidity,  but  the  American  principle  of  self- 
government  has  gained  converts  and  acquired  influence  in  countries 
where  it  was  scarce  heard  of  before,  or  if  heard  of,  treated  only  as  the 
speculation  of  some  visionary  theorist.  It  has  been  like  leaven  thrown 
into  the  mass,  and  lasting,  wide,  and  increasing  has  been  the  fermenta- 
tion. Let  us  cast  a  brief  glance  over  the  annals  of  the  world  since  we 
have  had  an  independent  existence,  and  trace  the  progress  of  change  in 
diOTerent  countries. 

The  first;  peculiarity  which  we  cannot  overlook,  is  the  magnitude  and 
appalling  ehaxacter  of  the  events  -vBhich  have  been  crowded  into  the 
compss33  of  that  short  period.  Every  line  of  the  chronicle  is  &  history, 
and  years  seem  to  have  sufficed  for  the  work  of  centuries.  France,  tiie 
centre  and  the  heart  of  the  European  body  politic,  whose  throes  are  felt 
to  the  farthest  extremities  of  that  system,  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  new  ideas,  and  was  agitated  with  strange  convulsions. 
Some  of  hor  most  distinguished  eghs  had  tsken  pcirfc  ia  our  eoatesfc  xiith 
the  parent  empire,  and  returned  home  with  their  bosoms  glowing  with 
the  fire  of  liberty.  They  found  their  countrymen  ripe  for  the  reception 
of  democratic  principles,  and  their  situatioa  made  them  apostles  of  the 
new  faith.  Fenelon  had  declared  to  the  corrupt  court  of  the  fourteenth 
Laais,  while  the  great  monarch  was  at  the  height  of  his  absolute  power, 
fm  uucourfcly  truth  that  kings  iiem  created  to  he  gqtvqMs  of  their  people, 
aad  not  the  people  for  their  kings.  Lafayette  had  just  witnessed  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  natiop  of  whom  &e  people 
^  were  sovereigns,  and  he  w^  resolved,  if  ifc  might  not  bs  eo  on  his  side  of 
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the  ocean,  at  least  to  make  tlie  experiment  of  a  sovereign  raling  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  and  nnder  their  control  through  the  medium  of 
responsible  ministers.  In  the  castle  of  If,  and  in  the  dungeon  of  "Vlncea- 
nes,  Mirabeau  had  had  leisure  to  meditate  on  the  nature  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  was  disposed  to  lend  his  aid  to  remodel  the-govemment  vrhose 
injustice  he  had  felt,  so  as  to  protect  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  danger 
of  similar  oppression.  With  such  leaders  from  the  higher  nobility,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  commons  rushed  on  eagerly  to  secure  that  share  in 
the  administration  of  afiairs  which  was  necessary  to  their  well  being  and 
their  safety,  and  which  seemed  so  suddenly  brought  within  their  grasp. 
They  anticipated,  and  plausibly  too,  an  easy  task,  and  a  speedy  deliver- 
aace.  Under  the  mild  reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  with  an  imbecile 
and  fickle  ministry,  embarrassed  by  an  empty  treasury,  without  means 
to  fill  it,  resting  for  support  on  an  aristocracy  worthless  and  powerless 
as  a  body,  while  the  few  splendid  exceptions  to  this  general  character, 
of  which  it  might  with  justice  make  its  boast,  the  possessors  of  almost 
all  the  virt^ie  and  almost  all  the  talent,  rare  qualides  in  that  degenerate 
caste,  were  to  be  found  in  open  opposition  to  its  pretensions  and  fighting 
in  the  ranks  of  its  enemies,  the  people, —in  such  a  state  of  things  we 
em  easily  pardon  those  who  believed  that  the  abolition  of  obsolete 
abuses  was  a  work  of  easy  and  speedy  accomplishment,  ^d  that  es- 
tablishing the  regenerated  government  with  the  power  of  self-preserva- 
Hon,  with  vital  force  enough  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  proper  functions, 
and  well-adjusted  checks  su^cient  to  prevent  it  from  overstepping  its 
proper  limits  was  an  achievement  of  equal  facility.  Terrible  was  the 
disappointment  of  all  these  hopes.  The  privileged  orders  had  lost  the 
substance  of  power  before  the  revolution,  so  called,  commenced:  the 
substance  gone,  the  ensigns  were  soon  wrested  frcm  their  hands,  and 
power,  both  real  and  nominal,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  people. 
But  in  the  struggle  to  divide  the  glittering  prize,  the  conquerors  became 

,  animated  with  an  epidemic  fury  and  turned  their  weapons  against  each 

'  other'B  breasts.  The  Freach  monarchy  which  dated  from  its  origin 
thirteen  hundred  years,  the  kingdom  of  France,  properly  speaking, 
which  could  claim  an  antiquity  of  nine  centuries  and  a  half,  the  royal 
jiouse  of  Capet  which  for  eight  hundred  years  had  reigned  over  that 
Mngdom,  crumbled  into  ruins, -—the  throne  and  the  sMsxr  were 

"overturned  and  trampled  in  the  dust;  and  king,  noble,  and  priestj 
©spkted  \7ith.  •their  Mood  tlie  errors  of  their  ancestors,  and  balanced  &q 
Isag  asreara  of  popular  vengeance..  Discord  stalked  undisputed  msatei' 

•  of  the  field,  aisarehy  let  loose  all  her  Titans  to  destsoy,  and  law  and 
©rder,  religion  and  justice  were  the  sport  of  their  rage.  Bay  by  day, 
la  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun,  grim  murder,  insatiate  as  Moloch  and 
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yelenfless  as  tlie  grave,  bared  Ms  red  arm  and  laugbed  at  pimisl3^<3xit. 
Systematized  carnagis  deluged  the  cities  witt  the  purple  blood  of  human 
saerMce,  while  confusion  and  desolation  swept  over  the  land  in  one 
broad  cataract  of  blood  and  fire.  The  period  is  not  misnamed  the 
Keign  of  Terror."  It  is  too  horrible  for  particularity.  We  look  back 
upon  it  as  on  some  shoi  t  revolting  and  unnatural  drama,  and  can  hardly 
hdp  regarding  the  actors  in  the  different  parts  as  unreal  monsters  che- 
ated by  a  disturbed  imagination.  They  pass  before  us  like  the  figures 
of  a  moving  panorama  exhibited  by  torchlight.  The  terrible  energies 
of  Danton,  the  fiendlike  ferocity  of  Marat,  emerge  from  obscurity, 
^are  fearfully  for  a  moment,  and  sink  into  the  surrounding  gloom; 
while  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just  make  but  two  strides  across 
t^e  bloody  scene,  the  one  from  insignificance  to  the  supreme  power,  and 
the  next  from  the  supreme  power  to  the  scaffold. 

Though  weary  of  her  nine  months'  madness,  though  es;haasted  by  par- 
oxysms each  more  convulsive  than  those  that  had  preceded  it,  there  was 
no  repose  for  France.  In  the  lowest  depth  of  her  despair  she  beheld  a 
lower  deep  wide  opening  threaten  to  devour  her.  She  rushed  on  in  her 
agony  till  she  had  sounded  the  last  abyss  of  her  woe,  and  then,  when 
rest  should  have  awaited  her,  she  found  herself  thrust  back  by  a  conti- 
nent in  arms,  and  thrown  again  into  the  boiling  whirlpopl.  Her  frontier 
^as  bristling  with  the  bayonets  of  confederate  nations,  who  had  marched 
So  war  against  the  principles  of  the  revolution. 

The  long  and  arduous  struggle  which  ensued,  with  its  various  vicissi- 
tudes and  absorbing  interest,  was  fitted  to  form,  as  far  as  any  circum- 
stances could  form,  a  character  of  controlling  power.  If  nature  had  de- 
posited anywhere  the  spark  of  a  sublime  genius,  iu  such  a  crisis  as  thia 
it  must  blaze  out.  Now,  if  ever,  mankind  might  ex'^  jt  to  arise  one  of 
those  master  spirits,  who  "ride  on  the  whirlwind  iu±^  direct  the  storm'* 
of  revolution  j  who,  sitting  abovcj^like  Jupiter,  scatter  the  thunderbolts 
of  V7ar,  or  wield  the  sword  of  ^eati&jj  and  who  smile  upon  the  crash  ^ 
the  political  world  that  is  to  pass  away  is  shivered  around  them  5  v/ho 
touch  with  unerring  hand  the  secret  springs  of  change,  and  ordei'  siS 
things  after  the  counsel  of  their  own  will,  while  the  ordinary  herd  of 
mortals  stand  aghast,  gaze  and  admire  below.  One  of  this  class  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  the  man  to  whom  the  nine  hundred  millions  of 
his  contemporaries  furnish  no  compeer— the  childof  destiny— the  throne- 
;'e3;eator — the  modem  Mars — Napoleon,  He  lifted  the  coEtaia  with  Ms . 
own  red  blade,  and  strode  the  stags  like  a  deity.  Ho  came  like  fm 
tenth  AvataTj  to  destroy  and  recreate.  The  elements  of  comiaotloii 
%€s«  still  at  his  bidding,  order  was  welcomed  a^in  after  her  long  ab- 
^  sence,  and  law  ffesumed  the  reins. 
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Tlao  energy  ^ivMch  tlie  revolation  bad  developed,  his  mind  directed  and 
concentrated  against  the  enemies  of  France,  and  their  daring  was^cou- 
verted  into  dismay^  the  torrent  of  invasion  was  turned  back  upon  them ; 
opposition  was  but  another  name  for  defeat.  The  eagles  of  conquest, 
issuing  from  the  towers  of  E^dtre  Dame,  soared  over  the  ancient  capi- 
tals, successively,  of  nations  who  were  astonished  to  recognize  a  foreign 
master ;  till  the  emperor,  in  tho  plenitude  of  his  greatness,  wielded  a 
more  extensive  sway  than  Borne  could  boast  undar  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Csesars.  France  was  at  tiat  time  mistress  of  the  civilized  world. 
Spain  was  her  province,  Italy  a  part  of  the  same  body  politic,  and  Ger- 
many,  trembling,  crouched  at  her  feet.  When  the  conflagration  broke 
out  in  Spain,  Austria  again  ventured  into  the  field — in  vain — ^she  was 
completely  humbled,  and  the  daughter  of  her  monarch  became  the  bride 
of  Napoleon.  To  complete  the  climax  of  his  happiness,  a  son  was  bom 
to  inherit  these  vast  possessions,  and  his  throne  seemed  to  be  established 
upon  a  solid  foundation.  But  in  an  evil  hour  the  South  crusaded  against 
tiie  North,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Europe,  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  yet  with  an  irresistible  impulse.  In  two  months  and 
a  h&i£j  from  the  passage  of  the  Niemen,  June  24th,  1812,  the  grand 
army  arrived  at  Moscow,  a  distance  of  two  huadred  and  sixty  leagues. 
Tho  Russian  autocrat  abandoned  his  capital,  but  an  ocean  of  fire  rolled 
its  devouring  billows  over  temple  and  palace,  the  dwelling-place  of  com- 
fort and  the  storehouse  of  merchandize,  and  Napoleon's  conquest  was 
but  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  sanguinary  battle  of  Borodino  had  shattered 
Lis  strength,  and  now  want  of  shelter  and  supplies  left  him  no  alterna- 
tive, but  insts  retreat  j  cold  and  fatigue,  want  and  famine,  hung  upon  his 
rear.  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  him.  The  northern  blast 
breathed  over  the  fugitives  like  the  angel  of  destiuction.  Horse  and  rider 
felt  its  benumbing  influence,  and  strewed  the  ground  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead.  The  passage  of  the  Berezina  represented  but  tco  faithfully  the 
hosts  of  Pharaoh  overwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea.  Of  the  countless  mul- 
titnde  that  had  sallied  from  beautiful  France,  full  of  hope  and  exulting 
sR  the  confidence  of  success,  only  a  fc'v  straggling  detachments  set  foot 
upon  their  native  soil  again.  ,The  French  temtory  did  not  remain  in" 
violate.  The  recoil  of  vengeance  paused  at  the  frontier^  only  till  the 
jjarsaers  could  take  breath.  The  war  rolled  back  from  the  Kremlin, 
across  the  battle-field  of  Leipsic,  to  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  and,  on 
the  32  of  March,  1814,  the  allies,  who  had  leagued  against  him,  en- 
tered Paris.   The  emperor  abdicated  and  retired  to  Elba. 

Wov?  was  the  time  to  satisfy  the  first  wish  of  France,  fsQQ  institutions 
asd  representative  govemmeat^  But  no  I  The  loathed  and  hated 
Boarijons  were  thrasfc  upoiji,  the  cation.  That  ill-starred  family  had  for- 
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gotten  nothing,  and  bad  learned  nothing ;  while  the  revolution  had  pass- 
ed over  France  with  its  heavy  levelling  wheel,  and  had  crashed  into 
the  dust  hereditary  privileges,  and  distinctions  not  founded  in  merit  or 
eervices ;  while  the  nations  had  been,  for  twenty-five  years,  in  their 
great  school  of  mutual  instruction,  imbibing  and  imparting  the  true  fun- 
damental political  theory  of  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed. 
The  prejudices  to  which  they  clung  were  of  course  more  obsolete  than 
at  the  era  of  their  exile,  and  less  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
than  before  political  ideas  were  diflused  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Their  obstinacy  in  disregarding  the  lessons  of  twenty-six  years,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  adhered  to  plans  of  conduct  unsuited  to  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  adopted  in  contempt  of  public  feeling, 
alarmed  the  lovers  of  constitutional  liberty,  irritated  the  army,  alienated 
their  friends,  and  exasperated  their  enemies ;  so  that  when  the  exile  of 
Elba  returned  to  claim  the  empire,  the  nation  received  him  with  open 
arms.  He  came  like  thunder  falling  from  a  clear  sky.  He  landed  at 
Cannes,  March  1st,  1815,  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  proclaimed  that 
he  would  bring  back  victory  chained  at  his  chariot  wheels.  His  old 
companions  in  arms  heard  the  well-known  voice,  and  ilew  to  surround 
him.  His  progress  resembled  the  welcome  of  some  mighty  conqueror 
revisiting  his  delighted  subjects,  his  brows  bound  with,  fresh  laurels 
gathered  in  the  glorious  campaign  which  is  to  terminate  his  wars.  The 
gallant  and  unfortunate  Labedoyere,  the  lion-hearted  Prince  of  Moskwa, 
bravest  of  the  brave,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  their  veteran  followers, 
the  soul  of  the  French  soldiery,  rushed  with  rapture  to  swell  the  train ; 
and  in  twenty  days  from  his  disembarkation  the  triumphal  procession 
entered  the  city  of  Paris.  The  degenerate  Bourbons,  the  obsolete  no- 
blesse, and  the  imbecile  emigrants,  who  had  pressed  upon  France  like  a 
deadly  incubus,  were  hurled  from  their  seats.  They  fled  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  their  besotted  partisans  followed  them.  The  professors 
of  the  doctrines  of  legitimacy,  divine  right,  and  absolutism,  hid  their 
diminished  heads,  and  were  silent  as  the  obscene  birds  of  night  before 
the  noonday  sun.  Bonaparte  was  a  second  time  emperor  by  the  will 
of  the  French  people. 

Here  was  again  a  golden  opportunity,  when  France  might  well  hope 
for  a  liberal  Constitution,  to  limit  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  to  guar- 
antee individual  liberty.  The  emperor  was  not  dazzled  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  first  reception:  he  saw  clearly  ail  the  peril  of  his  situation. 
He  felt  the  necessity  of  resting  his  power  on  that  popular  will  from 
•wliich  it  was  derived  5  and  he  promulgated  a  Constitution  which  imposed 
Eeasonable  restrictions  on  the  executive  will,  and  secured  a  tolerable . 
share  of  liberty  to  the  subject,  while  it  provided  the  means  of  consult- 
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mg  the  nation  on  tiie  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  allowed  it  a  direct  in- 
Soence  in  the  management  of  aSUirs.  By  this  Constitution,  and  in  the 
liberal  spirit  which  directed  it,  he  solemnly  promised  that  his  adminis- 
tration  should  be  regulated,  and  tho  conscientious  Benjamin  Constant, 
^th  other  leaders  of  that  patriotic  band  who  had  opposed  the  misgov- 
emment  of  the  restoration,  lent  him  their  cordial  support.  But  the 
legitimate  monarchs  beheld  in  a  popular  sovereign  their  national  foe. 
He  xvas  outlawed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  stigmatized  as  a  wild 
beast  to  be  hunted  down,  and  Europe  again  took  up  arms  ag£unst  the 
principles  and  the  man  of  the  revolution.  He  dashed  across  his  north- 
em  frontier,  trusting  to  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  and  attempted  to 
annihilate  by  separate  attacks  the  armies  of  Blucher  and  of  Wellington. 
Fortune  was  faithless  to  him.  The  battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and  of 
Ligny,  and  the  disastrous  route  at  Waterloo  xslosed  the  eventful  drama, 
and  swelled  the  grand  total  of  the  two  millions  of  victims  who  had  fallen 
in  this  protracted  struggle.  The  second  march  on  Paris,  the  second 
abdication,  ensued  without  an  interval,  and  the  hundred  days  were 
ended.  France  was  transformed  into  a  vast  encampment,  which  the 
allied  invaders  filled  with  a  million  of  heterogeneous  troops  of  all  nations 
and  laoguages.  Wild  Cossacks  from  the  Don  and  the  Volga  devoured 
and  laid  waste  the  harvests,  and  the  hoofs  of  the  Prussian  dragoon 
horses  profaned  the  Elysian  fields.  The  barbarians  of  the  north  glutted 
their  vengeance  upon  their  downcast  enemy ;  desolation  stalked  through 
hev  provinces,  and  plunder  rioted  in  her  cities.  The  monuments  of  her 
victories  were  overthrown,  her  treasures  of  art  torn  from  her  capital, 
and  that  queen  of  cities  drained  to  its  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  humilia.- 
tion.  The  greatest  captain  of  the  age,  when  he  found  it  impossible  to 
reach  the  common  asylum  of  the  unfortunate  in  this  home  of  liberty, 
threw  himself  upon  the  magnanimity  of  England,  and  was  consigned  to 
&  barren  volcanic  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  swept  by  the  per* 
petual  trade-winds,  and  alternately  drenched  by  torrents  of  rain,  or 
scorched  by  the  fierce  rays  of  the  tropical  sun.  On  this  inhospitable 
Me  he  lingered  out  the  sad  remnant  of  his  days,  and  that  he  preserved 
to  the  last  his  characteristic  traits  is  wit|[ieBsed  by  the  fact,  that  ia  tho 
Lour  of  bis  dissolution  the  dress  of  his  battles  covered  him,  the  field  bed 
of  Austerlitz  supported  his  sinking  frame,  and  the  sword  which  he  bad 
^rded  on  at  Marengo  lay  beneath  his  pillow.  He  is  now  resting  in  the 
bosom  of  that  rock  of  the  ocean ;  the  stone  of  his  prison-place  is  laid 
over  his  ashes ;  the  Soman  cement  covers  him  v/ho  tamed  the  Eoraan 
eagle.  His  fame  will  flourish  in  perennial  youth,  and  like  the  Phosnis, 
rise  freshly  from  his  tomb  as  often  as  successive  revolutions  shall  con- 
vulse the  world.   Peace  to  his  parted  spirit  1 
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After  tbe  final  effort  of  the  great  agitator  bad  been  baffled,  and  he 
secluded  in  the  water-girt  rock  of  banishment,  the  continent  was  quiet 
for  awhile;  no  more  was  to  b?  beard  of  w&rs  and  commotions,  and  the 
potentates  of  Europe  veget ;  nndisturbed  security  on  their  paternal 
thrones.  And  now  that  F  a  been  sufficiently  humbled  at  the  feet 

of  her  enemies,  now  that  L  j.e  confederate  nations  have  shorn  her  locks 
of  power,  and  have  no  longer  cause  to  fear  her  restless  ambition,  is  her 
ardent  longing  for  liberty  to  be  gratified,— -is  she  now,  after  these  re- 
peated disasters,  after  this  calamitous  issue  of  her  desperate  enterprise, 
to  be  blessed  with  Iree  institutions,  and  a  government  of  her  own  choice? 
Alasl  Very  far  from  all  this,— she  is  doomed  once  more  to  bow  under 
the  odious  yoke  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  rendered  still  more  galling  to 
her  proud  spirit  from  the  circumstance  that  foreign  arms  have  imposed 
it  on  her.  These  much  loathed  masters  rule,  as  in  a  conquered  country, 
a  people  which  despises  and  abhors  them.  Force,  therefore,  compels 
obedience ;  and  France  is  farther  from  the  object  of  the  revolution,  an 
object  she  will  never  cease  to  keep  in  view,  than  she  was  during  the 
period  of  the  first  restore' tion. 

.  The  disbanding  of  tht  army  which  had  shed  eternal  glory  over  the 
?uinals  of  France  j  the  execution,  as  traitors,  of  Labedoyere  and  Ney, 
who  had  only  acted  as  circumstances  compelled  them  to  act ;  the  base 
submission  of  the  French  government  to  refund  to  the  allied  sovereigns 
the  expenses  of  their  war  against  the  independence  of  France;  the 
agreement  that  the  troops  of  the  allies  should  be  quartered  for  years  in 
the  heart  of  France,  and  that  she  should  hold  herself  bound  to  support 
the  army  of  occupation,  filled  full  th'e  measure  of  universal  detestation. 
To  stifle  the  expression  of  this  feeling,  the  censorship  was  instituted,  the 
law  of  election  was  altered ;  prosecutions  for  political  offences  became 
frequent,  and  the  more  zealous  vliras^  in  a  treasonable  correspondence, 
begged  the  allies  to  allow  their  troops  to  remain  in  France,  when  they 
were  about  to  withdraw  them.  At  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle, 
France  was  leagued  with  the  northern  powers  in  their  policy  of  legiti- 
macy, armed  intervention  and  stability,— a  policy  more  fully  developed 
a6  Verona  in  1822,  and  which  it  devolved  on  Francs  to  illustrate  in  1823, 
by  the  march  on  Spain  of  one  hundred  thousand  French  troops  for  the 
sappression  of  democratic  principles  in  that  peninsula ;  so  that  it  was  not 
enough  for  this  high-minded  and  chivalrous  nation  to  be  forced  to  relin- 
quish with  bitter  regret  the  fruits  of  so  many  years  of  suffering,  but  she 
must  be  made  the  miserable  and  unwilling  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
her  masters  to  crush  the  rising  hopes  of  liberty  among'  a  neighboriog 
gallant  and  much  abused  people. 
Louis  XVin.,  weU-mSaning  but  weak,  died,  and  the  crown  passed  to 
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Cbarles  X.,  bigoted  and  obstinate.  The  victory  of  Navarino  lighted  ap 
for  a  moment  the  sombre  gloom  of  his  short  and  luckless  reign,  and  the 
conqaest  of  Algiers  threw  a  gleam  of  transient  splendor  over  the  Imt 
days  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  j  but  the  general  aspect  of  his  affairs  was 
lowering  and  ominous.  The  last  three  ministriea  in  the  service  of  le^fc, 
ima<grj  those  of  YiUele,  of  PortaliB,  and  Martignac,  and  finally  of  Polignac, 
conducted  the  government  to  the  precipice  over  which  it  threw  itself  oa 
the  day  of  the  issuing  of  the  three  fatal  ordonnances.  The  inconbiiderate 
outrage  that  day  offered  to  the  genius  of  democracy,  by  p'  ridministrntion 
smitten  with  judicial  blindness,  "  XJnweetingly  imporSni  ed  theii-  own  de- 
struction to  come  speedily  on  them." 

The  intolerable  provocation  with  which  they  dared  to  insult  the  en< 
thralled  Samson,  "despised  and  thought  extinguished  quite,  his  fiery 
virtue  roused;'*  and  grasping  the  pillars  whereon  their  much-abused 
power  reposed,  he  tumbled  the  whole  fabric  into  a  promiscuous  rum. 

The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  must  not  be  judged  by  itself,  or  by  its 
immediate  effects ;  but  as  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  revolutions.  It  is 
the  be^nniog  of  the  debdcle,  —  the  grand  breaking  up  of  the  genend 
congelation.  It  has  sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  tho  absurd  notion  of  pt^sive  obedience. 
For  the  first  time,  too,  the  foreign  powers  have  forborne  to  interfere,  for 
which  quiescence  they  had  doubtless  two  good  reasons ;  first,  the  con- 
sciousness tbat  their  own  armies  and  people  sympathized  with  the  insur* 
gent  natioaj,  and  not  with  the  overthrown  dynasty  j  and  that  therefore  ife 
might  be  apprehended,  if  they  should  be  mai'ched  into  the  infected  re- 
^on,  that  a  sudden  development  of  their  predisposition  toliberalim 
would  produce  cn  incurable  derangement  of  their  steady  habits  of  oba- 
dience  5  second,  the  recollection  that  the  career  of  Napoleon  had  demoa- 
strated  that  the  south-west  of  Europe  holds  the  good  military  positioa 
against  the  northern  despotisms,  and  that  in  cose  of  &  rupture,  France 
can  make  a  foray  upon  either  of  the  capitals  of  the  holy  allies,  at  her 
election.  This  is  a  great  point  gained  5  the  abolition  of  hereditary  peer- 
age h  cnotliGP,  though  it  mmt  bs  confessed  that  in  most  respacts  tho 
diange  of,  masters  has  not  beea  a  change  of  system.  The  significaat 
coldness  with  which  Siassia  receive^the  annunciation  of  the  new  dynasty 
left  the  French  no  tmm  to  doubt,  that  if  it  waa  not  prudent  and  cqr- 
Tcaient  to  resent  their  late  exerdss  of  the  right  to  b©  p  aUers  down  and 
setters  up  of  their  cua  Mugs,  still  they  wers  considered  as  on  their  gosd 
bohavior  for  iho  fot;i!;o.  Tfes  rpvemm^at  looked  for  Bisppoft,  eves 
for  toleration,  ims\  foreign  despotismsj  only  m.  proporiioa  as  it  shoaH 
disappoint  the  ezpectalions  of  those  who  achieved  the  rsvolutioa,  and  it 
seesis  to  have  been  ^ssioas  to  deserve  th©  forbsaraace  of  the  self-con- 
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stitQted  regulators  of  the  continent  The  veaerable  Lafayette  sliai- 
Sed  from  his  post  of  commander-ia-chief  of  the  National  Guards ;  the 
office  itself  was  abolished :  unpopular  nominations  were  made  and  per- 
sisted in ;  the  men  and  the  principles  of  July  were  discountenanced ; 
Poland  was  left  to  struggle  and  perish  unaided ;  the  projects  of  the 
movement  party  were  disconcerted,  and  their  policy  scouted,  and  the 
rule  of  action  seemed  to  be  never  to  advance  while  it  was  possible  to  re 
msm  stationary.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  pronounced  that  this  experi- 
ment is  conclusive  of  the  fact,  that  either  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
is  equally  incapable  of  ruling  an  enlightened  nation  in  a  liberal  spirit: 
and  though  we  cannot  expect  such  an  event  immediately,  still  we  are 
waiting  for  the  occurrence  of  another  more  effectual  revolution,  to  be 
accomplished  by.  moral  means,  and  to  finish  the  work  of  the  last. 

The  Spanish  peninsula,  whose  position  recommends  to  it  so  strongly  & 
perpetual  neutrality,  and  whose  colonial  dominions  contributed  so  much 
to  estrange  it  from  the  internal  order  of  Europe,  has  Unwisely  entan^ed 
itself  in  quarrels  with  wMch  it  had  no  concern,  and  Ims  consummated  its 
own  ruin  by  unnecessary  connections  and  unnatural  antipathies.  With 
an  intellectual,  brave,  ardent,  passionate,  heroic  population, — souls 
formed  of  fire  and  children  of  the  sun, — a  licentious  and  bigoted  court 
ha  neglected  the  advantages  and  wasted  the  resources  which  the  national 
diaracter.  afforded,*  and  dragged  her  along  the  !>rink  of  frightful  preci- 
pices to  a  melancholy  but  sure  perdition.  Hurried,  against  her  interest, 
into  the  war  of  conspiring  monarchs  against  the  French  republic,  a  war 
in  which  the  lavish  expenditure  of  her  treasure,  her  eommerce,  her  pos- 
sessions, and  her  fame,  led  only  to  most  discredited  results,  she  was  left 
to  conclude  by  m  ignominous  peace,  tiiose  hostilities  which  she  should 
Imvo  avoided  before  they  were  ventured  on.  Scarce  was  the  treaty 
elgaed,  when  she  fooKshly  entered  into  a  contest  with  Great  Britain,  aa 
eaemy  with  whom  she  could  never  cope,  and  out  of  the  series  of  losses 
and  disasters  which  she  experienced  on  this  occaj)ion  she  was  brought  by 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  chastised  but  mi  made  wiser  by  her  sufieringa. 
"Wkm  this  short  trace  was  broken,  Sfjir'n  purchased  of  Mapoleoa  psr- 
mission  to  remain  neutral  by  the  payiaeat  of  a  monthly  tribute,  and  by 
secret  reixiforcements  of  seamen  for  Ms  navy ;  an  arrangement  wMdi 
England  resented  by  the  capture  of  her  bullion  fleet  and  tho  destruction 
of  its  a>nvo7.  Not  content  v  .th  this  fiagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of 
dvUised  warfate,  she  proceeded  to  demaad  that  tho  equipment  of  ssMps 
€.?  war  m  Spanish  ports  should  ba  forthwith  Baspaaded,  Tho  ra^uislticn 
WS3  not  complied  with :  His  Catholic  Majesty  fdfc  coiapslled  to  deebro 
wa?  against  England.  In  less  than  a  year  after  Spain  had  avowed  hQT- 
self  aa  enemy.  Nelson  samihilated  her  marine  at  Ttsfalgar,  the  crowiiisg 
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vletory  of  Ma  bright  career  i  while  shortly  after,  Miranda  escited  the 
iasarrectionary  spirit  in  her  American  provinces,  which  four  years  later 
ho  instigated  to  break  out  again  under  more  favorable  auspices,  and 
whidi  slumbered  not  until  her  vast  colonial  possessions  were  severed 
from  s31  dependence  on  the  parent  state.  Under  the  guidance  of  Godoj, 
the  infamous  Prince  of  Peace,  lured  by  the  promised  spoil  of  Portugal, 
Spain  was  but  too  deeply  involved  in  the  ambitious  enterprises  of  Napo- 
leon, while  her  royal  family,  embroiled  in  domestic  discords,  offered  a 
tempting  and  an  easy  prey  to  the  iron  grasp  of  the  conqueror.  Whether 
it  were  his  passion  for  aggrandizement,  or  a  philanthropic  v/ish  to  deliver 
a.  gallant  nation  from  the  miseries  which  a  misgovernment,  the  most 
preposterous,  was  inflicUng  on  her,  or  the  undeniable  necessity  of  making 
her  resources  subservient  to  his  general  system  under  a  more  energetic 
and  efficient  administration,  or  all  these  motives  combined,  the  opportu- 
nity was  too  flattering  to  be  resisted :  he  converted  Spain  into  an  appan* 
age  of  his  imperial  family,  and  delegated  his  brother  Joseph  to  occupy 
the  vacant  throne.  The  throne  was  filled,  the  miUtary  posts  were  seized, 
the  passes  guarded,  and  the  country  seemed  to  be  permanently  subjugated 
before  a  blow  was  struck.  To  alleviate  the  bitter  feelings  wliich  subjec- 
tion to  a  foreign  master  never  fails  to  excite,  the  new  dynasty  proposed 
to  confer  on  Spain  blessings  of  incalculable  value.  It  tendered  political 
regeneration  to  a  people  exhausted  and  degraded  by  the  vile  misrule  d 
a  despicable  tyranny.  It  conferred  and  guaranteed  a  new  constitatioa 
eminently  calculated  to  draw  forth  her  neglected  resources :  it  aboliabeS 
that  antiquated  restrictive  system,  which  had  there,  as  is  its  tendec(y 
everywhere,  depressed  agriculture  and  destroyed  commerce :  it  provided 
more  effectually  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property,  a  more  equal 
and  vigorous  administration  of  justice,  means  for  the  education  of  the 
common  people,  equal  toleration  to  all  sects  of  religion,  equal  protectioa 
to  all  classes  of  industry.  It  swept  away  the  tribunals  of  the  infernal 
Inquisition ;  it  cut  off  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  aristocracy ;  in  a 
word,  it  emancipated  the  industry,  persons,  property,  and  conaciencea  of 
f  EiQ  people.  In  these  inteatioao  it  was  sincere,  for  Bonaparte's  interests 
T/ere  identical  with  those  of  Spain.  By  raising  her  people  from  tlie 
permanent  inferiority  into  which  vicious  institutions  and  the  debs^ing 
inSuence  of  a  corrupt,  profligate,  venal,  and  perverae  government  had 
degraded  it ;  by  exalting  her  in  the  standard  of  improvement  to  a  level 
Viith  the  racsi'  civilised  nations  of  modem  times,  he  hoped  to  develop 
ra-|>!'5.!y  tlioaa  immeFsce  resoarces  wMcli  ho  was  dcsiroaa  to  employ.  But 
ti:o  haughty,  headstrong  Spaniard  took  little  nots  of  this,  obvious  tkougs. 
it  might  be  to  the  obtoscst  intellect  j  m  infatuation  possessed  him,  over 
whjch  h-Q  hB3  eincQ  lameRted  mth  mmj  CTjmson  tears.  The  bli^^; 
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feaa^ctsm  of  the  monks,  natural  enemies  of  an  enlightened  government, 
the  brotal  ferocity  of  a  crafty,  cruel,  and  vindictive  people,  broke  into 
open  rebellion  everywhere ;  and  extraordinary,  wild,  and  anomalous 
was  the  manifestation  of  popular  wrath  which  burst  in  an  overwheiming 
hnrricane  upon  the  heads  of  the  devoted  French. 

War  to  the  knife  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt,  was  not  only  proclaimed  by 
Palafox,  but  carried  on  by  innumerable  chiefs  of  bands  of  guerrillas. 
The  imcontroHable  fierceness  of  anger,  and  the  long  cherished  tenacity 
of  vengeance,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Spaniard  when  pro- 
voked, exhibited  themselves  in  deeds  of  ruthless  cruelty.  Officers 
and  even  civilians  travelling  in  security  were  waylaid  and  shotj 
every  straggling  soldier  that  could  be  cut  off  from  his  detachment 
was  butchered  by  the  mob;  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  medical 
attendants  were  murdered  without  shame  or  remorse,  and  French 
troops,  who  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  under  a  solemn  capit- 
xilation,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood  in  the  face  of  day.  Treachery 
was  employed  to  inveigle  victims  into  the  toils,  and  assassination  wreak- 
ed itself  on  innocent  and  meritorious  citizens  as  well  as  enemies.  Yet 
these  ebullitions  must  have  subsided,  this  outbreaking  of  passionate  en-^ 
tkusiasm  would  have  died  away  from  the  excess  of  its  undefined  fury, 
bad  it  not  been  fostered  by  British  gold  and  British  arms.  Napoleon 
poshed  forward  several  columns,  each  resting  on  the  mmn  army  from 
which  it  radiated,  and  spread  them  over  the  peninsula,  overpowering 
opposition  as  they  went.  But  the  directing  head  could  not  be  every- 
where at  once :  while  he  was  settling  affairs  with  Austria,  the  irresolu- 
tion and  incapacity  of  Savary  and  Dupont  led  to  disasters  which  neither 
the  daring  intrepidity  of  Junot,  the  ever  watchful  activity  of  Soult,  the 
Sery  impetuosity  and  long  tried  skill  and  valor  of  Ney,  nor  all  the 
sagacity  and  genius  of  M^aena,  the  favorite  child  of  victory,  were  suf- 
fident  fully  to  retrieve.  During  six  bloody  campaigns,  the  tide  of  war 
ebbed  and  fiowed,  till  fortune  and  the  elements  drove  back  the  child  and 
champion  of  the  revolution  discomfited  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  Mos- 
cow, and  then  it  was  that  the  victorious  Wellington,  defeating  them  in 
one  pitched  battle  after  another,  chased  the  survivors  of  that  hard  fc  "  ' 
straggle  across  the  Bidassoa. 

Spain  is  now  freed  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  her  national  independence  L 
secured ;  is  she  to  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  that  legitimate  despotism 
which  had  dilapidated  the  resources,  perverted  the  moral  sense  and  de- 
based the  lofty  character  of  the  nation  5  is  the  individual  independence 
o£  man  to  bs  recognized ;  will  a  grateful  king,  not  immindful  that  tho 
he=it  blood  of  his  people  has  been  poured  out  without  stint,  like  water, 

his  causej  respect  their  rights,  accede  to  their  reasonable  requests,  and 
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ratify  the  comtitatioa  they  have  established  in  his  absence?  Alas  I  no. 
That  constitution  he  annuls,  the  regency  and  the  C 'tes,t7hose  mistaken 
patriotism  had  preserved  for  him  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  arrests 
and  punishes  for  the  crime  of  having  been  faithful  ta  him.  He  restores 
the  convents,  recalls  and  reinstates  the  Jesuits  and  revives  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  friends  of  the  Corte^  and  of  Joseph  are  condenmed  alike, 
with  their  wives  and  children  to  perpetual  exile.  Officers  who  had 
aided  in  his  restoration  are  executed  as  conspirators  if  they  incur  the 
dislike  of  the  domineering  monks,  and  his  few  honest  counsellors  are 
banished  or  imprisoned  because  they  dare  to  utter  unpalatable  truths. 
Meanwhile  the  privateers  of  the  South  American  patriots  cruised  before 
Cadiz,  cut  up  the  commerce,  and  captured  prizes  within  sight  of  the 
coast.  Vast  preparations  exhausted  the  national  resources,  to  attempt 
the  chimerical  project  of  reconquering  the  American  insurgents,  and  the 
people  were  exasperated  with  extraordinary  taxes,  while  the  industry 
and  property  of  the  country  were  encumbered  by  heavy  loans  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  which  extortion  could  not  satisfy.  When  this  genuine 
Bourbon  returned,  and  his  people  received  him  with  open  arms,  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  grant  them  a  liberal  constitution,  security  of  prop- 
erty and  person,  and  liberty  of  the  press :  the  perfidious  monster  ful- 
filled none  of  these  fair  promises,  but  committed  instead  all  the  enormi- 
ties that  have  been  described.  Human  nature  could  not  long  endure  it 
The  very  army,  proverbially  the  passive  instrument  of  despots,  revolted 
against  such  an  atrocious  dereliction  of  good  faith,  and  so  execrable  an 
abandonment  of  eveiy  principle  of  duty,  gratitude,  or  honor.  Biego 
raised  the  cry  of  liberty  on  the  first  of  January,  1820,  and  Quiroga, 
delivered  from  confinement,  superintended  the  rising  of  an  insurgent 
nation.  Ferdinand  abandoned  by  his  troops  swore  to  support  the  con- 
stitution and  sununoned  the  Cortes.  Now  was  the  time  to  redeem  Ms 
honor,  and  to  repossess  himself  of  the  affections  and  confidence  he  had 
so  justly  forfeited.  Let  him  be  true  to  the  oath  he  has  sworn,  true  to 
the  nation,  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  oblivion  will  close  over  his 
glariag  and  multiplied  offences.  A  magnanimous  people  would  forget 
their  wrongs  and  remember  only  the  redressor.  The  glory  of  the  na- 
tion would  illuminate  his  name  with  some  portion  of  its  lustre ;  impar- 
tial history,  looking  only  to  final  results,  would  deliver  it  to  the  remotest 
posterity  with  blessings  and  with  eulogies,  instead  of  handing  it  down 
forever  to  incur,  "what  it  now  deserves  and  receives,  the  scorn,  derision 
and  contempt,  msslediction  and  anathema  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  spectacle  of  a  free  nation  was  not  to  be  tolerated  on  the  conti- 
nent. France  and  her  allied  masters  determined  in  their  infernal  con- 
claves the  ruin  and  the  misery*  of  unfortunate,  noble  Spain.   A  hundred 
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tJiousand  soldiers  crossed  the  frontiers,  under  the  Duke  of  Angooleme, 
to  tread  out  the  last  spark  of  liberty  in  Spain.  Step  by  step,  overcom- 
ing a  brave  resistance,  he  advanced  through  the  country :  the  patriots 
unaided,  were  suffered  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  integrity;  for  though 
British  allies,  arms,  and  subsidies  were  furnished  Spain  for  the  defence 
of  Spanish  independence  against  a  benefactor  who  effected  melioration 
fordbly,  Britain  could  not  spare  a  soldier,  a  musket,  or  a  shilling  to  de- 
fend Spanish  liberty  against  foreign  invasion  when  it  came  in  the  name 
of  a  legitimate  tyrant  to  inflict  on  his  miserable  subjects  absolutism  and 
aJJ  its  concomitant  woes.  On  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1823,  the 
absolute  king  left  Cadiz  and  joyfully  threw  himself  into  the  camp  of  his 
deliverers.  From  that  fatal  day  when  Ferdinand,  the  ingrate,  again 
found  in  his  grasp  that  iron  sceptre,  with  which  from  May,  1814,  to 
March,  1820,  he  had  oppressed  a  generous  people,  down  to  the  present 
date,  one  continued  system  of  persecution  has  been  constantly  pursued, 
which  surpasses  in  its  iniquity  and  perfidy  the  vilest  and  the  meanest 
acts  of  Nero  and  Caligula.  From  that  day  Spain  has  been  blasted  with 
the  paralysis  of  this  abhorred  legitimacy.  Her  choicest  sons,  unright- 
eously condemned  to  suffer  a  frightful  death  as  the  recompense  of  their 
'civic  virtues,  have  sought,  from  the  free  States  of  North  America  to  the 
despotic  empire  of  Morocco,  a  refuge  from  the  atrocious  injustice  and 
fell  pursuit  of  the  modern  Heliogabalus,  who,  ingrate  and  despot  as  he 
is,  has  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  the  legitimates  of  Europe,  in  establish- 
ing a  goverumeni;  as  opposed  to  what  the  illumination  of  this  age  requires, 
as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  patricidal  idejis  of  his  brothers  the  late 
autocrat  of  Russia,,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  rest  of  the  cohort 
of  the  sovereigns  of  degraded  Europe.  But  though  freedom's  sacred 
fire  be  scattered  and  trodden  down,  some  lingering  sparks  must  yet  sur- 
we,  hidden  and  smouldering  beneath  the  recent  ashes.  The  misnamed 
Holy  Alliance  reposes  in  false  security  upon  the  bayonets  of  its  mercen- 
aries,—but  let  it  be  ever  present  to  their  recollection,  that  not  the  least 
portentous  of  the  wonderful  phenomena,  which  our  age,  fruitful  in  won- 
ders, has  exhibited,  was  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  whose  mercenaries  in 
a  moment  became  freemen,  and  raised  that  cry  of  liberty  which  made 
them  tremble  on  their  thrones.  That  if  Spain  displayed  this  then  un- 
paralleled spectacle  in  the  year  1820,  a  neighboring  nation  has  repeated 
it  in  1830,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  such  an  example  may  ex- 
tend its  influence  before  another  decade  of  years  has  run  its  course. 
Tyrants  have  taught  the  people  to  be  free,  and  to  value  the  blessings  for 
the  price  it  costs,  end  the  bliss  it  brings.  Without  Tarquin  would 
Eome  have  been  free  ?  It  is  with  great  justice  that  Rousseau  has  styled 
THE  psiNCE  of  Machiavel  the  text  book  of  republicans.  The  invasion 
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of  Spmn  hy  Napoleon,  whether  jastMable  or  wajustifiable,  occasioned 
the  wonderful  impulse  which  European  lihsi^y  finallj  received.  Ths 
cyionny  of  Ferdiisand  prepared  the  public  Blind  for  the  revolution  of 
1820,  and  the  liberty  then  prodmmed,  though  overthrown,  has  left  a 
germ  in  the  Spanish  soil  which  sooner  or  later  must  produce  souls  of  a 
temper  fimp.  enough  to  undertake  the  destruction  of  that  hydra  of  des- 
potism which  noT7  proudly  bo^ts,  that  it  has  secured  forever  its  reign  of 
abomination  and  infamy. 

Of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  it  is  necessary  to  say  boi 
a  few  words  in  the  present  connection.  Fear  and  jealousy  of  her 
stronger  neighbor,  Spain,  had  naturally  led  Portugal  to  throw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  Great  B;.itain,  of  which  latter  power  she  had  been  a 
mcr9  dependency  for  -sywd  than  a  century.  The  Spanish  revolution  of 
1820,  was  Iisitsted  in  Portugal  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  En- 
couraged by  France  and  Spain,  the  apostolicals  and  absolutists,  after  in- 
cessant intrigues  and  rebellions  with  varying  success,  have  at  last  sub- 
verted the  constitution  then  adopted,  though  sustained  by  England  under 
Canning's  ministry.  Since  the  counter-revolution  triumphed,  Don  M- 
guel,  proclaimed  absolute  king,  has  run  a  mad  career  of  usurpation  and 
Qrrannyo  Poison  and  the  poignard,  secret  assassination,  and  public 
massacre  in  open  day,  the  execution  of  the  flower  of  Portuguese  nobili- 
ty, ccmfiscations  of  the  most  tempting  estates,  the  imprisonment  of  forty 
thousand  of  his  subjects  on  suspicion  of  dislike  to  the  despotism  which 
had  wrested  feom  them  their  liberties,  and^threateaed  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives,  the  expulsion  from  their  native  soil  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
its  worthiest  citizens ;  these  are  the  means  hitherto  employed  to  perpe^ 
tuate  the  withering  curse  of  his  domination  over  a  prostrate,  groaning, 
desolated  kingdom ;  these  are  the  proofs  he  has  eshibited  to  m  observ- 
ing world,  that  a  lawful  sovereign,  for  as  such  the  legitimates  of  Europe 
have  recognized  him,  can  overact  the  direst  excesses  of  the  foulest  Jaco= 
binism,  and  perpetrate  deeds  of  unequalled  enormity  and  baseness,  with° 
out  provocation  or  palliation,  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  of 
tsajver22l  silGSsy  of  Ms  ov/a  creatioa.  For  &vg  years  helpless  Portugal 
has  been  given  up  to  him  for  a  prey :  this  ogre  has  feastbd  his  diabolical 
appetites  in  every  modification  of  torture  exercdsed  upon  her,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  mi^ce  could  suggest  to  him,  and  has  not  yet  supped  fall  of 
horrors.  We  can  only  hope  that  a  day  of  retribution  must  soon  coraCc 
We  trust  indeed  that  it  has  arrived.  Already  in  his  dastardly  SigM 
&&m  ooacliga  punishsieat,  he  hears  behind  him  the  eseltiag  shouts  of  c. 
capital  freed  &om  his  detested  presence  s  -but  though  at  last  deliverefl 
fsom  his  fangs,  Porkigal  must  long  languish  beneath  the  wounds  he  hsB 
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If  we  turn  to  the  Italian  peninstils,  the  prospect  there  is  scarcely 
more  esMIsrating.  Northern  Italy,  the  richer  half,  perteins  to  Au8tri% 
a  power  smpregnably  strong,  who  holds  it  with  a  grasp  not  easily 
loosened.  Southern  Italy  must  remaia  subservient  to  England  as  long 
as  she  commands  the  Mediterranean.  Italy,  the  garden  of  Europe,  the 
home  of  ancient  power  and  the  cradle  of  modem  civilization,  if  incor° 
pcrated  into  one  firce  nation,  might  agmn  he  independent^  powerful,  and 
happy :  but  ferocious  hands  have  torn  her  into  fragments,  and  with  all 
the  elements  of  greatness  and  of  happiness,  exciting  union,  she  is 
doomed  to  insignificance  and  misery.  The  republics  which  started  into 
being,  full  of  hope,  at  the  stormy  termination  of  the  last  century,  have 
passed  away  like  a  shadow,  and  are  forgotten :  when  Naples  undertook 
to  repeat  the  Spanish  melodrama,  the  Holy  Alliance  precipitated  Aiistria 
upon  her  $  and  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets  enforced  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  homily  read  to  her  by  the  Congress  of  Laybach. 

Notwithstanding  these  untoward  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  their 
ominous  aspect,  the  maintainers  of  the  righteous  cause  by  no  means  de- 
spair. Good  principles  have  in  their  nature  a  recuperative  vigor.  They 
may  be  hidden  in  silence  and  lie  buried  in  obloquy,  but  though  you  pile 
on  them  mountains,  they  will  rise  elastic  from  beneath  the  pressure.  Yen 
cannot  wash  away  the  fond  devotion  to  their  natural  rights,  from  the 
memory  of  a  people  whose  hearts  have  once  throbbed  wHh  the  holy  love 
of  liberty,  though  you  shed  such  rivers  of  their  best  blood  would  the 
multitudinous  seas  incarnadine.  It  becomes  an  instinct  and  a,  passion, 
which  many  waters  of  aMction  cannot  quench,  nor  all  the  billows  of  ad- 
versity overwhelm.  The  blood  of  the  marlyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  churchy 
aad  the  dying  exhortations  of  innumerable  patriots,  victims  in  the  great 
Qtraggle  between  right  and  power,  failing  like  good  seed  into  good  ground^ 
have  brought  forth  an  hundred-fold  in  the  hearts  of  the  survivors,  un- 
changeable resolves  to  achieve  their  purpose,  and  steadfast  hate  against 
sS.  who  oppose  its  consummation. 

Europe  is  full  of  firm,  determined  spirits  burning  for  freedom,  and  m 
!aose  fised  decree  is  ■written  in  the  hook  of  fete  than  that  she  sjirJi'l  '!'3S 
&ee.  As  sure  as  the  God  of  heaven  is  a  God  of  justice,  so  sure  she 

SHALL  BE  FBEE. 

Bnt  although  such  are  our  hopes  and  such  our  confidence  in  human 
perfectibility  in  general,  and  in  the  future  fortunes  of  Europe  in  parti- 

eiOfir,  still  it  is  not  to  be  disgisssed  that  many  obstacles  intervene  between 
li62>  present  sifcaation.  aad -the  ultimate  fulfiiEaeat  of  thos.e' anticipatioBD 
.  %hich  a  fen  reliance  oa  Providence  enables  us  to  entertain.  These  olb- 
sfecles  are  the  same  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  suggestions  of 
sages,  aad  the  eshoitations  of  patriots,  though  received  with  hearty 
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quiescence  by  innumerable  multitude;'  of  the  wise  and  good  in  every: 
country,  from  effecting  any  considerable  portion  of  those  desirable  meli- 
orations  in  the  condition  of  the  political  world  at  which  they  have  aimed. 
Let  us  review  the  picture  we  have  sketched  and  see  what  are  these  ob- 
stacles, that  knowing  them  we  may  know  how  to  avoid  them ;  that  being 
preeminently  fortunate  in  our  exemption  from  their  baneful  operation, 
WQ  may  know  how  to  guard  and  preserve,  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  in- 
valuable prerogative.  Let  us  look  back  and  ask,  why  such  repeated  de- 
feats, such  melancholy  disasters?  Why  have  the  very  experiments 
which  seemed  rich3st  with  promise,  proved  blackest  with  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  golden  fruit,  fair  to  the  eye,  only  mocked  the  taste  mth. 
dust  and  bitter  ashes  ?  Why  have  so  many  well  meant,  generous  ef- 
fortSj  of  so  many  splendid  capacities,  of  so  many  magnanimous  hearts, 
undertaken  imder  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  ended  in  grievous 
loss — worse  route — more  nttiserable  ruin  ?  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, in  which  philanthropy  is  so  deeply  interested,  may  be  compre- 
hended in  a  single  word, — a  word  which  speaks  volumes  of  consolation 
and  encouragement  to  ourselves.  The  great  secret  of  all  their  mis- 
fortunes, the  fatal  clog,  the  weight  that  hangs  like  a  millstone  about  the 
neck  of  European  liberalism,  is  the  absence  of  a  real,  substantial,  na- 
tional independence.  For  this  fundamental  defect  in  their  system, 
they  have  as  yet  found  no  remedy,  and  probably  none  can  be  found  till 
the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  interference  is  abandoned  in  practice  by  all, 
as  most  huve  already  renounced  it  in  theory. 

Independence  is  the  taliaman  which  secures  aU  our  other  blessings, 
among  v/hich  peace,  prosperity,  and  liberty  are  not  the  least,  and  it  is  to 
the  federal  Union  that  we  owe  both  it  and  them.  Let  us  examine  the 
evidence  of  this  proposition  and  then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  appreciate 
tl'.e  value  of  independence,  and  recognize  that  the  declaration  of  the  fourth 
of  July,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  of 
geventcen  hondrcd  and  eighty-three,  gave  us  not  the  empty  name  of 
independence  merely,  but  a  real  independence,  ihen  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  feel  the  force  of  the  sentiment,  the  federal  Union,  it  must  he  preserved; 
n,  sentiment  \7orthy  the  lips  of  the  illustrious  chief  who  uttered  it,  and 
■??hose  talents,  energy,  and  influence  are  all  concentrated  to  the  one 
grand  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union. 

When  on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  a  grand  committee  of  which  the  Honorable  Nathan  Dane  was 
dinirmao,  reported  to  Congress  their  entire  conviction  of  the  inefficiency 
of  tliQ.  federal  government  under  the  old  confederation,  and  of  the 
aecesaity  of  devising  such  further  provisions  as  should  render  the  same 
adequMc  .to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union,  and  strongly  jreconu^ended  to 
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the  different  legislatures  to  send  delegates  to  tte  convention  at  PMIs- 
delphia  which  formed  the  present  Conatitution,  they  not  only  felt  the 
evils  to  which  the  want  of  a  supreme  federal  head  exposed  the  country, 
While  the  bands  of  union  were  so  loose  that  we  could  not  he  entitled  to 
the  character  of  a  nation, — they  not  only  perceived  that  the  country 
stood  upon  the  verge  of  ruin ;  divided  against  itself;  all  ties  dissolved  j 
all  parties  claiming  authority  and  refusing  obedience;  sedition,  though 
iatimidated,  not  disarmed;  ourselves  in  debt  to  foreignera,  and  large 
svaos  due  internally ;  the  taxes  In  arrears  are  still  accumulating ;  manu- 
factures destitute  of  materials,  capital,  and  skiU;  agriculture  despondent; 
commerce  bankrupt,* — they  not  only  saw  and  felt  all  this,  I  say,  but 
they  felt  the  imminent  danger  of  still  greater  evils  which  as  yet  they 
laaew  not  of;  they  saw  the  combustibles  collected;  the  mine  prepared; 
the  smallest  spark  capable  of  producing  an  explosion.  Their  sagacity 
showed  them  in  no  distant  future  the  fearful  vision  of  the.  abyss  of 
anarchy  into  which  they  must  plunge  when  that  explosion  had  scattered 
the  crazy  fabric  of  then*  government.  Hanging  over  the  precipice  they 
gazed  into  the  dark  recesses  beyond,  and  there  beheld  the  broken 
and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union;  States  dis- 
severed, discordant,  belligerent;  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or 
drenched,  it  might  be,  in  fraternal  blood.f  The  Congress  who  accepted 
that  report  knew  well  that  a  way  of  escape  must  be  found  from  the 
perils  that  environed  them,  and  they  knew,  too,  that  no  other  refuge 
xeinained  than  the  possibility  of  erecting  an  efficient,  substantial,  and 
permanent  government.  They  knew  that  a  more  intimate  xmom  of  the 
States  must  be  established  or  the  country  must  perish :  every  ray  of  hope 
that  could  light  them  on  in  any  course  but  this,  was  already  extinguished. 
When  Washington,  in  the  same  year,  consented  to  serve  in  the  coaven- 
tion  called  for  that  purpose,  to  assist  in  "averting  the  contemptible 
figure  which  the  American  conununities  were  about  to  make  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  with  their  separate,  independent,  jealous,  State 
sovereignties,"  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  momentous  import  of  the  crisis 
and  of  the  appalling  weight  of  responsibility  which  devolved  upon  the 
Snembers  of  that  body.  He  looked  forward  to  success  in  this  SbsI 
undertaking  as  to  a  welcome  salvation  from  the  vortex  of  ruin,  end 
he  looked  upon  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  if  it  had  issued  in  failure,  as 
upon  the  wreck  of  American  liberties,  and  the  catastrophe  of  republican 
governments  forever. 

It  needed  not  the  study  of  the  Amphyctionic  council,  or  of  the 
Achaian  league,  or  of  any  of  those  ephemeral  alliances  which  were 
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coatmually  forming  and  dissolving  anxong  the  ancient  petty  states  of 
Greece,  to  impress  upon  bis  mind  tlie  solemn  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  the  view  he  then  took  of  the  posture  of  our  affairs.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  explore  the  annals  of  the  German  empire ;  to  peruse  the 
chronicles  of  the  unceasing  and  murderous  struggles  of  the  Italiaa 
republics ;  to  search  the  history  of  the  restless,  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
or  examine  the  records  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Comitries ; 
no,  nor  to  recur  to  any  other  unsuccessful  experiment,  ancient  or  modem, 
to  be  abundantly  satisfied  that  the  relation  of  free  States,  bordering  on 
each  other  and  not  restrmned  by  a  common  government,  is  a  relation  of 
fierce,  relentless,  and  almost  unintermitted  warfare.  The  circumstances 
of  the  times  exhibited  but  too  distinctly  the  prevailing  tendencies; 
collisions  were  becoming  every  day  more  frequent  and  more  violent; 
the  fury  of  hostile  passions  was  kindling  fast)  and,  vnth  a  little  more 
fanning  would  have  burst  into  one  universal,  all-devouring  conflagra- 
tion. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  America  was  saved.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Washington,  and  his  illustrious  compeers,  she  trod  the  path  of  safety, 
and  her  progress  in  it  has  been  a  career  of  unparalleled  prosperity  and 
glory.  Her  wise  men  erected  the  well  proportioned  edifice  of  a  national 
government,  upon  which  foreign  nations  could  not  look  but  with  respect; 
under  whose  protection  the  several  States  enjoy  securely  all  their  re- 
served rights  without  encroaching  upon  each  other's  privileges  or  con- 
victing with  each  other's  interests;  beneath  whose  friendly  shelter 
cgiieulture,  commerce,  and  the  arts  thrive  and  fructify.  May  its  bless- 
ings be  magnificent  as  its  objects,  coextensive  with  its  influence,  and  its 
duration  lasting  as  time ;  and  when,  after  a  complete  century  shall  have 
Ewlied  over  the  continent,  and  two  hundred  millions  of  freemen  calling 
our  laagaage  their  mother  tongue,  shall  have  peopled,  but  not  crowdeii, 
our  vast  territory,  may  they  as  one  united  nation  of  brethren,  look 
forward,  through  the  distant  and  dim  perspective  of  countless  future 
ages,  to  the  bright  vision  of  coming  generations,  more  numerous,  wiser, 
liappier,  and  better  ihan  themselves,  successively,  to  the  end  of  time, 
\iiih.  the  same  confidence  in  the  perfeetibilit^y'  of  our  race,  and  the  sasie 
relianco  on  the  overruling  favor  of  Providence  with  which  we  now  look 
forward  to  their  destiny^  ' 

In  these  delightful  anticipations  we  may  indulge  without  fear  of  self- 
delusion  ;  but  had  the  relaxation  of  the  federal  government  proceeded 
to  its  annifcllatioaj  had  the  Union  been  dis£?o!ved  instead  of  strengtbeEed, 
tliQVQ  cxQ  a  tboossT^d  vmja  in  which  li  might  iilu!3trate  the  miseries  v/Mcii 
mmt  of  neesssity  follow.  Of  these,  the  extent  to  v/hich  I  have  already 
teed  you?  patience  will  allow  me  to  select  but  one,  that  to"  which  I  have 
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already  alluded,  the  calamitous  course  and  disastrous  issues  of  all  tlie 
revolutions  in  Ejirope  since  our  own.  Let  us  begin  our  investigations 
with  the  history  of  France,  since  in  France  the  revolutionary  volcano 
first  broke  out,  and  all  the  other  revolutionary  phenomena  of  the  old 
world  are  but  secondary  explosions  consequential  upon  that  grand 
primary  eruption. 

Whence  originated  ail  those  abuses  in  France  which  rendered  the 
revolution  unavoidable  ?  From  war  and  from  the  liability  to  war  to 
which  the  nation  had  always  been  exposed.  The  origin  of  privileged 
classes  was  in  war  and  conquest.  The  Franks  had  conquered  the  Gauls, 
and  the  nation  was  for  a  long  time  composed  of  two  classes :  the  invaders, 
the  Franks,  formed  the  nobility ;  the  subdued  Gauls  were  the  commons, 
the  peasantry,  roturiers,  base-born.  The  aristocracy  not  only  derived  its 
origin  from  conquest :  it  supported  itself  by  war.  An  immense  military 
establishment  was  kept  up,  and  to  them  belonged  exclusively  all  the 
titles,  honors,  emoluments,  and  influence  of  military  command.  The 
government  was  despotic,  because  a  constant  recurrence  of  wars  made  a 
very  strong  government  necessary  to  develop  the  energies  essential  to 
the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  because  the  consequent  superiority  of  the 
military  class  over  the  civil,  and  the  concentration  of  the  military  power 
in  the  hantls  of  the  sovereign  had  enabled  the  government,  particularly 
daring  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  to  make  itself  even  much 
stronger  than  was  necessary,  and  indeed  to  monopolize  all  power  in 
itself.  The  court  squandered  away  the  treasures  of  the  nation,  because 
it  is  the  natm*al  tendency  of  a  military  life  to  beget  a  passion  for  splendor, 
pomp,  and  profusion.  The  army  ~  I  mean  those  who  held  military 
honors  as  well  as  those  who  served  -—  absorbed  most  of  the  resources 
of  the  nation,  because  it  is  the  nature  of  that  branch  wherever  it  is 
Buffered  to  grow,  to  determine  to  its  own  supply  the  best  pari  of  th'e  sap 
of  the  whole  tree.  The  church  was  rich,  burdensome,  and  overbearing, 
because  it  was  the  natural  ally  of  the  aristocracy,  and  propped  up  their 
usurpations  to  be  by  them  maintained  in  its  own.  The  nation  was  in 
debt,  because,  while  the  disbursements  of  the  government  were  excessive, 
file  military  aristocracy  and  their  religious  allies  had  e  xempted  their  own 
property,  no  small  part  of  th©  wealth  of  the  country,  from  all  taxation, 
a&d  the  revenue  that  could  be  wrung  from  the  commons  by  taxing  them 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  sufferance,  would  not  meet  the  current  expenditures 
of  the  year.  The  taxes  were  exorbitant,  because  the  people  had  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  govemmentj  the  profligacy  of  the  higher  orders  pen- 
oioned  by  the  govemsneat^  and  the  interest  of  the  odious  debt  whereby 
the  industry  of  the  country  w^  mortgaged  before  it  became  available, 
and  made  tributary  tor  years  to  come  to  the  support  of  these  abuses,-— 
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wliila  &e  privileged  eEempte  made  it  their  business  to  spend  all  and 
Gontribate  nothing.  And  bo  wherever  (he  military  principle  decides  the 
fsadamental  character  of  the  government,  we  may  expect  to  find  not 
merely  an  ovex^rown  standing  army  of  soldiers,  placemen,  and  pensioners, 
devouring  the  substance  of  the  people,  bat  its  concxtmitants,  an  oppressed 
and  overburdened  people,  a  church  riodng  in  luxury,  a  merciless  aristo- 
cracy  feeding  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  a  court  ali-gr^ping  and  insatiable, 
yet  with  an  always  empty  treasury,  a  debt  hanging  over  its  head  whidi 
it  would  beggar  the  nation  to  discharge,  and  presiding  over  this  whole 
prodi^ons  system  a  military  executive,  in  other  words  a  despotic  ruler, 
no  matter  by  what  name,  consul,  director,  dictator,  protector,  king,  em« 
peror,  czar,  or  sultan.  I  do  not  say  that  every  article  of  this  descriptioQ 
applies  to  every  government  in  which  the  military  power  makes  a  com- 
ponent  part;  that  would  be  far  from  correct.  But  in  proportioh  as  the 
30vemment  is  more  or  less  military,  the  description  will  be  found  more 
or  less  applicable.  We  can  now  see  how  our  Union  cuts  up  by  the  roots  the 
main  causes  of  misgovemment  and  despotism.  The  abuses  that  have  been 
enumerated,  grow  up  where  a  state  of  soldiery  professed  predominates; 
and  this  can  only  take  place  where  war,  or  the  apprehension  of  war,  is 
peipetuaL  Where  prudence  requires  great  armies  to  be  kept  on  foot, 
and  frontiers  of  neighboring  rivals  to  be  jealously  watched  and  lined  with 
garrisoned  fortresses,  popular  institutions  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
maintain  themselves.  We  have  no  rival  nations  on  our  frontiers,  and 
as  long  as  the  Union  lasts  we  can  have  none ;  we  need  no  standing 
army  that  can  escite  a  moment's  apprehension ;  and  our  future  wars, 
if  we  shall  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  any,  must  be  carried  oa 
principaliy  through  the  instrumentality  of  navies,  a  species  of  force  lesa 
liable  thm  any  other  to  the  objections  that  have  been  made  agmnst 
standing  amxies.  Our  Union  then  proscrves  us  from  the  operation  of 
those  influences  wMch  have  deprived  most  other  nations  of  their  liberly. 

When  France  undertook  in  good  earnest  the  reformation  of  all  polit- 
ical abuFes,  what  gave  the  controversy  that  ensued  so  malignant  a  char- 
acter? The  opposition  of  the  privileged  classes,  using  the  power  th^ 
derived  from  their  situation,  ^vMcb,  had  France  been  an  island  a  thousand 
mUes  an  enemy,  they  would  never  have  possessed,  to  defend  their 
pretensions.  Their  resistence  stemming  tl^e  torrent  for  awhile,  caused 
it  to  gather  head  and  burst  with  greater  force  when  it  had  accumulated 
strength  to  sweep  before  it  all  obstacles.  When  the  National  Assembly 
.  had  extorted  every  thing  it  could  ask  from  prostrate  royalty,  when  a  just 
sevengQ  had  stormed  the  Bastile,  Md  open  its  horrid  confiites  to  the 
light  of  cby,  and  levelled  its  d^mal  walls ;  when  the  National  Guard 
ii^  been  organized  imder  the  true-hearted  La  Fayette,  to  prevent  any 
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^sastrous  eurprise  or  retrograde  movementj  and  to  liold  vAMn  tlie 
power  of  tlie  people  the  advantages  they  had  won ;  when  the  Assembly 
had  nnanimoualy  abolished  all  feudal  rights,  and  the  confiscated  estates 
of  the  church  had  furnished  the  means  of  freeing  the  treasury  from  its 
embarrassments,  and  at  the  same  time  alleviating  the  burdens  of  the 
people ;  when  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  had  been  adopted, 
when  a  free  constitution  had  been  prepared,  and  the  king  of  the  French, 
proclaimed  the  restorer  of  French  liberty,  had  sworn  to  maintain  that 
constitution,  perhaps  in  good  faith,  certainly  without  the  means  of  break- 
ing his  oath ;  what  point  of  support  remained  in  France  upon  which  the 
aristocracy  could  fix  any  species  of  political  enginery  to  shake  the  new 
order  of  things,  or  to  make  any  even  the  most  desperate  attempt  to  re- 
cover their  lost  ascendancy  ?  The  acutest  vision  could  discover  none. 
But  woe  to  nations  situated  in  the  sfiidst  o:  rivals  and  enemies. 

A  resource  presented  itself  in  foreign  iniervenHony  and  the  fallen 
noblesse  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  an  alliance  with  the  foes 
of  the  French  people.  Had  there  been  no  hope  of  foreign  intervention, 
the  nobility  and  clergy  would  not  have  emigrated,  of  course  no  enu- 
grants  would  have  returned  in  the  van  of  invading  armies.  The  revo- 
lution would  have  been  accomplished,  and  after  the  tempest  of  so  Avild 
a  commotion  had  had  time  to  subside,  France  would  have  settled  down 
quietly  into  a  permanent  enjoyment  of  a  rational  liberty.  But  the  arm- 
ing of  the  emigrants,  followed  by  the  declaration  of  Pilnitz,  by  Austria 
and  Prussia,  drove  the  legislative  assembly  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
Eassia  and  the  German  empire  joined  the  coalition  against  democratic 
principles.  The  terror  of  the  allied  arms  brought  violent  measures  into 
favor  with  the  people,  and  gave  the  Jacobins  the  predominance  in  the 
assembly,  and  still  more  in  the  convention  which  followed,  and  which 
was  elected  during  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  The  infuriated  pas- 
sions of  the  populace,  wrought  up  to  frenzy  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Prussians,  and  emboldened  by  the  victory  of  the  republican  forces  at 
Jemappe,  gave  birth  to  the  decree  of  the  abolition  of  royalty;  and 
afterwards  compelled  the  convention,  but  by  a  bare  majority,  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  jmfortunate  Louis.  The  allied  invaders  approached 
the  seat  of  that  ancient  monarchy,  only  to  hear  the  crash  of  its  fall  as  it 
tumbled  into  ruins,  and  were  driven  back  with  utter  discomfiture.  The 
republic  offered  fraternity  to  all  peop.le,  and  proclaimed  war  against  all 
kings.  The  coition  against  it  becasie  imiversal ;  while,  fomented  by 
foreign  intrigues,  a  civil  war  arose  in  La  Vendee  to  avenge  upon  the 
regicides  the  death  of  their  sovereign.  The  cause  of  the  revolution 
Boemed  to  be  lost :  the  people  stung  t9  madness  vented  their  rags  in 
^savage  and  brutal  excesses ;  reckless  of  all  subordinate  considerations 
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they  cai-ed  not  by  wIioeb,  or  iiow,  the  government  was  adminiaterea,  if  it 
possessed,  and  eserted  ener^  suMdent  to  m&mtain  tbe  integnty 
iadependence  of  France.  It  was  the  vital  stru^le  of  the  nation ;  mi 
the  people  in  their  despair,  were  indeed  criminally  indifferent  what,  or 
liow  many  individual  were  sacrificeil,  if  the  nation  could  be  saved. 
The  republic  armed  itself  with  the  weapons  of  terror.  The  ferocious 
and  sanguinary  Mountain  seized  the  reins  of  government,  directed  the 
fury  with  which  liiey  inspired  all  ranks  successfully  against  the  invaders, 
smd  mled  the  nation  with  the  guillotine.  Who  does  not  see  that  had 
France  been  situated  geographicoMy  as  we  are,  the  atrocities  ot*  this 
period  would  have  been  imposaibk  ?  Who  can  believe  that  the  reiga  of 
terror  could  have  continued  for  one  week  in  Paris,  had  the  ocean  rolled 
between  France  and  her  foreign  enemies  ? 

I  might  proceed  with  thb  review,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and 
through  the  whole  period  of  the  Directory,  and  show,  step  by  step,  the 
inherent  impracticability  of  all  the  plans  of^liberty  that  were  tried  or 
proposed,  so  long  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  nation  should  clothe  itself 
in  panoply,  and  rush  m  masse  to  the  frontiers,  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
its  territory,  and  its  independent  existence.  While  such  questions  were 
pending  in  the  field,  there  was  no  time  for  deliberation  at  home,  for  cool 
reflection  on  theoretic  principles,  or  nice  adjustments  of  checks  and 
balances:  and  even  if  there  ht^  been,  few  limitations  could  profitably  be 
imposed  upon  an  executive  whose  first  function  it  was  to  wield  at  oiice, 
attd  with  the  tenfold  energy  of  4ho  new  system  of  tactics,  the  thirteen 
aKuies  of  the  republic,  and  to  launch  them  with  an  all-subduing  impetus, 
upon  Savoy,  Hice,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  Such  a 
government,  in  such  times,  must  be  too  weak  to  execute  its  office,  too 
v/eak  to  stand  the  first  shock  of  a  revolutioP"*7  earthquj&e,  or  else  far 
too  strong  for  the  popular  liberties,  two  at  g  to  su^er  any  theoretic 
checks  to  have  much  practical  operation  in  controlling  its  movements. 
In  running  the  eye  over  the  succession  of  events,  and  recalling  the  rapid 
transitions  that  occurred  at  this  time,  in  all  the  facts  which  present 
themselves  to  our  observation,  we  read  the  same  Wesson,  our  own 
peculiar  felicity  in  possessing  the  besfc  paii;  of  a  continent  to  ouwelves, 
without  hostile  or  intriguing  neighbors,  to  attack  us  by  force  from 
without,  or  to  excite  internal  troubles  among  us  by  fraud,— -too  happy, 
if  wo  but  understood  our  happiness.  Particularity,  however,  would  be 
superfiuous  here,  since  the  rise  and  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  teach  the 
^me-^e&t  lesson  in  a  much  more  emphatical  manner, 
■  WMie  Bomparte  was  absent  in  Egypt,  it  became  spparent  that  thz 
tottisring  SHrectory,  undermined  m  it  was  by  the  Bourbonists  on  one  side 
by  aoar^hists  on  the  other,  was  too  we^  to  Buatain  itself  against  com 
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biued  Europe.  All  tliat  the  revolution  bad  gained  must  be  given  up  for 
iost,  and  the  blood  that  has  deluged  France  was  spilled  in  vain,  if  a 
stable  goverament  cannot  be  formed,  and  clotbed  with  powers  adequatf. 
to  the  crisis.  Moreau  who  declined,  Joubert  who  accepted  the  offer, 
were  invited  by  their  friends  to  assume  the  helm ;  but  the  latter  fell  at 
■  the  battle  of  Novi.  The  case  became  more  critical,  and  the  need  more 
argent  of  a  chief  magistrate  of  commanding  character,  who  could  unite 
contending  factions,  and  form  a  nucleus  for  the  friends  of  order,  and  of 
the  revolution,  to  rsdiy  around.  He  must  be  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
grade,  to  overcome  the  intrinsic  difi&culties  of  the  foreign  relations,  and 
to  adjust  the  fluctuating  elements  of  society  at  home.  He  must  possess 
unrivalled  military  talents,  to  cut  whatever  Gordian  knot  his  policy  can- 
not unravel  5  and  as  genius  cannot  operate  without  instruments,  his  influ- 
ence most  be  based  on  public  confidence,  and  that  this  may  be  perma- 
nently secure,  the  principal  directors  of  public  opinion  must  feel  and 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  his  intellect,— -he  must  be  the  favorite 
of  the  people,  and  the  idol  of  the  army. 

Bonaparte  returned,  the  man  whom  fate  provided  for  the  occasion. 
An  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him ;  all  hearts  implored  him  to  rescue  Ms 
humbled  country  from  the  thick  dangers  that  beset  her ;  to  become  the 
redeemer  of  despairing  France.  It  is  no  new  discovery  that  amid  the 
din  of  arms,  the  voice  of  law  is  hushed.  A  revolution,  in  which  a 
column  of  grenadiers  supplied  the  immediate  impulse,  concluded  ihe 
directorial  rule,  and  installed  the  new  Consulate.  Its  power  was  mili- 
tary in  its  occasion,  the  pressure  of  foreign  foes ;  military  in  its  origin, 
the  favor  of  the  army  s  military  in  its  mode  of  creation,  by  an  assembly 
of  officers,  through  the  instrumentality  of  bayonets  j  and  depending  on 
the  prestige  of  military  'glory  for  its  endi?rance.  That  bright  illusion 
OQtdaszled  the  splendid  victories  of  the  great  monarch,  Louis  XIV,  and 
produced  the  full  efiect  expected  from  it.  The  military  spirit  predomi- 
nant in  the  State,  its  military  position  with  reference  to  the  continent,  as 
they  had  first  called  into  being  the  Consulate,  strengthened  its  hands. 
Surrounded  by  irreconcilable  enemies,  distracted,  impoverished,  disor- 
ganized, France  willingly  intrusted  to  the  Qvst  comnl  the  powers  vn%h- 
<mi  which  he  could  not  xepel  the  foes,  ^^uell  the  faction^!,  and  restore 
credit  and  order.  Every  branch  of  the  government  required  reform  j 
he  undertook  to  re-model  and  direct  all  its  operations,  and  thereby  coa- 
<»ntrated  in  himself  all  its  functions.  The  title  of  emperor  followed  the 
assumption  of  all-eoPirolUng  power;  the  renewed  war  stimulated  tho 
?a!litarj  spint  to  siil!  greater  escacs  5  the  military  establishment  acqoir- 
<sd  a  gigantic  disproportion  to  other  clasaeaan  the  State,  and  the  govera- 
^^^^aa^t  became, and  for  some  years  remained,  esseMialiy  absolute.  Could 
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France  liave  enjoyed  repose  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  she  would  have 
demanded  and  gradually  obtained  guarantees  of  civil  liberty:  but 
"while  her  victorious  legions  embodied  the  vigor  and  youth  of  the  people, 
the  head  of  the  army  was  the  autocrat  of  the  nation,  wielding  an  arbi- 
toary,  unchecked,  irresponsible  power,  exercising  the  full  force  of  his 
dictatorship  to  develop  the  tremendous  energy  necessary  in  his  novel 
and  peculiar  strategy,  monopolizing  all  free  action  to  himself,  and  coiiy- 
ing  constraint  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  social  system.  To 
"  consolidate  the  fabric  of  his  empire  he  surrounded  his  throne  with  sub- 
sidiary institutions,  and  provided  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family 
^d  his  followers :  his  brothers  became  kings,  and  his  generals  consti- 
tuted a  new  nobility.  His  genius  plaimed  a  coUossal  fabric  and  reared 
it  in  its  full  proportions,  but  its  vastness  was  the  very  cause  of  its  down- 
fall. It  occasioned  umbrage,  jealousy,  fear,  and  hatred  everywhere. 
France  was  exhausted  by  over-exertion  to  maintain  it ;  a  universal  re- 
action rose  against  it,  and  it  was  overthrown.  When  Napoleon  appear- 
ed a  second  time  on  the  scene,  a  panic  spread  that  he  would  re-construct 
his  former  powor  and  overshadow  the  sovereigns  once  more.  It  was  an 
idle  fear,  but  it  sufficed  to  rally  them  again,  to  his  final  overthrow.  That 
■the  subsequent  efforts  to  o<^tabli8h  freedom  in  France  have  failed,  for 
want  of  that  perfect  and  absolute  independence  of  foreign  influence, 
which  we  alone  enjoy,  has  already  been  sufficiently  shown. 

That  Spain  cannot  unloose  her  fetters  because  France  has  riveted 
4ihem  on  her ;  that  Spain  still  endures  those  degrading  institutions  which 
have  obliterated  her  national  virtues,  because  she  has  been  too  much 
exhausted,  impoverished,  and  depressed  by  long  wars  in  which  she  has 
been  involved»by  her  neighbors,  to  have  the  power  of  resistance  left;— - 
that  Portugal,  having  relapsed  into  helplessness,  through  the  habit  of 
foreign  dependence,  is  now  writhing  under  excruciating  tortures  inflicted 
hj  an  usurper  with  the  countenance  of  the  legitimates,  because  her  mili- 
tary casto  at  home  leans  for  support  on  the  military  aristocracy  of 
Europe,  and  her  unarmed  citizens  have  no  means  of  defence,  is  equally 
■obvious  after  what  has  been  said.  , 

That  northern  Italy  cannot  be  free  because  of  the  immediate  pressure 
ai  Austria ;  that  Naples  cannot  be  free  because  the  Holy  Alliance  com- 
missions Austria  to  extinguish  her  freedom ;  that  Italy^  as  one  great 
nation,  with  historical  recollections  to  animate  her,  such  as  belong  to  no 
other  people,  cmmot  be  independent  of  these  influences,  and  free  in 
spite  of  these  enemies,  with  her  eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants  of  o 
magnificent  country,  speaking  a  common  language,  holding  a  common 
faith,  their  tru6  interests  common,  having  the  sea  on  three  sides,  and  the 
Alps  for  a  northern  barrier,  because  her  separate  States  have  no  bond 
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of  union,  and  from  their  mutual  hatred  can  hardly  hope  to  have,  while 
two  deadly  factions  struggle  for  mastery  in  each  of  those  States,  is  too 
evident  to  require  further  elucidation. 

The  German  empire  has  long  been  the  mere  shadow  of  <»a  political 
body,  possessed  of  no  real  strength  either  in  peace  or  war.  Before  it 
was  dissolved  in  1806,  it  contained  a  congregation  of  nominal  princes 
without  States,  whose  suppression  has  considerably  meliorated  the  condi- 
tion of  Germany.  The  confederation  now  contains  only  thirty-eight 
members,  instead  of  several  hundred  as  before.  "  This  shows  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the  great  object  for  which  Germany 
has  sighed  for  centuries,  unity  and  independence."  "  It  may  be  asserted," 
says  a  German,  "that  union  is  at  present  more  necessary  for  Germany 
than  liberty;  at  least,  give  her  the  former  and  the  latter  wiU  soon  fol- 
low." With  union  she  may  "rest  from  the  bloody  conflicts  in  which  for 
centuries  Grermans  have  slain  Germans,  and  which  have  wasted  their 
wealth,  checked  their  industry,  impeded  the  development  of  public  law, 
and  extinguished  in  their  literature  that  manliness,  which  is  so  striking 
a  feature  in  that  of  a  neighboring  nation  partly  descended  from  them." 
Lying  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  bordering  on  three  seas,  with  numerous 
large  rivers,  it  should  have  been  one  of  the  first  commercial  States  of  the 
world;  but  its  disorganization  produced  incessant  intestine  wars,  and 
what  is  no  less  to  be  lamented,  a  restrictive  system,  with  its  ruiEOua 

,  effects,  which  reduced  it  to  a  subordinate  rank  among  commercial  na- 
^ons :  in  short  her  imbecile  confederation  has  made  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive countries  in  Eui-ope,  one  of  the  most  impotent.  Her  thirty 
years'  war,  to  go  back  no  further,  with  the  anarchy  and  cha/Os  she  has 
presented  ever  since  that  awful  tragedy,  form  the  most  instructive  study 
for  all  who  would  coolly  "  calculate  the  value  of  our  Union."  To  reca- 
pitulate all  that  would  assist  in  the  calculation  would  occupy  volumes. 
The  fact  that  disunion  paralyzes  her  energies  as  it  does  those  of  Italy, 
and  keeps  back  thirty-four  millions  of  the  noblest  race  of  mankind  in- 
finitely behind  their  brethren  of  England  and  of  America,  making  their 
"unhappy  country  the  theatre  of  foreign  aggression,  domestic  convul- 
sion, and  political  oppression,"  is  abundantly  sufficient,  Tyithout  pursuing 
the  subject  into  details,  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  present  argument. 

The  fate  of  Poland  and  it'i  causes,  civil  discord  and  foreign  interfer- 
ence, are  too  well  known  to  be  more  than  men^oned  here.  The  suf- 
ferings of  Prussia  during  the  general  war,  a  small  State  in  the  midst  of 
great  ones,  torn  by  their  contests,  and  crushed  by  their  collisions,  would 
furnish  an  impressive  warning,  if  wo  had  not  already  moi'a  stdking  in- 

.  stances  in  larger  States.  Austria  is  the  hammer  with  TyHch  Bussia 
rivets  the  fetters  of  Europe.  That  these  two  powers  could  not  exert  a 
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deadening  influence  on  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  continent,  nor  exclude  it 
&om  tlieir  own  dominions,  if  the  military  element  did  not  enter  largely 
into  the  constitution  of  their  governments,  is  tco  obvious'  for  proof. 

The  situation  of  Great  Britain  demands  a  more  particular  examina- 
tion :  but  I  have  not  time  to  enter  on  it  now.  I  will  only  allude  to  the 
point  that  bears  directly  on  the  topic  of  this  addi*ess.  What  makes  re- 
form dangerous  though  inevitable  ?  The  artificial  system  in  which  bet 
entanglement  in  continental  affairs  has  involved  her.  Her  debt  carried 
to  that  amount  that  it  can  hardly  be  increased,  or  endured,  or  reduced, 
for  vast  military  and  naval  establishments,  for  subsidizing  the  nations  of 
the  continent,  for  Pitt's  system  of  eternal  war  against  revolutionaiy 
France.  It  was  necessary  that  British  arms  and  British  gold  should 
win  victories  abroad  to  keep  the  power  in  the  hands  of  English  tones 
at  home.   The  power  has  departed,  but  the  debt  remains. 

The  view  we  have  just  taken  of  the  condition  and  recent  histoiy  of 
the  principal  nations  of  the  Old  World,  abundantly  confirms  the  position 
we  have  advanced,  that  the  federal  Union  is  essential  to  our  indepen- 
dence, and  that  more  than  one  substantially  independent  nation  could 
not  exist  within  our  present  limits.  It  establishes  further  that  r  real 
national  independence  is  essential  to  liberty,  and  a  comparative  freedom 
from  such  wars  as  are  carried  on  by  standing  armies,  essential  to  any 
high  degree  of  liberty.  In  the  words  of  Washington,  taken  from  that 
farewell  address  which  cannot  too  often  be  quoted,  the  unity  of  govern- 
ment which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  a  main  piUar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  independence,  the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  you? 
peace  abroad ;  of  your  safety ;  of  your  prosperity  j  of  that  very  liberty 
which  you  so  Isighly  prize. 

Should  this  unity  of  governmer  from  any  cause  be  abandoned,  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  these  remaiks,  that  we  should  at  once  be  placed 
precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  whose  misfortunes 
we  have  been  considering.  In  some  respects,  our  condition  would  be 
swore  eli^ble  than  theirs ;  in  others,  quite  the  reverse.  From  many  of  the 
grievous  plagues  that  infest  their  social  state  we  should  Jje  at  the  first 
outset  exempted  j  .but  it  would  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  say  how 
long  we  should  continue  so.'  We  have  no  aristocracy,  and  should  have 
none  till  war  had  built  up  a  military  order  of  nobility.  We  have  no 
debt,  but  all  the  sources  of  revenue  that  woul  be  left  available  are  so 
exceedingly  unpopular  among  us,  that  to  meet  the  heavy  expenditures 
that  would  be  indispensal)le,  debts  would  grow  up  like  saushrooms,  at 
enosTOOus  miea  of  interest,  and  to  an  amount  not  to  be  .  foreseen ;  if  iQ-= 
deed  the  credit  of  the  precarious  governments  formed  under  such  cir« 
cumstances,  did  not  prove  too  weak  to  obtain  funds  on  any  terms^  in 
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whicii  ca&e  the  property  of  the  country  would  he  subjected  to  an  opera- 
tion more  deplorable  in  its  effects  than  any  debt ;  a  system  of  confisca- 
tion and  plunder,  such  as  has  frequently  followed  violent  revolutions  ia 
all  ages,  and  such  as  has  often  been  resorted  to  in  the  South  American 
States.  But  our  people  are  animated  with-  the  love  of  liberty,  it  will  be 
said, "  it  is  interwoven  with  every  ligament  of  their  hearts,"  and  there- 
fore they  will  never  wear  the  yoke  of  a  military  despotism.  The 
Greeks  loved  liberty  better  than  they  loved  life,  yet  some  Greek  States 
were  held  in  the  most  galling  bondage  by  others ;  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  principal  Grecian  States  did  not  lord  it  over  the  lesser. 
The  Romans  loved  liberty  to  such  excess  that  they  esteemed  the  assas- 
sination of  a  personal  friend  a  glorious  action,  when  that  crime  was  per- 
petrated for  the  sake  of  liberty ;  yf.t  Rome  bowed  beneath  the  sway  of 
the  Caesars.  An  inextinguishable  love  of  liberty  burns  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  French  j  yet  the  liberty  they  so  ardently  desire  and  seek,  they 
cannot  obtain.  What  warrant  have  we  that  we  shall  love  liberty  with  a 
stronger,  a  more  enduring,  a  better  omened  passion,  than  the  French, 
the  Romans,  or  the  Greeks ;  what  warrant,  save  our  one,  sole,  conserva- 
tive principle,  our  federal  Union  ?  Again,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  no 
such  hordes  of  unprincipled  and  abandoned  wretches  as  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  corrupt  cities  of  the  Old  "World ;  we  have  not  the  materials 
of  which  a  mob  is  made,  in  the  European  acceptation  of  that  term. 
True,  but  war  makes  more  rogues  than  peace  can  hang,  and  the  inces- 
sant wars  which' must  rage  between  separate  communities  in  our  own 
territories,  would  multiply  the  class  in  a  ratio  beyond  the  power  of  cal- 
culation. The  pressure  of  extreme  poverty  is  unknown  among  us,  the 
debasement  of  extreme  ignorance  is  comparatively  rare,  so  that  there  Is 
not  a  populace,  maddened  by  want  and  blind  to  consequences,  ready  to 
rush 'wherever  a  momentary  impulse  may  lead  thems  but  let  property 
become  insecure  by  frequent  confiscations,  and  more  frequent  bankrupt- 
des,  from  political  revolutions,  so  that  the  inducements  to  the  accumula- 
^Ott  of  capital  shall  be  suddenly  diminishedj  and  tens  of  thousands  who 
are  now  living  by  honest  industry  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  5 
those  who  continue  to  labor,  from  the  great  reduction.of  wages,  fesl 
the  hand  of  poverty  heavy  upon  them ;  high  taxes  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  unaccustomed,  will  grind  the  middling  interest  into  the 
dust,  and  a  horizontal  division,  here  as  elsewhere,  will  distinguish  society 
into  pampered  lords,  and  pauperized  peasantry.  Those  who  feel  n® 
eoacem  in  t!ie  management  of  the  govei-nment,  except  the  desire 
feow  off  the  burden  that  bears  upon  them,  -wil  ciiliivaie  hnt  a  smiiH 
circle  of  political  ideas ;  those  who  are  so  hedged  in  in  a  state  of  miserable 
destitution  as  to  hav©  no  hope  in  life  and  no  refuge  but  death,  will  w^t© 
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teat  Kttle  time  in  acquiring  ft  general  educatioa,  which  to  their  view 
would  serve  ao  othex*  ptsrposc  'l.an  to  fifc  them  to  feeljmojpe  keenly  the 
depth  of  their  degradation  ;  exi  xme  indigence,  therefore,  would  beget 
estreiMiG  ignorance.  The  circomstances  in  which  we  should  be  placed 
would,  therefore,  generai©  a  large  contitantly  increasing  class  fit  to 
become  slaves  themselves,  and  to  help  to  make  slaves  of  others,  quite  as 
certainly  as  they  wonld  produce  ambitions  and  enterprising  spirits  di&> 
posed  to  make  them^elve^  masters,  and  would  furnish  opportunities,  from 
time  to  tiaie,  to  plot  and  execute  conspiracies  against  liberty. 

While,  therefore,  these  peculiarities  of  our  social  condition,  would  not 
confer  upofi  us  so.  deeldfed  a  superiority  aa  might  at  first  be  supposed, 
there  are  some  other  parti  vilars  in  which  we  should  be  circumstanced 
much  more  unfavorably*tLai  most  other  nations^  Our  newly  formed' 
communities  would  have  n<>  t.  'siund  boundaries.  Bivers  are  the  worst 
possible  lines  of  demarcatioi;:  between  jealous  neighbors,  because  each 
party  will  oonUnually  interfere  with  the  trade  of  the  opposite  bank 
Our  ridgeg  of  mountains  dc  net  syor  where  in  all  human  probability  the 
otsiliaes  of  independent  empires  it  .:  1,1  firbt  be  da&wa. ;  on  the  contrary, 
^eynia  through  States,  a^^  at  |:>\t  *t  ecotituted  5  and  besides,  in  th© 
jKTesent  stat«  ©f  internal  comtser  <  '  \r  r^ailroad  and  the  locomotive 
engine,  such  mountains  as  c  ;  \^  .onger  Impassable  barriers. 

Without  natural  boundaries,  t?y;  .  .anal  limits  will  be  continually 
iactuating.   The  most  fruitfal  of  i/erfare,  aa  undefined  territory 

and  conflicting  daims'to  a  debatalilo  tmii  befcwesn  rivals,  will  entail  im« 
pl&cable'  hosfiliQr  on  the  contigtious  natioias.  "Whoever  has  observed 
how  often  the.  waters  surround  her^have  sheltered  Great  Britain 
^om  lavMioD,  how  often  the  Pyi^naees  and  the  oceaa  have  protected 
SpalOj  how  ofi^  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Alps  havd  ehielded  Itafy, 
ihow  eiectuall^  her  mountains  have  guarded  Switzerland,  how  ill-fated 
Poland  has^  fallen  a  prey  to  the  spoilers  because  her  territory  was.  one 
vast  plain,  how  futile  has  been  the  attempt  to  restrain  France  for  any 
leagth  of  ^snQg  whex^  nature  has  not  drawn  the  line,  how  impossible  it 
hz:^  hQcii  to"feac3  in  tHs  Hetberhads,  even  frith. -a  douMe  bariierof 
eteongiy  forliSed  towns,  how  Flassders,  because  it  lay  open  on  both  sides 
to  'She  cpposisg  powers,  hm  been  made  e^n  and  again  t&e  battle-lield 
of  Europe,  M  0E  its  soil  yrm  fattened  with  the  slain ;  in  short,  not  to 
spultlplly  lB8tai^c®s!y  w?aoevep  has  cast  the  ismt  casual  glanee  over  flie 
MstoEy  of  •  Europe,  caasioS  ariderrato  the  impptoicsa  of  tMs  considers* 
tictB,  -.pregaEEt  ulSli^tsomeatsisB  coBEcqaeHSes.  EveE  the  petty  Sfetes  of 
.^■re®e%lisd  for  -ihs  most  nslaial-  fofftiSc^^oas  Btreiched  around 
iSiam,  &a  adv^ta^  of  wldsh  we  should  be  almost  en&ely  destitute, 
■-■  •  -&aotljeEclfetiJSstog9,  iaos!i  foFlimate  foe  the  nstioa -If -we -continse 
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one  people,  most  unfortunate  if  we  sliould  ever  be  constituted  iato  many, 
is,  that  we  bave  aH  one  language,  and  with  slight  shade^  of  difference, 
the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  principles.  Nations 
having  different  languages,  and  different  trains  of  thought  and  modes  of 
feeling  on  most  great  subjects  of  human  interest,  have  little  mutual 
action :  they  move  in  different  spheres,  and  there  are  but  few  points  on 
'  iCh  they  have  occasion  to  interfere  with  each  other.  Discussing  tha 
BPJtte  topics  in  the  same  language,  imagination  <jan  form  no  estimate  of 
the  fury  with  which  political  coutroversies  wculd  be  earrleil  *i;  the 
disunited  States  of  this  Union,  The  inflammatory  harangues  of  leading 
demagogues  in  one  State,  would  be  circulated  and  read  through  all  the 
rest ;  engendering  antipathies  and  awal^ening  animosity  and  wrath  aai 
easily  to  be  allayed.  Crimination  and  recrimination  would  proceed  to 
intemperate  vituperation  and  corroding  calunmy,  and  these  would  be  re- 
torted back  with  mingled  scorn  and  defiance.  The  appeal  to  arms  in 
which  such  collisions  must  inevitably  end,  from  the  similarity  of  char« 
acter  between  the  parties,  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  war,— 
feU,  relentless,  'tmculent,  fiendlike ;  which  casts  into  ahpdow  the  unspeak- 
able calamities  of  ordinary  warfare,  by  the  direr  horrors  in  which  Mo- 
loch revels  when  fraternal  affection  is  converted  into  fierce  abhorrence. 
■  No  only  have  we  no  natural  boundaries  to  divide  our  physical  force, 
azld  no  difference  of  language,  religion,  or  general  character  to  supply 
moral  distinctions  which  would  favor  separation,  but  we  have  no  distinct 
interests  which  each  section  might  cultivate  without  need  of  assistance  or 
fear  of  interference  from  the  others.  The  agricultural  products  of  the 
South  furnish  the  medium  through  which  our  foreign  commerce  is  car- 
ried on.  If  no  cotton,  rice,  or  tobacco,  were  shipped  from  southern 
ports,  our  merchants  could  not  draw  bills  on  England,  nor  could  they 
find  any  other  adequate  means  to  pay  for  their  purchases.  To  declare 
war  against  the  South  and  blockade  her  ports,  would  therefore  be  an 
act  of  suicide  on  our  par*.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unfitted  by  the 
aature  of  her  population  and  her  pursuitSj  to  carry  on  navigation  ad« 
vsatageously :  for  the  transportation  of  her  merchandise  it  is  her  intQT- 
est  to  be  indebted  to  us,  and  we  re  the  Union  du58olved,the  empire  of  the 
ocean  would  remain  with  us,  so  that  she  could  not  transport  her  surplus 
products,  but  must  leave  them  to  rot  upon  the  soil.  To  withdraw  from 
the  Union  would  be,  theretbre,  equally  on  her  part  an  act  of  suicide. 
The  harvests  of  the  "West,  where  soil  which  -.  8  lain  untilled  since  the 
creation,  returns  a  hundred-fold  to  the  cultivator,  finds  its  x^ay  to  .  the 
markets  of  the  world  only  through  the  Atl^itic  coasts,  or  through  the 
rivers  that  flow  ?  :*o  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  the  West  secede  from 
^^e  Union,  and  the  Atlantic  States  forbid  a  passage  through  their  bor- 


dots,  "wMle  Xoalaiaaa,  or  &  New  Eagland  Seet,  sealed  «p  tlie  moutli  of 
tlie  10s8issi|5pi^  aad  all  lbs  crops  of  the  soblest  valley -isiiabitetl  hj  civil- 
ized saan  must  perish  where  tbej  grow.  To  Knoaace  ihQ  benefit  of  the 
^derel  Uaioa  would  l>e  d&steactioa  therefore  to  the  West.  I  forbea? 
tt>  enlarge  upoa  the  necessity  which  Kew  England  feels  of  &  wider  iaas% 
ket  than  her  own  for  h.et  ii^anufacttired  artides ;  the  Middle  States  foj 
their  flour  and  gfais  ;  the  secatity  agmnst  a  servile  insurrection  whidi 
the  mond  influence  of  the  feared  Union,  mth  its  preponderance  of 
free  Trhite  population,  affords  to  the  slave-holdiag  States ;  or  the  entire 
freedom  irons  taxation,  the  oauniflcent  bounties  to  education,  the  extea« 
Bive  and  costly  works  of  internal  improvement  which  the  West  owes  to 
fhQ  S>stertng  care  of  the.  general  government  ;  because  I  have  not  time 
to  eshaust  this  fruitful  subject.  I  have  enumerated  mutual  dependea> 
des  enough  to  show  how  deep  and  lasting  injuries  we  should  have  it  in  oor 
j^wer  to  inflict  on  each  other,  and  this  will  etiable  us  to  form  some  ide& 
^  the  intensity  of  that  natural  hate  which  the  exacerbation  of  sack 
aratuj^  wroegs  must  needa  originate. 

iakmae  of  power  could  bo  established  to  preserve  psace  between 
th&eeveral  confederations.  In  Europe,  where  changes  in  the  number  aad 
parsuits  cf  the  population  of  the  different  countries  take  place  gradually, 
imd  where  t|iey  have  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  those  afflictionB 
which  we  must  anticipate,  and  have  learned  that  wisdom  through  suffer* 
iag  which  we  could  only  hope  to  acquire  in  the  sam.e  school,— there, 
they  adjust  the  political  equilibnum,  so  that  it  remains.  liudistmbed  for  a 
short  period ;  and  when  alterations  in  the  state  of  any  member  of  tbs 
lK)*'y  derange  the  system,  diplomacy  endeavors  to  accommodate  a  new 
©pporiionment  of  power  to  the  now  stete  .of  things  which  requires  it. 
But  with  us,  where  some  communities  would  be  rapidly  developing  thei? 
wssoarces,  while  others  were  stationary,  or  perhaps  declining,  whUe  the 
character  and  pursuits  of  the  people  were  changing  every  day,  as  tbe 
■tfilderness  was  coavertecl  Into  fertilo  flelds,  and  the  sparse  into  a  dcass 
gDp-abticn,  no  each  crroigeG-^tit  cbald  csj  thiag  more  than  a  teso 
porary  expedient.  Our  States,  watcMng  each  other  wiih  a  jealousy  thafe 
would  never  slus^r,  their  interests  clashing  with  each  other  perpetualty, 
imd  often  in  new  particulars,  our  passions  acted  on  by  the  most  proMs 
press  that  ever  esisf^d,  scattering  envenomed  missiles  of  discord  on  ths 
-^iSngs  of  the  wind,  jmd  kindling  the  flasne  of  popular  fury,  now  here,  now 
i!isre,~-tto£  a  year  •v?ouM  pass  fiiwsy  that  did  not  chaage  their  relations 
to  each  other.  Peace  woald' seldom  be  more  than  a  transient  trace, 
tfe  swos^  would  bo  the  only  acknowledged  arbiter  in  their  innumeral^s 
©dlisions.  ■  '         "  .      '  ■ 

- '  Ho^-aiusl  it  bo  omitted  that  party  :^nti^%  bisso  of  commoawealtha^ 


woivH  liave  freer  soaiie.snd  mder  sway  aiaong  m  tliaa  in  tbe  older  couu- 
triee,  imd  would  infest  otir  Barrower  communities  &  more  virnleat 
ciSDitegioa  than  lias  ever  infected  tbe  unite  c!  republic,  iu  most  of  the  old 
coimtries,  it  is  but  a  very  small  d&ss  that  iateresta  itself  ia  the  opera? 
tiona  of  govemment.  The  masa  are  too  ignorant  and  too  degraded  to 
coneatn  ihemsolres  with  aiFaira  so  totally  beyond  their  comprehe^isios. 
They  know  and  feel  the  government  only  by  the  dead  weight  with  which 
it  x©3t8  QV  them :  under  this  they  were  bom  and  have  lived  all  their 
days,  and  of  course  have  become  habituated  and  in  some  measure  reoon« 
caied  to  the  pressure.  They  take  no  part  in  political  transactionSj  but 
reoiain  an  inert  and  passive  substratum,  over  which  the  battles  of  the 
higher  classes  are  fought  out,  while  they  themselves  are  as  seldom  moved 
33  the  deep  sea.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  Our  common  schools  qualify  all 
car  children  in  tL  ^  art  of  reading,  while  ten  thousand  newspapers  carry 
political  information  to  every  man's  door.  In  our  party  ^^tations, 
therefore,  it  is  tliO  whole  frame  of  society  to  its  very  basis  that  heaves 
end  tosses.  And  if  the  fabric  of  the  govemmeBt  sometimes  rocks,  now, 
^hen  party  spirit  is  comparatively  mild  and  dlfi^sed  over  a  continent, 
^hat  ruinous  convulsions  must  we  not  expect  whenever  parties  are 
brought  face  to  face,  and  pent  up  in 'small  States,  to  spend  their  unmiti- 
gated "<\iry  upon  each  other :  especially  when  we  reflect  that  direct  ta2:aT 
lion,  the  species  of  oppression  to  which  the  people  at  lar^je  ?ire  ever  most 
sensitive,  will  fall  with  a  crushing  weight  upon  each  fragment  of  the 
broken  Union  the  moment  It  is  dissevered.  Duties  on  imports  could  ao 
loQger  be  collected  on  the  seaboard,  because  each  section  would  underbid 
the  others  in  its  imiff,  to  entice  away  their  commerce,  and  because 
smuggling  over  the  frontiers  could  not  be  prevented :  so  that  the  vast 
revenue  requiied  to  set  on  foot  the  necessary  armaments,  to  buHd,  equip, 
snd  Buppoit  the  separate  navies,  and  to  maintain,  with  propcrtionablj ' 
iagher  saSaries,  strsmger  governments,  must  all  be  Tmsed  by  the  hard., 
uzsgrateM  process  of  direct  tasfjtioa.  Discontent  would  excite  rebellion 
agaJnBi  ihs  scstbspl  governments ;  each  party  as  it  predominated  would 
dssamate  the  jBfont  ranks  of  the  othW;  iue  siiaGrity  would  league  ratli 
theiBsgority  in  the  neighbonng  Steite,  aaad  invite  an  iavaaion  to  their 
esdstsneej  and  then  revolatibna,  dvi!  wars,  and  foreign  wais  would 
fifteraate  and  mingle  &eir  horrors. 

Suhermmcy  to  foreign  n^om  is  not  the  least  of  the  evils  that  wouM 
follow  tl?.0TuptaFe  of  ths  ties  ,t!iEt  bind  m  togetlier.  -Aseelioa  xiMch 
fousS  itself  eadasgersd  bj  .&9  supsrlorlfey  of '.ancSiGi'  at  home,  tyould 
■  esgeriy-seek  *' m  ap^stats-sad  mmatufal  soaaec^on "  abrosd.  Howeve? 

Isc^^zoiHatiag  the  tsama  -m  wMch  their  aid  might  be  obtained,  we  ehoiM 
Ifeafel^^^  to'n^pS  whatever -temis  ae-^mtioM-of  &q  oM  -worM  might 


mst  m.  When  our  allies  liecame  beiiigerentSj  we  must  eoiiist  'lu^ali  tlielr 
quarrels.  It  v»'ouI?i  ba  tiiieit  polity  to  foment  by  tl\eir'"intrigues  all  ou? 
^seasions,  m  ordei?  to  make  us  mOi'e  depeadeat  on  them,  to  prevent  m 
isom  regaining  any  weight  in  the  political  baJtmce,  and  to  take  from  ue, 
and  sliare  ainong'themselves,  that  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  th$ 
worMj  which,  wMIe  united  mnder  a  wise  government,  we  shdl  always  be 
able  to  retain.  . 

;  Ab  the  ban^ls  of  national  gover  •'aenfc  sirc^  strengthened  in  proportioii 
aa  the  number  of  the  States  increases,  each  State  of  twenty-four  having 
less  power  to  resist  the  delegated  authority  of  the  whole,  than  ea^ii 
State  of  the  thirteen  had  originaily,  and  as  combinations  among  two  cr 
three  States  of  fifty,  if  that  number  shall  ever  be  reached,  will  be  much 
less  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union  than  a  combination  of  two 
or  three  of  the  ori^nal  thirteen  would  have  been,  we  may  infer  that  the 
powe'r  of  any  new  confederacy  formed  out  of  a  part  of  our  sister  States^ 
WotsM  be  less  competent  to  hold  together  its  members  than  the  prebe&t 
federal  Union.  The  causes  of  disunion  which  had  operated  in  the  whole 
system,  would  continue  to  act  with  a  centrrfugal  impulse  in  each  of  the 
parts;  and  with  increased  violence^,  for  who  can  doubt  that  the  majority 
would  tjjrannize  over  the  minority  with  less  restraint  from  generosity  or 
conscientious  scruples  in  each  of  the  States,  if  they  were  cut  asundePj 
thi^  it  ever  can.  under  the  government  of  the  Union-  The  history  of  the 
©s-eek  and  of  the  Italian  republics  shows  that  it  would  bo  so,  fr -*  such  io 
the  nature  of  little  communities  with  popular  goversimenta;  Commoa 
sense  applied  to  the  case,  shows  that  it  would  be  so,  for  the  struggles  of 
parties  would  degenerate  from  honorable  contests  involving  generd 
principles,  into  the  base  altercations  of  personal  rancor.  Sesides,  the 
wdght  of  taxation,  augmenting^  it  must,  would  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
discontent,  and  they  would  have  before  them  the  example  of  a  Uniooj 
older  and  more  hallowed  than  theirs,  successfully  resisted  and  broken  up. 
Tke  i&idency  to  ^5i?ms/(m  therefore  would  grow  stronger.  Bevolutions 
would  spili  the  best  blood  in  fae  land,  and  sunder  coafedsratioas  as  eooe 
as  they  were  formed:  ephemeral  governments  would  rise  and  disappear, 
tin  anarchy  held  indisputed  possesblon,  and  society  was  resolved  into  its 
oridnal  constituents,  unless  some  inOnence  of  an  opposite  nature  arrests 
this  obvious  tenden<^  before  the  downward  progtesB  reaches  tJiis  ulfi- 
mate  limit. 

But  there  is  aaofliei'  element  which  must  enter  into  the  caleulatioD, 
whose  influence  is  to  coimtcraefe  the  tendentgr  to  perpetual  eubdivisioaj 
mid  that  element  is  military  f&rcB,  The  great  will  devour  the  smalL 
Tile  larger  States  will  annihilate  the  separate  political  existence  of  fhdr 
lessee  neighbors,  and  if  these  last  do  not  acqioiesce  in  their  uaavoidablef 


.  . ' 

osadltlos  of  inferiority,  the  rlghi  of  conquest  will  pwt  into  tSie  Viands  of 
ihe^uling  States  a  rod  of  iron ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  tern-' 
torymuBt  ba  made  sab-Jacii — subjects  — thralls;  and  t?'^  force  their 
i^tbrs  must  keep  on  foot  to  secure  their  servitude  will  eoable  the  sue- 
^ssful  soldiers  who  head  their  troops  to  make  (slaves  of  the  citizens  of 
the  invading  States,  and  involve  victors  and  vai  quished  in  one  cosuuon  - 
5oom.  . 

Thi?  imperfect  investigation  of  the  probable  consequences  of  disunion^ 
brief  aa  it  has  iiecessaEily  been,  discloses  sufficient  cause  of  alarm,  if 
indeed  the  Union  has  been  put  in  jeopardy.  The  Union  lost,  all  is  lost : 
the  Union  safe,  aU  our  prospects  are  bright  and  cheering.  "We  are 
.  Mppy  £o  perceive  symptoms  of  a  growing  conviction  of  this  great  truth 
ia  eveiy  quarter  of  the  country. 

Though  from  the  present  sound  and  healthy  state  of  public  opinioa 
on  this  stibject  we  cannot  believe  the  Union  to  be  in  any  immediate 
danger,  yet  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret  the  deplorable*  fanaticism  rhich 
has  seized  upon  an  unfortunate  and  misguided  sister  State :  Soutli  Oaio-> 
lina,  distinguished  for  the  number  of  her  clear-headed  and  warm- 
hearted statesmen  and  patriots,  till  in  an  evil  hour,  the  baneful  theory 
of  nullification  took  root  in  her  soil.  It  fiionrished  rai>k,  and  grew*  up  a 
moral  hohon  uptcs,  to  blast  and  wither  all  within  its  atmosphere.  Its 
pcsdlenti/J  boughs  have  overshadowed  with  their  blighting  influence  the. 
prospect  of  her  noblest  sons.  "We  mo?im  their  aberrations  from  the. 
straightforward  path  of  political  duty,  we  pity  the  hallucination  which 
has  bewildered  their  strong  but  metaphysical  intellects,  yet  we  must  not 
the  leas  condemn  the  heresy  which  threatens  qvs  e^stence  as  a  nation^ 
our  liberties  as  a  people,  and  all  the  blessings  which  we  hold  most  dear^ 
Happily  for  us  the  voice  of  condemnation  will  preclude  the  neceesity  of 
nasing  the  cry  of  war.  Public  opiaicn  will  strangle  in  its  in^c^  tlio 
monstsr  nullification,  and  thug,  without  the  cruel  alternative  of  intestine 
hostilities;  we  shall  be  delivered  from  the  impending  peril.  But  while 
we  hesitate  not  to  condemn  their  estravag^ce,  let  ug  compassionate  txa& 
do  all  in  oui"  power  to  alleviate  their  distresses.  Let  us  remember  thafc 
partial  and  secdonal  le^Iation,  while  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  letter 
of  our  Constitution,  is  insonsistent  also  with  the  geoius  of  our  instita^ 
tions.  There  can  be  no  luting  peace  which  is  not  bsaed  justice ;  \m% 
if  any  part  of  our  reven  ie  system  is  emulated  to  produce  an  advantage 
for  ono^set  of  interests  or  one  section  of  our  coS&fe'j  at  'dae  espenss  o£ 
saother,  its  operation  is  unjust  towards  those  whom  i%  injarss  5  it 
must  not  be  wondered  at  if  they  are  loud  in  their  ttoiRpIainta,  and  8om5«. 
tunes  even  push  their  opposition  beyoad  the  exact  liimta  which  sobe? 
I^OTL  would  prescribe.  Let  us  be  first;  jusfe,  llioa  geserous.  Let  m 
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remove  all  tlieir  grievances,  aad  tlita  ilie  vork  of  conciliation  will  be 

easy.  '  ^  ;  ■  '  ,   ,    .  : 

Washington,  in  that  immortal  legacy  of  the  political  wisdom  -wMck 
liis  active  life  liad  been  spent  in  accumnlaiing,  the  farewell  address^ 
every  line  of  which  ought  to  be  indelibly  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  his 
feliow-citkenS}  tells  us  that  it  occurs  to  him  as  matter  of  seriom  cda- 
cera  that  any  ground  should  be  furnished  for  characterizing  parties  by 
geographical  discrimtnalions  Northern  and  Southern  -— •  Atlantic  and 
Western— -and  he  bida  m  indignantly  frown  upon  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  countiy  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  no'Eir  link  together  the  various  parts.  If, 
rejecting  this  advice,  we  press  a  course  of  policy  which  tends  strongly 
to  alienate  an  important  -portion  >f  our  country  from  the  rest,  we  not 
<Mily  jeopai^e  our  own  ITnioEk,  '4he  palladium  of  our  political  safe^ 
ft&d  prosperity,'''  but  we  put  in  hazard  ail  the  blessings  we  enjoy  under 
its  shelter,  and  more  than  all  we  throw  doubt  and  uncertainty  over  all 
the  hopes  of  ^tui^  improvement  which  mankind  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  may  reasonably  entertain. 

e3S2^ple  of  our  free  institutions  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  ex- 
Vfseiiment,  does  more  to  promote  the  progress  of  a  rational  political  sys' 
t«BQ  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  all  the  speculations  of  phiIo3> 
Oj^ers  who  have  reasoned,  all  the  eloquence  of  orators  who  have  de-- 
diaimed,  cdl  the  exhortations  of  all  the  authorfa  who  have  written  for  the 
people,  since  mind  first  began  to  act  on  mind.  Let  them  look  at  our 
firmly  cemented  Union,vV,'hose  value  is  beyond  calculation,  and  see  how 
the  economy  and  flexibility  of  local  governments  may  be  happily  blend- 
ed with  the  energy  and  strength  of  a  general,  central,  controlling  power. 
Here  is  illustration !  Here  is  demonstration  I  With  this  brilliant  spec- 
tacle before  them,  they  need  not  doubt  the  possibility,  nor  dispute  about 
the  manner,  of  accomplishing  the  great  ends  of  government,  without  in- 
vading any  desirable  liberty  of  the  citizen.  Let  us  not  then  suffer  this 
hope  of  the  world  to  sink  in  despair,  —  this  beacon  light  of  the  tempesfr* 
tost  nations  to  be  quenched  in  blood,  this  guiding  siar,  on  which  the 
pilgrims  of  transatlantic  liber^  gaze  mth  fond  devotion,  to  go  down  in 
darkness  and  eternal  gloom. 
Already  intestine  dissension,  to  whose  relentless  power  all  the  rcpub- 
whose  epitephs  ine  written  in  Mstoiy  have  fallen  a  prey,  has  rear- 
he?  horrid  head  amdig  Shall  we  listen  to  the  dictates  of  preju- 
,^CQ  aad  passion?  Shall -we  enter  that  earssr  of  dvE  strife,  wherein, 
Bk&  the  broad  rc?ad  that  leads  to  the  pife  of  woe,  there  are  no  steps 

icamioS  be.  Ogt  gasimte©  Is  ia  tl©  satelligence  of ,  tibe  Amerieaa 
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f&oph.  The  intelligienco  of  the  people  is  the  ofiginal  cause --^v3i©  op« 
erating  instrument  ~  the  sure  pallaCium  of  American  union  md  libe^tj. 
"We  have  read  the  annals  of  those  who  ha^  d  gone  before  us.  "We  hrfjw 
i»QK  they  tempted  their  destiiiy  till  it  overwhelmed  them. "  History  has 
given  tia  a- faithful  chart,  and  we  know  where  are  the  ro<i8  and  quick- 
sands, and  where  we  must  shun  destruction.  With  our  eyes  open  w©^ 
shall  not  follow  the  downward  path  in  which  all  the  elder  republics  have 
jpreceded  us  to  ruin.  If  the  common  welfare  demands  any  sacrifices 
froin  New  England,  certain  it  is  New  England  will  never  be  backward 
te  make  them.  In  fidelity  to  the  umon;  she  is  true  to  the  core,  and  for 
no  subordinate  interest  will  she  suffer  it  to  be  endangered.  The  federal 
Hmon  must  be  preserved^  and  wiU  he.  Under  its  protection  may  we 
ireaEze  the  dying  wish  of  the  patriotic  patriarch  3f  liberty-— Inde- 

PENDEKOB  FORBVBB. 

These  speculations,  prepared  on  another  occasion,.  I  have  ventured  to 
Incorporate  in  this  library,  because  it  I?  necessary,  at  the  present  time, 
diat  every  good  citizen  should  understand  the  true  interests  of  bis  coim» 
fay,  and  realize  their  value :  more  especially  the  working  men  of  the 
republic,  who  are  in  truth  the  bone,  muscle,  and  sinew  of  the  nati^ 
With  them  is  deposited  the  physical  force  in  every  country:  in  our 
highly  favored  land  a  superior  education  endows  them  with  a  corre- 
sponding moral  force.  You  do  well  then,  gentlemen,  to  cultivate  intelli- 
gcrice, — to  make  it  a  proraineht  object  of  your  pursuits.  Knowledge  ia 
not  only  powei,—- knowledge  is  also  safety.  It  is  the  stability  of  our 
^es, — our  trust  and  stay  amid  the  dangers  that  thicks  around  us. 
Foster  then  your  intellectual  faculties  $  tr'iasure  up  useful  information. 
So  doing,  you  will  qualify  yourselves  to  dischai^e  the  duties  of  good 
citizens:  you  will  enable  yourselves  to  judge  fairly  of  public  men,  and 
public  measures:  you  will  increase — vastly  increase— your  share  of - 
iafluence  in  the  body  politic,  and  you  will  feel  more  and  more  sure  that 
you  are  exerting  that  influence  in  the  right  diffection. 


AH  ADDRESS  TO  THE  WORKIiaMES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 'OF  AMEEIOA  * 

■  FelIo-w  Cil'izEHS,-— Society, -as  you  very  'srell  know,  is  divided  iafo' 
two  classes, — those  who  do  something  fof  theii  Hviag,  and  those  v;ho  do 
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not,  "We  are  told  oa  the  very  'atghest  authority  that  in  the  sweat  of 
brow  shall  man:  eat  bread.  This  t7<vs  meant  for  the  general  rale,  and  03 
such  it  is  undoubtedly  true  to  ihe  letter ;  but  like  all  other  general  rules, 
it  admits  of  exceptions.  Though  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  are 
fated  to  labor,  tug,  and  strive  for  the  pittance  upon  which  they  subsist, 
istill, 

"  There  are  a  nameroos  teibe  who  creep 
lato  tMs  world  to  eat  &ud  Bleep, 
And  know  no  reason  why  tJiey*te  bom 
But  merely  to  cousaine  flid  com." 

Even  this  tribe,  however,  are  apt  to  feel  the  application  of  the  general 
3aw  afler  awhile,  and  to^ind  their  com  growing  seriously  deficient  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  unless  they  contribute  something  towards  raising 
it, —but  of  that  by  and  by. 

Society  has  done  much  for  every  one  of  us,  and  we  ought  in  return  to 
do  something  for  society.  If  you  had  been  bom  ai.^  brought  up  in  a 
desert,  my  friend,  you  would  have  been  bora  and  brought  up  a  savage. 
If  society  did  not  protect  you  in  the  fruits  of  your  labor,  every  thing  you 
^ined  would  be  taken  from  you :  if  society  did  not  protect  your  person, 
your  security  would  depend  only  upon  your  strength  and  cunning :  un« 
less  the  common  consent  of  society  made  laws  and  gave  them  force,  laws 
ooiild  not  afford  us  any  protection.  Without  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
'3ierQ  could  be  no  civilization:  without  civilization  there  ccald  be  neither 
S'efinement,  nor  knowledge,  nor  comfort,  nor  safety :  we  should  be  like 
the  beasts  of  prey,  at  war  ;  and  worse  than  the  beasts  of  prey,  at  war 
■always  with  our  own  species.  It  is  society  then  that  enables  us  to  enjoy 
peaceably,  all  that  we  have,  and  gratitude  and  duty  demand  of  us  to  do 
something  for  the  welfare  of  society.  This  is  plain  enough,  one  would 
ihink,  yet  there  will  be  some  drones  as  well  as  bees  in  every  hive.  The 
bees  have  a  right  to  all  the  honey  which  they  make.  They  should  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  to  secure  and  enjoy  as  much  of  it  as  they  can,  and  keep 
'^he  drones  as  nearly  in  a  state  of  starvation  as  their  compassionate  feel- 
ings will  allow  them  to.  ^ 

Jast  as  bees  are  divided  into  workers  and  drones,  so  men,  as  I  have 
told  you  before,  are  divided  into  the  dO'8om€''k'ings  and  the  do-nothings. 
Now  I  myself  am  a  do'Sotmihing.  i  dm  a  hard  working  man,  and  in 
that  character  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  my  fellow-citizens,  the  work- 
ingnifcen  cf  the  United  States  of  America.  Not  tho  slave  population  of 
the  South,  for  although  they  may  have  by  nature  the  same  rights  which 
I  wish 'to  discuss,  yet  they  are  sot  at  present  in  a  situation  to- enjoy  them, 
and  &3  a  practical  man,  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  inSpracti-  ble  theories 
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0?  visionary  speculations,  but  to  offer  advice  which  may,  if  you  liko  it, 
be  earned  into  action.  This  letter,  therefore,  is  intended  for  the  free, 
citizen  workingmen  of  the  republic;  and  J  hope  the  principles  it  con- 
tains, in  this  shape  or  in  some  other,  may  meet  the  eyes  and  the  appro- 
batioa  of  a  multitude  of  them.  It  is  important,  my  friends,  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  our  party,  and.  I  acknowledge  all  those  to  be  working- 
men  who  do  something  for  a  living:  no  one  else  has  any  claim  to  that 
honorable  appellation.  The  pauper,  who  depends  for  his  subsistence  on 
the  charity  of  the  public,  the  idler,  who  saunters  about  till  he  has  wasted 
the  property  which  the  accident  of  birth  or  the  favor  of  fortune  threw 
iato  his  hands,  and  then  relies  on  the  bounty  of  friends,  and  if  they 
cease  to  support  him,  must  become  a  pauper, — is  not  a  workingman, 
(hough  he  may  have  learned  a  trade,  and  may  profess  to  belong  to  some 
mechanic  occupation.  These  men's  plans  of  life  are  adverse  to  our  in- 
terests, and  therefore  they  must  not  be  admitted  into  our  party.  The 
swindler  who  by  knavery  accumulates  wealth  through  fraud  on  his 
neighbor,  though  he  may  work  harder  than  any  of  us,  is  not  a  genuine 
workingman,  w^tbin  our  definition  of  the  term,  since  he  does  nothiiag  for 
which  he  deserves  a  living ;  but  is  rather  a  ravenous  beast  who  makes 
honest  men  his  natural  prey,  and  whom,  therefore,  honest  men  ought  to 
unite  in  hunting  down.  The  gambler,  though  he  foUows  an  anxious  and 
tedious  course  of  life ;  one  that  requires  an  ingenuity,  a  skill,  and  a 
watchfulness  that  in  any  honest  pursuit  would  be  sufficient  to  accumulate 
a  fortune,  but  in  this,  only  keep  him  hovering  on  the  borders  of  beggaiy, 
whUe  his  strength,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  is  exhausted  by  its 
fetiguesj,  and  at  last  he  sinks  into  that  wreck  of  blasted  hopes  which  ex- 
hibits BO  impressive  a  warning  to  the  thoughtless  and  inexperienced,— r is 
no  workingman  of  ours,  for  he  does  nothing  for  his  living.  In  all  con- 
tracts of  honorable  trade  there  is  intended  to  be  a  profit  on  ,both  sides ; 
but  the  gamble:/  gains  only  what  some  one  else  loses ;  and  besides,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  morality  of  the  transaction^  we  could  prove,  if  it 
were  worth  our.  while  to  spend  time  upon  it,  that  every  transfer  of  prop- 
erty for  which  these  is  no  equivalent  rendered  is  a  positive  injury  to 
society.  The  beggar,  who  does  nothing  for  his  living,  but  only  entreats 
others  to  be  kind  enough  to  earn  it  for  him,  though  he  works  hard  in- 
deed, is  not  one  of  our  workingnien.  The  spendthrift,  who  squanders 
his  inheritance  in  that  senseless  and  useless  pro&siou  which  neitilier 
gratifies  the  taste,  increases  the  comforis,  nor  ministers  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  those  around  Mm,  could  not  possess  for  one  hour  the  wealth  he  is 
wasting,  if  society  did  hot  protect  Mm  in  the  possession  of  it,  and.  foi' 
this  protection  he  renders  socie^  no  equivalent  :  we  shall  not,  therefore. 
mt  him  down  for  a  \?orkingmaii.   The  vagabond  dejnQSOgue>  who  hurls 
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lifie  brands  of  discord  into  our  ranks,  who  wishes  to  make  large  eonftj«i 
sioa  that  he  may  ride  the  whirlwind  of  his  own  raising,  who.dishearteD8 
our  friends,  because  hia  vices  have  left  him  friendless,  and  who  disturba 
am  labors  because  he  is  too  lazy  to  earn  an  honest  living  himself, — 
ihough  he  may  have  been  brought  op  a  mechanic  and  may  stili  wish  to 
be  called  so,  lost  all  daim  to  membership  in  our  party  of  workingmen 
"When  he  abandoned  the  trade  in  which  he  could  earn  his  living  by  being 
useful,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  making  mischief  among  the 
well  disposed  part  of  society.  The  disorganizer,  who  disseminata 
wicked  principles,  who  endeavors  to  fill  ns  with  hatred  to  our  benefac^ 
tors,  who  ui-ges  us  to  a  chimerical  warfare  against  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature,  the  tendency  of  whose  measures  is  to  weaken  and  break  in  pieced 
that  compact  and  frame  of  society  to  which  we  owe  every  thing,  if  he 
asks  bread  from  society,  deserves  nothing  but  stones ;  and  has,  therefore, 
no  mor<s  right  to  expect  that  we  should  "call  him  a  worhingman,  by  what-* 
ever  name  he  may  compliment  himself,  than  the  rioters  and  incendiaries 
of  the  corrupt  cities  of  the  old  world,  when  they  pull  down,  burn,  mid 
delapidate  houses,  temples,  and  palaces,  deserve  to  be  called  carpenters, 
masons,  and  architects.  He  labors  to  destroy,  and  not  to  create :  his  in* 
t^rests  are  all  opposite  to  our  interests :  we  can  never,  on  any  account, 
allow  him  to  rank  as  a  brother  workingman.  But  all  who  do  something 
for  a  living,  who  furnish  to  society  some  equivalent  for  the  protection 
and  the  benefits  which  society  affords  them,  in  whatever  field  of  industry 
^ey  esert  their  strength  or  their  talents,  or  employ  their  time  or  their 
capital,  by  whatever  title  the  world  may  designate  their  labors,  have 
isommon  interests  with  one  another,  and  belong  without  question  to  the 
pOTty  of  genuine  worldngmen.  He  who  meditates  in  his  closet  how  he  may 
Liif  ^ruct  mankind,  and  he  v/ho  puts  together  thfe  types  by  whose  impres* 
Liaa  instruction  is  communicated,— he  who  wanders  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  exploring  nature's  mysteries  to  discover  and  turn  to  advantage 
some  unknown  modification  or  property  of  matter,  he  who  in  his  labora- 
tory esammes  nature  and  puts  her  to  the  torture  till  she  reveds  her  se- 
crets to  Mm,  as  well  as  he  v?ho  maflSfactures  the  raw  material,  or  per- 
fonns  the  chemical  operation  after  the  process  has  been  perfected  by  the 
inventor  and  dictated  to  the  artiz&n,->-he  who  toils  day  and  night  to 
seize  and  apply  the  principle  by  whicb  he  can  make  the  motion  of  wind 
or  falling  water,  gravitation  in  some  other  form,  or  the  expansive  force 
©f  vapor  do  something  which  before  the  human  hand  had  done,  as  well 
as  h©  who  coastracta  the  machinery,  and  he  who  v/atcbes  and  regulates 
Its  Ecovemeiits,  is  undeniably  a  •iTorliingman.  He  who  forms,  fosters 
5Eto  life,  and  quickens  with  aa  effectual  impulse,  original  and  cKtensive 
plans  of  b^neTolence,  he  who  defends  Ms  country's  rights  ia  the  hard 
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feiaght  field  of  hot  debate,  who  guides  her  counsels  In  the  cabinet,  who 
represents  h6r  interests  and  m&intains  lier  dignity  abroad,  or  who  on  the 
bloody  battle  plain  avenges  and  vindicates  her  insulted  honor  5  is  surely 
a  workiogman,  as  much  as  he  who  creates  the  articles  of  value  whidi 
constitute  the  funds  for  the  operations  of  the  philanthropist,  he  who 
prints  the  speeches  of  the  orator,  he  who  navigates  the  ship  that  bears 
the  ambtasador,  or  shoulders  the  musket  and  fights  under  the  banners 
of  the  patriot  warrior.  He  also  who  superintends  the  employment  of 
capital  which  diligence  and  pfudence  have  enabled  him  to  acquire,,  who 
Beads  its  fertilizing  streams  through  the  community,  while  the  profits  of 
every  judicious  enterprise  increase  his  power  of  dojng  good,  though  the 
envious  and  unreflecting  may  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  his  success  in  his 
laudable  industry,  is*  really  and  truly  a  worthy  hard  workingman.  Is 
there  any  quibble  or  play  upon  words  in  this?  No.  The  truth  lies 
deep  in  the  nature  of  things  and  in  the  nature  of  man.  He  who  does 
any  thing  whereby  any  part  of  his  species  is  made  wiser,  better,  healthier, 
or  happier,  belongs  to  our  party  and  we  will  welcome  him  as  ^  brother. 
It  is  not  a  community  of  name  only,  it  is  one  of  interest  and  feeling. 
AU  these  have  a  common  interest  that  honest  industry  should  be  re- 
epected  and  rewarded,  —  that  services  rendered  '  society  should  be 
duly  estimated  and  adequately  compensated :  and,  ixxj  friends,  I  believe 
io  my  soul  that  all  our  party  who  understand  their  own  interests,  act 
upon  these  principles.  Some  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  the  illustrious 
benefactors  of  mankind  have  not  wrought  with  their  hands,  and  yet  have 
worked  to  some  purpose.  Cold  and  heartless  and  eenseiess  must  be  that 
system  which  should  class  these  as  unproducing  drones,  as  mere  idle 
consumers.  It  is  not  so.  Philosophy  does  not  contradict  common 
sense.  John  Howard  and  Stephen  Girard  were  workingmen.  Bacoa 
and  Newton,  and  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Franklin  and  Priestley  and 
Pavy,  Fox  and  Mirabeau,  Washington  and  Lafayette,  were  working* 
jQeQ,as  well  as  Fulton  and  Perkins,  and  West  and  Alston,  and  Chaatrey 
and  Canova :  their  great  souls  belong  to  our  party,  and  we  will  not  give 
them  up.  All  honest  men  belong  to  one  party,  because  they  have  all 
pure  intentions  and  a  common  object— the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
nnmber.  That  'party  is  ours,  and  every  true  workingman  does  some* 
thiag,  and  desires  to  do  more,  to  advance  the  common  cause.  For  thia 
purpose  he  desires  to  understand  his  situation  in  the  great  and  growing 
host  of  the  active  friends  of  humanity,  to  know  what  lies  within  hiM 
potTcr,  and  where  to  apply  his  strength  to  most  advantage.  Our  aitaa- 
tloa  has  its  rights,  its  dangers,  aii(|  its  duties.  We  T7ish  to  understand 
OEP  sights,  that  we  may  preserve  and  enjoy  them ;  our  dangers,  that  by 
Ijeing  prepared  to  meet  them  we  may  avert  them  from  us;  our  dutie% 
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ihat  we  may  recognize  and  discharge  them.  It  is  with  these  ends  ia 
view  that  I  have  taken  up  the  pen :  should  this  essay  totally  fail  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  it  may  provoke  some  stronger  hand  to  perfonn 
what  I  have  attempted:  shonld  it  {»ntribute  any  thing  towards  the  inter- 
ests the  writer  wishes  to  serve,  he  hopes  that  iabler  aid  will  follow  in  the 
path  he  has  opened.  In  either  case  his  labor  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
The  present  letter  will  treat  of  our  rights  m  workingmm. 

I  have  already  laid  dowB  the  proposition,  that  society  has  done  much 
for  us,  and  we  ought  to  do  something  for  society.  It  is  equally  true  that 
we  are  under  no  obligation  to  labor  gratuifously :  if  we  do  any  thing,  we 
have  a  fair  claim  to  a  return :  whatever  we  possess,  if  we  deVote  it  to 
the  service  of  society,  entitles  us  to  expect  an  equivalent.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  rights.  And  to  consider  them*  a  little  in  detail, 

I.  Wis  have  a  bight  io  cM  our  facitlties  of  whatever  name  or  nature 
-^bocUltif  mental,  tnorcd-- and  the  products  of  their  exereise. 

First.  We  have  a  right  to  our  bodily  faculties,  and  one  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  employ  them  for  the  service  of  another,  without  receiving  fdl 
compensation  for  the  benefit  he  confers.  1.  Our  strength  is  our  own, 
ft&d  to  be  used  for  our  own  best  advantage :  no  one  is  to  dictate  to  us 
how  or  on  what  terms  we  are  to  lay  it  out.  It  is  our  capital,  and  we 
ma»t  make  it  do  duty  for  us,  for  it  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  other 
wealth.  Every  maiE  between  the  a^s  of  twenty  and  sixty  years,  who 
owns  a  pair  of  healthy,  well  formed  arms,  may  reckon  them  worth  three 
hundred  dollars  per  onmim,  that  is  Jo  say,  they  represent  at  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  a  capital  of  five  thousand  dollars.  A  man,  therefore, 
who  has  a  pair  of  strong  arms  with  good  health  and  no  other  property, 
is  just  half  0%  rich  as  one  who  has  ten  thousand  dollars  at  interest,  but 
is  unable  to  work :  if  he  employs  his  strength  with  skill,  and  does  not 
waste  his  emiings,  he  will  soon  be  &  great  deal  richer.  If  there  ate 
four  millions  of  piurs  of  working  arms  in  these  United  States,  they  are 
worth  to  their  owners  the  sum  total  of  twenty  thousand  millionb 
of  dollars.  This  is  merely  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  God  forbid 
feat  fiesli  Qiid  blood  should  be  valued  in  dollars  and  cents !  But  we  are 
onlj  considering  them  now  in  the  respects  \^ich  they  are  available  pro- 
peiy.  And  the  first  item  in  the  inventory  of  our  w'ealth,  is  twenty 
thousand  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  personal  strength.  We  need  not 
^  go  my  further.  The  workingmen's  par!y  is  not  only  the  most  numerous, 
hut  ^so  vastly  the  wealthiest  party  m  the  country.  ^This  wealth  is  a!l 
available,  and  we  have  a  right  to  all  the  profit  we  can  realize  from  it. 
If  a  man  had  five  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  and  should  bury  it  in  the 
ground,  and  let  it  stay  there  unpreductive,  w|ien  he  could  let  it  ^out  at 
sis  p6r  Gsnti  on  the  best  securi^,      woald  think  imn  mad,  even  if  he 
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■was  working  liard  at  a  dollar  a  day  all  the  while  5  but  he  woold 
aot  be  half  so  mad  as  that  man  who  should  allow  his  personal 
strength  to  remain  unproductive  while  he  had  no  money  at  interest ;  and 
no  mpre  road  than  the  man  who  should  support  his  body  in  idleness  be- 
cause he  hsd  five  thousand  dollars  estate  and  could  contrive  to  livo  on 
tii8  income  it  yielded  him.  Not  only  is  he  inexcusable  who  does  not  ex- 
ercise his  personal  strength  (having  no  other  employment) ;  but  he  who 
kbors  uselessly  is  guilty  of  the  same  folly  that  he  would  be,  who.  should 
lend  his  whole  capital  without  interest,  and  so  strip  himself  of  his  re- 
Esurces.  We  have  a  right  to  the  most  profitable,  unremitted  productive- 
ness of  our  whole  capital  of  twenty  thousard  millions  in  personal 
strength ;  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  right  to  his  portion  of  it.  If  one 
man's  portion  of  strength  is  greater  than  another's,  he  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  be  content  with  the  same  compensation.  If  he  can  accomplish 
proportionally  more,  he  will  receive  proportionally  more,  and  he  has  & 
right  to  turn  to  the  1  account  he  honestly  can,  his  natural  superiority. 
2.  Our  skill  is  our  own.  If  one  man  labors  on  blindly,  doing  merely 
what  he  is  set  to  do,  and  not  caring  how  he  jgets  through  it,  provided  it 
is  done ;  he  will  work  no  better  after  forty  years'  practice  than  when  ho 
vim  a  beginner.  If  another  watches  every  step  of  the  process  he  is  em- 
ployed in,  and  strives  with  assiduity  to  acquire  the  best  mode  of  pei> 
forming  it,  his  observations  will  infallibly  enable  him  to  improve,  his 
work  will  be  done  in  a  superior  manner,  and  a  greater  iamount  Enished 
in  a  given  time.  As  he  produces  more,  if  he  receives  an  equivalent  &£> 
his  production,  which  is  what  he  has  a  right  to  expect,  he  will  receive 
more.  In  some  departments  of  industry,  and  particularly  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  in  what  are  called  the  liberal  professions,  <jare  and  diligence 
are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  give  every  one  the  high  degree  of 
skill  requisite  to  great  success :  a  peculiarly  nice  organization,  an  adapt* 
atiou  of  the  physical  frame  to  the  particular  pursuit  is  essential.  If, 
while  men  in  general  can  make  a  certain  number  of  shoes  in  a  day,  an 
individual  can  be  found  who  can  with  ease  make  three  times  as  many,  of 
the  same  quality,- in  the  same  time,  we  may  with  propriety  sayi  that 
man  has  a  genius  for  shoemaking.  This  kind  of  genius,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, not  being  rare,  and  not  yielding  products  which  give  great  delight 
beyond  those  of  ordinary  men,  is  not  in  great  request.  But  let  a  man 
possess  an  ear  capable  of  discriminating  differences  of  sound  impercept- 
ible to  the  ordinary  sense,  and  of  appreciating  their  precise  effect  son  a 
cultivated  auditory,  together  v/ith  that  complete  control  of  every  muscle 
of  the  fingers  which  gives  the  mind  of  Paganini  such  a  mastery  over 
&e  strings  of  his  instrument,  or  with  a  sweetness,  compass,  and  flesibil« 
ily  of  voice  competent  to  express  perfectly  all  that  he  feels,  and  the%  if 
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Ii0  lias  a&y  maaie  ia  iiia  sou!,  fee  may  discouree  it  mosi  eloquently.  Oi>, 
let  a  man  fee  gifted  with  sti«ngtli  of  lunsde  wiOiout  angdnliness  of 
fonn,  Bd^possessioa,  ease  and  dignity  of  masaer,  which  aro  qualiti^ 
inherent  in  ^le  phyeie^  constittttion,  foi^se  of  lungs  to  otter  the  foH 
swell,  volume,  and  Ijody  of  sound,  and  last  not  least,  that  indescribable 
power  of  face  to  which  Garrick,  Webster,  and  Kean  have  owed  half 
their  sway  oyer  men's .  passions,  and  then  he  can  send  home  to  raetfs 
hearta  the  feeling  hich  thrills  in  Ms  own  breast, — then  when  his  sonl 
^ows  through  his  jyes,  and  conviction  flashes  from  every  epeakiiag  fea- 
tore,  the  vivid  truth  witifci  which  he  personifies  the  creations  of  the  poet^e 
fancy  will  enchtot  and  elecJxify  the  breathless  thousands  who  hangnpoE 
'    his  aea^nts ;  or  in  the  fury  of  debate,  ius  strong  thoughts  condensed  m 
mighty  words  and  thundered  as  from  a  battery,  will  bear  down  all  be- 
fore him.   These  talents,  and  I  speak  merely  of  the.  physi<»l  structure, 
belong'  only  to  few.  In  their  highest  degree,  and  combined  with  the 
highest  degree  of  intellectual  genius  of  the  kind  best  fitted  to  make  the 
most  advantiiseouB  application  of  them,  they  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
98  in  some  cases  they  render  the  most  important  sarvices,  and  in  othera 
fumigh  the  choicest  gratifications  and  the  most  exquisite  delights,  theij 
omipensation  is  deservedly  estimated  at  high  rates.   The  general  pm- 
©pie,  however,  applies  to  ordinary  occupations  as  well  m  to  extraordi- 
liary  developments  of  genius.    Superior  skill  does  better  service,  ai^ 
therefore  has  a  right  to  higher  compensation,  than  workmanship  of  the 
average  style ;  and  this  advanfaige  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  any  oao 
possessing  it  to  neglect  to  profit  by.   His  skill,  as  well  as  his  strength, 
is  part  of  his  stock  in  trade  5  he  has  a  right  to  turn  it  to  the  best  ae- 
count ;  and  one  might  as  weVL  ask  him  to  lend  half  his  capital  withoat 
interest,  or  to  work  every  other  day  without  pay,  as  to  leave  his  degree 
of  (Ml  unestimated  in  bargaining  for  the  price  of  his  services. 

Second,  We  have  a  right  to  our  Mmtd  FfscuUies.  They  also  ^re  t 
part  of  our  means  of  subsistence,  and  we  cannot  be  expected  to  squander 
them.  We  carry  them  into  the  fair  field  of  free  competition,  aad  we 
cannot;  ba  espected  to  contract  to  employ  them  below  the-  Mghest  market 
price.  The  mental  render  oftentimes  more  valuable  services  than  the 
bodily  faculties,  and  value  received  must  always  be  paid  for.  You  have 
a  pain  in  your  right  shoulder :  your  nurse  tells  you  it  is  the  rheumatism, 
and  torments  the  part  with  blisters  and  cataplasms.  It  is  all  in  vain ; 
the  'ijain.  not  only  Increases,  but  your  appetite  leaves  you,  and  yoa  vro 
getting  sick  fcst.  ¥ott  ceEfl  for  a  phjeieisH :  lih  kezn  osgadfcy  detects 
at  0KC8  the  source  of  th©  distress :  he  tells  you  that  your  liver  is  die^ 
eased;  and  that  you  must  attack  the  enemy  in  Ms  head-quarters:  he- 
writes  the  Tiecessaty  directiops,  which  you  follow,  and  your  life  is  saved, 
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'B^  joor  bealtls,  ImppiQesaj)  md  mefolness  are  mtor^d.  The  benefit  &e 
%m  6an6  joa  is  above  all  price,  and  I  will  sot  Imalt  j&a  so  macb  as  to 
l^lieve  you  will  propose  for  tie  amount  of  Ms  fco  the  sum  he  might  have 
gamed  by  sianuai  labor  in  the  few  miaates  lie  spent  in  feeling  yon? 
^Haej  inspecting  jour  tongue,  asking  yon  two  or  three  qaestlohs,  and 
^miing  the  prescription.  His  time,  at  day's  wages,  is  worth  to  Mm  two 
^.tiiree  centa :  the  benefit  be  has  done  yon,  in  a  pecuniaiy  point  of  view 
^agiely,  may  be  wor&  thoosandsef  doUs^.  His  fee  must  be  fixed  some- 
where between  these  two  extremes,  according  to  the  proportion  between 
&e  supply  of,  and  the  demand  for,  bis  particular  species  of  talent.  You 
sail  upon  a  lawyer  for  advice :  you  state  your  case,  and  he  answers,  do 
fj^f  and  you  will  secure  your  rights :  at  present  you  are  taking  the 
wi&3ig  course.  It  is  very  hard  forsooth  that  he  should  charge  five  dollars 
t6s  two  minutes'  conversation,  when  so  many  people  are  willing  to  talk 
without  pay,  and  can  get  nobody  to  listen  to  them  I  But  if  by  following 
^  advice  you  have  saved  fifty  dollars  which  you  would  otherwise  have 
!^  is  it  not  reasonable  he  should  share  in  the  profit  he  has  enabled 
f&a  to  gain  ?  His  knowledge  and  his  wit  are  the  capital  he  trades  on, 
^d  his  (^ents  have  no  right  to  complain  if  he  does  not  ^ve  them  away. 
Ton  go  to  Doughty  or  to  Fisher  for  one  of  their  magnificent  landscapes ; 
km  art  embodies  for  you  one  of  the  loveliest  conceptions  of  ideal  bean^ ; 
^  divine  creation  of  his  fancy  is  sent  home  to  decorate  your  parlor,  to 
li^ile  your  leisure  moments,  and  to  charm  your  guests.  Would  you 
ftsn  say  to  the  artist,  this  has  occupied  you  but  a  week,  anJ  is  thereiore 
worth  sis  dollars,— that  wiH  be  a  high  price,  for  my  Sieighbor  the  sign» 
painter  would  have  daubed  me  over  the  Bame  surface  of  canvas  in  half 

0  cay,  with  brighter  coloi^ !  The  man  wlio  could  eEteitain  snch  an  idea 
%muM  hardly  deserve  to  have  eyes,  since  it  is  clear  that  he  does  no£ 
Mow  how  to  enjoy  the  use  of  them.  Mental  superiority  without  doubt 
^9  ft  legitimate  source  of  profit  to  its  possessor.  He  has  a  perfect  right 
m  make  the  most  of  it,  and  would  be  unpardonable  if  he  should  neglect 
Jo  atai!  himself  of  the  bounty  of  Providence. 

Scsie  idec!3  ^7Mcla  might  properly  fall  under  iMs  l>ead  have  beea 
Mtidpated  in  speaking  of  bodily  skill.  Indeed  the  two  points  mn  into 
mSi  other  'so  naturally,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  distinct ;  and 

1  wonld  observe  here  once  for  all,  that  the  division  of  my  subject  is  not 
^iloeophically  accurate.  It  is  not  such  as  I  should  have  adopted  if  I 
^  ^lndertakea  to  write  a  treatise  on  politicai  economy  for  scientific 
mea :  hut  it  h  a  CGaveaient.  division  for  my  se~dero,  aad  tliaS  h  all  thsA 
is  .Eseessary  to  my  present  purpose.  I  go  oa  to  reiaarfe,  that  vre  have  a 
J%fet  —  1.  to  oar  ^snui^.  1£  two  overseers  have  the  supervisioa  of 
^Q-  factories  of  ^e  em©  Mad, md  beloagiag  to  the  eame  owners,— 'If 
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am  of  tbem  takes  excellent  care  that  every  thing  shall  go  on  regularly, 
aod  according  to  the  most  approvea'inethods  that  have  been  taught  him, 
but  never  deviates  from  the  practice  as  established  when  he  entered  the 
factory  J  while  the  other  does  all  this,  and  besides  suffers  not  a  month  to 
pass  without  making  some  alteration  in  the  machinery  or  improvement 
in  the^rocesses,  which  enables  him  to  tarn  out  the  work  better  or  cheaper, 
mid  increases  the  profits  of  the  owners  several  hundred  dollars  a  year,  it 
is  clear  not  only  that  they  can  aSbrd  to  pay  him  a  higher  salary,  but  tl«at 
he  has  a  right  to  demand  it,  a  right  which  their  ii^erest  will  make  them 
respect,  because  if  they  do  not  he  will  carry  his  ingenuity  to  a  better 
market.  We  have  a  right  also  — >  2.  To  our  AppUcaUon*  If  we  devotQ 
oar  whole  strength,  talents^  a::d  time  to  the  business  we  are  engaged  in, 
and  our  whole  thoughts'to  the  interest  of  our  employer,  we  shall  acc6m« 
plish  much  more  than  if  we  go  abon^  it  in  a  careless,  dilatory  manner, 
and  with  intermitted  exertion.  If  it  is  generally  known  that  it  is  our 
constant  practice  to  do  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do  with  all  our  might, 
our  labor  will  be  sought  after,  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  obtain* 
ing  that  incret^ed  compensation  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  what* 
ever  be  oar  trade  or  profession. 

Third.  We  have  a- right  to  our  Moral  Faculties.  Whatever  advan* 
tage  we  possess  over  others  by  the  superiority  of  ourinoral  endowments, 
we  have  a  right,  and  we  may  confidently  calculate,  to  enjoy  correspond* 
ing  advantages  in  our  intercourse  and  in  all  our  contracts  with  our  fellow 
men.  1.  As  to  Honesty.  If,  my  friend,  by  strict  adherence  under  all 
circumstances  to  the  rule  of  right,  you  have  established  a  character  for 
nhdeviating  integrity,  you  vviil  be  trusted  in  offices  and  employed  about 
transactions  which  would  not  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  those  mea 
who  have  not  been  tried,  or  who,  having  been  tried,  have  been  fouE(? 
wanting.  As  those  occasions  where  honesty  is  an  essential  requisite  in 
ail  agent  are  often  of  great  importance,  you  will  have  a  right  to,expect 
that  the  responsibility  whiclr devolves  upon  you  shall  be  paid  for  as  well 
as  the  labor  you  actually  perform,  and  those  who  repose  confidence  in 
you  will  be  quite  as  i'sady  to  ac^nov7ledge  this  claim  as  the  other.  2. 
As  to  honor.  We  may  adhere  to  the  strict  principles  of  justice,  and  yet 
be  so  strenuous' in  exacting  all  that  justice  will  give  us,  and  so  obstmate 
in  refusing  to  do  any  thing  moris  in  performance  of  our  obligations  than 
severe  justice  requires  of  us,  as  to  make  it  somewhat  unpleasant  to  deal 
with  us.  If  we  go  further  than  simple  honesty,  and  add  thereto  honor, 
m  the  most  liberal  acceptation  of  the  "word,  those  v/ho  transact  business, 
with  us  will  not  consider  all  the  precautions  to  be  necessary  as  to  the 
exact  terms  oi\their  contr&ctj  which  they  must  otherwise  take:  neither 
will  they  feel  so  much  appreheiision  for  the  consequences  of  any  inevi- 
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^jjtWe  departure  fi-om  the  letter  of  the  coBtract.  We  shall  of  course,  other 
^^^  beieg  eqc^al,  find,  them  laore  disposed  to  deal  with  us,  and  on  more 
j&?orable  tems,:—-  eo  that  the  right  which  honor  has.  to  be  estimated  in 
reckoning  the  worth  of  our  services  is  not  likely  to  be  disregarded. 
u Fourth.  We  have  a  right  to  the  products  of  the  exercise  of  all  our 
;giC{iltiea<  Not  only  may  we  rightfully  receive  all  the  earnings  of  our 
iKjdily,  mental,  and  moral  faculties,  at  the  highest  price  we  can  fairly 
j^tain  for  their  use,  but  those  earnings  are  ours  to  dispose  of  as  we  will, 
«0  long  as  we  do  not  thereby  invade  the  rights  of  any  other  person.  If 
•my  labor  yields  me  a  net  income  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  I  have 
si  right  to  expend  this  whole  sum  in  innocent  gratifications^  such  as  I 
xaay  prefer.  I  say  this,  according  to  the  common  understanding,  for  I 
not  going  to  discuss  any  nice  question  of  morals,  —  how  far  it  is  an 
imperative  duty  to  reserve  something*  for  future  contingencies.  If  I 
^p^nd  my  whole  income,  as  I  began  the  first  year,  so  I  shall  begin  the 
SiBCond,  80  the  third,  and  every  succeeding  year,  till  sickness,  old  age,  or 
dealh  overtake  me.  I  have  a  right  so  to  do:  it  is  my  own  concern; 
luid  no  one  else  has  any  right  to  interfere.  If  ori  the  other  hand  I 
choose  to  deny  myself  many  present  indulgences,  innocent  in  themselves^ 
ibr  the  sake  of  greater  security  against  future  distress,  or  to  enjoy  the 
same  indulgences  in  greater  ease  and  abundance  by  and  by,  I  have  at 
least  an  equal  right  &o  to  do:  this  also  is  my  own  concern,  and  no  one 
can  complain  when  I  reap  the  benefit  of  my  forecast.  Suppose  of  my 
ibree  hundred  dollars  I  spend  one  hundred  only,  and  lay  up  the  other 
two;  may  I  not  justly  derive  what  advantage  I  can  from  this  reserved 
capital?  It  is  mine,— : it  is  the  labor  of  my.  hands  or  my  brain,  in 
another  shape,  and  I  have  a  right  either  to  consume  and  enjoy  it  now, 
0?  to  retain  it  for  future  use  and  employ  it  as  profitably  as  I  can.  i 
snay  eat,  drink,  and  dissipate  it ;  I  may  devote  it  to  display  or  to  com- 
feii;  I  may  put  it  out  at  interest;  I  may  speculate  with  it;  I  may  buy 
more  stock  to  work  for  myself  to  better  advantage,  or  I  may  hire  others 
io  work  for  me  and  realize  as  much  profit  as  I  can,  without  fraud  upof. 
ikm,  out  of  the  profits  of  their  labor.  All  these  positions  will  be 
rsadidy  admitted,  except,  perhaps,  the  last.  It  may  be  said,  for  envy 
sometiiaes  gives  currency  and  a  plausible  form  to  very  stupid  prejudices, 
seliat  right  has  one  man  to  grow  rich  by  the  labor  of  wibther?  The 
aaJswer  is  a  plain  and  conclusive  one,  and  we  ought  all  to  underatcmd  it} 
b&causo  we  do  not  wish  to  be  tyrannized  over,  nor,  even  when  we  hs.v& 
aa  opportunity  t«  tyrannize  over  others,,  neither  do  we  wish  £o  be  im." 
pos^  ugon  by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  misrepresenting  our  rights^ 
Itfe  this:  he  who  employs  the  labor  of  others  profitably,  grows  .rich 
fea  the  results  of  his  own  ^labor,  which  he  liftd.a  pesfefit  right.  con- 
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gume  at  once  as  soon  aa  iliey  took  the  shape  of  available  funds,  or  to 
liold  md  employ  in  the  beat  way.  By  hiring  jtfv>ther  he  not  only  does 
him  no  injury,  but  a  benefit^  since  he  enables  him  to  use  his  faculties  5  and 
also  benefits  other  woridngmen  in  the  same  class  by  increasing  the  de^ 
maaid  for  labor,  and  thereby  helping  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  Suppose 
ten  young  meni  without  capital,  set  out  in  life  together.  They  have 
learned  a  good  tirade,  and  therefore  earn  the  wages  botln  of  strength  and 
skill,  say  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  working  as  journeymen.  Suppose 
A  lives  on  a  hundred  a  yearj  and  saves  four  hundred:  B  spends  three 
hundred  a  year,  and  saves  two  hundred:  the  other  eight  spend  all  they 
receive:  the  master  workman  who  employs  them  clears  a  hundred  dol-> 
Isurs  a  year  from  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  each  of  his  journeymen. 
At  the  end  of  their  first  year  A  has  four  hundred  dollars,  B  two  hundred, 
the  other  eight  nothing.  A  commences  business  for  himself,  his  capital 
b^g  snfiScient  to  furnish  him  stock  and  tools.  He  earns  the  sanie 
wages  m  before,  and  also  clears  the  profit  his  employer  mnde  on  Ms 
production :  this  year  therefore  he  makes  six  hundred,  of  which  he 
saves^  five  hundred  dollars.  B  saves  two  hundred  as  beibre ;  the  rest 
nothing.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  they  stand  thus:  A  nine 
hundred,  B  four  hundred;  the  other  eight  nothing.  Next  year,  A 
Mres'a  hand  to  assist  him,  and  at  the  same  rate  makes  seven  hundred 
dollars,  — <>  saves  six  hundred.  B  sets  for  himself;  makes  six  hundred, 
saves  three  hundred  debars.  At  the  ond  of  the  third  yeai-  their  capital 
stands,  A  fifteen  hundred,  B  seven  hundred,  other  eight  nothing.  Nest 
year  A  hires  another  hand,  and  at  tke  end  of  the  fourth  year  they 
stand,  A  $2200,  B  $1000.  Now  B  can  hire  a  hand  and  A  hires  four ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  their  capitals  v?ill  be,  A  $3100,  B  $14fl0. 
And  so,  if  each  takes  another  hand  as  ofben  as  he  adds  four  hundied 
dollars  to  his  capital,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  A  $4200,  B  $1900. 
End  of  seventh  year,  A  $5600,  B  $2500.  Eighth  year,  A  $7400,  B 
$3300.  Ninth  year,  A  $9600,  B  4000.  Tenth  year,  A  $12,400,  B 
S5200.  Eve?y  year,  as  the  accumulation  goes  on,  the  disparity  between 
rigid  economy  and  moderate  prudence  will  be  greater  md  greater.  It 
would  be  very  unreasonable  to  expect  that  these  two  fortunate  econo- 
mists would  restrict  their  expenses  to  precisely  the  same  amount,  after 
they  find  themselves  possessed  of  these  handsome  little  fortunes,  which 
We  allowed  them  on  their  entrance  into  active  life  empty-handed;  bat 
the  greater  facility  and  advantage  with  which  their  business  operations 
mM.  go  on,  after  they  trade  on  a  convenient  capit&l,  will  quite  counter- 
bahmee  the  gradual  increase  of  their  expenses,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
our  calculation  may  fairly  be  continued  on  the  same  principles  that  have 
governed  us  thus  far.  At  the'  end  of  the  fifteenth  year  then,  A  wiH 
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Isave  $40,900,  and  B  $17,300.  At  the  end  of  the  twentieth  year,  A 
ijinhave  a  capital  of  $127,700,  and  B  of  $53,800.  It  ia  needless  to 
cany  the  cpSiparison  further.  At  the  age  of  forty-one  years,  if  they 
dioose  80  to  do,  these  two  workingmen  may  retire  from  labor  with  a 
.  Sjplendid  opulence,  live  according  to  their  liking  on  a  part  of  their  income, 
sipd  perceive  their  fortune  growing  as  they  advance  in  years  from  the 
addition  of  the  remainder.  If  they  choose  to  continue  their  career  of  , 
industry  and  frugality  for  twenty  years  more,  they  may  amass,  A  $4,000,- 
000,  or  even,  (for  if  we  include  the  fractions  we  have  all  along  thrown 
(jat  of  our  reckoning  it  will  make  that  difference,)  $5,000,000,  and  B 
somewhere  between  $1,750,000  and  $2,000,000,  according  as  we  include 
cOT  reject  the  small  fractional  excesses  each"  year.  This  immense  dif- 
ference between  the  two  totals  arises  from  the  small  difference  in  their 
javings  of  $200  annually.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty  or  the  forty  years 
their  eight  companions  in  labor  have  equally  nothing,  and  those  of  them 
^ho  survive,  if  sickness  has  overtaken  them,  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
poor-house.  Now  by  employing  capital  to  such  vast  amount  profitably 
to  themselves,  both  A  and  B  have  done  a  benefit  to  society,  for  they 
have  produced  something  which  society  wanted,  at  a  fair  price,  or  else 
feociety  would  not  have  bought  it  and  paid  them  for  it.  They  have 
benefited  the  whole  laboring  class,  for,  by  taking  the  labor  of  several 
Ihousand  men  out  of  the  market,  they  have  left  thei  demand  for  laboc 
bearing  a  greater  proportion  to  the  supply  of  it,  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  they  had  saved  nothing  and  hired  nobody,  and  consequently 
they  have  raised  the  rate  of  wages.  They  have  benefited  those  whom 
they  employed ;  for  they  have  given  permanent  occupation,  at  wages 
higher  than  the  market  price  would  otherwise  hav-e  been,  to  several 
«  thousand  men  who  might  otherwise  have  been  part  of  their  time  at  least 
without  employment.  All  that  they  have  belongs  to  them  rightfully ; 
/or  they  have  not  received  a  dollar  for  which  they  did  not  return  an 
ecinivalent,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  what  was  worth  more  than  a 
dollar  to  the  person  with  whom  they  made  the  exchange.  To  whom 
Siea  have  they  done  any  conceivable  wrong  or  injury  ?  To  no  one.  On 
the  contrary  they  have  dispensed  blessings  with  a  liberal  hand,  and, 
while  they  have  been  jeaping  this  hiarvest  of  wealth  ,  and  plenty  them- 
selves, have  scattered  wealth  and  plenty  abimdantly  around  them.  Let 
it  be  said,  "  No  one  has  a  right  to  hoard :  thiey  should  have  circulated 
J  their  mon&y."  This  is  precisely  what  they  have  done.  Every  dollar 
wMch  they  saved  they  have  caused  to  circulate  many  times  over,  alv/ays 
stimulating  new  production ;  whereas  had  they  squandered  it  as  soon  as 
fiiarnedy  they  could  have  circulated  it  but  once.  Where  the  spenthri^l 
"circulates**  hundreds  of  dollars,  the  miser,  if  he  takes  the  most  effectual 
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road  to  acquisition,  "circulates"  hundreds  of  thousands.  Grant,  if  you 
insist  on  it,  that  he  <kui  take  no  pleasure  in  his  accumulating  treasures:* 
he  will  deny  it ;  but  suppose  it  to  be  so,  the  worst  that  you  can  then 
afiinn  of  him  is,  that  he  has  made  himself  a  victim  for  the  general  good 
of  the  community.  The  cases  I  have  supposed  are  however  extreme  . 
cases.  Few  will  be  disposed  to  make  themselves  victims  to  increase 
the  amount  of  business  done  in  the  world,  because  it  is  a  kind  of  self- 
devotion  that  meets  with  but  few  to  applaud  it.  Seldom,  too,  will  it 
happen  that  a  branch  of  business  admitting  of  almost  indefinite  enlarge- 
ment, an  uninterrupted  run  of  good  fortune  in  that  business,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  at  an  early  age,  and  a  long  life  without  intervals  of  sick- 
ness will  combine  to  favor  a  man  possessing  the  self-denial  and  perse- 
verance with  the  talents"  for  managing  large  establishments  necessary 
to  realize  the  suppositions  I  have  made.  So  far  these  requisites 
concur,  in  the  same  proportion  these  results  wiU  follow;  and  where  the 
appropriate  character  is  found,  in  a  certain  degree  they  almost  inevitably 
foUow;  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  has  well  been  said,  "the  way  to  wealth 
is  us  plaiii  as  the  road  to  market,"  and  the  wages  of  well-earned  capital 
may  not  unfitly  be  termed  the  wages  of  ^perseverance  and  self-denial 
Though  few  may  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  Peel  the  manufacturer  of . 
Manchester,  or  Gerard  the  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  the  lesson  of  their 
success  need  not  be  lost  on  any  who  aspire  to  control  large  masses 
of  property,  and  direct  the  industry  of  multitudes  in  the  most  profitable 
channels.  The  examination  I  have  gone  through,  though  plain  enough 
for  the  capacities  of  children,  shows  conclusively  that  we  have  a  right 
not  only  to  the  direct  wages  of  ail  our  faculties,  but  also  to  the  best  use 
we  can  make  of  those  wages ;  and  a  little  reflection  will  sho-sr  us  that 
■we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  exercise  that  right.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
honorable in  foresight  and  prudence.  There  is  nothing  honorable, 
magnanimous,  or  generous  in  preparing  ourselves  to  live  miserably,  and 
to  abandon  our  families  to  beggary  and  wretchedness  when  we  leave 
them.  No !  let  us  make  the  best  use  of  all  our  faculties  and  all  their 
products  always — for,  ^ 
H.    We  have  a  perfect  right  to  our  time. 

The  manner  in  which  we  divide  our  time  is,  in  other  words,  the  por- 
tions in  which  we  dispose  of  our  faculties ;  and  as  we  have  a  right  to 
these  last,  we  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  their  services  in  longer  or 

^  Sec  the  character  of  "Paal"  in  Misa  Martineaa's  beautiful  talo  of  the  Hill  and 
tlic  VaUey— No.  2  of  her  "  Hlustrationp  of  Political  Economy," — little  books  of  in- 
trinsic CKCsHonce,  She  hus  givep.  intense  interest  to  a  very  dry  subject.  These  stories 
avo  as  instrtictive  as  they  are  fascinating.  Their  sterling  merit  should  recommend 
them  to  a  place  in  every  library. 
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sborter  portions,  to  give  tliem  away,  or  to  keep  them  to  ourselves.  Oar 
time,  then,  is  our  own,  to  devote  to  the  service  of  others,  in  sucli  portions 
as  we  please,  with  or  without  an  equivalent,  or  directly  to  our  own  con- 
venience, comfort,  or  improvement.  Wo  have  a  right  to  make  the  best 
'>argaiQ  for  it  with  those  who  employ  us.  "We  have  a  right  to  make  the 
:>e8t  bargain  for  it  with  those  whom  we  employ.  If  we  ask  more  than 
^he  highest  market  price  for  it,  when  we  have  it  to  sell,  we  must  not  be 
syrprised  if  nobody  is  willing  to  buy.  If  we  oflfer  less  than  the  lowest 
market-price  for  it,  when  we  v/ish  to  procure  it,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  no  one  will  furnish  it  to  us.  No  one  has  any  authority  to  dictate  the 
p^ce  to  the  buyer  or  the  sellesr,  it  must  be  settled  by  agreement  between 
them  ;  and  the  competition  between  the  buyers  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
oellers  on  the  other  will  induce  them  to  fix  it  at  a  point  where  both 
parties  can  profit  by  the  bargain.  We  have  a  right  to  sell  our  time  for 
ten  hours  every  day,  for  twelve,  for  fifteen,  for  more  or  for  less,  to  aay- 
"lody  that  will  buy  it.  But  if  we  offer  to  contract  to  labor  ten  hours  a 
.lay  and  nobody  wants  less  than  twelve,  we  must  not  wonder  that  nobody 
accepts  our  offer.  We  have  carried  into  the  market  a  cdmmodity  that 
is  not  saleable,  and  we  cannot  force  people  to  buy  it.  StiU  less  can  we 
•complain  if  those  who  are  willing  to  buy  ten  hours,  refuse  to  give  us  the 
price  of  twelve.  An  hour's  labor  is  a  marketa.ble  article,  bearing  certain 
firices  according  to  quality,  and  we  might  as  well  find  fault  with  the 
,'iroker,  because  when  we  carry  him  ten  doubloons  we  cannot  obtain  for 
fJiem  the  value  of  twelve.  If  we  have  no  other  estate  than  our  faculties 
and  our  time,  we  must  be  willing  to  sell  time  enough  to  support  our 
families,  and  to  be  laying  by  something  against  a  wet  day ;  for  he  who 
does  not  provide  for  his  household  hath  denied  the  faith  of  all  honest 
workingmen,  and  is  not  only  as  bad  as,  but,  as  St.  Paul  says,  a  good  deal 
worse,  than  an  infidel.  What  time  is  left  after  this  provision,  you  have 
a  right  to  devote  either  to  increase  your  earnings,  to  present  enjoyment, 
or  to  improve  your  education.  And  now  I  anticipate  a  difficulty  which 
is  arising  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  friends.  How  can  we  improve 
our  educ^itionj  you  say,  when  we  have  no  time  left,  after  providing  for 
ooy  families  ?  You  are  mistaken,  my  friends.  Benjamin  Franklin  found 
time  enough.  Be  frugal  of  your  time,  and  you  have  enough  for  all  uses. 
After  deducting  the  time  necessary  for  sleep,  for  meals,  and  recreation, 
you  may  -have  sixteen  hours  left  to  dispose  of.  Tou  may  labor  at  your 
trade  the  whole  of  this  time,  but  vrfll  your  constitution  hold  out  at  this 
jate  many  years  ?  Can  you  do  as  much  in  every  hour  of  the  sixteen, 
p3  you  could  in  every  hour  of  twelve  hours  a  day  ?  And  above  all,  could 
you  not,  in  one  year,  laboring  twelve  hours,  and  devoting  four  hours  a 
Say  to  studying  the  principles  and  rales  of  your  trade,  inquiring  into  the 
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most  approved  modes  of  practice,  and  icforming  yourself  of  other  matters 
connected  with  your  pursuits,  so  improve  your  judgment-  and  skill,  that 
twelve  hours  of  your  labor  will  be  worth  more,  and  so  yield  you  more 
than  sixteen  hours  now  ?  These  questions  deserve  your  serious  consld- 
eratioQ,  for  you  are  to  decide  them  for  yourself,  and  the  character  of 
your  future  life  will  very  much  depend  on  the.  decision.  If  I  may  not 
venture  to  advise  how  much  time  you  should  spare  for  these  purposes,  I 
will  at  least  suggest  the  wisdom  of  appropriating  enough  to  make  per- 
ceptible progress  in  your  improvement,  whether  it  be  a  half  hour,  an 
hour,  two  hours,  or  four.  If  your  circumstances  are  such  that  you  think 
you  can  spare  but  half  an  hour  a  day,  so  much  the  more  important  is^it 
that  you  make  a  proper  choice  of  your  books,  and  other  means  of  im- 
provement. Half  an  hoar's  reading  of  the  best  of  books  will  do  you 
more  good  than  twelve  hours^  reading  of  books  taken  at  random.  Get 
some  intelligent  friend  to  assist  you  in  the  selection ;  adhere  steadily  to 
your  plan  whatever  it  be ;  and  even  if  you  allot  but  half  an  hour  on 
working  days  to  study,  yet  if  this  is  well  managed,  and  if  you  make  a 
good  me  of  your  Sundays,  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  end  of  the  year 
when  you  look  back  and  measure  your  intellectual  and  moral  advance- 
ment. It  is  the  prerogative  of  man  to  be  continually  rising  higher  and 
higher  in  the  scale' of  being ;  and  you  have  a  right  to  share  in  the  per- 
fectibility which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  your  species.  Set 
apart  to  yourself  therefore  so  much  of  your  time  that  you  may  every  day. 
'grow  wiser  and  better.  Let  tlTe  reservation  though  small  be  sacred,  and 
you  will  not  only  accomplish  the  objects  directly  aimed  at,  to  a  greater 
estent  than  you  would  have  supposed  possible,  but  you  will  be  none  the 
poorer  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  after  a  few  years  you  will  find 
yourself  manifold  ncher.  As  time  is  money,  you  have  a  right  to  turn 
every  moment  to  account.  No  one  can  ask  you  to  give  it  away ;  it  is 
improvident  folly  to  throw  it  away.  If  it  is  all  you  have  now,  make  the 
most  of  it,  and  in  a  very  few  years  you  will  not  want  for  capital  in  any. 
other  shape  you  may  prefer. 

III.  We  have  a  bight  to  'wages,  at  the  highest  rate,  and  they  should 
Ii3  sieady  and  remunerating^ 

First.  We  have  a  right  to  wages,  at  the  highest  rate,  for  our  strength, 
taienta,  fidelity,  capital,  and  tune.  This  I  have  shown  at  length,  in  speaking 
of  the  right  we  have  to  use  our  own  faculties,  and  I  shall  only  remark 
ftirther,  in  this  place,  that  all  combinations  forcibly  raise  or  to  lower 
the  mte  of  the  wages  accruing  under  either  of  these  denominations,  are 
•direcE;  and  iaescusable  infringements  of  this  right.  This  may  at  first 
sight  seem  paradosical,  but  upon  a  closer  inspection  it  will  cease  to  ap- 
pear BO,  since  it  will  be  evident  that  a  forcible  raising  of  0T>e  kind  of 
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wages  is  in  every  instance  a  forcible  depression  of  some  other  kind. 
"Where  several  men  cooperate  in  different  ways  to  produce  an  article  of 
value,  the  price  of  tbis  article  will  be  fixed  by  the  proportion  between 
tlia  supply  and  the  demand  in  the  market.  This  price  IS  the  sum  that  is 
to'be  distributed  among  the  producers,  and  the  question  is  in  what  pro- 
portions* shall  it  be  divided?  It  is  manifest  that  if  one  man's  share  is 
increased,  the  funds  out  of  which  the  others  are  to  take  their  shares  is 
diminished,  and  if  this  is  done  forcibly,  it  is  done  wrongfully,  for  their 
rights  are  invaded.  If  the  strength  which  performs  the  manual  labor 
tehees  more  than  its  share  of  wages,  the  talents  which  direct  the  opera- 
tion, the  capital  which  furnishes  the  material  must  get  less  than  theirs. 
If  talents  claim  more  than  their  due  allowance,  the  wages  of  labor  or  of 
capital  must  be  stinted.  If  capital  arrogates  more  than  a  just  compen- 
sation, both  labor  and  talents  must  feel  the  deficiency.  I  do  not  mean 
that  any  such  derangement  of  the  just  proportion  between  the  different 
kinds  of  wages  can  be  permanent.  It  certainly  cannot,  Ijecause  it' will 
work  its  own  cure.  The  party  whose  rights  are  invaded  will  withdraw 
from  the  business,  and  then  those  that  remain  will  find  it  impossible  to 
go  on.  If  the  master  screws  down  the  rate  of  wages  for  his  journey- 
men below  the  average  price  of  labor  in  similar  trades,  they  will  abandon 
Iris  service  on  the  first  opportunity  they  can  get  to  enter  a  better.  Of 
course,  he  must  raise  his  prices  or  stop  his  works.    If  talents  are  not 

.  paid  in  one  pursuit,  they  will  withdraw  from  it,  and  attempt  another. 
Business  which  was  lucrative  before  their  withdrawal  will  become  a 

^losing  concern  after  it,  and  must  soon  run  to  a  catastrophe  and  conclu- 
sion. Of  course,  both  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  will  be  glad  to  call 
them  back  again  and  compensate  their  services  at  nearer  their  true  value. 
If  a  combination  has  raised  the  wages  of  labor  and  talent  so  high  as  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  capital  below  the  average  rate  of  interest,  the  capi- 
talist must  wind  up  the  concern  and  look  out  for  a  more  profitable  in- 

,  vestment.  Of  course  the  operatives,  both  manual  and  talented,  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  left  without  it  until  they  discover  their 
•mistake,  and  return  to  the  just  price  of  their  services..  It  makes  ho 
difference  to  the  argument,  whether  the  original  undertaker  winds  ■op 
the  concern  at  once,  or  whether  he  sells  out,  at  a  loss,  to  a  second  owner, 
who  sells  again  at  a  loss,  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  The  result  is  the  same ; 
if  the  operatives  adhere  to  their  combination,  the  concern  must  be 
wound  up.  In  the  one  case  this  happens  suddenly ;  in  the  other  through 
Esvaral  intermediate  stages  of  decay.  ITot  only  therefore  has  every 
clxiss  of  producers  a  right  to  the  highest  wages  it  caa  earn,  but  it  is  hrt- 
^Ptant  to  each  class  that  the  right  of  every  other  should  be  equally  rs- 
'«pected  with  its  own. 
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:  Second.  We  Iiave  a  riglit  to  w&ges  that  shall  bo  steadt^  and  not  preca-  ' 
rious.  Those  who  ai<e  willing  to  work  always^  deserve  to  find  constant  em- 
ployment,—  steady  in  cftero^ton,— with  compensation  steady  in  amoutU, 
We  sh^l  find  this  an  essential  condition  to  our  prosperity.  If  we  suffer 
intervals  of  labor  to  be  interrnpted  by  intervals  of  idleness,  we  not  only 
lose  the  time  t^hich  is  unused  and  which  in  fact  is  so  much  laoue^y^ijat 
we  are  in  danger  of  forming  habits  detrimental  to  our  future  industry. 
Besides,  it  is  not  in  our  nature  to  do  nothing,  and  when  beneficial  activ- 
ity is  suspended,  harmful  activity  will  begin.  When  we  are  not  cam, 
ing  we  shall  be  spending,  and  weeks  of  unproductive  time  ^ill  dissipate 
the  accumulations  of  months  of  the  hardest  and  best  directed  diligence. 
When  we  have  time  to  kiU,  it  dies  hard,  and  we  are  apt  fo  spend  all  otur 
ammunition  before  we  think  of  counting  the  shot  left  in  the  locker. 
Many  a  man  has  gone  to  work  with  ;^eal  and  prudence  and  fair  pros- 
pects ;  but  an  unlucky  interval  has  come  over  him,  and  made  an  end  of 
his  little  beginnings  of  capitaL  Again  he  has  commenced  with  a  store 
of  good  iresolutions,  and  in  an  evil  hour,  being  left  with  time  on  his 
hands,  has  miscarried  again.  If  wages  vary  often  in  their  amount,  the 
consequences  will  be  the  same  in  kind  thougll  less  fatal,  in  degree.  We 
shall  be  apt  to  reckon  our  expenses  and  base  all  our  other  calculations 
upon  the  expectatioa  of  larger  receipts  tlian  we  shall  ever  realize.  Be- 
sides, no  sooner  are  our  plans  formed,  than  a  change  unsettles  them,  so 
that  we  can  never  persevere  in  any  one  course :  and  as  idleness  is  the 
original  sin  and  the  fniitful  mother  of  all  iniquities  and  backslidings,  go 
perseverance,  to  a  man  who  means  to  rise  in  the  world,  is  the  goldea 
virtue,  and  the  blessed  parent  of  all  excellence  and  hope.  Better  then 
is  it  on  all  accounts,  to  enjoy  the  certainty  of  even  moderate  wages  at  a 
rate  not  liable  to  fluctuation,  than  to  venture  in  the  lotteiy  of  sui  un- 
stable business  for  high  wages,  liable  at  any.  moment  to  fall,  and  preca- 
rious also  in  duration.  Our  right  then  to  wages  steady  and  permanent  is 
not  like  the  themes  of  demagogues,  something  to  be  declaimed  about  in 
pisblie,  and  jested  about  in  private,  but  a  right  to  be  prized,  defended, 
and  improved ;  and  all  laws  intended  to  force  capital,  or  talent,  or.  labor, 
oat  of  one  pursuit  into  another,  thereby  producing  rainous  fluctuations ; 
and  all  combinations  to  raise  violently  one  kind  of  wages,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  corresponding  diminution  in  other  kinds,  are  highhanded  viola- 
tions of  this  our  undeniable  right.' 

Third,  We  have  a  right  to  remMneroitw^r  wages.  Escuse  mo  if  I  some- 
times repeat  idea3:  my  division  of  the  subjsct  ia  not  a  philosoj 'deal,  btjfc 
t:  popular  one.  We  who  produce  every  thing  have  a  right  to  secure  all 
that  we  honestly  can.  Every  one  who  concurs  in  production  owns  a 
portion  of  the  product?  and  should  not  give  up  his         his  hold  upon 
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it  tili  bQ  has  received  an  equivalent.   This  rule  of  itself  would  be 

gsSicient  to  govern  the  distribution  x>f  wealth,  though  many  cases  under 
it  would  be  extremely  complicated,  especially  the  cases  of  immaterial 
products,  such  as  health,  contentment,  happiness,  intelligence,  virtue. 
Those  who  contribute  to  produce  these,  can  seldom  be  fully  compensated 
by  money,  because  the  nature  of  their  services  is  such  that  in  some  re^ 
gpects  they  cannot  be  measured  by  any  pecuniary  standard,  but  they 
have  intellectual  and  moral  compensations  corresponding  to  the  nature 
of  the  services,  and  which  make  up  for  this  deficiency.  Where  the 
service  can  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the 
juct  compensation.  The  value  of  your  work  to  your  employer,  being 
careful  not  to  overlook  the  claims  of  any  of  your  fellow  joint  producer^ 
is  the  amount  of  compensation  you  have  a  right  to  expect.  Either  there 
i&  something  radically  wrong  in  the  constitution  of  society,  or  this  com- 
pensatioii  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  every  producer,  with  proper  care 
and  pains,  to  improve  his  situation  in  life:  for  those  who  create  all 
wealth,  have  certainly  a  right  to  a  share  of  it,  —  a  right  to  be  forfeited 
only  through  their  own  misconduct.  In  those  countries  where  the  whole 
system  of  things  is  artificial,  where  injudicious  and  mischievous  laws 
force  enterprise  and  industry  from  the  most  productive  occupations  to 
those  which  are  less  so,  the  producers  are  obliged  to  maintain  great 
iitanding  armies  to  secure  their  own  slavery,  and  a  most  complicated,  ua- 
natura!,  and  costly  machinery  of  government  to  prevent  the  will  of  the 
"trorking  classes  from  being  effectually  promulgated.  There,  from  the 
weight  of  taxes  necessary  to  sustain  the  fabric  of  magnificent  misery^ 
from  the  checks  and  trammels  which  their  innumerable  regulations  ^im- 
pose upon  the  exertion  of  the  faculties,  production  of  every  kind  is  first 
ifiapeded,  and  then  imperfectly  rewarded.  Every  contributor  to  produc- 
tion feels  the  pressure.  The  interest  of  capital  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
rate.  Though  extraordinary  talent,  in  a  few  fortunate  instances,  may 
meet  with  extraordinary  success,  yet  talent  in  general  is  poorly  paidi 
.  Labor,  the  most  important  interest  of  all,  because  it  concerns  the  great- 
est number,  is  poorest  paid  of  alL  In  the  general  struggle,  while  every 
class  of  cooperating  producers  strives  to  keep  its  own  wages  as,  nearly 
up  to  the  standard  of  remuneration  as  possible,  and  to  throw  the  inevi- 
table burden  from  their  own  shoulders  upon  others,  those  will  sufiTer 
most  who  are  least  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  in  the  countries  of 
which  I  speak,  the  laborers,  from  their  general  ignoianfle  and  improvi- 
dence,  have  hitherto  composed  this  class.  Tens  of  thousands  work  hard 
asd  iong  for  a  pittance  just  sufiicient  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  j 
aad  a  scanty  harvest,  a  glut  of  the  market,  or  any  other  derangement  of 
their  artificial  system  consigns  them  in  countless  multitudes  to  pauper- 
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ism  ©ir  beggs^,  poriiaps  to  staffvatioK.  The  laws  whicli  produced,  and 
wMch  perpetuate  this  state  of  tiiiags  are  infringements  of  their  uatural 
lighis,  and,  eo  soon  as  edacation  shall  give  them  the  potaer  of  knowledge, 
they  will  east  off  the  shackles  which  have  so  long  restricted  theie 
eaergies.  Here,  however,  and  let  us  be  grateful  for  the  blessing,  the 
sights  of  oil  classes  of  producers  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  and  he  that 
begins  in  one,  may  easily,  if  nature  has  fitted  him.  for  it,  transfer  his  ser- 
vices to  either  of  the  others.  The  wages  of  labor  are  high  enough 
among  ns  to  aiiow  the  laborer  time  for  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  infor- 
snation.  The  wages  of  labor  and  skill  when  he  earns  both,  will  enable 
tarn  to  accumulate  capital  with  considerable  rapidity ;  and  the  wages  of 
labor,  skill,  and  capital  combined,  being  all  at  high  rates  among  us,  will 
soon,  if  he  has  a  tolerable  degree  of  economy  and  pmdence,  place  him 
sn  an  independent  affluence,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  choose  his  sub- 
sequent  pnrenits  according  to  his  fancy.  Not  only,  therefore,  have  we  a 
right  to  remunerating  wages,  but  it  is  a  right  of  which  we  enjoy  at  pres- 
ent the  full  and  undisturbed  possession. 

lY.  We  have  a  right  to  thcU  education  which  wiU  he$t  qwdify  us  to 
discharge  all  our  duties  to  ourselves  and  to  society.  The  full  considera- 
tion  of  this  subject  I  defer  to  a  future  letter,  and  at  present  I  will  only 
oSTer  a  few  remarks  on  the  definition,  importance,  source,  and  means  of 
BBch  an  edacation. 

First.  The  definition.  By  edacation  I  mean  not  merely  the  instractioa 
01?  tlio  tralaiag  which  a  child  receives  while  at  school,  or  v/hile  under  the 
Immediate  care  of  its  parents,  but  the  combined  effect  of  all  the  circum- 
Glances  to  whose  influence  he  is  subjected  through  life.  All  that  goes 
to  form  the  man,  to  develop  or  to  modify  his  original  character,  to  work 
cmy  change  whatever  in  the  natural,  innate  disposition  and  force  of  his 
faculties  and  temper,  makes  part  of  his  education.  The  modification  of 
the  character  by  the  circumstances  which  act  on  it  is  of  three  sorts— 
Intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.  1.  The  intellectual  character  is  modi- 
fied not  only  by  the  greater  or  !es&  amount  of  information  received,  but 
by  tlso  dicciplEEG  v;h!ch  tlis  mind  itself  iwclergoes,  and  the  habits  o? 
thought  and  axitioa  it  thereby  acquires.  So  great  is  the  effect  of  disci- 
^  piine,  that  opposite  coui^s  of  management  will  make,  of  the  same  mar 
terinls,  dolts,  but  little  removed  from  idiocy,  or  poets,  orators,  statesmen, 
and  philosophers.  Society  has  the  power  greatly  to  increase  the  favor- 
able, an^  to  diminish  ths  unfavof  able  inSuences  which  operate  on  the 
!atcl!ec&  of  its  metaboKs  aad  those  who  labor  for  society  have  a  right  to 
espccS  ihst  this  power  will  be  eserted  to  the  utmost  in  behalf  of  theai- 
sel^es  and  their  families.  2.  The  ntoral  character  is  modified  by  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  feeling,  imbibed  from  the  situation  in  which  one  is 
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placed,  contracted  from  the  examples  set  before  bim,  coimtenaneed  by 
public  opinion  about  bim,  or  deliberately  adopted  and  fostered  from  a 
just  conviction  of  bis  own  true  interests.  So  great  is  the  effect  of  moral 
culture,  that  on  this  it  mainly  depends  whether  your  sons  shall  be  ten- 
ants of  an  almshouse  or  a  prison,  and  candidates  for  the  gallows,,  or  be 
ornaments  of  the  walks  of  life  in  which  they  move,  fortunate  and  happy 
■  ihiemselves,  and  benefactors  and  favorites  of  their  associates^  Every 
man  who  does  his  duty  to  the  community  has  a  right  to  demand  that  so 
far  as  society  can  previ  t  it,  no  deleterious  influence  shall  be  suffered  to 
approach  him  or  those  dependent  on  him,  that  virtue  shall  be  counte- 
nanced and  had  in  honor,  vice  discouraged  and  despised ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  and  his  family  shall  receive  from  society  the  best  possible  moral 
education.  3.  The  physical  character  is  modified  by  the  care  we  take  of 
onr  health,  and  the  degree  and  variety  of  exercise  we  give  our  limbs 
and  organs.  The  effect  of  training  in  this  respect  is  wonderful,  is  in- 
deed almost  inconceivable.  Compare  the  movements  of  a  bloated  and 
tottering  victim  of  debauchery  with  those  of  an  accomplished  rider  at 
the  circus,  ballancer,  or  rope-dancer,  —  a  dray-horse  and  a  racer  are  not 
BO  unlike, — a  lap-dog  and  a  hound  ai'e  scarcely  more  dissimilar, — yon 
would  hardly  believe  they  belonged  to  the  same  species.  We  have  a 
right,  every  one  of  us,  to  that  degree  of  physical  education  which  will 
most  effectually  aid  us  in  the  grand  object,  —  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

Seconds  The  importance  of  education  is  apparent  from  the  remaiks 
jsjst  made  explanatory  of  the  definition.  It  cannot  be  overrated,  for  it 
is  essential.  I  do  not  say  the  degree,  but  the  excellence  of  a  man's  edu- 
cation determines  his  capacity  for^happiness  and  for  usefulness.  Man 
without  education  is  the  Hottentot  or  the  New  Hollander.  Educate 
Mm,  and  you  produce  the  Demosthenes,  the  Chatham,  the  Plato,  the 
Channing,  the  Scott,  the  Napoleon,  the  Thorwaldsen,  beings  capable  of 
conceiving  In  their  own  bosoms  and  of  exciting  in  others  all  that  can  en- 
»o1)le,  dignify,  delight,  persuade,  or  convince  their  fellow-creatures. 
ThenQ  master  spirits  have  undoubtedly  native  energies  superior  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  intellect,  but  it  is  education  that  decides  whether  they 
rfidl  be  exerted  for  good  or  for  ewl,  that  can  change  the  ferocity  of  the 
savage  into  the  benevolent  zeal  of  the  philanthropist,  that  characterizes 
mental  power  as  the  talent  of  an  angel  or  the  capacity  of  a  fiend.  Eda- 
fetloa,  therefore,  since  it  23  to  make  a  man  whatever  be  is  ihrough  time 
c-iM  through  eternity,  cannot  engross  too  large  a  cbare  of  the  public 
aitsation. 

Third,  The  source  from  whejsce  must  proceed  the  means  of  deiray- 
ing  the  ©spense  of  that  education  to  which  all  industrious  citizens  have 
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an  equal  right,  must  be  the  public  treasury.  The  main  objeotof  govern- 
meet  is  the  protection  of  persons  and  property,  and  this  object  will  ha 
more  effectually  secured  by  the  general  education  of  the  people,  than  by 
any  penal  code,  however  rigidly  enforced.  Again,  the  people  cannot  be 
iateiligent  and  moral  unless  they  are  educated,  and  free  institutions  can- 
not sustain  themselves,  except  -where  the  people  are  intelligent  and 
moral ;  a  system  of  free  education,  therefore,  is  an  indispensable  auxili-" 
ary  to  free  intitutions.  The  common  good  requires  that  we  should  aU 
be  educated ;  some  of  us  have  not  the  means  to  educate  ourselves ;  we 
have  a  right  therefore  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  publia 
Perhaps"  the  ingenuity  of  man  cannot  devise  a  surer  and  safer  way  of 
doing  this,  than  that  of  empowering  the  little  democratic  corporations--, 
the  towns — to  tax  theniselves  to  support  free  schools;  not  that  the^ 
schools'are  at  present  all  that  we  ought  to  make  them, — but  of  that  by 
and  by,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  our  duties.  So  much  education,  ae 
for  the  general  purposes  of  society,  it  is  essential  that  every  one  of  its 
inembers  should  possess,  we  have  each  of  us  a  right  to  be  furnished  with 
the  means  ci  obtaining,  at  the  public  expense.  And  what  are  those 
means  ? 

fourth.  The  means  of  obtaining  an  education  are  exceedingly  vari- 
ous. People  talk  about  a  self-educated  man  as  if  he  were  a  mirade, 
but  what  man  that  is  educated  at  all  is  not  self-educated  ?  It  is  only  oar 
own  application  that  can  make  any  means  effectual,  and  persevering  ap» 
plication  will  make  almost  any  means  answer  a  good  end.  A  man  doeis 
not  imbibe  learning  by  passing  through  a  college,  just  as  a  sponge  sucks 
up  the  fiuid  into  which  you  dip  it.  If  you  were  carried  into  a  gymna* 
sium  and  laid  on  a  cushion  an  hour  every  day,°  that  would  not  make  jm 
a  formidable  wrestler.  The  faculties,  whether  of  the  body  or  mind,  qsq 
strengthened  by  exercise,  and  what  we  wont  can  be  no  more  than  this, 
instruction  in  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge,  opportunities  to  use 
these  rudiments  in  acquiring  further  information,  occasions  to  excite  as 
to  the  exercise  of  our  faculties,  and  materials  on  which  to  employ  them. 
These  means  the  public  -mnst  furaish;  the  vs'ork  we  mua|;  do  for  cm'-, 
selves.  The  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  some  facility  in  carrying  on 
investigations  "by  means  of  them,  we  miay  learn  at  school;  and  if  we  could 
be  taught  there  the  habit  of  inquiry  and  research,  the  school  would  have 
done  S3  much  as  can  be  expected  from  it.  The  Lyceum  will  afford  op- 
portunities of  strengthening  our  faculties  by  easy  and  frequent  trials 
ef  thois"  pOwei»  ia  fejeEclly  contests,  and  to  acquirs  geaeral  views  aaS 
eoanected  details  respsctiog  the  subjects  lectured  on,  and  to  fom  h&hiU) 
of  •systematica!  ezamlnatioa  and  methodical  arrangero  t,  if  we  are 
^llliag  to  take  otsr  turn  sa  the  useful,  no  less:  than  laborious  task  of  pM- 


-.ariitg  Ioctm?ea>  The  Lyceum  has  strong  claims  to  ha  supported  at  the 
edmsaoa  e^>enge,  but  as  it  is  not  wise  to  call  m  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment to  do  what  can  be  done  better,  and  cheaper,  and  a  great  deal  more 
onr  KIdag  without  it,  we  support  it  by  the  contributions  of  those  who 
folontariiy  associate  themselves  with  it ;  an  equitable  mode,  and  one 
which  ^ves  each  member  a  direct  interest  in  the  management  ot  the  in- 
gtitotioa,  different  from  that  he  would  feel  if  it  were  supported  by  any 
aspedient  of  indirect  taxation.  As  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  employ 
^mQprofessional  mm,  encourage  those  to  reside  among  you  who  being 
well  educated  and  public  spirited,  will  exert  a  good  influence,  and  be 
iiSely  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  among  you.  We  have  a  perfecS 
right  to  distribute  our  patronage  where  it  will  be  most  for  our  advantage 
to  bestow  it ;  and  if  by  so  doing  we  can  secure  voluntary  services  in 
^di^n  to  those  wo  bargain  for,  we  have  a  right,  and  we  do  wisely  to 
that  circumstance  into  consideration.  We  have  a  right  to  partici- 
pate also  in  the  unexampled  facilities  for  gaining  information  which  the- 
oiiprecedented  productiveness  of  the  press  at  the  present  day  offers  to 
oar  improvement.  The  cheapest  plan  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  harvest. 
ji  knowledge  is  by  uniting  to  establish  social  libraries  /  and  to  derive 
greatest  possible  benefit  from  them,  we  must  be  careful  to  intrust  the- 
selection  of  bo6ks  to  the  moat  judicious  hands.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  a  small  sum  of  money  shall  be  expended  profitably  or  other-^ 
wise,  but  whether  that  part  of  our  time  which  we  set  apart  for  our  own: 
improvement  shall  be  spent  as  to  advance  m  m  wisdom  aijd  virtue,  or 
to  eassj  m  backward  further  from  perfectioE.  -  Some  few  hooks  it  will? 
ba  convenient  to  have  always  by  us.  In  choosing  these  we  should  be 
^cably  csxefnl.  For  not  only  is  one  good  volume  worth  more  than  all 
fed  oaea,  hut  worth  much  more  than  a  thousand  which  are  merely  iadif- 
fereat,  and  which,  doing  no  good,  do  little  other  injury  than  consuming- 
mack  valuable  time,  which  we  have  a  right  to  use  as  i  most  for  our  in- 
terest, but  which  it  would  be  very  wrong  lo  throw  a^  .  Newspapers, 
tm,  afford  a  cheap  and  easy  medium  of  information,  o  le  present  state- 
0?  the  world,  and  the  events  thaS  are  taking  place  ■  breign  aat!ons»- 
Tb.8y  should  not  he  negleeted :  but  it  will. not  do  to  pi  "^o  much  raM- 
^C9  on  theij\  highly  colored  statements  of  mattera  .  itroversy  be- 
tween different  parties,  or  to  devote  oneself  too  exclus  >iy  to  taia  kind 
of  reading :  in  conjunction  with  others  it  may  be  of  v«  £j  great  service. 
The  company  which  you  keep  has  a  very  important  infiuence  on  "^ouv- 
dsarcctos".  Eve!  commimicpiioas  will  eorrapt;  the  society  of  virtae  wiE- 
parify.  By  iHalsiag  g  ppopa?  choice  of  your  cosapaaioas,  yea?  mommio 
of  relasGtlou,  aad  yoo?  very  saausementa,  will  .conduce  mora  to  ymv- 
mora!  cad  intellectual  advancement  thaa  &e  hardest  study  if  illdirecsted^ 
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S^k  weH  to  this  point;,  fou  it  coBceisa  the  bealtii  of  year  body  saa 
soal, .  as  well  as  your  estate  and  reputotion.  The  fonnation  of  habits  h 
©  critical  process  of  education^  the  snore  so,  aa  when  once  confirmed  they 
can  scarcely  be  eradicated.  Be  carefid,  then,  what  habits  you  form,  and 
gesiafc  /wrong  lendeseies  in  thsi?  bsgianings, — before  they  harden  into 
srresistible  obdnracy  and  snoold  forever  the  whole  cast  of  your  moral 
character.  The  sapling  may  be  trained  to  grow  as  you  would  have  it, 
but  the  gnarled  and  knottedl  cak,  though  the  lightning  of  heaven  may 
tear  and  rend  if^  cannot  be  bent  or  swayed  by  human  force.  Especially 

'  be  careful  of  the  habits  of  your  cbPdren.  A  colt  may  be  broken  into  p8P» 
£scfc  docility  by  a  short  discipline ;  but  for  a  vicious  horse,  few  will  take  the 
trouble :  be  is  doomed  to  hear  the  spurs  and  goads,  scourgugs  and  buf- 

,  fetings  which  irritate  rather  than  mend  his  savage  temper,  and  to  wage 
90  unavailing  war  agunst  fate  and  nature.  3Look  to  this  in  season :  a 
Httle  contrivance  will  often  prevent  a  great  deal  of  trouble :  a  little  fore* 
cast  may  save  you  much  untimely  repentance  and  unprofitable  sorrow, 
r  The  choice  of  an  emplo^fment  for  yourself,  and  more  particul^ly  for 
your  children,  is  not  a  question  to  be  lightly  determined.  That  in  which 
your  talents  can  be  turned  to  best  account,  and  in  which  you  will  have 
BQG^  opportunities  for  improving  them,  is  most  eligible.  If  you  are  for- 
tons^  enoDgh  to  select  such  a  one  in  the  outset,  you  may  easily  in  a  few 
yeara^  secure  the  means  of  gratifying  all  your  reasonable  desires ;  while 
If  chance  has  thrown  yon  into  &  situation  for  which  your  peculiar  talents 

•  ass  wt  .suiieS,  you  rnxxj  labor  harder  and  longer,  aad  yet  end  at  last 
^here  yoa  be^n.  The  choice  of  a  residence  also  is  a  matter  by  no 
means  indifferent.  Access  to  good  schools,  good  lyceums,  the  beneficial 
Iniuence  of  well  educated  and  high-minded  men  in  or  out  of  the  learned 
p?ofession3j  weH  selected  libraries,  public  and  private,  am  easy  supply  of 
the  best  new  books,  good  newspapers,  worthy  companions,  circumstances 
and  examples  favoring  the  formation  of  good  habits,  profitable  and  con< 
stant  employment  in  your  calling,  with  room  to  enlarge  yoiir  dealings  or 
bueineofj  as  your  means  will  allow,  —  these  advanJages  you  may  find 
C2;3  pfccs,  It  Hiay  ho  da^calS  oi'  isspssDiMo  to  sibJois  thorn,  m.  caotfesrj 
yqa  may  be  subjected  to  inSuences  of  a  oontrasy  nature  in  a  third. 
EecoUect  that  a  man  is  bom  a  Fagan  in  Bengal,  a  Mussulmeaa  in  Turkey^ 
a  Catholic  in  Spsun,  &  Protestant  in  Massachusetts,  a  savage  in  the 
dtiserts  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  a  barbarian  In  Central  Africa,  an  heir 
©f  ci^llisa^oa  aai  its  bteings  m  France,  Engl^a^.,.  and  Ameriea,— 
E:-cCijIIe2'S..€is:t-  liorjcver  eselusi^o  yoa  sisy  fea  Is.  tSio  elioiss  of  associaJsa 
for  jQmmW€7  yos?  eMldrsij,  elall  e^sry  aeighborhofsd  has  iia  appropriate 
eaatof  cbasacter,  ^dyoa  will  infaHifelybaeomewhal  tinged  with^e  moHJ^ 
e«j'!S|)lss?m  ©f  thc^e  ihM  Bmsorm^  y<!3%'==gecoileci;  aM  this,  and  that  you 
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are  responsible  not  only  for  y  our  own  intei^sts,  but  for  tliose  of  all  who 
do  or  may  depend  upon  you,  and  you  will  recognize  the  inestimable 
importance  of  a  correct  decision  of  the  questions  Wh6re  shall  I  fis  my 
residence  ? 

These,  among  the  innumerable  particulars  which  affect  education,  i 
have  enumerated  barely,  and  not  enlarged  upon,  because  of  She  too  great 
length  to  which  this  letter  has  already  extended.  We  have  a  right  to 
the  best  use  we  can  make  of  ail  these  ausiliaries,  as  well  as  to  all  others 
which  have  not  been  mentioned.  We  have  a  right  to  have  the  career 
kept  fairly  open  to  talent,  and  to  be  brought  equally  and  together  up  to 
the  starting  point  at  the  public  expense;  after  that  we  must  shifl  for 
ourselves.  If  we  separate  on  the  road,  because  Providence  has  favored 
some  more  than  others,  we  are  not  to  find  iliult  with  Providence ;  if  be* 
cause  some  employ  their  talents  and  others  abuse  theirs,  we  may  find  ■ 
fault  with  ourselves,  but  not  with  those  who  have  done  their  duty ;  if 
because  wrong  is  sometimes  prosperous  and  right  sometimes  unfortunate, 
let  us  recollect  that  for  any  long  period  of  time  this  happens  very  seldom 
indeed,  and  when  it  does  happen,  that  honor  undeserved  yields  no  satis> 
faction,  and  ill-gotten  wealth  brings  with  it  no  happiness.  Having  settled 
that  we  have  a  right  to  the  best  edticalion,  the  next  point  is  to  improve 
that  right,—-  to  set  to  work  in  earnest  and  get  it. 

V.    We  have  a  right  to  all  the  kespect  which  we  deserve,  and  to  no 
more.    Let  me  first  explain  what  I  mean  by  the  respect  to  which  we 
are  entitled,  and  then  consider  what  are  the  causes  hy  which  it  is  pro-  " 
duced,  its  value,  the  kinds  of  l-espect  we  may  claim,  and  the  eftects  we 
may  expect  to  result  from  it. 

First.  The  definition.  The  opinion  which  is  entertained  of  a  man*s 
character  by  others,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  opinion  is  indicated 
in  their  intercourse  with  him,  we  call  respect  felt  for  him,  and  manifested 
towards  him,  provided  the  opinion  is  a  favorable  one,  and  the  indications 
complimentary.  If  our  behavior  in  the  several  relations  of  life  is  such 
as  it  should  be,  if  we  treat  others  with  courtesy  and  urbanity,  we  have  a 
Eight  to  6hs  same  treatment  from  them,  —  a. right  to  all  the  s'especS  •whicli  ■ 
is  mauifested  by  gentlemen  who  know  each  other's  worth  in  their  cob- 
dact  towards  each  other.  If  we  exhibit  patterns  of  correct  deportment, 
whether  our  station  be  high  or  low,  illustrious  or  obscure,  we  have  a 
right  to  all  that  respect,  felt  as  well  as  manifested,  which  the  spectacle 
of  moral  escellenee  is  calculated  to  inspire, 

8scpiz€l  ■  The  cav^^e  of  respect  is  the  conduct  and  the  d^QfaQler^  mil 
apt  any  adveatitiouo  circumstances  of  birth,  fortune,  or  situationo  A  msa 
la  not  to  be  respected  because  hie  father  deserved  to  be  so.  If  h«  has 
imitsfed  Ms  father's  virtues,  for  so  doing  let  him  be  praised  and  respected  j 
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htxi  if  lie  lias  reversed  Ms  father's  example,  so  much  the  more  contempt 
should  fall  upoE  Lim,  as  that  example  is  more  resplendent.  A  man  is 
not  U)'  be  i'eepected  because  he  is  rich.  If  he  obtained  his  wealth  honest- 
ly, his  industry  and  skill,  his  prudence  and  economy  deserve  respect:  if 
he  employs  his  wealth  honorably,  his  judgment  and  enterprise,  his  liber- 
ality  and  usefulness  deserve  respect;  aud  these  qualities  will  always 
command  it.  But  if  he  has  obtained  his  wealth  by  knavery  or  mean- 
oaess,  —  every  thing  base  is  always  to  be  despised,  and  not  the  less  so 
becaosQ  it  happens  to  be  successful.  If  he  wastes  it  in  low  gratifica- 
tiona,  —  sensuality  is  always  to  be  despised,  not  lest  so  when  it  dwells 
in  gilded  balls,  than  when  it  grovels  in  the  sordid  haunts  of  improvideEt 
poverty.  If  the  suffrages  of  the  people  have  raised  a  man  to  an  elevated 
station  in  the  commonw6iJfcfe,  if  his  virtues  have  won  those  sufirages,  for 
his  virtues  let  him  be  honored ;  but  if  he  has  bought  the  venal  breath  of 
temporary  popularity  by  vilely  prostituting  himself  to  every  fection,  and 
fanoing  every  prejudice,  the  more  talent  he  has  shown  in  doing  this,  the 
more  capacity  for  good  he  has  devoted  to  evil,— the  more  let  him  be 
despised.  In  short,  it  matters  no6  what  may  ba  a  person's  rank,  stalioi^ 
oi»:umstanccs,  or  occupation,  if  his  services  to  society  or  to  individuals 
entitle  Mm  to  their  ^utitude, — he  has  a  right  to  their  respect.  If  hia 
oonduct  displays  qualities  wMch  deserve  esteem,  this  gives  bim  a  right 
•to  respect.  It  is  not  the  particular  walk  of  life  ia  which  his  path  of  duty 
lies,  bat  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  every  duty  that  devolves 
upon  him,  that  makes  a  man  respectable.  He,  holding  high  ofi&ce  and 
lECurnag  great  responsibilities,  who  slights  or  neglects  them,  deserves 
csiisure  proportioned  to  their  magnitude :  ho  v/ho  performs  his  v^'hole 
4uty  v/ell,  though  ho  labors  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  vineyard,  will 
ho  accepted  of  his  master,  and  has  a  right  to  the  respect  of  his  feEow 

Third.  The  mhe  of  respect  is  so  great  and  so  universally  admitted, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  general  aad  most  powerful  motives  of  action 
wMch  mankind  can  feel.  Ambition,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  is 
but  another  name  for  the  desire  of  commanding  the  respect  of  multitudes, 

■of  different  nations  and  of  succeeding  generations.  Ie  a  more  limited 
form,  the  eame  passion  exists  in  every  breast  5  as  aa  ansious  tenderness 
tp  every  thing  that  would  wound  the  reputation,  as  a  jealous  love  of 
honor,  it  is  one  of  the  most  edectual  safeguards  of  virtue.  The  respect 
of  others  a)mfort8  us,  because  it  confirms  us  in  our  good  opinion  of  our- 
selves, asd  strengthens  in  us  the  most  gratifying  of  all  the  sentiments, 
our  colf-respssS^  It  easibles  us  in  all  our  dealings  with  others  to  go  on 
opsnly  oxlH  xirdioixt  suspicion  of  unfairness,  and  consequently  to  managa 
isaixy  •Li'OEsacdons  V7ith  rnxich  more  e(^e  apd  profit  than  we  eould  with 
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ihosa  who  had  no  confidence  in  us.  It  ^ves  weight  to  onr  opiniana,  and 
influence  to  our  advice,  and  upon  this  must  depend  the  degree  in  whicli 
oar  wishes,  aad  persuasions,  and  even,  for  the  most  part,  our  arguments, 
shall  affect  the  conduct  of  others.  If  then  you  wish  to  enjoy  solitude, 
or  society,  to  be  satisfied  with  yourself,  or  to  be  unsuspected  and 
HEwatched  by  your  neighbors,  tcf  thrive  in  your  private  dealings,  or  to 
make  your  talents  felt  in  some  public  sphere  of  action,  acquire  and 
preserve  respect :  not  by  humoring  all  the  whims,  and  veering  to  meet 
dl  the  changing  opinions  of  the  hour,  but  by  adhering  with  strict  in- 
tegrity to  those  rules  of  honesty  and  honor,  which  the  common  sense  of 
all  men  recognize  as  infallible  and  of  universal  application. 

Fourth.  The  hinds  of  respect  we  may  claim,  the  effects  we  may  ex- 
pect to  result  from  it,  are  either  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature.  1. 
Private.  The  respect  which  is  shown  in  social  intercourse  is  grateful  to 
bim  that  receives  it,  and  the  denial  of  it,  where  it  is  expected,  is  some- 
times exceedingly  galling.  We  have  a  right  to  associate  with  those 
whose  company  is  agreeable  to  us.  Others  have  also  the  same  right  to 
f^sociate  only  with  such  company  as  is  agreeable  to  them.  Upon  the 
principle  of  equal  rights,  therefore,  no  association  should  take  place 
which,  is  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  both  parties :  and  this  rule  being 
admitted  and  acted  on,  this  difficult  and  sometimes  embarrassing  subject 
trill  easily  regulate  itself  I  may  be  as  good  and  as  wise  and  as  polite 
withal,  as  another  man,  yet  if  my  company  is  unpleasant  to  him,  it  does 
not  become  me  to  trust  myself  upon  him.  His  time  and  presence 
are  his  own,  not  to  be  intruded  on  by  any  man,  just  as  my  time  and 
presence  are  my  own,  and  sacred  from  all  intrusion.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  intelligence  or  the  degree  of  worth  that  leads  particular  sets 
of  persons  into  each  other's  soc'ety :  it  is  identity  of  pursuits  or  simi- 
larity of  tastes,  feelings,  and  manners,  that  naturally  draws  them 
together.  If  an  artist  seeks  the  company  of  a  brother  artist,  he  does 
not  intend  thereby  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  parson  of  the  parish.  If 
a  broker  falls  into  conversation  with  a  broker,  it  is  not  because  he  has 
less  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  lawyer,  but  because  two  persons  of 
the  same  caEing  can  find  topics  at  once  in  which  they  feel  a  common 
interest.  If  students  resort  to  each  other's  company,  it  is  Hot  that 
they  mean  to  reflect  ttpoii  the  merchant,  but  because  so  many  of  his  in-- 
terests  are  unintelligible  to  them,  and  so  many  of  their  notions  are  Greek 
to  him.  Forced  association  is  anything  rather  than  pleasant  or  profita- 
ble.  If  you  should  take  a  grave  and  recluse  divine  from  Ms  meditations 
in  his  study,  and  transport  him  into  the  midst  of  a  crev/  of  obstreperous 
lacehanalians  carousing  in  a  victualling  cellar  in  oae  of  our  cities,  ths 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells  that  -jfouH  greet  his  senses  there,  thougo 
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.they  may  be  all  of  a  nature  to  add  to  tbe  jollity  of  the  naturalized 
inmates,  could  not  but  affect  bim  painfully.  He  can  find  notbing  ia 
tkem  congenial  to  Ms  own  feelings,  but  every  thing  the  reverse.  Now 
make  another  experiment.  Talte  the  most  jovial  of  the  disciples  of 
sensual  pleasures,  who  is  spending  all  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  take 
him  from  the  midst  of  his  cups,  his  dainties,  and  his  &bort>lived  mirtb, 
and  set  him  down  alone  in  a  great  library,  with  the  student's  fare  of 
bread  and  water.  What  would  have  afforded  the  recluse  the  highest 
happiness,  only  serves  to  make  him  miserable.  The  elements  of  his 
enjoyment  are  not  there :  he  cannot  hold  sweet  converse  with  the 
mighty  dead  t  his  soul  longs  for  the  flesh-pots  again.  These  extreme  in- 
stances sufficiently  illustrate  the  general  principle,  that  it  is  congeniality 
of  tastes  and  feelings  by  which  association  must  be  regulated :  they  show 
also  that  this  principle  exists  in  human  nature,  and  is  not  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  society  as  sqme  have  supposed:  that  it  is  therefore 
unalterable,  and  need  not  be.  a  subject  of  regret  or  complaint  any  more 
than  the  law  of  gravitation.  Mistakes  no  doubt  wiU  occur  in  the  appli- 
cation  of  this  principle,  but  of  all  weak  and  puerile  repiniugs,  the  weak- 
est and  most  childish  Cor  a  man  to  indulge  would  seem  to  be  mortificatioa 
and  grief  because  we  are  not  invited  into  this  or  that  set.  If  our  tastes, 
feelings,  and  manners  are  congenial  to  theirs,  so  soon  as  that  fact  is  dis- 
covered no  doubt  we  shall  be ;  if  they  are  not  thus  congenial,  it  is  more 
for  our  comfort,  as  well  as  theirs,  that  we  should  not  be.-  Whether  we 
•are  or  are  not,  should  be  of  little  moment.  There  are  more  sets  than 
one  in  the  v/orid,  in  which  intelligent  and  honest  people  l:i;o  to  be  met 
with,  and  we  shall  feel  much  more  at  our  ease  where  our  presence  is  • 
esteemed  as  a  favor,  than  where  the  propriety  of  our  company  is 
looked  upon  as  in  the  least  degi'ee  equivocaL  It  is  no  great  hardship, 
I  say,  and  every  sensible  man  will  admit  it,  not  to  be  invited  into  a  new 
set  quite  80  soon  as  we  think  our  accomplishments  deserve,  but  if,  by  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  the  force  of  ridicule,  or  by  any  other  means, 
a  new  set  attempt  to  thrust  themselves  into  our  society,  our  right  of 
■ahoosing  our  own  associates  is  impudently  invaded,  and  then  indeed  we 
liave  Gerious  ground  of  complaint.  But  though  we  have  a  right  to 
choose  our  own  associates,  and  are  therefore  bound  in  duty  not  to  intrude 
on  others,  yet  whenever  business  or  accident  brings  us  into  intercourse 
mth  others,  we  have  a  right  to  be  treated  with  all  the  deference  which  it 
becomes  equals  to  show  each  other.  Not  only  our  interests  but  our 
feelings  should  be  respected,  and  the  best  way  to  secure  the  respect  we 
dessFTO,  m  invariably  to  show  to  others  all  the  respect  which  thoy 
(33S8E°ve.  We  have  a  right  also  to  all  the  influence  which  our  virtues 
ssd  talents  wiU  enable  us  4o  exercise.  Tfiis  our  just  share  of  influence 
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we  Bbould  be  careful  to  preserve  by  making  a  wise  use  of  it,  tbe  neglect 
of  thia  precaution  being  the  fa>'.It  by  which  our  brethren  in  other 
eonntries  have  lost  it,  as  often  as  fortunate  circumstances  have  put  them 
In  possession  of  it.  ^We  should  jealously  guard  this  right,  and  suffer 
aeither  wealth  nor  poverty  to  have  any  more  than  their  due  and  natural 
share  of  influence.  An  aristocracy  of  wealth  is  impossible  in  a  country 
where  the  property  of  an  intestate  father  is  divided  equally  among  his 
children.  An  aristocracy  of  poverty  is  quite  "  ?mpossible,  and  equally 
andesirable.  In  Catholic  countries  voluni  verty  has  sometimes 
&een  held  in  honor,  and  its  professors  have  ed  at  great  influence  in 
the  State.  A  workingmen's  party  regard  poverty  as  an  evil  to  be 
avoided,  and  though  when  involuntary,  it  implies  no  disgrace,  for  no 
>mn  can  be  blamed  for  what  he  cannot  help,  yet  when  voluntary  it  is 
always  disgraceful.  This  being  the  case,  if  wealth  alone  is  no  recom- 
xiiendation,  so  neither  is  poverty;  and  if  poverty  alone  should  not 
^minish  the  respect  paid  to  honor,  virtue,  and  talents,  so  neither  should 
wealth.  The  envy  therefore  which  makes  a  mean  spirit  hate  another's 
success,  even  though  aUied  to  shining  merit,  is  as  unbecoming  as  the 
aervile  self-abasement  which  worships  at  the  altar  of  Mammon.  Let  us 
jonish  from  our  minds  both  these  ignoble  prejudices,  and  bestow  respect 
wherever  we  recognize  merit.  Let  us  pay  most  deference  where  we 
meet  most  desert,  and  allow  n^ost  influence  to  those  who  use  it  best. 

2.  We  have  an  equal  right,  all  of  us,  in  proportion  as  we  deserve 
them,  to  share  the  tokens  of  pvMic  respect.  Offices  of  honor,  trust, 
and  profit,  are  created  not  for  the  b'lnefit  of  those  who  hold  them,  but 
xor  the  service  of  the  people.  The  people  will  delegate  these  offices 
to  those  whom  they  consider  best  qualified  to  discharge  their  duties. 
We  have  a  right  to  quiilify  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can,  to  have  our 
qualifications  fairly  brought  before  the  public  and  to  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  them.  We  are  eli^ble  to  all  offices,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est, and  to  such  as  the  public  judge  us  fit  for,  we  may  be  elected.  We 
have  a  right  to  accept  whatever  the  public  may  offer  us,  but  before  we 
do  so,  let  us  stop  and  consider  whether  it  is  expedient  to  esercise  this 
sight.  There  are  several  previous  questions  to  be  eettled  before  this 
can  ha  determined.  yourself,  am  I  Sttefi-  for  the  station  to  which 
the  partiality  of  my  fellow-citizens  has  called  me?  Shall  I  not  by  ac- 
cepting it,  keep  out  a  person  whom  I  know  to  be  better  qualified,  and, 
whose  election  my  influence  might  be  sufficient  to  insure  ?  If  it  is  an 
office  01  honoTj  Cxm  I  aSbrd  to  spare  the  time  and  the  expense,  which  I 
must  Incor  in  it^  and  which  will  probably  es:cesd  any  calculation  I  air^y 
aiake  at  the  outset  ?  If  it  is  aa  oiicQ  of  trusty  xihy  chcuM  I  heav  all 
this  responsibility, ■=  are  there  mt  others  who  can  beas*  it  as  wel!  as  I? 
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If  it  is  aa  ofiica  of  proJU^  eo  called,  will  it  not  prove  too  unprofitable  for 
me,  by  taking  me  from  my  regulas"  business,  and  after  imposing  upon  me 
estraordinary  care  and  ansiety,  paying  me  less  than  half  what  I  should 
liavQ  earned  in  the  employment  I  must  relinquish  for  it  ?   Or  even  i£ 
the  emolument  is  sufficient  for  the  time,  have  I  any  certainty  how  loag 
I  shall  hold  it,  —  and  when  I  am  obliged  to  give  it  up,  can  I  return  to 
my  present  occupation  with  the  same  advantages  I  have  in  it  now?  If 
all  these  questions  can  be  answered  satisfactorily  in  favor  of  such  a 
course,  it  may  be  your  duty  to  accept  office,  ev^n  at  the  sacrifice  of  ease 
and  comfort.   But  if  you  have  any  doubts  in  your  mind,  weigh  theaa 
•well,  before  you  exchange  the  independence  of  a  private  citizen,  for  the 
endless  toils  aiid  thankless  drudgery  of  a  public  servant.   Our  riglits, 
you  will  say,  must  be  represented  and  taken  care  of.    True,  but  it  k 
not  necessary  a  man  should  be  of  my  trade  to  understand  such  of  my 
interests  as  the  law  affects.   In  making  the  laws,  or  executing  them,  oi- 
adjudicating  under  them,  the  knowledge  necessary  is  a  technical  acquain- 
tance with  the  routine  of  the  particular  office,  and  enlarged  and  compre- 
it^sive  views  of  the  various  conflicting  interests  concerned.    These  are 
not  learned  in  one  trade  or  in  another,  but  are  to  be  gained  by  long  ob- 
servation and  profound  reflection.    Let  your  rights  be  represented  and 
defended  by  those  you  can  trust,  and  if  one  of  your  agents  deceives 
you,  trust  him  not  again.   Above  all,  fill  all  offices  in  which  there  is  any 
thing  to  be  done  with  hardrworhing  men.   It  is  no  matter  what  trade 
they  liave  worked  at,  for  one  trade  is  as  good  as  anoSher ;  but  they 
shouM  be  men  who  will  always  understand  what  they  are  about,  and 
work  hard  at  it.    If  you  have  occasion  to  complhnent  a  do-nothing,  put 
him  into  an  office  where  there  is  nothing  to  do,  and  then  he  will  be  in 
Ms  element;  but  by  the  way,  the  fewer  of  such  offices  you  have  the 
better,  and  the  honor  should  always  be  considered  fair  pay  for  the  bur- 
den of  holding  them.   Under  this  head  there  is  no  dispute  about  our 
rights :  the  only  question  is  in  what  manner  it  is  expedient  to  eserdse 
them. 

VI.  We  have  a  right  to  admncement  in  life.  There  is  peculiarity 
implanted  by  its  Maker  in  the  hiimaa  mind,— aever  to  rest  satisfied 
with  its  present  condition.  How  high  soever  its  present  attainments,  it 
presses  on  with  an  undimmished  ardor  for  something  higher  and  better  t 
^  it  forgets  the  things  which  are  behind,  and  looks  forward  with  immortal 
aspirations  to  those  which  are  before.  For  the  wisest  ends,  God  has 
givea  this  desire  to  evcjy  hnmaa  gouIj  and  hsL3  made  it  naremitting  and 
mestfugmshable.  "  Picsperity  does  not  caticis  it|  cizcappointment  do33 
Hot  damp  it  5  through  successes,  through  reverses,  it  ceil!  biwns  on,  warn- 
iBg  with  its  healthy  glow  tl»e  heart  that  h  chilled  by  adversity  :  nrging 
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to  more  vigorous  action  the  enginery  of  the  intellect  that  has  already 
scrpassed  competition.  The  cant  of  all  ages,  the  cant  of  philosophy,  as 
well  as  the  cant  of  superstition,  has  always  heen  levelled  against  this 
noblest  of  our  instincts,  but  the  united  hostility  of  sophistry  and  fanati- 
tgsm  has  always  been  unavailing.  You  might  as  well  by  your  reasoning 
rierauade  man  that  he  was  made  to  grovel  on  four  limbs,  prone,  like  the 
leasts,  instead  of  lifting  his  head  proudly  like  the  lord  of  the  lower 
world,  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  sordid  contentment  of  the  brutes,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  future,  from  that  sublime  and  celestial  impulse  to 
ameliorate  and  to  exalt  his  condition,  to  purify  and  to  perfect  his  nature, 
wbich  he  was  created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  to  entertain  and  to 
oiyoy.  You  might  as  well  think  to  blot  out  the  sun  from  the  heavens,  as 

quench  the  fire  which  the  All-wise  has  kindled  in  the  human  breast. 
Through  the  whole  species  it  is  pervading  as  the  breath  of  life,  all-grasp- 
ing as  the  intellect,  undying  aa  hope.  The  desire  of  bettering  our  con- 
ation has  been  arraigned  as  a  criminal  opposition  to  the  ordinations  of 
Evidence..  The  infallible  monitor  within  us  answers,  no:  it  is 
prompted  by  Providence.  In  vain  has  contentment— aSso^it/e  content' 
ment—^heen  inculcated  as  the  highest  earthly  duty,  from  the  pulpit  and 
tlbe  press,  by  ^e  orator,  the  poet,  and  the  moralist.  We  cannot  be  con- 
ieated ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  that  we  cannot.  It  has  been  written,  said, 
aiad  sung,  in  a  thousand  plausible  ways,  that  ignorance  is  better  than 
knowledge,  poverty  better  than  wealth,  listless  apathy  better  than  intense 
interest,  inert  idleness  than  industrious  activity,  ■ —  and  that  therefore  it 
m  foolish  to  endeavor  to  improve  our  condition,  since  all  &ese  negative 
blessings  can  be  enjoyed  without  eSbrt.  The  love  of  parados:  has  given 
some  currency  to  this  mischievous  theory  5  but  in  practice,  men's  instincts 
aave  generally  proved  too  strong  to  be  stifled  by  errors  of  speculation. 
To  a  philosopher  who  should  labor  to  propagate  any  such  doctrine,  the 
reply  of  a  plain  workingman  would  be,  Sir,  your  conduct  gives  the  lie  to 
your  professions.  If  you  really  feel  that  indifference  and  supine  inac- 
tion constitute  the  only  true  felicity,  why  trouble  yourself  about  your 
arguments  and  jonv  systems,  and  take  so  much  pains  to  convince  others 
of  tlieir  Gouadness  ?  Sir,  you  have  got  together  a  great  deal  of  lenra- 
sQg  to  prove  to  me  that  ignorance  is  bliss,  and  you  work  very  hard  to 
satisfy  me  that  you  prefer  idleness  to  activity.  The  only  position  you 
establish  thereby,  is  that  your, own  mind  loves  to  be  in  motion, — that 
yonr  nataro  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  at  'rest,  in  spite  of  your  theory  to 
tlie  coatrciJ.'y ;  hii'o  that,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  Geek  enjoy- 
tEcnt  by  tlie  encL'ciee  of  your  faculties. 

If  the  desire  of  improving  our  condition— ^/^e  institict  of  perfectibzi- 
% — cannot  be  suppressed,  ia  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  confined  to 
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til©  xsarrowcssS  possible  limits,  or  sfeould  ife  be  eacoamged  to  ealai^  ifr. 
mlf,  sad  take  the  ■mdesfe  scope  opportuEity  offers  ?  Most  decidedly  the 
latter.  Ife  is  this  Instinct  wliicli  rouses  m  to  action,  wbich  urging  ug  ca 
to  beaeSt  oareelves,  impsis  as  into  courses  wMcb  benefit  othcEs,  and  to 
^bicb  is  to  be  attributed  the  progressively  accelerated  career  of  social, 
Hioral,  and  IntellectQal  improvement.  Is  the  instinct  of  perfectibility  to 
he  less  cultivated  among  workin^en,  than  among  others  ?  Decidedly 
the  contrary.  It  is  this  that  makes  ns  workingmen.  A  man  never  acta 
idthout  a  motive  i  and  this  motive  is  always,  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
desire  of  .increasing  his  happiness.  Now  let  a  man  set  about  the  pursuit 
of  happiaesa  systematically,  and  follow  it  up  perseveringly,  and  he  becoiaea 
&t  once  a  genuine  workiugman.  And  shall  those  ^prhose  plan  of  life  is  to 
8abse?ve  their  own  best  Interests  by  i^moting  the  best  interests  of  society, 
be  postponed  to  thQse  who  drifl  down  the  current  of  time,  without  chart, 
oompf^s,  or  attempt  at  a  reckoning  ?  It  not  only  must  not  be,  but  camat 
he.  It  is  notonly  unjust,  butimpossible.  We  are  travelling  onward  towards 
perfecUon,  and  nothing  can  retard  our  progress  but  our  own  wickedness  Of 
our  own  folly.  In  whatever  respects  circumstances  ought  to  be  dififereat 
£rom  what  they  are,  let  us  recollect  that  it  is  we,  for  the  most  part, 
make  drcumstances.  Whatever  change  is  requisite  in  the  institntiooa 
of  society,  or  in  the  laws  of  the  State,  we  mould  the  institutions, 
enact  the  laws.  The  power  is  in  our  hands  to  use  it  for  our  common 
good.  The  high  places  of  the  republic  are  oura,  to  dispose  of  them  m 
win.  Wealth  and  honor,  respect  and  inSuence,  th©  delight  of  ad- 
i?DSC3Qg  otsadily  from  good  to  bettoi",  the  glory  of  having  done  well,  the 
proud  coasciousness  of  having  deserved  well,-  the  solid  ca^sfaotioa  of 
success  earned  by  merit,  these  are  the  rewards  in  prospect  before  us. 
la  no  time  since  the  creation,  in  no  sation  under  the  aan,  have  worksag- 
men  beheld  that  open  path  before  them,  ia  v/hich  we  are  invited  to  wdk. 
There  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  to  deter  us  from  entering  it,  bat  only 
euch  as  operate  as  incentives  to  the  resolute.  Advancement  in  life 
courts  113  to  accept  it,  and  nothing  can  snatch  it  from  our  gmsp  but  some 
iQap?jpdo2ablQ  vice  inherent  ia  anv  owe  character. 

The  favit,  dear  Bratog,  is  not  in  ovx  Btaafs, 
But  in  onreelves,  if  "tve  are  nnderlic^. 

4 

Ctaj  then,  fopethrea  of  the  honorable  fraternity  of  the  workingmen  of 

f  :-G30  UnifeG  States  of  America.  Lsfe  m  opsed  oar  coars©  in  the  straiS 
xj&j.  LsS  ao  mcui  deesive  us.  L3&  uo  mm.  CDatrol  uc,  L26  as  por-sao 
eteadfastly  our  b22S  sates-esta,  and  lioMj  xjlth.  m  h^n  grips,  &es8  our  m- 
valuable  rights. 
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ORATIOU  AT  SCITUATE.^ 

The  aDnaal  celebration  of  the  commencement  o£  our  national  exist- 
ence is  a  custom  that  deserves  to  be  approved  and  perpetuated.  If 
those  who  live  under  governments  in  which  the  subjects  have  no  sharo, 
sm  feel  a  patriotic  interest  in  the  commemoration  of  the  victories  that 
jave  illuminated  their  cnnals,  much  more  may  we,  a  self-governing, 
sovereign  people,  exult  in  our  joint  inheritance  of  joy  and  pride.  If  the 
battles  in  which  the  seMsh  ambition  of  rivals  for  power,  has  deluged 
every  comer  of  the  earth  in  fraternal  blood,  are  held  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance by  the  posterity  of  the  victors,  to  keep  ahve  the  national 
spirit,  and  to  nourish  that  enthusiasm,  which,  blind  and  preposterous  as 
it  may  sopaetimes  be,  is  yet  the  strongest  safeguard  of  a  nation's  honor, 
cinioQ,  and  independence,  how  much  rather  should  we  embalm  in  our 
hearts  an  act  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  unsullied  with  any  mixture  of 
sordid  interest,-— an  act  which  stands,  and  must  forever  stand,  alone,  in 
its  original,  unapproachable  sublimity.  The  blasts  which  have  rung 
Icudest  and  most  frequent  from  the  trumpet  of  fame,  have  ever  pealed 
in  honor  of  mere  vulgar  slaughters,  an  unavailing  and  a  lavish  waste  of 
life,  over  which  pure  philanthropy  could  only  weep.  How  delightful  is 
tiie  contrast  of  our  American  jubilee,  when  our  grateful  anthems  ascend 
m  devout  thanlcsgiving  to  Him  who  inspired  the  founders  of  our  inde- 
Bsndence  to  erect  for  themselves  that  ever-during  monument,  ^ — a  work 
'^bicb,  as  it  had  no  model,  though  it  may  be  often  imitated,  will  have  no 
equal,— -forever  peerless  in  its  solitary  grandeur. 

If  there  be  any  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  any  nation  is 
edled  upon  to  celebrate  by  an  annual  festival,  the  birth-day  of  a  free 
mdi  mighty  empire  presents  the  strongest  claim  to  this  distinction.  On 
luch  an  occasion  it  is  natural  to  revert  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  sodal  compact,  to  investigate  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  to  discuss 
oar  duties  and  our  prospects,  as  well  as  to  kindle  the  ire  of  patriotism. 
Bi'lsed,  wer-a  it  noS  for  the  vast  variety  of  topics  which  a  subject  so  rich 
m  interesUng  refiections  aa  the  declaration  of  American  independence 
necessarily  suggests  to  the  mind,  one  might  almost  despair  of  gilding 
With  the  charm  of  novelty  a  theme  which  has  been  so  often  exhibited  by 
ycur  poets  arid  your  orators.  But  ouch  a  subject  is  a  mine  of  inexhaust- 
Mq  wealth.   As  fa?     you  esplore  its  diverging  veins,  new  tsemursB 
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wiil  still  reward  your  search  as  briglit  as  those  that  blushed  at  the  irst 
opeaing  of  the  soiL 

The  4th  of  July,  1776,  was  the  date  of  our  political  separation  from 
Great  Britain.  The  separation  Ie£l  the  colonies  independent  States. 
Bat  political  independence  was  only  a  single  step  towards  freedom  from 
foreign  influence.  Mnch  remained  to  he  done- — alas!  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done— before  these  United  States  can  be  pronounced  to  ba 
completely  mid  in  the  broadest  sense  independent  of  Great  Britain.  The 
British  spirit  is  still  largely  felt ;  it  stiU  in  a  great  measure  predominates 
over  our  literature,  our  manners  and  customs,  through  the  whole  tone  of 
our  society,  in  the  whole  tenor  aad  spirit  of  our  laws,  and  in  far  too 
mt^h  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  It  was  natural  that  tbis 
should  have  been  so ;  it  Is  inexcusable  that  it  should  remmn  so.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  were  independent,  not  only  politically,  but  intellect* 
aally,  morally,  and  without  qualification. 

The  founders  of  our  States  were  British  emigrants.  They  broagbi 
with  them  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  it  was  the  spirit  of  British  liberty,  as 
modified  by  British  institutions,  and  as  qualified  by  British  prejudices. 
They  were  firm,  consistent,  and  loyal  friends  of  the  British  Constitution, 
aad  they  v.  ere  disposed  to  yield  a  hearty  obedience  to  the  British  gov» 
erament,  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Constitution.  .The  British  gov- 
ernment undertook  to  impose  upon  them  burdens  which  the  British  Con- 
stitution did  not  warrant,  and  like  true  Englishmen  they  resisted.  They 
vindicated  for  themselves  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmea. 
This  brought  on  alienation,  war,  secession,  and  those  who  at  first  meant 
only  to  hold  fast  their  birth-right  as  British  subjects,  ended  by  casting 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  our  fathers  were,  generally 
speaMng,  whigs:  that  is  to  say,  they  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
British  Cod  titution  a^  then  existed.  They  were  attached,  and  adhered 
with  a  loyal  fervor,  to  hereditary  monarchy  in  the  Protestant  succession, 
to  a  hereditary  peerage,  and  to  that  elective  aristocracy,  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  by  a  legal  fiction  was  said  to  rapreseat  the  people  of 
f  j-eat  Britain.  They  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  British  principles, 
— ~  with  whig  principles,  but  in  the  course  of  a  seven  years*  war  most  of 
them  got  gradually,  though  effectually,  rid  of  these  principles, — they 
ceased  to  be  British  whigs,  and  became  American  democrats; 

The  mere  act,  however,  of  severing  the  political  connection  between 
ourselves  and  the  mother  coustry  did  not,  of  itself,  necessarily  and  im= 
laediately,  alter  whole  eomplesion  of  every  avticle  In  the  poliiical 
creed  of  every  American.  Some,  ao  doubt,  who  were  most  bigoted  in 
their  attachment  to  British  prindples,  continued  in  the  faith  in  which 
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jhey  were  brouglit  up,  —  continued  to  be  whigs.  It  has  even  been  saifip 
that,  long  after  the  war  was  over,ther$  were  distinguished  men  who  stiil 
held  fast  to  the  whig  system.  It  was  smd  that  Alexander  Hamilton 
declared  that  the  British  Constitution,  with  all  its  faults,  and  v/ith  all  its 
fiomiptioijs,  was  the  most  admirable  constitution  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  that  without  its  corruptions  it  would  be  altogether  imprac-^ 
dcable.  If  this"  were  so,  this  great  man  must  have  been  a  thorough 
^hig  after  the  federal  Constitution  had  been  some  years  in  operation. 
Whether  the  tradition  be  correct  or  not,  and  our  authority  for  it  is  the 
word  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  were  those  who 
entertained,  if  they  did  not  avow,  the  sentiment  attributed  to  Hamilton. 
Sudi  sentiments,  under  various  disguises,  have  survived  to  the  present 
-3ay.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  genuine  wbigs  may  yet  be  found 
in  New  England,  the  part  of  the  country  which  most  nearly  resembles 
Old  England,  still  cherishing,  through  good  report  and  evil  ,  report,  the 
nolitical  faith  which  they  inherit  from  ante-revolutionary  times ;  like 
Bourbons,  forgetting  nothing,  learning  nothing,  — -  unchangeable  through 
sixty  years  of  hard  experience.  These  whigs,  however,  must  be  an- 
nuities and  curiosities, — few  and  far  between,  contrasting  oddly  enough 
with  rational  American  democrats. 

The  majority  of  the  people,  however,  are  not,  and  never  again  can  be,. 
';?lugs.  Thay  desire,  and  have  long  desired,  to  cast  off  that  British  influ- 
ence, which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  us,  from  education  and  habit,  bufe 
which  is  so  repugnant  to  our  institutions,  condition,  and  character.  It  is 
tlserefora  aii  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  may  be  fey  a 
general  and  cursory  examination,'  by  what  steps,  and  how  fer,  we  have 
"discarded  ihk  unwholesome  control  of  notions  derived  from  our  colonial 
dependence ;  and  by  what  measures,  and  to  v/hat  extent,  it  is  expedient 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  eradicate  the  leaven  that  remains,  md  to  make 
3arselves  in  very  deed  and  truth,  as  our  fathers  declared  that  we  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Independent  States. 

The  power  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent  was  never  con- 
stitotionally  possessed  by  Great  Britain.  The  attempt  to  exercise  this 
power  brought  on  resistance,  and  a  war,  in  the  course  of  v/Mch  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  issued  and  maintained.  The  successful 
issue  of  that  contest,  under  the  auspices  of  Washington,  forever  freed  our 
necks  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  political  supremacy.  After  the  peace, 
tli6  incompetency  of  the  confederation,  and  the  evident  tendency  towards 
iisarehy  is  the  several  Btfites,  produced  a  reastion  in  favor  of  the  British 
syetem,  which,  while  the  war  was  raging,  had  fallen  into  disrepute.  The 
British  Constitution  was  held  up  as  the  only  model,  and  the  perfect 
model,  of  a  free  government.  A  leading  whig  of  those  times,  a  more 
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fFQi^istsn!^  EOt  to  say  more  honest  whig  than  any  of  the  present  day, 
^foposai  aa  esemtive  for  life,  to  have  the  powei"  of  nominating  tba^ 
goveradrs  of  the  diSTemit  States,  with  a  senate  during  good  behavior,  in 
effect  for  llfej  C3  eonsesrative  institutions  to  counterbalance  the  democratic 
force  of  the  popolar  impulses  that  make  themselves  felt  in  our  govern- 
ment. The  democracy,  however,  was  then  so  strong,  that  not  all  the  geniua 
of  Hamilton^  with  the  authority  of  the  genuine  whigs  associated  with 
hisB,  mighty  names  some  of  them,  could  impose  upon  the  people  a  scheme 
Ibeariag  these  aristocratic  features.  Under  the  mediation  of  Washington 
a  compromise  was  effected.  A  government  too  sti-ong  for  the  feare  of 
Patrick  Henry  and  of  Jefferson,  and  many  other  sagacious,  patriotic,  and 
eminent  stotesmen,  hut  not  strong  enough  to  answer  the  vipws  of  HamU- 
ton  and  the  other  admired  of  the  British  Constitution,  was  recommended 
by  the  convention,  and  adopted  by  the  popular  suffrages.  The  crisis  was 
safely  passed,  and  the  father  of  AiaGrican  freedom  was  a  second  time  the 
savior  of  his  country.  " 

Washington  not  only  burst  asunder  the  British  chain,  but  his  wisdom 
and  his  weight  of  character  introduced  that  expedient,  I  mean  our  exist* 
ing  Consdtution,  which  averted  the  natural  and  the  threatening  revulsion 
of  British  principles ;  a  revulsion  which  would  have  been  absolutely 
kresistible  after  a  few  years  of  suffering  and  anarchy. 

The  Osastifcution,  I  say,  was  an  expedient  which  saved  us  on  the  one 
Isand  from  anarchy  and  its  miseries,  on  the  other  hand  from  that  reaction 
ia  favor  of  the  high-toned  and  ariBloeratlc  doctrines  of  the  •wbiga,  whic^ 
mmt  have  followed  anarchy.  It  was  admirably  adapted,—- it  was 
almost  miraculously  adapted  to  its  objects,  considering  the  circumstances 
5mdeF  which  it  ori^aated.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the 
feierffil  government  was  not  to  he  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  principles 
which  regulate  the  action  of  ambitious  men,  placed  in  situations  to  stim- 
tilate  their  ambition.  Power  is  to  ambition  what  wealth  is  to  avarice. 
Instead  of  satisfying  the  desire,  it  creates  an  insatiable  craving  for  more; 
The  disposition  of  power  to  arrogate  to  itself  more  power  was  exemplified 
!e  ih-Q  fefiesa!  govejameat^  it  has  bssLi  m  every  other  siace  the  world 
began.  This  became  its  gui<iing  and  its  governing  principle ;  opposi- 
tion lo  this  was  the  cariterion  and  the  substance  of  democracy.  In  its 
course  it  swelled  and  grew  like  a  snowball,  till  it  accumulated  to  the 
saagnitude  and  moved  with  the  ponderous  momentum  of  an  avalanche. 

The  fUffidameffital  article  of  the  democratic  creed  io  this,  that  the  ge'n- 
Q^i'A  gmemmQnt  oagM  to  bs  etnetly  eouiEed  wishia  its  proper  Bphero; 
Sa  the  tvOffds  of  Thomas  Jeffersoa,  taken  from  an  official  opinion  draws 
ap  by  him  while  secretary  of  State,  they,  "consider  the  foundation  of 
.the  CoPStiSation  ss  laid  m  this  ground,  that  all  powers  not  delegated  to 
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thQ  Uaiiefi  States  by  the  Coustitutioa,  nov  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
ass  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the  people.  To  take  a  single  step 
Ijeyoad  the  boundaries  thus  drawn  around  the  powers  of  Congress,  is  to 
take  possession  of  a  boundless  field  of  power^  no  longer  susceptible  of 
any  definition." 

Congress  overstepped  these  boundaries  in  1791,  by  the  charter  of  the 
bank,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  republicans  of  that  day, 
with  JeSerson  and  Madison  at  their  head.  Hamilton^  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  the  British  Constitution,  thea  secretary  of  the  treasmy, 
aimed  to  place  that  department  in  such  an  attitude  as  to  command  the 
whole  action  of  the  government."  Ha  believed  that  mankind  could  be 
governed  only  in  two  ways,  by  force,  or  by  corruption.  Force  was  out 
of  the  question  here,  of  course  corruption  was  the  only,  alternative.  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  the  most  distinguished  whig  minister  of  Great  Britain, 
while  first  lord,  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  has  the 
credit  of  having  originally  introduced  this  system  of  government,  which 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  whig  party  ever  since,  wherever  it  has 
baen  in  power,  with  means  at  its  disposal.  "  For  self-defence,  where 
argument  failed,"  says  his  biographer,  he  had  recourse  to  the  more 
powerful  influence  of  corruption ;  and  this  latter  mode  of  conviction, 
which  he  not  only  practised  from  necessity,  but  systemaUcaMy  vindicates 
recommended^  gave  s  distinguishing  character  to  Ms  administration, 
said  entailed  reproach  oa  his  memory."  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
!jank  party  in  the  United  States  are  .ricHy  entitled  to  be  considered! 
legitimate  followera  of  Sir  Robert  "Walpole,  whose  masiia  was  thafe 
"  every  man  has  his  price,"  and  so  far  at  least  they  have  a  right  to  the 
appellation  of  whigs,     being  not  only  Mmirers  of  the  British  Constita" 

■  fion  in  theory,  but  admirers  and  imitators  of  Its  practical  operation,  under 
the  most  celebrated  of  whig  administrations. 

Having  once  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
creation  of  a  bank,  the  government  by  degrees  went  on  to  take  posses- 
eioB  of  that  boundless  field  of  power,  no  longer  susceptible  of  any  defi- 
niSioKj  which  v/as  thus  opened  to  them.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
democratic  party  could  not  prevent  such  legislative  coastinictions  of  the 
Constitution,  as  made  it  a  very  different  thing  frosa  what  the  people 
thoaght  they  had  submitted  to.  Those  sweeping  powers  which  Hamil^ 
ton  and  his  friends  had  sought  in  vain  to  incorporate  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, were  estorted  from  it  by  virtue  of  the  doctrine  of  implication.  It 
v?ac  tortured  into  any  shape  that  might  suit  theis*  purposes.  "  Legisia? 
iive  explanations,"  says  Jefferson,   were  given  4o  the  Constitution,  and 

.  £^1  the  administrative  laws  were  shaped  on  the  mode!  of  England,  and 
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so  passed,"  The  alien  and  sedition  laws,  the  muzzling  of  the  press,  the 
unrelcating  proscription  for  opinion's  sake,  made  that  period  emphati- 
cally the  reigu  of  terror* 

The  bona  and  muscle  of  the  nation,  the  hope  and  strength  of  the  peo- 
ple were  roused  at  last,  and  took  the  power  into  their  cwn  hands.  Tiiey 
perceived  that  it  was  their  own  quarrel  which  was  to  be  fought  out 
fig^ainst  the  lovera  of  power  and  wealth,  who  were  fast  monopolizing 
both,  to  tho  imminent  danger  of  the  general  freedom.  They  rallied, 
therefore,  under  tho  eftrly  and  inflexible  champions  of  the  democracy; 
Vnxih  and  reason  were  the  weapons  they  employed;  union  gave  them 
sircnglh,  and  the  aristocracy  was  prostrated  before  them.  The  immor- 
tal JeSerson  was  seated  at  the  helm  of  State,  and  at  once  "restored  the 
gsverament  to  the  republicxm  track." 

Mr.  Jefier6ca  ^saiiov/ed  the  binding  force  of  British  precedents,  and 
«adertook  to  conduct  the  government  upon  American  principles.  His 
tmtjrJcg  efTorta  through  the  eight  years  of  his  presidency  did  much 
towards  carrying  back  the  administration  to  its  original,  constitutional 
«impltcttyy  and  to  accommodate  oor  institutions,  which  had  begun  to  be 
"Sharped  eSiet  &  foreign  model,  to  our  own  situation,  character,  and  ch°< 
mtasiaQces.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  the  primitive  purity 
of  €107  system,  however,  so  strongly  had  the  British  vims  impregnated 
Slu!  whole  body.  .  He  did  what  could  be  done,  but  to  complete  the  work 
was  reserved  for  his  more  fortunate  successor.  The  Constitution  had 
h&m  deeply  violated,  ba6  the  violation  could  not  at  that  time  be  re« 
ilrcsscd.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  given  his  written  opinion  on  the  fifteenth  of 
Fcbriiarys  1791,  that  "the  incorporation  of  a  bank,  and  the  powers 
arj^umcd  by  this  bill,  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution."  He  might  have  stated  this  as  a 
fact^  fci'  rdiilG  the  bank  biii  was  under  discussion,  Judge  Wilson  was  re- 
i,ain(!e<l  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  the  following  occurrences  in  the  grand  con- 
veniioa.  Among  the  powers  enumerated,  in  the  draft  of  the  Constitu" 
tion,  wfts  that  to  erect  corporations.  On  debate,  it  was  stricken  out. 
Fimicutar  powers  were  then  proposed ;  among  others,  that  to  establish 
0.  iiniionni  brwjk.  This  was  opposed  and  rejected.  Judge  Wilson  ad- 
jyuiiiu  the  eoi'Vceiuei;:-  o?  iurj  Siatcaieat,  which  ii3  noxr  well  ^mown  from 
otlier  eourees. 

The  lato  lamented  Mr.  Madison  concluded  his  speech  a^inst  the 
hmkt  in  1701,  by  remarking,  that  the  power,  exercised  by  the  bill  then 

jjtssding,  was 

Coiiis^-msi  hy  tho  Gileace  of  the  Gonstitation. 

•■■  C^;;;;ifc7,':.-ics  by  £bo  rale  of  nile"p?e?atioH  arlsiag  out  of  the  Con*' 
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"  Condemned  by  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  mmn  characteristic  of  tlie 
Clonstitution. 

«  Condemned  by  the  expositions  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution, 
whilst  depending  before  the  public. 

^  Condemned  by  the  apparent  intention  of  the  parties  which  ratified 
tic  Constitution. 

^  Gondemned  by  the  explanatory  amendments  proposed  by  Congress 
tliemselves  to  the  Constitution." 

That  each  a  power,  loaded  with  such  condemnation,  shoald,  notwith- 
atandmg,  have  been  usurped  and  exercised,  was  enough  to  introduce  & 
vobted  and  general  corruption  which  could  not  be  removed  until  the 
sause  was  eradicated.  Mr.  Randolph,  in  1824,  after  speaking  of  the 
''vagrant  power"  to  charter  the  bank,  "seeking  through  the  dififferent 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  where  to  fix  itself,"  and  the  vagrant  power 
of  internal  improvements,  "  after  being  whipt  from  pansh  to  parish,  at 
last  seeking  a  settlement  under  the  war-making  power"-— in  the  samo 
speech  in  which  he  asserted  that  a  new  sect  had  arisen,  who,  in  their 
latitudinarian  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  a»  far  transcended  Alex- 
lender  Hamilton  and  his  disciples,  as  they  transcended  Thomas  Jefierson, 
James  Madison,  and  John  Taylor  of  Carolina,  —  attributed  all  those 
loose  interpretations  of  the  Constitution  which  favor  consolidation,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  banking  power,  as  their  original  source.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  when  I  consider  this  war-making  power,  and  this  money-mak- 
ing power,  .and  suffer  myself  to  reflect  on  the  length  to  which  they  go,  I 
feel  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  yielding  these,  the  States  have  yielded 
every  thing.  The  last  words  of  Patrick  Henry  on  this  subject,  although 
altered  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  are  now  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  am 
3orry  to  say  that  all  the  difficulties  under  which  we  have  labored,  and 
iiow  labor,  on  this  subject,  have  grown  out  of  a  fatal  admission,  by  oas 
of  the  late  presidents  of  the  United  States,  which  gave  a  sanction  to  the 
|)rinciple,  that  this  government  had  the  power  to  charter  the  present 
colossal  bank  of  the  United  States." 

The  unconstitutional,  anti-American,  and  strictly  British  charactei" 
of  such  an  ^ns^^*^fcion  was  attested,  as  long  ago  as  eighteen  hundred  and 
eleven,  by  Henry  Clay,  whom  we  may  fairly  offer  as  an  unexceptionablo 
witness  against  the  consolidationists,  the  British,  or  whig  party.  "Whea 
gentlemen  attempt  to  carry  this  measure  on  the  ground  of  acquiescence 
or  precedent,"  said  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  speech  against  the  re-charter 
of  the  old  bank,  "  do  they  forget  that  we  are  not  in  Westminster 
:-Hall? 

--.^'To  legislate  upon  the  ground  merely  that  ou5?  predecessoFO  thougftft 
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iliemselves  autlioriseiS,  under  similar  circumstancas  to  legislate,  is  to 
EEQctify  error  and  perpetuate  usurpation. 

"  The  great  advantage  of  pur  system  of  govemment  over  all  others  is, 
that  we  have  a  written  Constitution  defining  its  limits,  and  prescribuig 
its  authorities,  and  that,  however  for  a  time,  faction  may  convulse  tha 
nation,  and  passion  and  party  prejudice  sway  its  functionaries,  the  season 
of  reflection  will  recur,  when  calmly  retracing  their  deeds,  all  aberra- 
tions from  fundamental  principles  will  be  corrected.  But  once  substii- 
tute  practice  for  principle,  the  exposition  of  the  Constitution  for  the  text 
of  the  Constitution,  and  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  the  instrument  in  the 
instrument  itself!  It  will  be  as  diffused  and  intangible  as  the  pretended 
Constitution  of  England. 

"  What  would  be  our  condition  if  we  were  to  take  the  interpretations 
given  to  that  sacred  book,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  the  criterion  of  our 
faith,  for  the  book  itself?  We  should  find  the  Holy  Bible  buried  benea& 
the  interpretations,  glossaries,  and  comments  of  councils,  synods,  and 
learned  divines,  which  have  produced  swarms  of  intolerant  and  furious 
■sects,  partaking  less  of  the  mildness  and  meekness  of  their  origin,  than 
of  a  vindictive  spirit  of  hostility  towards  each  other.  They  ought  to 
afford  us  a  solemn  warning  to  make  that  Constitution  which  we  have 
sworn  to  support  our  invariab!o  guide.  I  conceive  then.  Sir,  that  we 
ay©  i;ot  empowered  by  the  Constitution,  nor  bound  by  any  practice  under 
•itj  to  ?enew  the  charter  of  this  bank." 

Mr.  Clay  believed  the  bank  to  be,  not  only  British  in  principle,  but 
idGHt'sSsd  with  British  interests. 

"  May  not  tha  time  arrive/'  he  asks, "  v/hen  the  concentration  of  such 
a  vast  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
GHiy  corporation,  xnll  be  dang^erous  to  our  liberties  ?  By  whom  is  this 
immewQ  pouer  wielded?  By  a  body  who,  in  derogation  of  the  great 
principle  of  all  our  Institutions,  responsibility  to  the  people,  is  amenable 
to  a  few  stockholders,  and  they  chiefly  foreigners.  Suppose  an  attempt 
to  subvert  this  government,  would  not  the  traitor  first  aim,  by  force  or 
corruption,  to  acquire  the  treasure  of  this  company?  Look  aft  it  in 
<'.:!!o£h3i'  ti2|J3ct.  Ssvc-s  testho  of  iS3  ccipitiil  es&  m  tho  haads  of  foreiga- 
■  era,  cbiefij  Englisli  subjects,  VT&  era  possibly  oa  tho  eve  oi'  a  rupturo 
with  that  natiozu  Should  such  an  event  occur,  do  you  apprehend  that 
the  English  pyemier  wonld  esperience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  en- 
tire cpnt?ol  of  this  institution  ? 

"  G-Q  £Q  tfeo  Other  side  of  the  Atlantic^  aai  ees  what  has  i)sea  achieved 
fo?  1-3  SFicrOj  by  rfegMshiaeaj,  fidding  covea  tsatl'o  ©f  tho  espltol  of  tSis, 
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iary  American  seaman,  bleeding  under  British  oppression?  Did  it  pre- 
vent the  unmanly  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  ? 

"Are  we  quite  sure  that  on  this  side  of  the  water,  it  has  had  no 
eftecti  favorable  to  British  interests?  It  has  often  been  stated,  and 
although  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  susceptible  of  strict  proof,  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  fact,  that  this  bank  exercised  its  influence  in  support  of  Jay's 
treaty,  and  may  it  not  have  contributed  to  blunt  the  public  sentiment,  or 
paralyze  the  efforts  of  this  nation  against  British  aggression  ? 

^'The  Duke  of  Northumberl.and  is  said  to  be  the  most  considerable 
stockholder  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 
.  Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  considered  it  to  be  his  imperative  duty  to  oppose 
with  his  whole  powers  the  perpetuation  of  such  an  usurpation.  He  did 
not  forget  that  he  was  not  in  Westminster  Hall.  "  I  felt  myself  bound," 
said  he,  "  to  obey  the  paramount  duties  I  owe  my  country  and  its  Con- 
stitution ;  to  make  one  effort,  however  feeble,  to  avert  the  passage  of 
what  appears  to  me  a  most  unjustifiable  law. 

,  "  The  power  to  charter  companies  is  not  specified  in  the  grant,  and  I 
ocntend,  ia  of  a  nature  not  transferable  by  mere  implication.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  exalted  attributes  of  sovereignty.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
gigantic  power,  we  have  seen  an  East  India  Company  created,  which 
has  carried  dismay,  desolation,  and  death,  throughout  one  of  the  largest 
portions  of  the  habitable  world. 

,  "Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a  power  so  vast  would  have  been  left;  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Constitution  to  doubtful  inference  ? 

i"  Where  is  the  limitation  upon  this  power  to  set  up  corporations  ? 
You  establiolj  one  in  the  heart  of  a  State,  the  basis  of  v/hose  capital  is 
money.  You  may  erect  others  whose  capitel  is  land,  slaves,  and  personal 
estate,  and  thas  the  whofe  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State 
mighfc  be  absorbed  by  these  political  bodies. 

"The  question  is,  shall  we  stretch  the  instrument  to  embrace  cases 
aot  fairly  within  its  scope." 

The  instrument  having  been  thus  perverted  in  1791,  it  was  impossible 
for  Mr,  Jefferson,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  to  restore  it  in  1801 ; 
forliad  they  undertaken  to  revoke  the  charter  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Clay 
lias  told  UB  v/hat  would  have  been  the  coHsequence.  "  The  judiciary 
vTould  have  been  appealed  to,  and  from  the  known  opinions  and  predi- 
lections of  the  judges  then  composing  it,  they  would  have  pronounced 
the  act  of  incoTporation,  as  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  beyond  the 
Fcpes^ag  power  of  any  succeeding  legislature." 

Althosjgh  the  bank  expired  at  the  expiration  of  its  chapter,  m  1811  s 
■.jTcS  it  ravivecl,  xjith  angHsated  powet  ia.lSlS;  aad  it  xvm  left  fo? 
,AacliP6i7  Jacksoa  to  Sght  the  great  battle  fo?  the  CoaBtitutioa,  end 
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dedsivdy  to  Yindicate  its  supremacy.  He  settled  the  question  of  the 
l)ank  charter  upon  American  principles,  by  his  veto  message  of  July  10, 
18S2.  la  that  immortal  document,  which  prostrated  the  moneyed  power, 
oar  childreo,  and  "our  children's  children,  wiU  read  the  fundamental 
snasims  of  a  genuine  republican  policy.  It  contributed  much  towards 
the  6onsummation  of  our  independence,  that  statesmanship,  such  as  that 
paper  displays,  should  grapple  with  a  death-grasp  the  first,  the  last,  the 
greatest  and  the  worst  of  those  innovations,  of  foreign  origin  and  uncon- 
genial to  our  institutions,  which  had  fastened  themselves,  with  pernicious 
influence,  upon  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  our  government.  Let  us 
recur  to  the  closing  paragraphs,  for  they  may  be  read  here  very  appro- 
priately, after  the  declaration  of  independence. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rich  and  powerful  too  often  bend  the 
acts  of  government  to  their  selfish  purposes.  Distinctions  in  society  will 
always  exist  under  every  just  government.  Equality  of  talents,  of  edu- 
cation, or  of  wealth,  cannot  be  produced  by  human  institutions.  In  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  and  the  fruits  of  superior  industry, 
economy,  and  virtue,  every  man  is  equally  entitled  to  protection  by  law. 
But  when  the  laws  undertake  to  add  to  these  natural  and  just  advan- 
tages, artificial  distinctions  to  grant  titles,  gratuities,  and  exclusive 
privileges,  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  potent  more  powerful,  the 
humble  members  of  society,  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  who 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  of  securing  like  favors  to  them- 
selves, have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  their  government. 

"  There  are  no  necessary  evils  Jn  government.  Its  evils  exist  only 
in  its  abuses.  If  it  would  confine  itself  to  equal  protection,  and,  as 
Meiw-m  does  its  rains,  shower  its  favors  alike  on  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  vich  and  the  poor,  it  would  be  an  unqualified  blessing.  In  the  act 
before  me,  there  seems  to  me  a  wide  and  unnecessaiy  departure  from 
these  just  principles.  Nor  is  our  government  to  be  maintained,  or  our 
Union  preserved,  by  invasions  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  several 
States.  In  thus  attempting  to  make  our  general  government  strong,  we 
make  it  weak.  Its  true  strength  consists  in  leaving  individuals  and 
States  as  much  as  possible  to  themselves,-^ in  making  itself  folt  not  in 
Its  power  but  in  its  beneficence,  not  in  its  control  hut  m  im  protection, 
not  in  binding  the  States  more  closely  to  the  centre,  but  leaving  each 
to  move  anobstructed  in  its  proper  orbit. 

"  Experience  should  teach  us  wisdom.   Most  of  the  diMculties  our 
government  now  encounters,  and  most  of  the  dangers  which  impend 
over  our  Union,  have  spruag  from  aa  abandonment  of  the  le^timate 
objects  of  goverament,  by  our  national  legislation,  and  the  'adoption  of 
.  Gseli  priadples  as  are  embodied  In  this  act.   Many  of  our  rich  men  have 
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aot  been  content  with  equal  protection  and  equal  benefits,  but  have  . 
besought  us  to  make  them  richer  by  acts  of  Congress.  By  attempt- 
ing to  gratify  their  desires,  we  have  in  the  results  of  "our  legislation,  ar- 
rayed section  against  section,  interest  against  interest,  and  man  against 
man,  in  a  fearful  commotion,  which  threatens  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
our  Union.  If  ' cannot  at  once  in  justice  to  interests  vested  under 
improvident  legislation,  make  our  government  what  it  ought  to  be,  we 
can  at  lea:  '  take  a  stand  against  all  new  grants  of  monopolies,  and  ex- 
clusive privileges,  against  any  prostitution  of  our  government,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  in  favor  of  com- 
promise and  gradual  reform  in  our  code  of  laws  and  system  of  political 
'  economy." 

By  doctrines  such  as  these,  our  illustrious  president,  while  protecting 
the  independence  of  his  country  from  foreign  influence  and  foreign  ex- 
ample, naturally  earned  for  himself  the  hatred  of  our  British,  or  whig 
party,  who  still  answer  to  the  description  given  of  them  in  their  principal 
oigan  in  the  old  world,  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  "  the  strength  of  the 
whigs  lay  in  the  great  aristocracy,  in  the  corporations,  and  in  the  trading 
•  or  moneyed  interests."  But  how  could  they  expect  to  bend  from  his 
parpose,  by  exhibitions  of  their  futile  wrath,  the  man  who  discomfited 
their  allies  at  New  Orleans.  They  should  have  remembered  that  the 
5*  quick  discernment,  prompt  decision,  and  energetic  execution  which 
characterize  a  man  fitted  to  command  an  army,"  make  him  competent 
also  "  to  discern  and  adopt  the  measures  calculated  to  promote  the 
velfaxe  of  his  country  in  his  civil  administration."  ^  That  "  a  strong 
mind  will  soon  gi'asp  a  new  subject  to  which  it  turns  its  attention ; "  aud 
that  the  first  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  a  democi-atic  president 
must  be  turned  was  no  other  than  the  British  bank.  They  should  have*^ 
remembered  the  assurance  given  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  "  Andrew  Jack- 
son is  a  clear-headed,  strong-minded  man,  and  has  more  of  the  Roman 
in  him  than  any  otiier  man  now  living."  They  should  have  remembered 
that  it  was  to  him  alone  that  Jefferson  looked  to  finish  this  very  work 
which  he  had  begun,  the  restoration  to  the  States  and  people,  of  powers 
not  granted  to  the  federal  government  by  the  Constitution.  "  It  is  fortu-  1 
nate/*  said  the  patriarch  of  democracy,  — - "  it  is  fortunate  for  the  country,  *) 
that  General  Jackson  is  likely  to  be  fit  for  public  life  at  the  end  of  the 
present  four  years  (from  1825) ;  for  in  him  is  the  only  hope  left  of 
avoiding  the  dangers  manifestly  about  to  arise  out  of  the  broad  construc- 
tion now  again  given  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
effaces  all  limitations  of  power,  and  leaves  the  general  government,  by  , 

a,  *  Timoaiy  Pickering's  letter  to  Philip  Van  Cortland,  April  18tb,  1828. 
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thsorj,  altogether  uarestralned."  Tboy  slioald  bave  remembared  fa© 
clxm'acter  asciibed  to  bim  by  James  Monroe,  "a  maa  fit  for  aay 
emargsEsy  5  a  statesman,  cool  aad  dispassionate  5  a  soldier,  terrible  in 
battles  r.  -  a  raild  m  victory ;  a  patriot  whose  bosom  swelled  with  the  love 
of  country ;  in  Sae,  a  maa  ^bose  like  wo  shall  scarce  look  upon  again." 
They  should  have  remembered  that  from  the  path  of  duty,  he  never 
turned  QsldQ ;  for  this  they  knew,  not  only  from  his  history,  but  from 
the  testimony  of  our  Massachusetts  statesmat  John  Quincy  Adams. 
"  Genera!  Jackson  justly  enjoys  in  m  eminent  degree  the  public  favor," 
said  the  late  president ;  "and  of  his  worth,  talents,  and  services,  no  one 
estertoius  a  higher  or  more  respectable  opinion  than  myself.  An  oiHcer 
whose  eeKTsces  entitle  him  to  the  highest  rewards,  and  whose  v.'hole 
career  has  been  signalisied  by  the  purest  intentions,  and  most  elevated 
purposes."  They  should  have  remembered  that  so  unquestionable  ^era 
these  virtues  aa  to  extort  from  an  envious  mal,  Henry  Clay,  professions 
of  admiration.  '^Towards  that  distinguished  captain,  who  has  shed  so 
much  glory  qn  our  ^untry,  whose  renown  constitutes  so  great  a  portioa 
of  its  moral  property,  I  never  had,"  said  the  western  orator,  "I  never 

ba^  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  profound  respect,  and  of  the  . 
ctmtwt  kindness."  They  should  have  remembered,  that,  at  the  age 
thirty,  a  senator  in  Congress,  when  the  latitndinarian  expositions  of  the 
federalists  were  breaking  down  the  landmarks  of  the  Constitution,  aad 
consolidating  the  States  into  one  sovereignty,  Andrew  Jackson  was  found 
on  the  side  of  those  republican  principles  peculiar  to  America,  and 
esssntial  to  he?  liberty;  and  that  eve?  Binco  thnt  tiisie  he  has  bcea  a 
iktB,  cossisteat,  and  oawsvenag  democrat;  and  then  they  coald  neva* 
have  doubted  that  the  anticipations  of  Mr.  Jeierson  would  be  realised, 
tlsat  the  fate  of  the  bank  was  sealed  by  his  election,  and  that  the-renc- 
vation  of  the  Constitution  was  to  he  the  last  Heroaleaa  task  of  Andrew 
Jackson.    The  task  was  his,  and  he  wsis  cquc^l  to  ite  accomplishment. 

This  brave  and  wise  old  man,  whom  king4oathed  Columbia  has  eo 
long  delighted  to  honor,  is  approaching  the  goal  at  which  bis  patriotic 
labors  are  to  terminate.  Having  filled  full  the  measure  of  f  country's 
gtey,  covered  with  the  laurels  of  m£irtia!  and  of  civic  Sriumpb,  rich  in  tho 
gratitude  of  miilioas  redeemed  from  the  scourge  of  monopoly,  and 
cheered  by  the  hope  that  the  ble.^ing8  he  has  won  for  his  country  may 
be  perpetual  aa  the  love  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  Americans,  there  is 
still  in  store  for  him  a  higher  and  purer  enjoyment  than  any  of  these* 
When  his  long  careei'  of  public  duty  shall  hsve  beea  Snished,  and  he 
el'all  essk  the  psacsful  HeFaitage,  to  dedicnte  to  aesdecl  rjid  wished-fo? 
Fepose  the  evening  of  hio  days,  with  what  tranquil  natisfcsSioa  \7i\l  ho 
look  back  upoa  the  mmy,  the  weighty,  and  the  lasilHg  capv-feaa,  which  a 
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Ijenignant  Providence  baa  made  hlvx  the  cliosen  instrument  to  render  to 
this  heaven-protected  nation  I  With  what  delightful  consciousness  may 
fee  then  reflect  npon  the  faithful  performance  of  the  vast  obligations  de- 
irolving  on  such  a  man,  upon  the  good  use  which  he  has  made  of  the 
many  talents  wherewith  God  has  gifted  him,  upon  the  large  part  allotted 
to  him,  in  the  wide  sphere  of  action  in  which  he  has  moved,  done  —  all 
iioao — and  well  done!  Fortunate  soldier,  statesman,  patriot,  and  phi- 
lanthropist ! 

You  have  defended  our  soil  from  invasion,  restored  our  violated  Con- 
stitution, disarmed  and  prostrated  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  our  liber- 
ties, brought  a  whole  great  people  by  your  judicious  policy  into  a  palmy 
(State  of  prosperity  never  known  before,  and  by  the  successful  issue  of 
an  honest  and  straight  forward  course  of  plaindealing,  have  demoa- 
atrated  to  mankind  that  the  same  principles  of  morality  and  honor  may 
^vem,  and  ought  to  govern,  the  intercourse  of  nations,  which  regulate 
md  dictate  our  conduct  in  our  individual  relations.  The  bright  ex- 
m\ple  of  the  republic  over  which  you  preside,  has  penetrated  the  dark- 
3688  that  so  long  has  brooded  over  the  Old  World.  It  towers  and  glows, 
refulgent  and  beautiful,  a  beacon  light  to  the  tempest-tost  pilgrims  of 
jfaerty,  kindled  late  but  shining  far  through  the  pei-vading  gloom  of 
ifansatlantic  tyranny,  reviving  dying  hope  even  in  the  bosom  of  despair. 
Self-government  is  no  longer  a  visionary  dream.  Republics  no  longer 
iend  irresistibly  to  consolidation  and  despotism.  A  truly  Roman  energy 
has  thwarted  and  turned  back  that  tendency,  and  has  reinstated  the  Gon- 
Gtitution  in  its  primitive  purity,  with  its  original  vigor,  but  v/ithout  the 
Gtiperadded  and  unnatural  impetus  which  would  have  drawn  Qvery  thing 
jato  its  vortex,  or  else  have  torn  it  asunder  by  the  increasing  violence  of 
its  own  motions. 

Through  what  a  series  of  toils,  and  perils,  and  vicissitudes  have  you 
reached  the  crowning  period  of  your  life,  when  your  opposers  looked  up 
to  jOQ,  with  the  same  confidence  as  your  friends,  to  vindicate,  as  you 
always  have  vindicated,  and  always  will  vindicate,  our  insulted  honor. 

The  country  knew  that  its  honor  was  safe,  for  it  remembered  your  de- 
claration, "  the  honoi'  of  my  country  shall  never  be  tarnished  in  my 
lioada ; "  and  it  had  the  cure  guaranty  of  your  life  and  character,  b8= 
fore  that  emphatic  sentence  was  uttered.  The  almost  unanimous  elec- 
^Jou  which  placed  yon  for  a  second  term  in  the  Presidential  chair,  has 
'ma  followed  by  an  approbation  of  your  administration  approaching 
etiil  more  nearly  to  unanimity  5  and  in  your  retirement  from  office,  you 
w^i  bs  followed  by  that  universal  respacS  and  oMQctian^  of  which  iko 
WGiid  has  SGGa  hnt  one  sHuGtrioiia  inoh^iiesj  In  the  persoa  of  janv  earliesS 
j?red2cessoro 
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From  the  level  of  humWe  poverfcy,  by  lioneiat  industry  and  prudence 
m  every  statioo  lie  was  called  to  iSlIj  Andrew  Jackson  hag  reached  an 
easy  offiueace.  Fi-om  a  friendless  obscurity,  by  the  exsrcise  of  those 
heroic  virtues  which  in  all  ages  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind, ho  has  raised  himself  to  that '  splendid  eminence  beyond  which 
there  is  no  higher  pinnacle  of  fame.  He  has  occupied  with  signal  merit 
the  most  honorable  office  in  the  world,  the  elective  chief  magistracy  of 
an  independent  nation  of  freemen. 

Fortunate  to  have  run  this  unexampled,  this  wonderful  career  I  Be- 
yond the  eight  hundred  millions  of  your  contemporaries  most  fortunate ! 
Fortunate  beyond  comparison  in  the  varied  annals  of  history !  Beyond 
comparison  save  one,  for  between  Jackson  and  Washington  how  close  is 
the  parallel. 

There  are  three  great  names  which  mark  three  distinct  epochs  in  our 
progress  towards  a  complete  independence :  "Washington  who  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  British  power :  Jefferson  who  broke  the  charm  of  British 
precedents,  and  British  authority:  Jackson  who  cancelled  what  remained 
of  British  institutions,  and  British  policy.  There  are  numerous  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  three,  but  more  especially  between  the  first 
and  last. 

To  the  heroes  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  war  of  independence,  it 
was  equally  objected,  that  their  early  education  had  been  in  some  de- 
gree defective.  As  if  every  man  of  genius  did  not  educate  himself,  in 
maturer  life,  for  whatever  of  duty  devolved  upon  him ;  as  if  Marl- 
borough were  any  the  less  a  general  or  a  statesman  unrivalled  in  his 
day,  because,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us,  in  terms  not  applicable  to 
Washington  or  Jackson,  ^  He  was  extremely  illiterate,  wrote  bad  English 
and  spelled  it  worse as  if  both  were  not  well  versed  in  practical  poli- 
tics, familiar  with  public  affaiiis  as  with  the  air  they  breathed  %  and  as  if 
that  were  not  a  well  known  trath  which  the  elder  Adams  remarked  in 
his  defence  of  the  American  Constitution,  <^  Knowledge  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  connected  with  wisdom  or  virtue."  It  was  also  urged  against 
both  by  their  enemies,  that  they  were  military  chieftains.  As  if  t'ne 
qualifcies  that  fit  a  man  for  bold  ?,nd  judicious  conduct  in  wai',  were  not 
the  requisites  of  bold  and  judicious  conduct  in  the  cabinet ;  as  if  it  did 
sot  need  as  firm  a  hand  to  grasp  steadily  the  helm  of  State,  as  to  direct 
the  columns,  or  marshal  the  ranks  for  a  battle ;  as  if  Julius  Csesar, 
Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and  Wellington,  were  inferior,  as  practical  states- 
men, to  Cicero,  Charles  the  First,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  or  Canning.  Bat 
these  charges  had  little  weight  with  the  oober  cense  of  the  American 
people,  who  formed  a  correct  estiinate  of  the  genius  of  each,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  their  revilers. 
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Th&t  Wasbingtoa  was  what  is  called  a  self-mad©  man,  is  V7eil  laiowa 
to  us  allj  yet  Washington  was  pronounced  by  Patrick  Henry,  on  his  re- 
f  Sim  &om  Congress  in  1774,  to  be  the  greatest  man  for  information  and 
judgment  in  that  body.  That  Jackson  has  been  emphatically  the  artifi- 
cer of  his  own  fortunes  is  equally  undeniable.  He  has  built  up  his  en- 
viable and  surpassing  fame,  not  by  the  aid  of  family  coimections,  heredi- 
tary wealth,  or  favorable  opportunities ;  but  in  despite  of  adverse  clr» 
cumstances,  and  inveterate  opposition.  The  man  in  abuse  of  whom  the 
powers  of  language  have  been  daily  exhausted,  for  some  years  j  on 
whom  has  been  lavished,  without  stint,  the  whole  vocabulary  of  envy, 
wrath,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  having  been  honored  with  the 
confidence  of  every  president,  from  "Washington  down  to  hig  own  im- 
mediate predecessor,  has  three  times  received  far  the  largest  number  of 
votes  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people ;  and  has  twice  been 
-called,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  su£irages,  to  fill  the  presidential 
chair,  thereby  evincing  that  he  possessed  "  the  unbounded  confidence 
and  expectation  of  the  nation,"  of  which  the  ballot-box  is  the  only  sure 
test. 

By  his  own  unaided  merit  has  he  risen  to  that  proud  eminence.  Hav- 
ing seen  his  only  brother  perish  by  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy,  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  his  broken-hearted  mother  follow  her  son  to  the 
grave,  he  went  alone,  friendless-and  penny  less,  from  his  native  State  to 
Tennessee,  where  he  had  not  a  single  blood  relation,  and  when  scarcely 
more  than  a  boy,  we  find  him  selected  to  assist  in  framing  a  ConstitutioE 
for  that  State,  a  member  of  the  first  legislature  of  Tennessee  j  seleetei 
by  Washington,  endowed  like  himself  with  a  wonderful  sagacity  in  the 
discrimination  of  character, -for  the  responsible  office  of  district  attor- 
ney ;  soon  after  delegated  among  the  first  representatives  in  congress  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  constitutionally  eligible, 
being  only  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  post  he  soon  after  resigned,  but  he  could  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  retirement,  and  he  was  almost  immediately  appomted  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  that  State. 

In  this  early  and  rapid  promotion  of  a  friendless  stranger,  we  may  see- 
the evidence  of  talents  for  civil  service,  for  he  was  not  yet  a  military 
chieftain ;  and  it  was  the  ability  evinced  in  these  situations,  which  led,, 
no  doubt,  to  his  military  appointment  during  this  period  as  major-general,, 
commanding  the  militia  of  Tennessee,  and  afterwards  to  be  major-general 
in  the  United  States  service. 

In  times  of  extreme  difficulty  and  imminenf-  danger,  if  there  be  among- 
ilie  citiseas  a  spirit  cast  in  nature's  noblest  mould,  and  fully  equal  thfe 
^igency,  the  country  turns  her  eyes  at  once  to  him.   History  has  re- 
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-  eordeS  how  Wasiiiagtoa  was  sammoned  by  the  spontaneous  voice  of  the 
people  to  conduct  to  an  honorable  dose  tb©  war  of  the  revolution.  Hig 
©ccomplishsHent  of  the  trust  Justified  their  confidence,  and  crowned  his 
fame  with  laurels  which  time  cannot  wither.  So  it  was,  within  cup 
memory,  •with  our  own  Jackson. 

The  youth  who  had  discharged  with  honor  the  important  trusts  enu- 
merated, was  destined  to  be  recalled  from  the  retirement  which  he  loved, 
and  which  he  had  sought,  to  perform  for  his  country  services  both  civil 
and  military,  which  were  essential  to  her  salvation,  and  which  perhapa 
no  other  mm  in  the  nation  could  have  performed.  Governor  Brooks,  a 
staunch  federalist  as  he  was,  but  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honor,  whatever 
snight  be  his  impressions  of  the  commencement  of  the  war,  surrendering 
party  bigotry  to  honest  National  pride,  frankly  acknowledg  il  that  "it 
terminated  gloriously."  Both  branches  of  the  legislature  oi  JMassachu- 
setts  aye,  federal  Massachusetts  —  voted  the  thanks  of  the  common- 
wealth to  the  successful  general,  a  testimony  no  less  creditable  to 
themselves  than  to  him. 

A  vast  plan  of  invasion  sketched  by  nulitary  genius,  and  begun  to  be 
executed  with  a  boldness  that  did  not  dream  of  defeat,  by  solid  columns 
of  picked  men,  from  the  veterans  of  more  than  twenty  years'  warfare  ^ 
o^cered  by  the  flower  of  British  chivalry ;  led  by  generals  of  undoubted 
talent,  tried  valor,  and  consummate  skill ;  trained  to  conquer,  and  exult- 
ing in  their  anticipated  success,  on  the  eighth  of  Janiiary,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  Sfteen,  received  from  Andrew  Jackson's  arm  its  fatal  check,  its 
Snal  wreckj  and  total  overthrow.   "  Never,"  said  the  Esses  Eegister,  a 
democratic  paper  at  that  time  published  in  Salem,  "  never  were  greater 
Qspectations  formed,  and  never  were  anticipations  more  exceeded  thua 
Iffi  Shis  Gveat.   We  attvibuted'evcry  thing  to  the  discipline  and  compre-- 
hensioa  of  the  general,  and  we  had  been  taught  to  expect  every  thing 
from  the  courage,  the  strength,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  western 
troops.  We  have  been  surprised  by  the  glory  which  surrounds  our  armsc 
"^e  can.  now  unit©  to  the  greatest  success  over  the  hostile  savages,  the 
,  more  surpriaing  defeat  of  the  best  tecops  fs*Qm  a  Europeae  eaeiBjo  The 
same  man  v/ho  has  prevented  mj  future  danger  from  savages  on  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been  able  to  teach  the  civilized  world  that, 
in  the  career  of  ambition,  the  sons  of  freedom  can  defend  their  soil 
against  the  best  troops  that  can  be  sent  to  disinherit  them.  «  «  ®  ^ 
The  news  of  General  Jackson's  victory  was  received  in  Salem  with  every 
©zpressioa  of  pablic  joy.  The  ejk'cismstances  wei'Q  s©  ©sts^.oyjljuayjj  ttet 
tlje  public  as'fonlsliEients  ove?>'ii;aised  by  t&e  gse&t  aucesss  of  tliis  hefo'i 
would  have  been  equal  to  the  highest  praise  our  country  h&  sver  be= 
glowed,  by  a  less  glorious  action^  The  gjreatnesg  of  the  victory  was  not 
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iQcredible,  from  the  wihoimded  confidancd  and  expedition,  <if  the  naUoii^ 
Sat  even  what  at  first  might  seem  esaggeratSd  praise,  foaad^  from. 
4he  dispassionate  history  of  the  conqueror,  far  short  of  the  nnrivalleS 
glovy  of  the  event.    Tke  hero  is  immortal^  and  our  eounlry  has  tko 

But  however  striking  may  be  the  resemblance  in  the  character  ani 
Idstory  of  the  heroes  of  the  two  wars,  the  brilliant  consummation  of  the 
last  arduous  contest  more  naturally  suggests  to  our  minds  our  own  Mas- 
sachusetts battle,  with  which  the  first  struggle  opened  after  the  prelud© 
at  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  commencement  of  the  first  war  witfe 
<Srreat  Britain  made  our  independence  inevitable,  even  before  the  decla" 
ration  was  published  i  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  wiJh  Great  Britaiis 
secured  it  forever.  These  two  events  are  the  pivots  on  which  our 
history  turns;  let  them,  therefore,  be  indissolubly  connected  in  ous* 
memories. 

Ask  a  Yankee  when  absent  from  his  native  land,  what  thrice  holy 
spot  of  all  New  England's  hallowed  soil  rises  readiest  to  his  recollection^ 
if  ever  the  foreigner  tells  him  tauntingly  that  the  American  continent  is 
barren  of  historical  monumental  scenes.  With  a  swelling  heart  and  a 
beaming  eye,  he  will  answer,  BunJcer  Jlill.  Put  thei  same  question  to 
the  hunter  of  the  West,  or  to  the  quick  and  fiery  Southron,  and  yoii 
know  his  answer  well :  it  is  New  Orleans. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us,  gentlemen,  that  the  two  great  battles  in  our  his- 
tory happened  m  opposite  extremities,  almost,  of  our  UnioBo  The  Nortla 
cannot  reproach  the  South,  meither  cm  the  Bouth  vami  over  the 
Hortho  Each  possesses  one  imperishable  glory,  before  which  the  Sustre 
of  the  brightest  victories,  won  in  battles  between  contending  tyrants, 
Euros  pale ;  but  neither  can  assert,  and.  neither  attempts  to  arrogate 
peculiar  and  exclusive  possession  of  either  portion  of  the  splendid  Inher- 
itan(«.  Both  claim  a  common  property  in  the  trophies  of  these  two 
memorable  days,  the  seventeenth  of  June  and  the  eighth  of  January  % 
the  first  of  which  cut  out  work  for  the  fourth  of  July,  and  the  last  com'» 
pletefi  it.  Both  walk  together  in  the  lighi  of  these  two  glowing  beacos 
SreSj  kindled  on  that  storiBy  coast  wlaere  liberty  lias  taken  op  lie?  eiayiia"! 
abode,  to  illuminate,  with  the  cheering  radiance  of  hope,  her  benighted 
pilgrims,  who  can  look  nowhere  else  for  hope  but  to  this  Western  World. 

Yes,  my  friends.  Warren  falling  in  his  prime,  in  a  sad  and  sahguifiarj 
defeat,  —  sad,  yet  more  glorious  thau  any  victory  the  muse  of  history 
liacl  ever.'  yet  recorded,^  JacfesoBjIoalaneiiBg  a,t  Mew  Orfeaas  the  aeeouat 
■JiiQ'i  v;as  opejsetl  at  BimkeF  Hill,  —  -  ■'^losiiug  ihB  last  aeS;  ©i  &'8  M-cciy 
fema  of  our  strife  with  the  mothes"  coiiatry,  with  a  fittitjg  eatiistropba 
for  so  eublim©  a.  tragedy,— -Jackson,  achieving  a  i^lctory  doubly  diS" 
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A8tex>Q8  to  the  invaders,  more  than  satiafjing  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  a  eoofiding  coand^^,  putting  to  silence  for  awhile  :&e  damoroos 
tongue  of  envy,  and  extorting  sincere  and  heanfelt  praise  from  the 
vanquifihed  brave,  — these  are  names  that  are,  and  ever  must  be, 
dear  to  the  whole  people  of  the. republic  No  sectional  jealousy  shall 
be  sufiered  to  monopolbee  them;  no  party  madness  shall  shut  our  eyes 
against  their  lustre.  Their  fair  fame  is  the  nation's  common  property; 
priceless,  fir  gold  could  not  bay  it ;  secure,  for  no  reverse  of  fortune  can 
tear  it  trpm  us.  So  long  as  language  shall  be  faithful  to  its  trust ;  so 
long  as  trautiion  shall  preserve  the  outline,  after  history  has  forgotten 
the  detail  ;  ac  long  as  one  generous  emotion  shall  warm  the  human  heart; 
after  the  moui':ment  shall  have  cirumbled,  but  while  Bunker  Hill  shall 
stand ;  after  Nc  w  Orleafis  shall  have  sunk  in  the  dust,  but  while  the 
Mississippi  BhiS.  S.t  r,  Y^arren  and  Jackson  shall  be  watchwords  in  the 
armies  oit  l?berSj,  --  ',he  memory  of  our  two  great  battles  shall  eternally 
be  renewed  ^o  da'^.v  ft* 'jjting  courage  of  desponding  patriotism,  to 
revive  and  in vi^"  .  ^rlien  almost  exdnguished  in  the  breast  of 
the  despairing  .  >  ^  <  kind,  and  to  restore  and  reanimate  his  con* 
fideaee  in  Go«^ 

■  To  return  to  ;  pareJIei.  Our  two  great  commanders  had  not  only 
i^e  same  success  in  brining  the  respective  wars  triumphantly  to  a  dose, 
bnt  their  snccess  was  mainly  owing  to  the  same  cause :  they  had  both 
learned  the  same  wisdom  in  the  same  school  of  suffering,  the  school  of 
Indian  warfare.  It  was  in  this  that  they  were  trained  to  arm^,  and 
taught  that  ever-watchful  circumspection,  prudence  in  council  with 
energy  in  action,  whidbi  they  both  exhibited  throughout  their  whole  career, 
and  which  occasioned  ^  the  unbounded  confidence  and  expectation  of  the 
nation"  to  concentrate  itself  upon  them.  So  implidt  was  the  reliance 
on  the  western  hero,  that  its  influence  extended  even  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  When  Gk>uldboum,  the  British  commissioner  at  Ghent, 
mnarked,  "by  this  time  New  Orleans  is  ours,"  Henry  Clay  could  boldly 
answer,  for  he  knew  ttie  aan,  "No:  New  Orleans  is  safe:  Andrew 
Jackson  is  there" 

The  two  military  chieftains  dismissed  from  the  toils  of  war  longed 
e^erly  for  retirement  and  repose:  to  neither  could  it  be  permittjd. 
Their  country  still  had  dmms  upon  them,  chums  which  none  b"«il  they 
could  satisfy. 

A  dissolution  of  the  bonds  which  held  together  the  sister  States,  has  . 
twice  since  our  separation  from  the  mother  country  seemed  to  be  almost 
inevitable.  Twice  wo  have  been  rescued  from  the  danger,  by  these  two 
patriot  heroes,  both  strong  in  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  people, 
both  eftjoyisg  that  confidence  from  the  same  causes,  both  using  it  in  the 
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BMSie  and  for  the  same  ends,  both  eclipsiDg  the  lustre  of  their  mili- 
texj  glory,  by  the  brighter  splendov  of  their  civic  fame,  and  both  em- 
bslmiiig  the  memory  of  their  greatness  in  the  applause,  the  gratitude 
aad  devotion  of  their  contemporaries,  who  witnessed  the  salvaticn  of 
their  country,  and  of  all  posterity  who  shall  inherit  the  legacy 
of  the  free  institutions  whic!;  tl  sir  hands  -.^i-V'jshed  and  perpet- 
dated. 

At  the  outset  of  our  career  of  self-government  the  experiment  of  a 
(xmfederation  was  tried,  and  resulted,  as  every  experiment  of  that  kind 
always  had  resulted,  in  a  total  failure.  Incompetent  to  govern,  and  too 
weak  to  preserve  its  own  existence,  it  seemed  about  to  tumble  into  ruins, 
and  anarchy,  from  which  there  is  a  natural  progression  to  tyranny,  stared 
as  full  in  the  face.  The  impossibility  of  propping  up  the  rotten  fabric 
was  apparent,  yet  the  jealous  patriotism  of  the  people  coiild  hardly  en- 
Snre  the  orgt&nization  of  a  government  strong  enough  to  sustain  itself 
amidst  the  collisions  of  sectional  intereste,  and  to  miuntain  order  at 
home,  the  cUgnity  of  the  nation  and  the  security  of  its  pix>perty  and  its 
dtizens  abroad,  and  to  preserve  peace  with  all  the  world. 

There  would  have  been  just  cause  for  jealousy  and  alarm,  had  not 
Frcvxdence  ^  reserved  for  this  great  occasion  the  savior  of  this  country, 
George  Washington,  the  first  military  chieAain  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  whose  unapproachable  purity  was  perfectly  proof  against  all  the 
sanctions  of  ambition.  The  whole  people  as  one  man,  called  upon  him 
to  direct  the  new  and  national  government,  while  it  should  develop  its 
antried,  its  necessary,  yet  much  dreaded  energies.  He  promptly  under- 
took the  arduous  ofi^ce,  though  in  his  address,  at  his  inauguration  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  on  the  tlurtieth  of  April,  1789,  he  tells 
m  with  chsracteristic  modesty,  that "  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
^st  to  which  the  voice  of  his  country  called  him,  being  sufficient  to 
awaken  in  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  her  citizens,  a  distrustful 
icnitiny  into  his  qualifications,  could  not  but  overwhelm  with  despono 

.  dence,  one,  who,  inheriting  inferior  endowments  from  nature,  and  un> 
practised  in  the  duties  of  civil  administration,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  zan-  . 
bikm  of  his  own  deficiencies."  In  their  answer  to  this  address  the 
teoatdtell  him  truly  and  emphatically,  "We  rejoice,  and  with  as  ail 
America,  that  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  our  conmion  country,  you  hav« 
vetomed  once  more  to  pablic  life.   In  yon  all  parties  confide  i  in  yon  all 

.  iol^fpests  nnite;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  your  past  services,  great  as 

She/  have  been,  will  be  eqni^ed  by  your  future  exertions;  and  that 

year  prudence  and  opacity  as  a  statesman  will  tend  to  avert  the  dan- 

'^ers  to  i^hich  we  were  exposed,  to  give  stability  to  the  present  govern- 

^  ftsnt,  tnd  digmty,  mi  splendor  to  thafi  countsy  which  your  ^11  and 
^  oa  » 
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Valor  as  a  soldiev  so  eminently  contributed  to  raiee  to  indftpeudence  aad 
to  empire."  Their  expectadons  were  fulfilled  and  exceededi  WasluDg. 
ton  perR^nEr.ii  more  than  he  had  promised.  The  pledges  ^ven  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  congress  were  amply  redeemed,  "that  t^e  foonda- 
tionei  of  our  uationai  policy  shoald  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable 
principles  of  private  morality,  and  the  preeminence  of  a  free  govern- 
ment be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which  can  win  the  a^ectiooa  of 
its  citizens,  and  command  the  respect  of  the  world,  —  since  there  is  no 
truth  more  thoroughly  established  than  that  there  esdsts,  in  the  economy 
and  course  of  nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue  and  happi- 
.  ness,-— between  duty  and  advantage^-— between  the  genuine  mastims  of 
an  honest  and  magnanimous  policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  proa- 
perity  and  felicity, — since  we  ought  to  be  no  lass  persuaded  that  the 
propitious  smiles  of  heaven  can  never  be  expected  on  a  nation  that  6xer 
regards  the  eternal  rules  of  oi  uer  and  right,  which  heaven  itself  has  or- 
dained,  and  since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the 
destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  government,  are  justly  considered  as 
deeply,  perhaps  as  finally  staked,  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  American  people."  The  government  being  conducted 
upon  these  principles,  the  tongue  cf  discord  was  hushed,  the  apprehen- 
fiion  of  danger  was  forgotten,  a  period  of  universal  prosperity  followed, 
ftnd  so  long  as  Geoi^  Washington  continued  at  the  head  of  the  admin- 
istration, "the  propitious  smiles  of  heaven^'  continued  to  bless  hijs  "hon- 
est and  magnanimous  policy." 

Since  that  time,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  particular  interval, 
the  action  of  the  general  government  has  been  constantly  and  irresisti- 
bly enlarging  itself.  The  ominous  progress  of  this  series  of  encroach- 
ments upon  our  liberties,  becoming  every  day  more  rapid,  could  only  bs 
arrested  by  a  man  possessing  a  personal  popularity  second  to  none  sioce 
Washington,  and  disposed  to  use  the  power  which  bis  hwld  on  the  hearts 
of  his  felIow>citizenB  gave  him,  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  restore  it  to  its  original  purity. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  times  which  required,  as  before,  produced  that 
man.  Bespected  for  his  talents  and  energy  of  character,  and  trusted 
for  his  integrity  and  the  soundness  of  his  political  views ;  illustrious  for 
the  crowning  victory  of  the  last  war,  which  obliterated  the  memory  of 
many  defeats,  and  outshone  oar  other  numerous  victories ;  haying  on  a 
former  occasion  received  a  plurality  of  electoral  votes,  he  was  at.  last 
called  by  an  overwhelming  m£\jority  of  snfirages  to  fill  the  presidenUal 
chair.  Unappalled  by  the  difiiculty  of  the  task,  he  proceeded  steadily 
to  his  great  purpose  and  obstacles  eeemingly  insurmountable  gave  way 
before  him.   The  growth  of  deep-rooted  abuses  was  stayed  at  once,  and 
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jhe  eserted  all  bis  sagacity  and  decision  to  eradicate  them  from  oar  sys-, 
tern.  His  reforms  in  office  reduced  to  practice  the  great  truth,  that 
place-men  are  not  possessors  of  office  for  their  own  emolumftnt,  but 
holders  of  a  trust  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  people; 
and  in  every  department,  method,  order,  punctuality,  tiitd  economy 
goperseded  negligence,  carelessness,  procrastination,  and  prodigality. 

In  his  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  he  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
national  policy  laid  by  Washington, "  the  immutable  principbs  of  private 
£?orality,"  —  proclaiming  it  at  the  outset  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  his 
conduct  "to  ask  nothing  but  what  was  clearly*  right,  md  to  submit  to 
nothing  that  was  wrong."  To  this  golden  rule  he  has  unalterably  ad- 
hered, and  "  the  smiles  of  heaven  have  abundantly  approved  his  honest 
ard  magnanimous  policy."  His  frank  and  manly  advances  to  other 
governments  have  met  a  ready  and  a  cordial  reception,  and  ob- 
tained for  his  country  advantages  which  the  tortuous  diplomacy 
of  former  administrations  either  dared  not  attempt,  or  attempted  in 
lain. 

Though  holding  the  highest  place  in  the  affections  of  the  Western 
States,  he  dared  to  put  bis  veto  upon  the  log-rolling  system  of  corrup-  \ 
iion,  which  threatened  to  make  congress  an  exchange,  where  political 
brokers  shouH  be  sent  to  barter  money  laid  out  and  expended  for  promo- 
tion had  and  received.  By  this  bold  act  he  put  a  stop  to  the  squandering 
of  the  millions  on  millions  of  treasure  annually  drained  from  the  sea-board, 
and  applied  our  superabundant  resources  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt,  which  he  was  thus  enabled  to  cancel ;  and  now,  those  who  two  ( 
years  ago  predicted  that  the  revenue  would  "  fall  short  one  half,  or  at 
least  one  third,"  have  no  other  ground  of  complaint  left  than  the  rapid  i 
ftccamulation  of  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury.  Yet  while  the  expenses 
of  the  government  have  been  kept  so  far  within  its  income,  by  the  pros- 
tration of  Mr.  Calhoun's  internal  improvement  system,  the  taxes  of  the 
people  have  been  diminished  to  the  amount  of  eighty-five  millions  of 
dollars,  on  goods  imported  for  their  use,  within  the  last  five  years, 
or  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  including  the  present 
year. 

The  system  of  unequal  taxation,  of  pampering  the  producers  of  a 
particular  article,  who  are  few,  at  the  cost  of  the  consumers,  who  are 
many,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  in  most  of  the  civilized  na- 
ticns  of  modem  times.  After  it  had  become  the  object  of  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  friends  of  freedbm  everywht  'e  else,  it  was  introduced, 
dnefly  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Clay,  into  the  United  States.  The 
twiff  of  1828,  justly  styled  by  Mr.  Webster  "a  bill  of  abominations,"  car- 
zied  tlus  system  to  its  height,  and  the  consequent  reaction  at  the  South 
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ptodac^  the  baneful  heresy  of  ncllification.  This  broogh^  into  jeopardy 
o«rXTnioia,and  republican  institutions;  and  there  were  those  at  the  North 
who  pwMaulgated  the  unchristian  sentiment,  "our  danger  lies  in  conces- 
sion," while  the  arch  nullifier  brandished  before  the  South  the  torch  of 
discord ;  and  the  dogs  of  war^  almost  loosed  from  their  leash,  already 
seemed  to  snuff  the  blood  of  brethren,  deluging  the  land  devoted  to  civil 
strife.  But  the  administration  had  taken  for  its  motto,  the  federal 
Union,  it  must  be  preserved:"  concession  was  made,  liberal  concession, 
though  the  Catilines  preferred  disunion,  civil  war,  and  anarchy  to  con- 
cession. We  have  steered  clear  of  the  rocks  and  quicksands  that  beset 
us,  and  in  spite  of  the  conspiring  mutineers  that  would  have  run  her  on 
a  lee  shore,  that  they  might  take  command  of  the  wreck  and  parcel  out 
the  plunder,  the  ship  of  Slate  stands  steadily  on  her  proud  course,  ^ 
thatUcs  to  the  firm  hand  that  has  never  let  go  the  helm.  May  a  thou- 
sand ages  roll  away  before  our  country  is  again  environed  with  perils 
imminent  as  she  then  escaped  I  Her  escape  she  owes,  under  God,  to 
the  far-seeing  wisdom  and  unwavering  patriotism  which  presided  over 
her  destinies,— ~a  statesmanship  which  will  couple  his  name  alone  with 
that  of  Washington  in  the  memory  of  our  remotest  posterity. 

When  Andrew  Jackson  was  first  elected  to  the  presidency  of  these 
United  States,  we  knew  his  patriotism  and  appreciated  his  talents ;  but 
who  (»uld  then  have  anticipated  that  the  crisis  would  come  so  soon  which 
would  put  in  requisition  all  his  patriotism  and  all  his  talents,  and 
which  without  those  high  qualities  might  have  proved  fatal  to  us. 
Eighteen  long  years  before,  he  had  glory  enough  for  one  man,  but  now 
his  cup  is  filled  to  overflowing. 

Each  of  the  hero  presidents  received  the  sanction  of  the  approbation 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  after  his  system  of  administration  had  been  ilis- 
tinctly  developed,  by  a  reelection  for  a  second  term  of  service,  with  a 
high  degree  of  unanimity.  And  as  if  to  carry  out  and  complete  the 
pa^lel,  each  during  his  second  term  found  himself  harassed  by  the 
Embarrassing  nature  of  our  relations  with  France.  Both  alike  main- 
tained an  independent  attitude  towards  that  power,  both  commi^nded  her 
respect ;  and  the  voice  of  congratulation  rising  from  the  whole  continent 
witnesses  the  universal  satisfaction  with  which  America  has  welcomed 
the  final  acyustment  of  the  iate  diMculties. 

Th^  resemblance  is  not  confined  to  the  history,  but  it  exte^ids  through 
the  personal  character  of  these  two  great  men.  Judge  Marshall  in 
s&etdiing  the  character  of  Washington  observes,  that  in  his  civil  admin- 
istration, as  in  his  military  career,  were  exhibited  ample  proofs  of  thai 
|>Tactical  ^ood  sense  and  sound  judgment  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
t»re,  aa  itis  cert^nly  the  most  valuable  quality  of  the  human  mind 
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yife  jare  told  ihot  bo  soQglit  to  acquire  all  the  information  ^Mch  was  at- 
tainable, and  to  hear  without  prejaolce  all  the  reasons  which  could  be 
tuged  for  or  ag&inst  a  particular  measure.  His  own  judgment  was  sus- 
pended until  it  became  necessary  to  determine ;  and  his  decisions,  thug 
loaturely  made,  were  seldom  if  ever  to  be  shaken.  No  man  has,  ever 
appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  public  action  whose  integrity  was  more  in^ 
corruptible,  or  whose  principles  were  more  perfectly  free  from  the  con^ 
tamination  of  those  selfish  and  unworthy  passions  which  find  their 
jaoorishment  in  the  conflicts  of  party.  Having  no  views  which  required 
concealment,  his  real  and  avowed  motives  were  the  same ;  and  his  whole 
correspondence  does  not  furnish  a  single  case  from  which  even  an  enemy 
^ould  infer  thai  he  w^  capable  under  any  circumstances,  of  stooping  to 
the  employment  of  duplicity.  No  truth  can  be  uttered  with  more  cour 
fidence  than  that  lus  ends  were  always  upright,  and  his  means  always 
pure.  He  exhibits  the  rare  example  of  a  politician  to  whom  wiles  were 
absolutely  unknown,  and  whose  professions  to  foreign  govei  riments,  and 
to  his  own  countrymen,  were  always  sincere.  In  him  was  fully  exem- 
plified the  real  distinction  which  forever  exists  between  wisdom  and  cun- 
niog,  and  the  importance  as  well  as  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  houesty  is 
the  best  policy.  Intrigue  was  never  employed  as  the  means  to  gratify 
his  ambition,  ncr  was  personal  aggrandizement  its  object.  The  various 
high  and  important  stations  to  which  he  was  called  by  the  public  voice, 
were  unsought  by  himself;  and  in  consenting  to  fiil  them,  he  seems 
rather  to  have  yielded  to  a  general  conviction,  that  the  interests  of  his 
country  would  be  thereby  promoted,  than  to  his  particular  in(^nation. 
Neither  the  extraordinary  partiality  of  the  American  people,  the  extra- 
vagant praises  which  were  bestowed  upon  him,  nor  the  inveterate  op- 
position and  malignant  calumnies  which  he  experienced,  had  any  visible 
influence  upon  his  conduct.  The  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  texture  * 
of  his  mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  great  events  which  occurred  in  the. 
United  States  under  the  auspices  of  Washington,  without  ascribing  them, 
in  some  measure,  to  him.  If  we  ask  the  causes  of  the  prosperous  issue 
of  a  war^  against  the  glorious  termination  of  which  there  were  so  many 
probabilities ;  of  the  good  which  was  produced  and  the  ill  which  was 
avoided,  during  an  administration  fated  to  contend  with  the  strongest 
prejudices  that  a  combination  of  circumstances  and  of  passions  icould 
produce ;  of  the  constant  favor  of  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  of  the  confidence  which,  to  the  last  moment,  they  reposed  in  him,-—, 
the  answer,  so  fai-  as  the  causes  may  be  found  in  his  character,  will  fur- 
nish a  lesson  well  meriting  the  attention  of  those  who  are  candidates  for 
'  political  fame.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  ao- 
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Qtirate,  disoriminating  micd,  lie  feared  not  that  laborious  attention  \?hicli 
jQ^e  him  perfectly  master  of  those  subjects,  in  all  tneir  relatiouB,  on 
vrhich  he  was  to  decide ;  and  this  essential  quality  was  guided  by  an  on- 
varying  sense  of  moral  right,  whrch  would  tolerate  the  employment  only 
of  those  means  that  would  bear  the  most  rigid  examination ;  by  a  fcuiv 
nesa  of  intention  which  neUher  sought  nor  required  disguise,  and  by  a 
purity  of  virtue  vrhich  was  not  only  untainted,  but  unsuspected.  Such 
&re  almost  the  exact  words  of  his  biographer.  How  else  could  one  ade- 
.  quately  describe  the  character  of  Jackson,  than  by  repeatbg  what  baa 
been  said  of  Wasl  ington  ?  ^ 

His  enemies,  even,  have  established  this  to  be  his  reputation  by  the 
nature,  of  the  charges  they  have  brought  against  him.  More  solid  than 
brilliant  judgment,  rather  than  genius,  constituted  the  most  prominent 
feature  <i  the  character  of  Washington.  Often  has  our  present  presi- 
dent been  reproached  because  he  never  exhibited  that  brilliant  oratorical 
genius  which  distinguishes  some  of  his  senatorial  rivals.  Often  has  his 
disposition  to  deliberate  and  consult  been  charged  upon  him  as  the  hesi- 
tation of  an  old  man  in  his  dotage,  or  the  subserviency  of  a  weak-minded 
man  to  his  leaders ;  though  this  calumny  long  since  disappeared  before 
the  fttU  blaiso  of  evidence  to  tlie  contrary,  as  snow  dissolves  under  the 
noonday  sun.  Of  late  years,  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  adheres  to 
his  matured  decisions,  has  been  a  much  more  frequent  topic,  and  it  is  re- 
presented as  the  obstinate  perversity  of  an  iron-headed  soldier. 

"  The  Incorruptibility  which  withstood  the  approaches  of  intrigue,  in 
the  pjesidential  campaign  of  1824,  as  well  as  in  all  other  situations,  is 
fresh  in  the  recollection,of  all.  Often  has  he  been  rebuked  for  the  noble 
advice  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Monroe,  in  1816,  to  ^sregard  mere  party 
feelings,  and  select  "  characters  most  conspicuous  for  their  probity,  vir- 
'tne,  capacity,  and  firmness,  without  any  regard  to  party,"  and  his  own 
liberal  practice  in  this  particular  long  furnished  the  pretence  for  much 
abuse.  The  frankness  and  openness  of  his  manner,  many  have  derided 
ae  undignified  in  a  public  station;  and  his  want  of  diplomatic  cunning 
was  one  of  the  prominent  objections  to  his  election ;  yet  the  maxim  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy  was  never  more  happily  exemplified  than  in 
Ms  unprecedented  and  unanticipated  success  in  our  foreign  relations. 
That  flattery  could  not  seduce  him,  nor  the  malignant  fury  of  party  rage 
intimidate  him,  is  now  so  universally  acknowledged  that  it  seems  almost 
too  trite  to  be  repeated.  For  these  qualities  he  stands  before  the  peo- 
ple with  a  feme  imperishable  as  monumental  marble,— 

The  man  resolved  aai.  steady  to  his  trcBfc, 
Inflexible  to  ill  and  obstinately  jtts£ ; 
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Like  TenerLSGs  or  Atlas  nnfomoved. 

The  stabbom  virtae  of  his  spirit  prov^ ; 

Shcald  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  Mm  br^ak, 

In  miu  and  confnsion  hurled. 
He  unconcerned  would  view  the  mighty  wreck, 

And  smile  secnre  amidst  a  falling  world. 

^Jn  more  instaiice><  thaa  one,"  as  Judge  Marshall  has  remarked  of 
Washington,  "  we  find  him  committing  his  whole  popularity  to  hazard, 
and  pursuing  steadily,  in  opposition  to  a  torrent,  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed a  man  of  ordinary  firmness,  that  course  which  had  been  dic- 
tated by  a  sense  of  duty."  "  Trusting  to  the  reflecting  good  sense  of 
the  nation  for  approbation  and  support,  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  pur- 
sue its  real  interests,  in  opposition  to  temporary  prejudices ;  and  thouj;h 
fitr  from  being  regardless  of  popular  favor,  he  could  never-  stoop  to  re- 
tain by  deserving  to  lose  it." 

The  great  events  in  which  be  has  been  concerned  are  j'lstly  ascribed 
to  his  personal  agency.  The  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  his  elevated 
purposes  are  attested  by  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  now  that  the 
hoarse  roar  of  party  animosity  is  hushed,  no  voice  is  heard  to  impeach 
them. 

The  State  papers  of  the  first  administration  were  numerous,  highly 
important,  and  much  admired ;  and  the  farewell  address  is  among  the 
richest  of  the  legacies  of  wisdom  which  we  inherit  from  the  revolution- 
say  worthies.  The  State  papers  of  the  present  administration  will  sufFer 
aqthing  by  the  comparison.  The  Maysville  Koad  Bill  veto, — thef)ank 
veto, — the  proclamation, — the  views  of  the  president  read  to  the  cabi- 
net on  the  18th  of  September,  1833,  the  protest,— the  several  mes- 
sages, especially  those  on  nullification,  the  bank,  and  the  French  afiairs, 
■—have  been  a  New  Orleans  battery  of  heavy  ordnance, —the  close 
edumcs  of  the  British  party  have  never  been  able  to  make  head  against 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  close  of  the  presidential  term  will  be 
iagnalized  by  the  appearance  of  a  farewell  address,  to  embody  the  part- 
ing counsels  of  the  restorer  of  the  Constitution. 

There  is  another  point  of  resemblance  in  the  possession  by  Washing- 
ton of  a  trait  of  character  often  attributed  by  his  enemies  to  Jackson, 
^-^  liability  to  passion.  An  eloquent  panegyrist  of  General  Wi»hington, 
the  Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray,  thus  speaks  of  this  peculiarity,— "History 
demands  the  whole  truth,  and  will  ask  if  he  had  no  failings.  If  he  had 
any —i- for  he  was  a  man— they  have  left  no  trace  in  the  annals  of  his 
country,  and  no  speck  upon  his  own  bright  fame.  His  enemies  could 
never  find  any;  for  all  the  shafts  of  calumny  seemed  to  be  directed 
against  the  strongest  points  of  his  character.".  "  His  friends  could  never 
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ftod  aaj,  excepting  one.  The  frailty-  wiuch  reminde^him  of  his  mAvoKf 
tbe  poasessiott  of  such  violent  passionb^  as  larely  inhabit  the  harnm 
breast.  By  minate  scratiny,  a  few  instances  maj  be  discovered,  in  the 
course  of  his  actrve  and  varied  life,  in  which,  when  he  was  surprised  by 
the  grc^  oowardi<%  or  misoondnct  of  individuals  on  whom  he  had  relie<^ 
the  atorm  gathered  on  his  brow,  usually  so  serene,  and  wratb  flashed 
Striit  like  lighf£ingj  terrible  as  transient;  for,  in  an  instant  be  was  him- 
•elf  again.**  No  more  will  General  Jackson's  failings,  be  they  what 
^aj  mnj,  leave  any  trace  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

Ameri<^  migE:tt  be  supposed  a  partial  jndge  of  the  fame  of  her  favor- 
ites,'—but  we  find  theiLi  respected  abroad  no  less  highly  thtm  at  home. 
The  cluunpioQ  of  the  rights  of  juries  at  the  English  bar,  tbe  great  mas- 
ter <^  foroisic  eloquence^  confessed,  t'  he  stood  in  awe  of  Washing, 
ton.  The  prime  minister  of  the  mop*,  liberal  administration  Great  Bri- 
tma  has  ever  yet  seen,  pronounced  Jackson  to  be  the  first  of  American 
Btatesmen.  Already  a  transatlantic  reputation,  which  no  one  living  save 
himself  can  daim,  associates  ^  name  with  that  of  Washington,  and 
ab^pates  the  sure  award  of  commg  generations. 

I  have  already  extended  these  remarks  too  far  to  allow  time  for  the 
pat«!Ie!  which  might  easily  be  drawn  between  our  present  chief  magis- 
trate and  Thomas  Jefierson.  Their  character  as  bold  reformers,  their 
common  sentiments  on  all  the  great  political  questions,  the  venomous  bat 
impotent  abuse  which  asstuled  both,  while  candidates,  and  followed  all 
their  measures  after  their  election,  the  amazitg  increase  of  their  popu- 
larity, by  the  very  means  employed  to  diminbh  it,  the  clamor  excited 
by  removals  from  office,  the  opposition  which  their  efforts  at  retrench- 
ment encountered,  not  to  go  thsdugh  the  whole  catalogue  of  subjects 
acted  o»  during  their  administrations,  afibrd  abundant  materials  for  an 
instructive  comparison.  It  was  urged,  that  Jefferson  could  not  be  a 
practical  statesman,  because,  said  tbe  British  p'lrfy,  he  is  nothing  but  a 
whimsical  philosopher ;  that  Jackson  could  not  be  a  practical  statesman; 
because,  said  the  wlugs,  he  is  nothing  but  an  ignorant  soldier.  Loud, 
long,  and  vehement  was  the  outcry  against  them,  that  they  were  filling 
oil  subordinate  ofiaces  with  incompetent  men.  Yet  both  succeeded,  both 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  before 
they  reached  the  accomplishment  of  their  mission,  were  greeted  with  a 
general  choi-us  of  applause.  A  few  still  denounce  Jackson,  but  they  aie 
.those  who  believe  that  "history  is  a  merp  fable,  if  Thomas  Jefferson 
■would  not  have  made  his  will  the  only  law  of  the  land,  if  opposition  had 
aot  wrought  upon  his  fears  and  who  admit,  while  they  condemn  them 
both,  timt '^Jacksonism  is  but  a  revival  of  Jeffersonism.** 

These  three  ilinetrious  pioneers  of  genuine  independence,  have,  by 
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tlteir  wbpie  career  of  arduous  service  well  rewarded,  demonstrated  the 
j^i^positioOf  that  the  American  people  will  sustmn  the  statesman,  vrho 
xoiuntains  American  principles;  and,  that  nothing  can  be  more  grateful 
0  their  feelings,  than  whatever  is  perfectly  suited  to  our  own  institutions, 
character,  and  situation ;  free,  equal,  liberal,  and  manly. 
:  Did  time  permit,  I  should  delight  to  follow  out  ideas  so  appropriate  to 
the  present  occasion,  and  tc  show  why  it  is  that  we  have  scarcely  any- 
thing that  deserves  to  be  called  an  American  literature,  and  endeavor  to 
point  out  some  means  to  encourage  the  development  of  native  genius  in 
natural  and  independent  forms,  instead  of  subjecting  it,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  constraint  of  servile  imitation  of  foreign  models,  and  repeti- 
tipn  of  foreign  notions.  The  masculine  and  republican  dignity  of  styl^ 
in  which  our  State  papers  were  composed,  during,  and  even  before  the 
involution,  as  well  as  at  later  periods,  must  exempt  these  documents  from 
the  general  ceH3ure.  There  are  other  brilliant  exceptions^  and,  far  as 
ihe  nation  may  be  below  the  independent  station  which  she  ought  to 
hold  in  the  literary  world,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Massachusetts  has 
done  her  share  towards  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  influence. 
Without  derogating  from  the  merits  of  others,  a  single  name  may  be 
mentioned  here  with  commendation.  A  citizen  of  this  Oimmonwealtb, 
George  Bancroft,  of  Springfield,  is  doin»  away  the  reproach,  which 
rested  on  us  so  long,  that  we  have  no  history  of  our  country,  worthy  of 
her  greatness.  He  has  produced  a  work,  unexceptionable  for  the  accu- 
racy of  its  statements,  patriotic  in  sentiment,  delightfully  interesting,  ad- 
mirable for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  diction,  and  the  skilful  conduct 
of  the  story,  and  which,  so  far  as  \t  is  published,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Let  all  our  educated  men,  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  a 
capacity  for  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  employ  their  powers  with 
the  same  lau  lable  zeal,  and  judicious  choice  of  object,  with  which  this 
.  gentleman  exerts  his  fine  talents,  and  we  might  soon  pay  off  the  im- 
mense debt  we  owe  to  the  Old  World,  inu  intellectual  coinage,  stamped 
with  the  impress  cf  original  genius. 

True  independence  requires  us  to  forbear  from  longer  aping  foreign 
manners,  when  inconsistent  with  republican  simplicity.  It  requires  the 
corrupt  portion  of  the  population  of  our  great  cities,  to  be  kept  m  check 
by  our  sound,  substantial  yeomanry,  our  intelligent  mechanics,  and  our 
hardy  tars.  These,  we  may  safely  trust,  are  uncontaminated. 
jOur  le^lation,  also,  should  be  of  indigenous  growth.  The  laws 
should  be  intelligible  to  all,  equal  in  their  operation ;  and  should  provide 
projnpt  and  cheap  remedies  for  their  violation.  The  revision  of  the 
Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth,  just  completed,  has  done,  something 
towards  this  great  end,— how  much,  the  public  are  hardly  yet  awarei. 


Jt.^oTsW  have^bf^ea  worth  all  tl^e  time,  expensSiand  labcr  spent  upon  it, 
evfsoL  tliougli  they  had  beea  tw  times  greater  than  th^y  were.  It  is  tlie 
most  important  act  of  oar  legislation  since  the  revolution.   Not  only  is 
the  whole  mass  systematized,  condensed,  simplified,  modernized,  and 
made  consistent  with  itself  ;  hut  improvements,  almost  innumerable, 
have  been  introduced  into  weiy  part,  more  in  number  and  greater  in 
value,  tl^wt  our  generid  court  would  have  elaborated,  in  their  ordinary 
-mode  of  legislation,  for  many  years. 
.  But  the  Eevised  Statutes,  excellent  as  they  are,  contrasted  with  thp 
diaos  for  which  they  are  substituted,  still  cover  but  a  small  part  of  the 
grouiiid.  ^We  are  governed  principally,  by  the  common  law  5  andtiua 
ought  to  be  reduced,  forthwi^  to  a  uniform  written  code. 
.  It  is  Mttd  by  writer^  <m  the  subject,  that  there  are  numerous  princi- 
plea  of  the  common  law,  which  are  definitdy  settled  and  well  known, 
and  that  the  qnestitmable  utiHty  of  putting  these  into  the  form  of  a  posi- 
tive and  unbending  text,  is  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  advantages  of 
leaving  them  to  be  applied  by  the  courts,  as  principles  of  common  law, 
whenever  the  occurrence  of  cases  should  require  it.  ) 

How  can  that  which  is  definitely  settled  and  well  known,  be  applied 
othe^ise  than  as  a  positive  and  unbending  text  ?  It  is  because  jadge- 
snade-law  is  indefinitely  and  vaguely  settled,  and  its  exact  limits  un- 
known,  that  it  possesses  the  capacity  of  adaptmg  itself  to  new  cases,  or, 
in  <#ier  words,  admits  of  ytM&'«'a2  fe^«fa<i(m. 

Imperfect  statutes  are,  therefore,  commended  because  tiiey  leave  the 
Uw,  in  the  omitted  cases,  to  be  enacted  by  the  judges.  Why  not  carry 
the  ai^cment  a  little  further,  and  repeal  the  existing  statutes,  so  that 
the  judges  may  make  aU  the  laws?  Is  it  because  the  Constitution  for. 
bids  judges  to  legislate?  Why,  then,  commend  the  legislation  of 
judges?  . 

The  law  should  he  a  positive  and  unbending  text,  otherwise  the  judge 
has  an  arbitrary  power,  or  eUscretion  ;  and  the  discretion  of  a  good  man 
is  often  nothing  better  than  caprice,  as  Lord  Camden  has  very  justly 
remarked,  while  the  discretion  of  a  bad  man  is  an  odious  and  irresponsible 
tyranny. 

Why  iBsaese  po$t  facto  law,  passed  by  the  legislature,  unjust,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  void,  wlule  judge-made  law,  which,  from  its  nature,  must 
always  be  ex  post  fadOt  is  not  only  to  be  obeyec^  but  applauded  ?  Is  it 
because  judge-made  law  is  eseentially  aristocratical?  It  is  said,  the 
judge  only  applies  to  the  case  the  principles  of  common  law  which  exist 
already  j  but  the  legblature  applies  to  a  whole  class  of  cases  the  princi? 
plea  of  common  senrse  and  justice,  which  exist  already,  and  which  have 
existed  fr^m  a  much  more  remote  antiquity. 
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i  The  <»>Bmon  Ja'^  sprang  from  the  the  fountain  of  jastice 

$g  the  throne  of  the  Deitj.  The  common  law  is  but  the  glimmering  taper 
hy  which  laen  groped  their  way  through  the  palpable  midnight  in  which 
}«aming,  wit,  and  reason  were  aknost  extinguished;  justice  shines  with' 
the  splendor  of  that  fuhiess  of  light  which  beams  from  )'he  Inefi&ble 
Breeence.  The  common  law  had  ils  beginning  in  time,  an^.  in  the  time 
of  ignorance ;  justice  is  eternal,  e^en  with  the  eternity  of  th  d  allwise  and 
just  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  .  The  common'  law  had  its  ongin  in  folly,  bar- 
barism, and  feudality ;  justice  is  the  irradiance  of  divine  wisdom,  divine 
trath,  and  the  government  of  infinite  benevolence.  While  the  common 
law  sheds  no  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible,  that  serves  bui  to  diS" 
cover  sights  of  Woe,  — justice  rises,  like  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  with 
h^ing  on  his  wings,  scatters  the  doubts  that  torture  withotit  end,  dispels 
die  mists  of  scholastic  subtilty,  and  illuminates  with  the  light  that  lightetb 
eirery  man  that  cometh  into  the  world;  Older,  nobler,  clearer,  and  more 
^orious,  then,  is  everlasting  justice,  than  ambiguous,  base-bom,  purblind, 
perishable  common  law.  That  whii  3  older  than  the  creation  may 
indeed  be  extoUed  for  its  venerable  age;  but  among  created  things,  the 
sfgament  from  antiquity  is  a  false  criterion  of  worth.  Sin  and  death 
ire  older  than  the  common  law ;  are  they,  therefore,  to  be  preferreu  to 
it?  The  laortal  transgression  of  Cain  wa^  anterior  to  the  conunon  law : 
does  it.  therefore  furnish  a  better  precedent^ 

Judge-made  law  is  ex  post  facto  law,  and  therefore  unjust.  An  act  is 
not  forbidden  by  the  statute  law,  but  it  becomes  by  judicial  decision  a 
mme.  A  contract  is  intended  and  supposed  to  be  valid,  but  it  becomes 
void  by  judicial  construction.  The  legislature  could  not  effect  this,  for 
the  Constitution  forbids  it.  The  judiciary  shall  not  usurp  legislative 
power,  says  the  Bill  of  Bights:  yet  it  not  only  usurps,  but  runs  riot 
beyond  the  confines  of  legislative  power. 

'  Judge-made  law  is  special  legislation.  The  judge  is  human,  and  feels 
ihe  bias  which  the  coloring  of  the  particular  case  gives.  If  he  wishes  to 
d^ode  the  next  case  differently,  he  has  only  to  disHnguisk,  and  thereby 
mke  a  new  law.  The  le^slature  must  act  on  general  views,  and  pre- 
scribe at  once  for  a  whole  class  of  cases. 

T  No  man  can  tell  what  the  common  law  is:  therefore  it  is  not  law :  for 
a  law  is  a  rule  of  action;  but  a  rule  which  is  unknown  can  govern  no 
B^'s  conduct  Notwithstanding  this,  it  had  been  called  the  perfectbn 
of  human  reason. 

-  'The  eoinmon  law  is  the  perfection  of  human  reason, -—just  as  alcohol 
is  the  perfection  of  sugar.  The  subtle  spirit  of  the  common  law  is  reason 
double  dist?Eed,  till  what  was  wholesome  and  nutritive  becomes  rank 
[  poison.  Ksasou  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  Bnsophisticated  intellect  ! 
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:  hxti  thte.  suMiiOftted  perversion  of  reason  bewilders^and  perplexes,  and 
plunges  its  victims  into  mazes  of  error. 

;  The  judge  makes  law,  by  extorting  from  precedents  something  whidj 
ihej  contain.  He  extends  his  pi-ecedents,  which  were  themselves 

tihe  extension  of  others,  till,  by  this  accommodating  principle,  a  whole 
^etem  of  law  is  built  up  without  thcLjiuthority  or  interference  of  the 
legislator. 

•  The  judge  labors  to  reconcile  conflicting  analogies,  and  to  derive  from 
them  a  rale  to~dedde  future  cases.  No  one  kno<»8  what  the  law  is, 
before  he  lays  i&  down ;  for  it  does  not  exist  even  in  the  breast  of  the 
judge.  All  the  cases  carried  up  to  the  tribunal  of  the  last  resort,  are 
«i^ble  of  being  argued,  or  they  would  not  be  carried  there.  Those 
which  are  not  carri^  lip  are  not  law,  for  the  Supreme  Court  might 
decide  them  differently.  Those  which  are  carried  up,  argued,  and 
decided,  might  have  been  decided  differently,  as  will  appear  from  the 
turguments.  It  is,* therefore,  often  optional  with  the  judge  to  incline  the 
balance  as  he  pleases.  In  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  carried  up  to  a 
h^er  court,  for  a  considerable  term  of  years,  terminating  not  long  ago, 
the  judgment  was  reversed.  Almost  any  case,  where  there  is  any  differ* 
ence  of  opinion,  may  b^ decided  either  way,  and  plausible  analogies  found 
|q  the  great  storehouse  of  precedent  to  justify  the  decision.  The  law, 
then,  is  the  final  will  or  whim  of  the  judge,  after  counsel  for  both  parties 
have  done  their  utmost  to  sway  it  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

■  No  man  knows  what  the  law  is  after  the  judge  has  decided  it.  Be- 
cause, as  the  judge  is  careful  not  to  decide  any  point  which  is  not  brought 
before  him,  he  restricts  his  dedsion  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits; 
and  though  the  very  next  case  that  may  arise  may  seem,  to  a  superficiid 
observer,  and  even  upon  a  close  inspection  by  an  ordinary  mind,  to  be 
precisely  similar  to  the  last,  yet  the  ingenuity  of-a  thorough-bred  lawyer 
may  detect  some  unsuspected  shade  of  difference,  upon  which  an  opposite 
decision  may  be  founded.  Great  part  of  the  skill  of  a  judge  consists  in 
avoiding  the  direct  consequences  of  a  rule,  by  ingenious  expedients  and 
distinctions,  whenever  the  role  would  operate  absurdly :  and  as  an  an- 
cient maxim  may  be  evaded,  but  must  not  be  annulled,  the  whole  system 
has  been  gradually  rendered  a  labyrinth  of  apparent  contradictions, 
reconciled  by  legal  adroitness. 

Statutes,  <ena(^  by  the  legislature,  speak  the  public  voice.  Legis- 
lators, with  us,  are  not  only  chosen  because  they  possess  the  public  con- 
ffdeoce,  but  after  their  election,  they  are  strongly  influenced  by  public 
feeling.  They  must  sympathize  with  the  public,  and  express  its  will : 
^u!d  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  next  year  witnesses  their  removal  from 
office,  and  athers  are  selected  to  be  tiie  os'gana  of  the  popular  sentiment. 
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oMer  portions  of  tbe  commoa  law  ave  tbe  work  of  jtsdges,  who  beM 
Ihdr  places  daring  the  good  pleasuxe  of  the  lung,  and  of  coarse  deddeS 
the  law  so  as  to  emit  the  pleasare  of  the  king.  Jn  feudal  times,  it  was 
xaade  ap  of  fendal  principles,  warped,  to  be  sore,  accordbg  to  the  king's 
aecessities.  Judges  now  are  appointed  by  tbe  executive,  and  hold  their  * 
offices  daring  good  behavior,  —  thai  i£>,  for  life,  and  are  consequent! j  out 
of  the  reach  of  popular  influence.  They  are  sworn  to  administer  com- 
moa law  as  it  came  down. from  the  dark  ages,  excepting  what  has  been 
repealed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  which  exception  they  are 
idways  careful  to  reduce  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  With  them, 
,  wrong  is  right,  if  wrong  has  existed  from  time  immemorial :  precedents 
are  eve^y  thing:  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  nothing.  And  suppose  the 
judge  prefers  the  common  law  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  State  and  of 
Uni<»i ;  or  decides  in  defiance  of  a  statute ;  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
An  astute  argument  is  always  as  hand  to  reoondle  the  open  violation  of 
tbat  instrument  with  the  express  letter  of  the  Constitution,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  United  States  Bank,  —  or  to  prove  an  obnoxious  statute  nn- 
eonstitudonal,  as  would  have  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Warren  Bridge, 
bat  for  the  firmness  of  Judge  Morton.  Impeachment  is  a  bugbear, 
which  has  lost  its  terrors.  We  must  have  democratic  governors,  who 
will  appoint  democratic  judges,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  law  must  be 
codified. 

It  is  said,  that  where  a  chain  of  precedents  is  found  running  back  to  a 
remote  antiquity,  it  may  be  presumed  tbat  they  ori^ated  in  a  statute 
which,  through  lapse  of  time,  has  perished.  Unparalleled  presnmptioa 
tbisl  To  suppose  the  legislation  of  a  barbarous  age  richer  and  more 
etHQprehensive  than  our  own.  It  was  without  doubt  a  thousand  times 
more  barren.  But  what  if  there  were  such  statutes  ?  The  specimens 
which  have  survived  do  not  impress  us  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  those 
that  may  have  been  lost.  Crudely  conceived,  savage  in  their  spirit^ 
tague,  indeterminate,  and  unlimited  in  their  terms,  and  incoherent  when 
regarded  as  parts  of  a  system,  the  remains  of  ancient  legislation  are  of 
little  use  at  present,  and  what  is  lost  was  probably  stili  more  worthless. 
If  such  laws  were  now  to.be  found  in  our  statute  book,  thej  would  be 
rep^ed  at  once;  the  innumerable  judicial  constructions  which  they 
Bt^ht  have  received  would  not  save  them.  Why  then  shonld  snppoeeS 
^.liiUutes,  whidi  probably  never  had  any  but  an  imaginary  osfst^e^ 
which  if  they  ever  existed  were  the  rude  work  of  barb«ffifi&s,  whidi 
cannot  now  be  ascertwned,  and  if  they  could  be,  would  be  despised  and 
receded  as  bad  in  themselves,  and  worse  for  our  "situation  and  drc!im> 
«laac^<«.wby  should  such  8iipp(»ed  statutes  goveni,  in  the  ninet^ith 
i^eeatnry,  the  dvilized  and  intelligent  Gmm&n  of  MaaaaehvmUa  ? 

^    -««-»««M«EMRlMMBB8r^ 
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Tbm  Q^eoUoas  to  (b»  commoa  Saw  hftve  »  pecajiar  fbree  ia  America 
because  the  rapidly  adTsndng  state  c£  o«r  countiy  is  csxatin'  Mj  pre- 
tenting  oevr  casra  for  the  decision  of  the  judges ;  and  by  determining 
these  as  they  »1se,  the  bench  takes  for  its  share  more  than  half  of  our 
legblation,  notwithstanding  the  express  provisions  of  the  Con8Utatt(Ki 
that  the  judidary  shall  not  nsurp  the  functions  of  the  legislature.  If  a 
ocH»iaoii  law  system  conld  be  tolerable  anywhere,  it  is  only  where  every 
ss  stationary.  With  us,  it  is  subversive  of  the  fundamental  prio' 
dples  of  a  free  govemmest,  because  it  deposits  in  the  same  hands  the 
pow^  of  first  making  the  general  laws,  and  then  applying  them  to  indi^ 
vidual  cases ;  powers  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  which  ought  to  be 
jealously  separated. 

But  even  in  England,  common  law  is  only  a  part  of  a  system,  which, 
as  a  whole,  would  be  incomplete  without  equity.  We  strive  to  make  the 
part  supply  the  place  of  the  whole.  Equity  is  che  correction  of  th&t 
wherein  the  law  by  reason  of  its  generality  is  deficient ;  yet  we  have 
taken  the  law,  deficient  as  it  confessedly  is,  without  the  correction,  es.- 
eept  in  certain  ciues,  where  by  degrees,  and  almost  without  the  knowl* 
e^e  of  the  people,  equity  powers  have  been  given  to  the  courts.  A 
court  of  chancery  would  not  be  tolerated  here,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
not  time  to  enter  upon ;  and  without  that  adjunct,  the  common  law  sys- 
tern  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England.  Tbe  remedy  is  to  fuse  both 
into  one  mass,  adopting  such  principles  of  equity  as  are  really  necessary, 
simplifying  ttte  whole,  enacting  the  result  in  the  form  of  statutes,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  supplying  defects  and  omissions,  as  they  are  discK^v- 
ercd.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  doing  this,  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  reform  and  remodel  the  great  body  of  the  law,  which 
stands  in  need  of  such  a  revision  more  than  any  other  science.  Some 
immense  advances,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  within  the  last  two  years, 
of  which  the  total  abolition  of  special  pleading  is  not  the  least  remark- 
able. But  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  what  has  been  gained,  it  should 
only  encourage  us  to  step  forward  more  boldly  in  what  remains  to  do. 
All  American  law  must  be  statute  law. 

In  our  State  policy,  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  are 
the  only  sure  foundation  to  build  on.  Existing  laws  grossly  inconsistent 
with  these  principles  should  be  repealed.  The  democracy  of  the  State 
have  already  struggled  hard  to  repeal  them.  They  have  had  some  sue 
cess,  and  hope  ^or  more. 

In  oar  national  policy,  free  trade,  no  bank,  no  debt,  light  tases,  and  an 
eeonomica!  government  are  the  American  doctrines.  The  government 
mm%  be  confined  within  its  proper  sphere ;  the  supply  of  a  sound  cur* 
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^ecy  from  flactasdonSf  t|^e  care  of  our  foreign  relations,  the  defence 
al  the  national  honor,  and  the  presenradon  of  the  Union.  It  should  be 
i«stricted  within  the  narrowest  constitational  limits,  and  where  any  power 
is  doobtfsil,  it  should  not  be  exercised. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  American  policy  is  freedom.  The  sole  pur- 
5j»e  of  government  is  to  prevent  the  rights  of  the  uitizefi  from  being  in- 
irioged  or  encroached  upon.  Every  roan  should  be  left  in  the  full  en- 
ioyment  of  his  natural  liberty,  so  long  as  he  does  not  thereby  interfere 
■Kith  any  of  the  natural  rights  of  his  neighbor.  When  he  invades  the 
Allowed  boundary  of  another's  rights,  then  the  government  should  put 
forth  its  strong  arm  to  protect  them :  but  so  long  as  he  refraibs  from 
say  such  invasion,  an  American  citizen  may  claim,  as  his  birtb»right, 
:3erfect  and  unrestrained  liberty  of  action.  Within  these  limits,  where- 
ever  bis  interests,  wherever  his  inclination  may  lead  him,  he  may  take 
ji«  own  course,  and  government  has  no  right  to  place  in  his  path  the 
7ery  slightest  impediment.  He  may  rove  free  as  the  free  air  which  he 
breathes,  calling  no  man  his  master,  acknowledging  no  power  above  him^ 
bat  in  heaven,  subject  to  no  other  restraint  but  the  obligations  of  virtue 
and  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  honor,  unshackled  by  arbitrary,  vex- 
atious, and  galling  ree^trictions,  untrammel  ed  by  human  legislation,  so 
kHig  as  he  obeys  the  guidance  of  an  enligbvencd  monitor  within.  For 
ham  the  whole  object  of  government  is  negati\'e.  It  is  to  remove,  and 
keep  out  of  his  way  all  obstacles  to  his  nati  ral  freedom  of  action.  So 
hng  as  it  performs  this  duty,  he  cheerfully  contributes  towards  its  sup- 
port. If  it  fails  in  the  performance,  he  sets  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
to  bring  about  the  requisite  reform :  he  removes  the  inefficient,  or  in- 
competent, or  unfaithful  agents,  and  substitutes  in  their  place  those  who 
anderstacd  and  will  take  care  to  effect  the  object  of  their  appointment. 
But  if  his  agents  have  exceeded  their  commission ;  if  the  power  intrust- 
ed to  them,  to  guard  and  to  protect  his  liberty,  has  been  employed  in- 
iidiouBly  to  steal  from  his  possession,  or  forcibly  to  wrest  from  his  grasp 
tisat  liberty,  then  indeed  he  no  longer  lives  under  a  free  government,  but 
under  a  despotism ;  and  it  should  be  his  nightly  prayer  and  daily  en- 
deavor to  burst  asunder  the  chains  it  will  fasten  around  him  before 
they  are  riveted  too  strongly  to  be  broken.  I  want  no  government  to 
prescribe  to  me  when,  and  where,  and  how  I  may  enjoy  my  natural 
£%hts.  That  is  my  own  affair.  I  only  ask  the  government  to  stand  by, 
a  watchful  sentinel,  a  mighty  guardian,  to  take  care  that  I  am  not  inter- 
rupted in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  It  should  be  our  presiding  genius, 
^er  near  us  and  around  us,  to  avert  all  evil  from  us :  covering  us  with 
the  broad  segis  of  its  protection,  yet  at  the  same  time,  unseen,  unfel^ 
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trnknovT  ,  leaving  us  with  oar  unrestricted  energies  to  wdrk  out,  in  oar 
own  way,  our  own  highest  happinesp.* 

It  is  in  these  particulars,  features  irideed  more  striking  than  any  other, 
that  our  consUtntions  are  peculiarly  Americtm  and  purely  democratic. 
The  great  dividing  line  between  our  parties  originally  was,  generally 
has  been,  and  for  the  most  part  will  be,  between  the  friends  of  arbitrary 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mends  of  constitutional  freedom  on  the 
other,—- between  those  who  wish,  by  wholesome  limitations  originally 
imposed,  and  by  a  strict  construction  of  th^,  to  confine  governments  to 
the  few  objects  which  have  been  specified,  and  to  leave  the  people  oth- 
erwise, individually  free  to  govern  themselves,  and  those,  who,  by  a 
lavish  grant  of  power  originally,  and  a  broad  latitude  of  interpretation, 
and  a  free  use  of  implication  afterwards,  would  enable  the  government 
to  control  and  regulate  every  action,  and  would  make  it,  in  fine,  a  mere 
engiue  for  the  a^randizement  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
like  every  other  government  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  first  con> 
stitute  th<3  democratic  or  constitutional  party,— -the  latter  are  the  aristo* 
cratic  or  consoKdationist  party,  who  seem  to  be  governed  by  Bridsh 
rather  than  American  prindples. 

The  aristocratic  party  seem  never  to  have  abandoned  the  doctrine 
that  the  people  could  not  safely  bo  trusted  with  political  power.  They 
ccmsider  the  popular  will  too  sandy  a  foundation  to  uphold  the  structure 
of  government.  For  this  reason,  after  failing  in  the  attempt  to  e8tab> 
lish  a  government  whose  leading  features  should  be  a  president  to  serve 
during  good  behavior,— -a  senate  to  serve  during  good  behavior,  and  to 
have  the  sole  power  of  declaring  war, —  the  governor  of  each  State  to 
be  appointed  by  the  federal  head  and  to  have  a  negative  on  the  laws  of 
the  State, — they  set  about  building  a  consolidated  government  under 
the  forms  of  a  democratic  Constitution.  In  many  respects  the  attempt 
has  been  alarmingly  successful.  One  who  observes  the  little  considera* 
tion  which  the  States  now  command,  and  how  completely  the  central 
government  absorbs  and  draws  into  its  vortex  every  interest  and  all  am« 
bition,  cannot  but  feel  some  mis^vings  lest  the  States  may  have  com* 
mitted  the  same  fatal  error  in  consendng  to  the  federal  government, 
which  the  forest  committed  in  ^ving  the  axe  wood  enough  to  furnish  a 
handle.   Such  misgivings  would  have  been  but  too  well  founded  had  not 

-  *  The  natnre  and  purpose  of  goTenunent  are  disciiBsed  much  more  at  loige  ia  a 
report  on  the  anlject  of  Capital  Paniahment,  made  in  the  Honse  of  Bepresentatives 
of  MassachoBetts,  Fehroaiy  22d,  1836,  printed  as,  document  of  the  House  No.  32, 
from  the  eighth  to  &q  thirtieth  page.  In  several  of  the  above  puagraphs  free  vm 
has  been  made  of  the  discussion  in  that  report,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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the  Roman  energy  of  Andrew  Jackson  arrested,  before  it  was  too  late, 
the  progress  of  consolidation,  and  redressed  the  wrongs  of  the  violated 
Constitution. 

The  original  plan  of  the  consolidationists  was  an  elective  monarch, 
with  elective  lords,  appointing  their  lieutenants  in  the  provinces.  Such 
a  scheme  differed  more  in  name  than  in  principle  from  the  Britisb  mou- 
arcby.  After  the  failure  of  that  scheme,  it  was  natural  that  its  author, 
and  the  other  friends  of  a  strong  government,  when  '^contriving  how  to 
fortify  and  enlarge  the  federal  powers  so  as  to  overawe,  and  to  hold  the 
people  in  subjection,  should  still  continue  to  copy  after  British  models. 
The  first  auxiliary  institution  to  prop  up  the  fabric  of  an  energetic  gov- 
ernment was  a  copy  of  the  bank  of  England.  In  1693,  the  whigs  of 
Great  Britain  patronized  a  scheme  for  a  national  bank,  which  they 
promised  should  be  fruitful  of  vast  advantages  of  every  conceivable  de- 
scription. A  strong  party  affirmed,*  that  it  would  become  a  monopoly, 
f;e  subservient  to  government  views,  be  employed  to  the  worst  purposes 
of  arbitrary  power,  produce  a  swarm  of  brokers  and  jobbers  to  prey 
ipoh  their  fellow-creatures,  encourage  fraud,  and  gaming,  and  corrupt 
^he  morals  of  the  nation.  The  short-sighted  and  selfish  William,  then 
tenant  of  the  British  throne,  affixed  his  signature  to  the  charter.  The 
jiredictions  of  its  opponents  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter. .  None  of  those 
splendid  promises  which  ushered  in  the  magnificent  delusion  were  ever 
realized.  The  evils  which  were  apprehended  followed,  in  a  lengthened 
and  gloomy  train  j  and  Great  Britain  is  still  smarting  tinder  their  effects, 
which  will  not  cease  to  plague  her  so  long  as  her  fast-anchored  island 
:^li^l  remain  the  seat  of  an  independent  empire.  That  mammoth  mo- 
noply,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  the 
United  States  bank,  is  the  legitimate  progeny  of  its  transatlantic  proto- 
type. Like  that,  it  has  performed  none  of  the  many  promises  it  made 
to  the  people.  It  is  now  sinking  under  the  weight  of  that  universal 
odium  which  its  mjjltiplied  and  aggravated  offence^^  have  justly  brought . 
down  upon  it.  It  is  now  about  to  receive  the  just  reward  for  all  its 
transgressions,  —  the  wages  of  its  sin  will  be  its  death.  Wickedness 
may  prosper  for  awhile,  but  justice  will  overtake  it  at  last.  In  the  na- 
ture of  events,  and  in  the  wise  ordination  of  Providence,  crime,  whether 
secret  or  in  high  places,  brings  after  it  necessarily,  though  sometimes 
slowly,  its  own  appropriate  retribution.  -  The  scarlet  mother  of  corrup- 
tion, who  60  long  sat  secure  within  her  niarble  palace,  in  vain  looked  to 
be  exempted  from  this  universal  law.  The  gilded  Juggernaut  that 
drove,  as  it  were  but  yesterday,  her  cruel  car  over  prostrate  r.nd  grqan- 
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ing  xoiseiy,  to  grind  the  poor  mm  to  powder,  a^d  overwhelm  us  withi 
the  double  curse  of  want  and  slavery,  that,  when  she  had  withered  and 
blasted  far  and  wide  with  her  pestilential  breath,  she  might  tower 
supreme  amid  the  desolation  she  had  made,  is  soon  to  bie  hurled  from 
her  lofty  throBe,<  and  trampled,  in  her  turn,  in  the  dust  where  she 
crushed  her  victims. 

.  Assyria  felf  beneath  the  rod  of  Divine  wrath;  Rome — guilty  Borne 
saw  an  avenging  world  overrun,  and  dismember,  and  extinguish  her 
^pire.  Mammon,  with  his  paper  dynasty,  is  doomed  like  these  to  fall, 
never  again  to  lift  his  horrid  head, — more  fatal  to  liberty  than  Moloch, 
more  hateful  to  the  sight  of  men  than  the  brand  on  the  forehead  of 
Cfeun. 

Yes,  Mammon  is  dethroned,  and  shall  be  banished  from  our  borders, 
amidst  the.  exulting  shouts  and  anthems  of  the  free.  Bitter  is  the  taunt 
vith  which  millions  mock  the  paralyzed  and  powerless  monster.  "  How 
art  thou  fallen,  O  Lucifer,,  son  of  the  morning !  How  art  thou  brought 
low,  thou  that  didst  trouble  the  nations  I " 

-  The  bank  whose  death-warrant  has  been  signed  by  Andre  w  Jackson, 
was  only  one,  though  indeed  the  first  and  mightiest,  of  those  British  en* 
gines  of  influence  which  were  transplanted  to  supply  the  supposed  defi> ' 
dendes  of  Our  own  Constitution,  and  to  accumulate  power  in  the  hands 
that  could  wield  them.  A  splendid  system  of  consolidated  government, 
oopied  in  aU  its  prominent  features  from  the  practice  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, was  devised,  which  held  up  glittering  prizes  for  ambition,  and 
^ifOB  calculated  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  leaders  all  the  wealth  and 
fdl^e  talent  in  the  nation,  that  was  not  restrained  by  principle.  It  was 
the  conspiracy  of  avarice  against  liberty,  a  system  of  partial  privileges, 
partial  taxes,  and  universal  restrictions. 

The  highest  democratic  authority  in.  America,  fully  sustains  this  view 
of  the  whig  policy.  Thomas  Jefferson  thus  characterized  it  in  a  letter  to 
William  B.  Giles.  Consolidation  opens  with  a  vast  aecession  of  strength 
£rom  their  younger  recruits,  who  having  nothing  in  them  of  the  princi- 
ples of  *76,  now  look  to  a  splendid  government  of  an  aristocracy, — rid- 
ing and  ruling  over  the  plundered  ploughman,  and  bewared  yeomanry. 
This  will  be  to  them  a  next  best  blessing  to  the  monarchy  of  their  frst 
cdntf  and  perhaps  the  surest  stepping  stone  to  it.  I  see  as  you  do,  says 
the  venerable'patriarch,  and  with  the  deepest  affliction,  the  rapid  strides 
with  which  the  federal  branch  of  our  government  is  advancing  towards 
the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States,  and  the  consoli- 
dation in  itself  of  all  powers  foreign  and  domestic ;  and  that  too  by  con* 
itructions  which,  if  legitimate,  leave  no  limits  to  their  power.  It  is  hot 
too  evident,  that  the  three  ruling  branches  of  the  federal  department  are 
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in  4  combination  to  strip  their  colleagues,  the  State  authorities,,  of  the 
powers  reserved  by  them,  and  to  exercise  themselves  all  functions,  for- 
^gn  and  domestic.  "Andwhat^^hQ  exclaims, — "««  our  resource  for 
the!  preservation  of  the  Comiitution  ?  Beason  and  argument  ?  You 
might  as  well  reason  with  the  marble  columns  encircling  them ! " 

There  was  but  one  resource  for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  was  an  energetic,  democratic  chief  magistrate.  Providence, 
which  in  great  perils  raises  up  great  deliverers,  has  given  us^  the  man. 
He  has  fulfilled  his  destiny,  and  routed  the  consolidationists  as  efiectually 
as  he  did  their  British  friends  at  New  Orleans. 

To  return  to  the  character  of  the  whig  or  British  party.  We  need 
not  resort  to  democratic  authority  to' learn  what  was  the  original  distinc- 
tion of  sentiment,  I  do  not  say  between  every  member  of  the  two  great 
paities,  but  between  the  leaders ;  a  distinction  which  still  continues,  the 
same.  The  late  Bufus  King,  before  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate, 
asserted  in  a  very  remarkable  speech  which  he  delivered,  that  the  people 
would  never  have  adopted  the  federal  Constitution  if  they  could  have 
imagined  the  extent  of  power  that  would  be  claimed  and  assumed  under 
it.  Tlus  assertion  every  impartial  reader  of  our  history  knows  to  be 
undeniably  true.  James  A.  Bayard,  in  1804,  declared,  that  the  question 
between  the  two  parties  was  by  no  means  the  executive  power,  which 
he  was  not  disposed  to  enlarge,  but  what  amount  of  power  should  be 
giveii  to  the  federal  government,  and  how  much  16ft  to  the  States.  It 
may  b3  demonstrated  from,  history  that  this  view  also  was  correct. 
Chief  JusticaJklarshall  tells  us  that  the  bank  was  the  rock  on  which  our 
parties  split ;  a  fact  perfectly  consistent  with,  and  no  more  to  be  doubted 
than  the  preceding.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  hearing  some  one  speak  favor- 
ably of  the  new  Constitution,  answered  that  that  was  according  as  it 
might  be  construed';  an  answer  pregnabt  with  meaning,  when  we  consi- 
der the  high-toned  politics  of  the  man,— a  true  whig  as  we  were  as- 
sured on  the  3d  of  July  last,  by  the  Salem  Gazette,  the  highest  whig 
authority  in  Essex.  In  1811,  while  Henry  Clay  was  yet  a  democrat^ 
he  believed,  and  justly  too,  that  the  recharter  of  the  United  States  bank, 
upon  the  ground  of  precedent,  would  make  our  Constitution,  "as  diffused 
and  intangible  as  the  pretended  Constitution  of  England."  He  probably 
still  holds  the  same  opinion;  and  for  this  reason  doubtless  among  others, 
he  has  been,  ever  since  his  apostasy,  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  the  recharter  of  that  institution  upon  a  much  grander  scale  than  was 
proposed  in  1811. 

The  whig  champion  of  the  Constitution,  Daniel  Webster,  explained  to 
the  world  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  government,  in  bis  speech  in  the 
Massachusetts  Convention  against  hosing  the  smote  on  population,  and 
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in  fom&r  of  the  ham  of  wealtL  "It  would  seem/*  smd  tbat  geutleman, 
"  to  be  the  part  of  political  wisdom  to  found  government  on  propertyPf 
— **  property  being  the  true  basis  and  measure  of  power."  He  main- 
tains that  a  government  founded  on  property,  is  legitimately  founded, 
and  that  a  government  founded  on  the  disregard  of  property,  is  founded 
in  injustice.  These  purely  British  notions  come  quite  up  to  Mr.  Jefier- 
mn*»  idea  of  the  "  splendid  government  of  an  aristocracy.''  Such  a  gov- 
erament  would  be  very  certain  to  take  care  of  the  richy  and  let  the  rich 
take  care  of  the  poor,  in  whatever  way  might  suit  their  own  interest. 
Ko  wonder  that  a  statesman  holding  such  principles  should  desire  to 
bttiid  up  our  House  of  Lords  into  an  irresponsible  oligarchy,  capable  of 
controlling  every  other  branch  of  the  government.  No  wonder  that  he 
should  look  with  peculiar  favor  upon  every  British  feature  in  our  insti- 
tutions, and  that  he  should  aim  especially  to  make  a  national  hank  the 
main  pillar  of  that  government,  which  he  thinks  it "  the  part  of  political 
wisdom  to  found  on  property."  TLe  candidate  of  our  Boston  politicians, 
should  adopt  for  his  motto  the  British  maxim, "  Liberty  and  Property!" 
It  would  be  the  most  plausible  version  of  his  creed,  and  make  an  admi- 
rablo  rallying  cry  for  those  friends  of  a  consolidated  national  republic^ 
who  after  so  many  discomfitures  have  folded  up  their  tattered  banners, 
whose  broken  ranks  were  marshalled  under  the  bank  flag  only  to  be 
routed  worse  than  ever,  and  who  had  exhausted  the  American  vocabu* 
lary  before  they  sheltered  their  British  principles  under  a  British  name. 
**  The  immortal  spirit  of  the  wood-nymph  libercy  dwells  only  in  the  BriU 
iah  oak^  said  Fisher  Ames^  whose  opinions  must  have  coincided  svery 
nearly,  one  would  think,  with  those  quoted  from  the  Boston  candidate. 
Alexander'  Hamilton  pronounced  the  British  government,  with  all  its 
corruptions,  to  be  th?  hnst  government  ever  established  by  the  wisdom 
of  man.  A  wlag  orator  of  some  reputation,  while  addressing  an  assem- 
bly of  the  man-worshippers  of  the  city,  dared  to  profane  Fanueil  Hall 
—  the  cradle  of  Liberty  —  with  the  sentiment,  that "  this  government 
as  now  administered^  is  the  worst  government  that  God  ever  suffered  to 
exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth!"  A  party  that  believes  the  British 
government,  with  all  its  corruptions,  to  be  the  best,  and  our  own  govern- 
ment, under  a  democratic  administration,  to  be  the  worst  of  all  possible 
governments,  must  be  British  to  the  core,  and  deserves  a  British  name. 
£very  member  of  such  a  party  might  respond  cordially  to  the  exclama- 
tion of  Tristam  Burges,  the  whig  leader  of  a  neighboring  State,  "  I 
thank  my  God  heartily  that  I  am  not  a  democrat,  nor  do  I  wish  ever  to 
be  one!" 


^  See  Journal  of  Pebates,  page  143. 
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V  Tke  ^eniocratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  fast  those  purely 
■  Ajnerican  principles  which  have  already  heen  described.  Again  and 
.^gsdn  have  they  been  put  forward  as  our  distinguishing  doctrines,  and  it 
*i  upon  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  have  supported  and  applied 
these  doctrines,  that  those  who  stand  foremost  in  our  ranks  must  rest 
iheir  claims  to  public  conficlence.  As  no  man  has  practically  illustrated 
^his  creed  more  consistently  or  with  happier  effect  than  our  present  chief 
loagistrate,  so  no  man  has  given  the  theory  a  more  beautiful  expression. 
"The  ambition  which  leads  me  on  —  these  were  the  words  of  that  ven- . 
orated  patriot,  uttered  upon  a  memorable  occasion,  with  that  noble  frank- 
ness which  only  conscious  rectitude  could  insure — "  the  ambition  which 
leads  me  on,  is  an  an:sious  desire  and  a  fixed  determination  to  return  to 
ihe  people,  unimpaired,  the  sacred  trust  they  have  committed  to  my 
charge, — to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Constitution  and  preserve  if  from 
farther  violation  j  to  persuade  my  countrymen,  so  far  as  I  niay,  that 
it  is  not  in  a  splendid  government,  supported  by  powerful  monopolies 
ond  aristocratic  establishments,  that  they  will  find  happiness  or  their 
^berties  protection,  but  in  a  plain  system,  void  of  pomp,— protecting  all 
and  granting  favors  to  none, — dispensing  its  blessings  like  the  dews  of 
Iseaven,  unseen  and  unfelt  save  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  they  con- 
tribute to  produce.  If  the  Almighty  Being,  who  has  hitherto  sustained 
aad  protected  me,  will  but  vouchsafe  to  make  my  feeble  powers  instru- 
mental to  such  a  result,  I  shall  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  place  to  be 
:»signed  me  in  the  history  of  my  country,  and  die  contented  with  the 
■relief  that  I  have  contributed^  in  some  small  degree,  to  increase  the 
value  and  prolong  the -duration  of  American  liberty." 

To  increase  the  value  and  prolong  the  duration  of  American  liberty, 
tiiere  are  three  essential  requisites, — -a  strict  observance  of  its  sacred 
charter,  the  Constitution,  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  preservation  of  the  federal  union.  If  the  Constitution 
should  be  violated  by  the  adoption  of  the  whig  policy  of.  plundering  the 
many  to  pamper  the  few,  consolidation  would  either  bring  on  the  dead 
Cfdm  of  despotism,  or  provoke  a  tempest  of  resistance,  ending  ?n  nullifi- 
cation and  revolution.  If  the  laws  may  with  impunity  be  set  at  defiance, 
either  by  a  corporation  exalting  itself  above  laWj  and  gathering  its  » 
strength  to  break  down  our  constituted  authorities ;  or  by  a  band  of  fac- 
fious  demagogues,  disappointed,  revengeful,  and  disorganizing ;  or  by 
Seditious  mobs  instigated  to  violence  and 'outrage  by  the  incendiary  ha- 
rangues of  the  Catilines  who  preach  panic,  create  distress,  and  cry  to  arms,* 
because  they  would  willingly  welcome  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  rather 
than  endure  the  prevalence  of  democracy, -r- ia  either  case,  anarchy, 
^misrule,  and  civil  discord  would  stalk  through  the  land.   If  bold  bad 
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atfen,  straggling  to  poll  down  the  virtue  they  cannot  rise  to  emnlate, 

.  ehonld  burst  asunder  the  bands  of  our  national  union,  the  days  of  our 

independence  would  soon  be  numbered,  and  liberty  could  not  hope  to 

sorviTe.  These  three  fundamental  truths,  the  President,  in  his  u^al 

eiHnprehensive  and  emphatic  language,  has  condensed  into  an  apho- 

rien^  -—**  ITfttf  ConxtitvAion  and  ihe  JLawi  are  svpreme,  tmd  the  Union 

indiuohtUe." 

TluiB  grand  and  simple  annunciation;  of  democratic  doctrine  wonld 
lave  been  a  mere  form  of  words  without  meaning,  if  their  author  had 
not  redressed  the  first  and  most  fearful  infraction  of  the  Constitution. 
The  duty  of  the  administration,  as  to  this  point,  was  fully  expressed 
in  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  ■ —  "  Unqualified  and  uncompromising 
opposition  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,— -the  interest  and  the 
honoi^  of  the  people  demand  it."  . 

ISTo  one  that  knew  the  bold  heart  and  the  firm  hand  that  guided  tfid 
belm  of  State  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  interest  and  the  honor 
of  the  people  were  safe.  The  opinion  of  the  early  friend  of  Washing- 
ion,  the  adopted  child  of  America,  the  apostle  of  universal  liberty,  the 
lamentied  of  both  worlds,  the  great  and  goad  LafayeUCf  was  also  the 
opinion  of  the  democrats  of  Anierica,  as  two  hundred  and  nineteen  elecr 
toral  votes  bestowed  upon  the  author  of  the  bank  veto,  against  tha 
forty-nine  votes  of  the  bank  or  whig  party,  may  amply  testify.  The 
illustrious  worthy  to  whose  opinion  I  have  just  alluded,  shortly  before  he 
closed  lus  sublunary  pilgrimage,  and  went  joyfully  to  receive  the  reward 
of  a  long  life  of  sufiering,  toil  and  virtue,  expressed  himself  in  words 
which  ought  to  be  forever  remembered.  I  quote  them,  because  they 
cannot  be  repeated  too  oflen,and  because  this  occasion  ought  not  to  pass 
without  recalling  freshly  to  our  recollection  the  sainted  memory  of  La- 
fayette, by  presenting  to  our  minds  some  one,  at  least,  of  his  recorded 
acts  or  sayings  most  worthy  of  the  man. 

"  General  Jackson  is  the  very  man  fitted  for  the  present  crisis,"  said 
that  keen,  judicious,  and  experienced  observer  of  hudan  character. 
^  His  steiti  and  uncompromising  repubUcanism,  and  high  sense  of  honor, 
■will  prove  the  best  security  for  our  republican  institutions  (for  he  calls 
every  thing  American  his  own).  For  a  long  time  I  saw  with  pain  the 
l^vances  of  an  aristocratic  moneyed  institution,  which  threatened  to  cast 
a  poisonous,  ihildew  over  our  precious  liberti^.  They  would  have  res- 
^red,  our  fair  country  a  passive  instrument  in  their  hands,  in  which  case 
Sfeedom  would  have  vanished  from  among  us.  Ckneral  Jackson  pos- 
sesses the  honesty  of  a  Regulns,  the  patriotism  of  a  Washington,  and 
^e  firmness  of  a  Timoleon, — in  fact,  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  char- 
acter in  ancient  or  moderU'  lustory,  which  combines  so  much  excellence. 
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;  Snch  was  the  reliance  of  the  wise  lAfayette  upon  the  hero  who,  he- 
fore  the  hattle  of  New  Orleans,  possessed  "  the  unhounded  confidence 
find  expectation  of  the  nation,"  which  confidence  he  carried  with  him 
info  his  contest  with  the  bank.  The  event  showed  that  his  sagacity  was 
not  deceived.  The  United  States  Bank,  having  been  chartered  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Constitution,  had  become  the  most  formidable  foe  of  oar 
liberties,  and  put  forward  pretensions  which  amounted  to  a  daim  to  per- 
petuity. It  took  the  field  openly,  and  used  the  people's  money  to 
electioneer  against  the  president  of  the  people's  choice.  It  did  all  that 
.money  could  do.  It  bought  the  venal,  cajoled  or  intimidated  the  weak, 
and  deceived  the  simple.  After  the  veto  had  inflicted  a  wound  that  wiU 
finally  prove  mortal,  it  contracted  with  the  convulsive  energy  of  despair. 
That  vile  monopoly  was  locking  in  its  vaults  every  dollar  it  could  grasp, 
and  pressing  with  gigantic  strength  to  break  the  safety  fund  banks,  to 
break  the  merchants,  to  prostrate  credit,  and  to  lay  the  enterprise  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  in  ruins,  that  it  might  rebuild  its  own  hated 
power  on  its  only  possible  foundation  hereafter,  universal  ruin.  Then  it 
was  that  the  president,  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility,  stepped 
ia  and  stayed  the  wave  of  desolation  before  it  could  sweep  over  and  in- 
gulf all  in  common  destruction,  and  annihilate  at  once  all  means  and 
hope  of  future  resistance  or  relief.  He  did  this  by  enabling  the  loc^ 
banks  to  discount  m&ny  millions  without  delay,  at  the  points  of  greatest 
pressure,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  distress.  The  movement  was  decisive, — 
it  saved  the  country,  and  filled  full  the  measure  of  the  hero's  glory-  It  is 
enough  for  one  man  that  his  administration  has  enlarged  our  conunerce, 
recovered  our  claims,  vindicated  our  honor,  redeemed  our  Constitution 
from  repeated  violations,  preserved  the  Union  from  threatened  dissolu- 
tion, preserved  property  and  credit  from  universal  prostration,  preserved 
liberty  from  universal  subjection,  preserved  equality  from  the  despotic 
reign  of  paper  wealth  condensed  into  one  vast  monopoly,  whose  central 
'ibtohe  is  in  a  marble  palace,  but  whose  fangs  reach  everywhere,  grasp- 
ing, controlling,  subduing,  overruling  alL  - 

From  foul  oppression  and  from  Mammon's  ban, 
Who  hath  redeemed  aspersed  democracy  1 
King-loathed  Columbia's  brave  and  wise  old  man. 
Bejoice,  oh  World  I  God  smd,  let  Jackson  be. 
And  at  his  feet  died  swoln  monopoly. 
.      B«joice !   His  triumph  saves  no  single  State, 
But  every  State.   It  bids  all  lands  be  free. 
Lone  "Washington !  Another,  good  and  great, 
Hath  earned  a  deathless  name,  and  every  villain's  hats. 
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The  baraidg  vehemence  of  poetical  iospiration  has  branded  the  enemy 
of  the  patriol  with  a  banh  epithet.  We  tstaj  ir^oice  in  the  conviction, 
howe'^er,  that  there  are  none  of  those  viilsdns  anywhere  in  Massach«. 
getts :  moBt  assuredly,  my  friends,  there  cannot  be.   Some  of  us  may 
judge  of  this  from  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses.   With  our  own  eyea, 
we  saw  the  aristocracy  of  the  city  of  Boston  welcome  the  old  hero  with 
the  homai^  of  the  heart, —for  it  could  not  have  been  all  mere  Itp  ser- 
vice. We  heard  them  send  up  the  universal  shout  that  almost  rent  the 
blue  concave.   We  saw  them  thronging  his  antechamber,  —  besieging 
his  beddbamber, —  scarcely  leaving  uninvaded  his  refuge  on  the  couch 
of  sickness,  —  so  eager  were  they  to  pour  into  his  ear  the  testimony  of 
their  respect,  their  gratitude,  and  their  love.   Our  ancient  univereity  of 
Harvard  bestowed  her  highest  honors  upon  her  illustrious  visitor,  thereby 
honoring  herself  more  than  she  honored  him.    And  at  Bunker  Hill,  the 
scene  of  the  first  great  battle  in  the  long  struggle  with  British  power, 
which  ho  himself  had  closed  so  gloriously  at  New  Orleans,  one  of  our 
most  eloquent  orators  exhausted  the  language  of  panegyric  to  do  justice 
to  his  virtues  and  his  valor,  for  which  appropriate  tribute,  in  conjunction 
with  his  other  merits,  the  orator  has  been  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
lately  dominant  party  in  the  Commonwealth  to  the  office  of  governor.  Oh, 
ao,  gentlemen  1  King-loathed  Columbia's  brave  and  wise  old  man  cannot 
have  earned  the  hatred  of  any  citizen  of  Massachusetts.   We  have  no 
bold,  bad  men,  — no  senators,  like  Catiline  the  Roman  senator  when 
he  aspired  to  the  consulship,  striving  to  pull  down  the  virtue  they  cannot 
rise  to  emulate.   Thousands  witnessed  the  affection,  it  might  almost  be 
said  the  adoration,  which  the  whigs  of  Boston  manifested  in  1833,  for 
the  defender  and  restorer  of  the  Constitution,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
done  much,  very  much  to  strengthen  their  devotion,  having  prostrated 
that  deadly  enemy  whom  we  most  hated  and  feared,  the  United  States 
Bank  monopoly.  Nobody,  therefore,  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  even 
if  it  could  reach  the  limits  of  the  Stete,  can  possible  entert^n  any  ill  will 
towards  our  democratic  president ;  and  the  lines  quoted  cannot  have  any 
personal  bearing :  so  at  least  we  would  fain  believe. 

But  their  bearing  upon  the  conaparison  between  the  democratic, 
American,  independent  policy,  and  the  aristocratic,  British,  or  whig 
policy,  and  the  distinguished  merit  of  the  most  prominent  champion  of 
American  principles,  is  quite  direct  enough  to  justify  the  quotation.  It 
might  not  be  proper,  in  this  place  and  on  this  occasion,  to  express,  even 
if  it  were  altogether  charitable  to  entertain  the  belief,  the  opinion  avow- 
ed by  the  great  statesman  of  New  England,  so  long  the  acknowledged 
head  and  leader  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  which  the  present  adminis- 
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tntSm  &safi  into  power.  That  gentleman,  lately  president  of  the  TJnitedl 
gtAtee,  with  the  concurrence,  if  not  with  the  positive  good  will  of 
irhlgsof  Massacbosettfl,  has  told  as  what  he  thinks  of  the  party,  «so 
Kitten  with  the  comiption  of  both  its  elements.^  He  bears  testimonj, 
aod  he  ought  to  know,  for  he  has  the  moat  intimate  familiarity  with  their 
designs  and  views,  and  with  their  whole  history,  that  "  they  have  no 
litest  principle  to  keep  them  together."  «  Their  only  cement  is  &  sym- 
pftthy  of  hatred  to  every  man  of  purer  principles  than  themselves,**  It 
ic  to  be  hoped  that  this  sweeping  condemnation  may  be  far  from  nni> 
versally  applicable,  notwithstanding  the  almost  irresistible  weight  of 
authority  with  which  it  comes  to  us.  Tet  the  sentiment  of  hatred  may 
have  been,  it  would  almost  seem  must  have  been  engendered  in  the 
hearts  of  many  who  have  found  their  interests,  involved  in  spedal  legis- 
lation, sacrificed  without  scruple  to  the  general  welfare,  by  the  nnflinch- 
lag  firmness  with  which  our  hero  maintained  the  great  contest  between 
ftwoln  monopoly  and  exclusive  privileges  on  the  one  hand,  and  aspersed 
democracy  with  equal  rights  on  the  other.  In  many  hearts,  too,  envy 
rankles ;  for  the  success  with  which  he  came  out  of  that  critical  contest 
Btung  to  the  quick  those  who  looked  enviously  on  his  former  fame ;  and, 
alas  for  human  nature !  they  were  but  too  numerous,  the  more  so  as  his 
glory  was  more  dazzling. 

He  who  ascends  to  moantain  tops,  shall  find 
.  The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  donde  and  snow ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  snbdaes  mankind. 
Mast  look  dovm  on  the  bate  of  those  below. 
Thongh  high  ahooe  the  sun  of  gloiy  glow. 
And  for  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 
Bound  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  heed. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led. 

Can  it  be,  my  countrymen,  that  there  is  any  one  among  txs  who  would 
tarnish  the  splendor  of  the  nation's  brightest  jewels,  who  would  blot  out 
the  proudest  pages  from  our  annals,  and  recompense  with  scorn  and  con- 
tamely  services  which  applause  and  honor  cannot  adequately  reward? 
There  is  but  too  much  cause  to  apprehend  it.  Envy,  which  stands  by 
tilie  urn  of  the  great  man,  ages  after  he  has  gone,  stirring  his  ashes  with 
her  poisoned  daggeryrrr^nvy,  which  never  cei»ed  to  revile  the  illustri- 
ous Jefierson  while  which  has  never  ceased  to  water  his  grave 
with  the  wormwood  bifid^^tli-of  calumnious  falsehood,  —  Envy  could  not 
spare,  whom  Providence  basf  spared,  to  be  the  kst  survivor  of  a  noble 
^race,  our  last.i^^eifif^,— -Envy  could  not  suffer  to  go  down  in  peace  to 
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bis  final  resting-place,  the  time  honored  head  of  him  who  filled  the 
mssavaee  id  his  eoontry's  glory'' 

Is  it  credible,  you  ssk,  thai  there  crawls  upon  the  earface  of  the  earth 
a  wretch  capahle  of  entertaiuing  so  despicable  a  santimect  ? 

We  have  too  much  evidence  that  there  are  many :  evidence  which  we 
would,  but  cannot,  forget.  There  is  no  word  or  act  of  the  hero's  life 
that  has  not  been  misrepresented, — no  dazzling  achievement  of  his  that 
has  not  been  depreciated, — no  grand  and  original  measure  of  a  bold  and 
wise  policy  that  has  not  been  received  with  rancorous  invective, — no 
benefit,  no  blessing  bestowed  at  his  handa,  but  it  has  rankled  in  the  breast 
of  black  ingratitude,  till  derision  of  disinterestedness  *and  hatred  of  all 
good  have  burst  out  in  loud  and  bitter  curses.  Notiiiug  that  bears  his 
honorable  name,  but  the  mention  of  it  ministers  occasion  for  jeering  and 
for  imprecation.  No  lifeless  block  that  is  carved  into  the  likeness  of  hia 
venerfUtle  features,  can  be  secure,  for  a  moment,  from  insult  and  outrage, 
even  here  in  sober  New  England. 

Do  we  live  in  a  Christian  land  ?  Are  those  who  originate  and  coun- 
tenance such  speech,  and  such  behavior,  civilized  and  educated  men, 
members  of  party  laying  claim  io  all  ike  decency  f  Is  this  the  gratitude 
of  republics  ? 

The  sole  purpose  of  government  is  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  and 
the  gratitude  and  love  of  the  people  will  reward  him  whom  the  enmity 
of  the  few  would  in  vain  strive  to  load  with  dishonor.  He  has  fought 
the  good  fight  faithfully,  and  let  the  disappointed  and  the  envious  de- 
tractors say  what  they  may,  fifteen  millions  of  freemen  have  already 
awarded  to  him  the  meed  of  an  undying  fame. 

My  friends,  the  conflict  which  we  have  hitherto  carried  on  victoriously 
under  his  auspices,  is  still  to  be  continued ;  and  soon  other  leaders  must 
be  placed  in  the  van.  Perpetual  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Let 
no  neglect  of  ours  forfeit  the  rich  inheritance.  In  union  there  is  strength. 
Let  us  march  shoulder  to  shoulder ^to  the  decisive  onset.  Let  us  present 
to  the  foes  of  the  democratic  cause,  a  concentrated,  and  therefore  a 
formidable  front 

In  our  candidate  for  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  v/e  can 
have  nothing  more  to  desire.  The  distinguished  son  of  the  Empire 
State  is  the  adopted  favorite  of  the  whole  Union.  The  arrows  of  his 
assailants  have  fallen  harmless  at  his  feet,  and  our  clear-sighted  yeomanry 
do  justice  to  the  leading  traits  of  his  well  balanced  character. 

To  form  &  perfect  statesman,  the  knowledge  of  history,  the  wisdom  of 
^p@rience,  and  the  inspiration  of  genius  must  combine  to  illuminace  his 
understimding ;  while  courage  to  dare,  and  fortitude  to  sufier  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  most  arm  him  with  an  impenetrable  panoply  for  that  war? 
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five  against  the  common  enemies  of  our  race,  to  whicb  a  generous  phi> 
Santhropy  will  incessantly  impel  him.  In  whicb  of  these  requisites  does 
sot  Martin  Van  Buren  excel  ? 

"Who,"  smd  Mr.  Wilde  of  Georgia^  no  partial  witness,—"  who  was 
a  more  dexterous  debater ;  better  versed  in  the  politics  of  our  country ; 
or  deeper  read  in  the  bistoiy  of  others ;  above  all,  who  was  more  tbcr- 
eagbly  imbued  with  the  idiom  of  the  English  language,  and  ita  beayty, 
sod  delicacy,  or  more  capable  of  breathing  thoughts  of  flame  in  words  of 
saagic,  and  tones  of  silver  ?  " 

From  the  momentous  crisis  of  the  war  to  this  day,  holding  the  most 
important  trusts,  and  filling  the  most  responsible  stations,  in  State  and 
nation,  in  a  continued,  though  varied  career  of  active  and  arduous  duty, 
t?ho  can  have  reaped  a  richer  harvest  of  experience  ? 

At  the  outset  of  his  public  life,  he  stepped  at  once  into  the  front  rank 
of  the  New  York  bar,  where  the  Spencers,  Kents^  and  Livingstons,  and 
Hamilton  had  established  the  standard  of  talent.  At  the  time  which 
tried  men's  souls,  the  darkest  period  of  the  war,  on  his  first  entrance  to 
the  senate  of  that  State,  he,  a  youth,  gave  the  efficient  impulse  to  that 
body.  Mounting  to  higher  theatres  of  fame,  in  every  part  he  is  called 
to  act,  he  distances  all  rivalship.  When  his  enemies  look  for  his  eclipse 
and  downfall,  they  behold  him  shining  brighter,  and  soaring  higher,  with 
the  brilliancy  of  transcendent  intellect,  and  the  buoyancy  of  paramount 
merit.  His  intrigues  the  service  of  the  people,  his  arts  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty,  he  has  run  rapidly  through  a  series  of  promotion,  shed- 
ding lustre  on  every  post  he  occupies.  Who  can  exhibit  proofs  more 
unequivocal  of  genius  of  the  highest  order  ? 

In  the  legislature,  the  senate,  the  cabinet,  through  the  war,  the  great 
northern  defection,  and  the  struggle  for  the  renewed  ascendancy  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  through  the  death  grapple  with  the  moneyed  power,  the 
courage  he  has  manifested  cannot  be  caUed  in  question ;  neither  can  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  smiles  upon  the  systematic  detraction,  virulent  • 
beyond  example  except  in  the  history  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  by  which 
he  has  been  tried  as  by  fire,  but  under  which  no  man  ever  saw  him  quail 
or  waver.       >i  , 

"Uncompromising  hostility  to  the  United  States  bank,  the  interest  and 
Uie  honor  of  the  people  demand  it,"  has  been  the  maxim  of  his  faith  and 
pracUce.  We  have,  with  his*  express  pledge,  the  guaranty  of  his  uni- 
form course,  from  his  first  entrance  upon  the  political  arena,  that  he  will 
foBow  in  the  footsteps  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  politics,  men  are  put  forward  to  represent  principles,  and  to  effect 
the  will  of  the  masses.  Let  us  elevate  Martin  Van  Buren  to  the  chair 
of  State,  that  we  may  not  only  maintain  the  ground  we  have  gained 
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:^eady,  bnt  during  Wa  presidency,  soon  about  4o  open  so  auspiciously, 
sradicate  from  our  system  and  institutions,  every  vestige  of  foreign 
policy,  introduced  by  servile  imitation,  and  discordantly  combined  with 
the  original  home  growth  of  freedom,  only  to  mar  its  simplicity  and 
anity. 

When  this,  his  destined  work,  shall  have  been  fully  accomplished,  and 
his  high  mtesion  performed  to  the  end,  then  may  we  celebrate  without 
misgivings  the  fourth  of  July;  for  then  shall  we  have  secured  the  per- 
manent stability  of  Ameriwm  liberty.   Then  may  ^e  exult  in  the  assur-  , 
ance  that  independence  is  ours  forever. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ORATION.* 

Our  independence  was  desirable  not  for  its  own  sake  merely;* tyranny 
at  home  worild  have  been  little  better  than  tyranny  from  abroad;  it  was 
to  be  desired  and  valued  as  the  means  of  securing  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  law  and  liberty,  both  of  which  had  been  invaded  by  Great 
Britain.  It  is  the  sagacious  remark  of  Hume,  the  philosophical  histo- 
rian, that  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  British  government,  the 
king,  the  lords,  the  commons,  the  army  and  navy,  the  public  institutions, 
the  great  officers  of  state,  are  all  established  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing twelve  men  together  int«j  a  jury  box.  If  it  be  considered  that  gov- 
ernment is  not  instituted  to  confer  rights  or  privileges  on  any  man  or 
class  of  men,  but  to  hold,  with  an  equal  hand,  the  balance  between  the 
citizens,  this  truth  will  appear  as  striking  as  it  is  profound.  Bights,  axy 
cording  to  the  creed  of  American  democracy,  existed  before  govern- 
ment, and  are  perfect  without  its  sanction.  All  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal,  sayn  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  have  certain  natural, 
essential,  a^d  unalienable  rights ;  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
right  of  enjoying  and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties;  that  of  ac- 
quiring, possessing,  and  protecting  property  ;  in  fine,  that  of  seeking 
and  obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness.  Privileges,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  belong  to  none.  No  man  nor  corporation,  or  association 
of  men,  have  any  other  title  to  obtain  advantages,  or  particular  and  ex- 

*  Delivered  at  Lenos,  before  tfie  dtizens  of  Beil:Bhire  county,  on  the  fourth  of 
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clasive  privileges  distinct  from  those  of  the  community,  than  what  arises 
from  the  consideration  of  services  rendered  to  the  public,  a  title  fix>m  its 
nature  not  hereditary.  Government  is  instituted  for  the  common  good ; 
for  the  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  people ;  and 
not  for  the  profit,  honor,  or  private  interest  of  any  one  man,  family,  or 
class  of  men.  The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance  and  administra- 
tios  of  government,  is'to  secure  the  existence  of  the  body  politic,  to  pro- 
tect it,  and  to  furnish  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  with  the  power  of 
enjoying,  in  safety  and  tranquillity,  their  natural  rights,  and  the  blessings 
of  life. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  says  the  declaration,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  5  that  they  are  endowed,  by  their  Creator,  with 
certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safe^  and  happiness.  From  these  maxims  may  be  deduced 
the  paramount  importance  of  a  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice, under  equal  and  wholesome  laws  for  the  protection  of  property, 
life,  and  liberty,  which  protection  is  the  whole  office  and  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus  law  and  liberty  are  happily  blended  in  -one  object,  for 
the  law  only  enforces  such  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  every  man,  as 
will  prevent  him  from  interfering  with  and  infringing  upon  the  rights  of 
another,  and  it  thereby  enables  each  to  enjoy  the  largest  possible  por- 
tion of  liberty  consistent  with  a  like  enjoyment  by  others.  Law,  there- 
fore, regulated  on  democratical  principles,  does  not  diminish,  but  augments 
to  the  utmost,  the  aggregate  of  practical  liberty  in  the  community. 

The  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations  alleged  in  the  declaration,  as 
constituting  the  necessity  which  constrained  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Great  Britain,  consist  mainly  of  infracUons  of  the  right  of  domestic 
legislation,  invasions  of  liberty  by  agibitrary  legislation  extended  over  us 
from  abroad,  and  perversions  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  judicial  authority. 
Under  each  head,  the  specifications  are  abundant.  It  is  charged  upon 
Bang  George  that  he  has  Refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  the  public  good,  and  in  various  ways  harassed  the 
legislatures  and  impeded  their  action ;  that  he  has  combined  with  parlia- 
laenfe  in  tyrannical  acts  of  pretended  legislation,  to  cut  off  the  trade  of  the 
provinces,  tax  them  without  their  consent,  take  away  their  charters, 
abolish  their  best  laws,  and  alter  fundamentally  their  forms  of  govern- 
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ment ;  tliat  he  bas  obstracted  tbe  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing 
bis  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers,  has  created  judges 
solely  dependent  on  his  will,  has  abrogated,  in  many  cases,  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  transported  citizens  beyond  the  sea^for  trial ;  and  that  he  has 
supported  this  long  train  of  abuses  by  waging  war  against  the  colonies, 
^th  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  answered  repeated  peti- 
tions .for  redress  only  by  repeated  injury.  These  were  the  practical 
grievances,  a  formidable  catalogue  it  must  be  confessed,  which  absolved 
the  colonies  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

The  maximum  of  liberty  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  law 
can  only  be  secured  by  establishing  and  maintaining  good  governments, 
spch  as  are  opposite  equally  to  the  fatal  extremes  of  anarchy  and  des- 
potism. Our  independence  has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  trymg  the 
experiment  of  such  a  government  on  a  broad  scale,  and  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

Governments  represent  the  elements  of  power  existing  in  society  pre- 
viously to  their  formation.  Physical  force,  intellectual  superiority,  moral 
influence,  and  the  power  of  wealth,  each  cl^ms  its  share  in  the  control 
of  the  body  politic  As  one  or  the  other  of  these  ingredients  has  pre- 
dominated, governments  have  assumed  the  form  of  military  despotism, 
hierarchy,  feudalism,  or  plutocracy. 

These  different  forms  of  government,  and  various  combinations,  com- 
]^unded  of  them,  have  succeeded  each  other  according  to  the  laws  that 
govern  the  distribution  of  knowledge  and  wealth,  and  so  must  forever 
continue  to  alternate,  whenever  the  people  have  not  advanced  to  that 
degree  of  social  elevation  requisite  to  the  condition  of  fitness  for  the  en- 
joymenit  of  democracy.  The  crown,  the  mitre,  the  sword,  and  the  money- 
bag have  had  their  turns ;  and  looking  back  through  the  obscure'history 
of  long  extinguished  freedom,  we  can  but  dimly  discern,  and  that  for  a 
few  short  intervals,  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  any  other  power,  as 
a  eontroUinff  power,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  and  French 
revolutions.      .  >- 

Governments  cannot  be  created  out  of  nothing.  To  be  healthy  and 
i^bost,  they  must  grow  with  the  gmwth  and  strengthen  with  the  strength 
of  the  societies  over  which  they  preside.  They  gradually  develop  them- 
selves in  fit  proportions  for  their  several  functions,  like  the  development 
of  the  body,  joints,  and  limbs  of  an  animal,  or  the  trunk,  roots,  and 
branches  of  the  most  magnificent  tree. 

The  overshadowing  oak. 
The  gnarled  and  knotted  sovereign  of  the  fbreat, 
-    The  tardj  growth  of  twice  two  centories, 
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That  throws  about  its  Briarean  arms, - 
Protecting  all  the  neighboring  nnderwood. 
Daring  heaven's  shafts  alone. 

can  be  rivalled  by  no  plant  of  the  hot-bed,  much  less  can  it  be  made  to 
spring  perfect  and  mature  from  the  crucibles  and  alembics  of  the  political 
ajchemist.  ' . 

.  The  missioiP  of  the  French  r  evolution  was  a  work  of  destruction,  and 
it  was  faithfully  performed.  Sudden  and  convulsive  efforts  may  level 
the  tottering  fabrics  that  encumber  the  ground.  They  may  destroy,  but 
they  cannot  re-create.  Permanent  institutions  must  be  the  product  of 
time. 

In  our  own  revolution,  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  cast  off 
the  foreign  yoke.  AU  the  elements  of  good  government  already  existed 
among  us.  The  little  democratic  ^.orporations,  the  towns,  managed  their 
own  municipal  concerns,  and  bred  up  in  the  best  of  schools  practical 
statesmen  for  a  wider  sphere  of  action.  The  ancient  county  organiza- 
tion provided  for  many  matcers  beyond  the  reach  of  towns,  but  not 
requiring  the  intervention  of  the  State.  Public  worship,  and  common 
education,  had  each  their  own  complete  arrangements.  The  people 
^  knew  the  respect  and  confidence  due  to  an  independent  judiciary,  and 
were  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  jury  trial,  their  birthright  as 
Englishmen,  as  also  with  the  writ  of  habeas  corpm,  .aad  all  the  grand 
secunties  of  British  liberty.  They  had  their  own  legislative  assemblies, 
and  had  only  to  substitute  an  executive  chosen  by  their  votes  for  the 
•royal  governor,  and  the  machinery  of  State  administration  continued  in 
working  order.  The  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Union  was  not  framed 
until  the  want  of  it  was  felt.  It  then  innovated  upon  the  previously 
existing  structure  of  government  no  further  than  the  generally  recognized 
neces!^ity  demanded ;  it  was  the  result  of  great  deliberation  and  careful 
oompromise,  and  was  curiously  adjusted  to  existing  influences  and 
interests.  - 

Our  American  constitutions  are  the  first  in  the  world  which  deserve 
the  name  of  democratic,  being  the  first  that  were  ever  founded  on  the 
hasis  of  strict  equality.  Fortunately,  they  could  not  well  be  otherwise, 
far  there  was  nothing  but  equality  in  the  condition  of  the  people  on  which 
they  could  be  founded. 

To  this  general  rule  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  most  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  already  disappeared.  Such  was  the  mode  of  electing  the 
senate  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  until  the  recent  alteration.  Such  also 
is  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  suf&age  in  Ehode  Island. 

There  still  remains  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwe^th  of  Mas- 
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saehnsetts  oub  !ilc^tilar  0110111317)  strikinglj  at  variance  "with  the  spirit  of 
mr  inslitutions  5  I  mean  the  basis  of  our  senate  on  wealth,  and  not  on 
|M>pal&£ion.  Our  aristocmts  ding  to  this  peculiaritj  with  the  fondest 
sSeetioa,  because  it  is  the  last  relic  of  exploded  privilege  left  in  our 
othenrisd  equal  system.  Those  who  hold  the  democratic  faith  have  long 
beea  desirous  of  a  change  in  this  respect,  for,  in  their  opinion,  the  present 
basis  of  the  senate  is  unequal  and  unjust  in  practice,  and  still  more  eo  in 
theory.   Thej  believe  in  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  iCights,  prefixed 
to  oar  State  Constitution,  —  "  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal and 
the;*  therefore  believe  that  all  free  citizens  of  this  Conunonwealth,  who 
havQ  not  bj  crime  forfeited  their  birthright^  have  a  perfect  and  undeni- 
able  right  to  be  equally  represented  in  every  branch  of  their  own  govem- 
xnent.  They  bMslieve  also  in  the  iifth  article  of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  that 
"AH  power  residing  originally  in  the  people,  and  being  derived  from 
them,  the  several  magistrates  and  officers  of  government  vested  with 
Authority,  whether  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  are  their  substitutes 
and  agients,  and  are  at  all  times  accountable  to  them."   And  they  can 
find  no  re&son  why  a  man  bom  in  one  section  of  this  Commonwealth 
should  have  many  times  more  influence  than  the  same  man  would  have 
bad  living  in  another,  in  the  selection  of  an  essential  part  of  those  sab- 
stltntes  and  agents.  They  believe  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  Bill  of  « 
Bi|^ta,  that "  no  man,  nor  corp  juration,  or  association  of  meu;  have  any 
other  title  to  obtain  advantages,  or  particular  and  exclusive  privileges, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  community,  than  what  arises  from  the  con- 
sideration of  services  rendered  to  the  public;*'  and  they  are  not  aware 
«f  any  services  rendered  to  the  public  by  certain  sections  of  this  Com-  • 
monwea^.th  which  could  give  them  the  title  to  obtmn  the  advantage,  aud 
the  particular  and  exclusive  privilege,  distinct  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  community,  of  a  disproportionate  additional  representation  in  the 
senate  of  the  State,  beyond  the  rep?ei>entation  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity.  And  as  the  consideration  of  services  rendered  to  the  public 
can  no  more  belong  to  a  particular  portion  of  territory,  and  be  connected 
with  the  amount  of  wealth  casually  accumulated  thereon,  than  it  can  "in 
2;ature**  be  "hereditarj,  or  transmissible  to  children,  or  descendants,  or 
relations  by  blood,"  the  idea  of  a  particular  and  exclusive  privilege  to 
have  a  larger  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  substitutes  and  agents  of 
the  people  belonging  to  a  section  of  territory  so  long  au  disproportionate 
wedlh  is  oollected  on  it,  is  as  plainly   absurd  and  unnatural"  as  "  the 
Mm  of  a  man  bora  a  magistrate,  lawgiver,  or  judge." 

Tfley  believe  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  Bill  of  Eights,  that  "gov- 
ernment Is  instituted  for  the  protection,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  the  people ;  and  not  for  the  profit,  honor,  or  private  interest  of  any 
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one  man,  famUy,  or  class  of  men.*'   They  tberefore  cannot  udmit  that,  a 
of  men  living«ia  one  county  ought  to  have  a  much  larger  share  in 
flie  institution  of  government  than  a  class  of  men  equally  numerous, 
liviag  in  another  county. 

»  «  »  *  «-  «  « 

The  influence  of  wealth  is  great  all  over  the  world,  for  wealtli  is  only 
soother  name  for  one  of  the  forms  of  power.  The  tendency  of  all  power 
ii  to  augment  and  strengthen  itself,  and  this  is  more  especially  the  nature 
■sf  wealth.  All  who  have  speculated  upon  political  systems  agree  in  , 
ids  fact,  and  indeed  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  it  has  a  mucli  larger 
:ihare  in  controlling  the  conduct  of  mankind  than  talent  or  learning,  or 
oven  both  in  their  happiest  combinations.  But  upon  this  acknowledged 
fact  of  the  vast  influence  of  wealth  in  society,  a  practical  question  arises, 
admitting  of  opposite  answers,  furnishing  the  broad  fundamental  dis- 
tmctions  between  two  great  parties  to  be  found  in  every  society. 

Ought  the  laws,  and  the  action  of  government,  to  favor  the  accumula- 
'ion  of  wealth  in  masses,  and  its  concentration  in  a  few  hands  ?  The 
immediate  interests  of  the  aristocratic  faction  impel  them  to  decide  this 
iiaestion  in  the  alffirmative.  The  welfare  of  the  popular  masses,  and  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  whole  nation  are  most  decidedly  on  the  other 
jsMe. 

This  is  the  division,  between  these  parties  in  the  contest,  everywhere. 
The  one,  relying  on  the  dead  weight  of  the  purse,  confidently  trusts  to 
preponderate  by  this  element  of  power,  and  often  has  this  hope  been 
realized  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new.  The  other  party  fixes  its 
dependence  on '  the  indestructible  energies  of  the  human  soul,  whose 
dghts  have  sometimes  vindicated,  for  a  brief  period,  their  superiority 
over  the  accidental  favors  of  fortune,  and  whose  legitimate  claims  will 
b  universally  admitted  when  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  have  removed  the  obstacles  that  now  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  equal  liberty* 

Wealth,  by  the  many  inducements  it  can  hold  out,  enlists  in  its  service 
a  large  proportion  of  talent;  and  wealth  and  talent  together,  regulate 
&t&  standard  of  opinion,  and  fix  the  fashion.  Against  this  powerful  com- 
bination few  men  can  stand  up.  The  sturdy  independence  of  a  free 
spirit,  bom  to  speak  out  his  thoughts,  now  and  then  gives  utterance  to- 
■jlie  condemnation  of  the  rule  of  faction,  which  thousands  feel,  but  from' 
unbet»ming  prudence  forbear  to  express.  The  instruments  of  the  mon- 
eyed cabal,  knowing  how  odious  their  principles  are  to  the  people,  sel- 
uoitt  m£&e  a  fuU  avowal  of  their  creed,  but  content  themselves  with 
steadily  acting  up  to  it,  as  often  as  they  dare,gi^g  way  to  the.  pressure 
^nom  without  whenever  they  are  satisfied  that  it  is  useless  to  resist  it 
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longer.  From  these  causes,  the  real  interests  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
pur. political  disputes  are  seldom  mentioned  in  public  discussions.  To 
bring  them  before  the  public  is  apt  to  be  very  uncomfortable  to  those 
who  make  the  experiment,  and  there  is  therefore  a  sort  of  conventional 
understanding  that  they  are  to  be  avoided  in  all  States  governed  by  the 
aristocracy.  Of  this  dass  of  States,  Massachusetts  is  the  most  decided 
specimen ;  and  the  silence  here  is  deepest. 

.  Yet  deep  as  is  the  silence,  Massachusetts  aristocracy  will  sometimes, 
on  great  occasions,  break  out,  and  expose  its  native  deformity.  If  m 
any  other  State  than  this,  any  prominent  statesman  would  have  dared  to 
advance  the  distinctive  notions  of  a  British  whig,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
could  have  brought  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
adopt  that  variety  of  aristocracy  in  its  crude  and  unadulterated  form. 
Yet  so  it  was  in  Massachusetts  in  the  convention  of  1820.  The  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster,  in  that  assembly,  in  the  debate  on  the  apportionment  of 
the  senate,  deliberately  avowed  the  odious  dogma  that  it  was  the  part  of 
political  wisdom  to  found  government  on  property.  As  this  has  been  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  whig  party  in  Great  Britain  ever  since  its 
ori^n,  and  seems  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  whig  party 
in  America  at  the  present  day,  it  deserves  great  attention  from  all  those 
who  wish  to  understand  that  party :  and  as  Mr.  Webster  is  looked  up  to 
by  them  all  as  their  chosen  champion  of  constitutional  truth,  his  expo- 
sition of  this  point  is  more  likely  to  express  the  views  of  our  aristocracy, 
so  far  as  they  deem  it  prudent  to  express  themselves,  than  any  commen- 
tary from  any  other  quarter.  I  quote  it,  also,  because  it  is  dear,  explicit, 
and  unreserved. 

Mr.  Webster  commenced  his  speech  on  the  fifteenth  of  December, 
1820,  by  remarking  that  he  did  not  know  whether  any  opinions  or  votes 
of  his  were  ever  likely  to  be  of  more  permanent  importance  than  those 
given  in  the  convention ;  and  that  he  did  not  anticipate,  among  the  ques- 
tions to  arise,  any  of  greater  consequence  than  that  before  them.  On 
this  most  important  occasion  of  his  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  every  word 
was  weighed  carefully  before  it  was  uttered. 

He  stated  the  question  to  be.  Shall  the  senators  "  be  chosen  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  district,  or  in  proportion  to  the 
tazabk  property  of  eaxih  district."'  He  supported,  as  he  always  has 
done,  the  influence  of  property,  in  the  most  studied  oration  which  he 
delivered  in  the  convention,  and  by  his  exertions  the  weight  of  property 
prevailed.  I  do  not  know  where  a  fuller  statement  of  the  whig  theory 
of  the  rights  of  property  can  be  found  than  in  this  speech.  That  the 
whig  party  still  act  upon  the  general  theory,  we  know  too  well  by  their 
conduct  on  all  the  great  questions  now  before  the  country.    That  they 
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act  upon  it  in  the  particulrj  case  discussed  is  also  known,  for  with 
immense  majorities  in  both  houses,  they  refuse  to  alter  the  basis  of  the 
^nate. 

i-  Mr.  "Webster  said  in  determining  the  basis  of  the  senate,  there  were 
iwo  questions  to  be  settled :  Isi  II  the  legislative  departnient  be  con- 
gtructed  with  any  other  ^chec'  .  simply  dividing  the  members  into 
iwo  houses  ?  2d.  If  a  furthei  check  ought  to  exist,  in  what  manner 
shall  it  be  created  ? 

f;  On  the  first  point  he  remarks,  that,  with  all  the  guards  which  can  be 
itaised  by  constitutional  provisions,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  too  well  se- 
pured  against  cases  of  improper,  or  hasty,  or  intemperate  legislation : 
and  that,  if  all  legislative  power  vested  in  one  house,  it  is  very  problem- 
atical, whether  any  proper  independence  could  be  given,  either  to  the 
ssecutive  or  the  judiciary.  •  He  proposes,  therefore,  two  houses  with 
3qaal  authority  and  mtUtial  checks.  The  senate  is  not  to  be  a  check  on 
^e  people,  but  on  the  house  of  representatives.  It  is  the  case  of  an 
^thority  given  to  one  agent  to  check  or  control  the  acts  of  another. 
And  if  it  be  wise  to  give  to  one  agent  the  power  of  checking  or  control- 
Ung  another,  it  is  equally  wise,  most  manifestly,  that  there  should  be 
gome  difference  of  character,  sentiment,  feeling,  or  origin,  in  that  agent, 
i^ho  is  to^ossess  th'  control.  There  can  be  no  effectual  control  with- 
imt  such  a  different  Where  shall  we  find  or  how  create  this  difference  ? 
^ihe  present  Constitution  assigns  to  each  district  a  number  of  senators 
proportioned  to  its  public  taxes. 

'..  On  this  aristocratical  provision,  the  great  expounder  comments  thus:— 
"  I  take  the  principle  to  be  well  established  by  writers  of  the  greatest 
authority.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  have  treated  of  natural  law, 
have  maintained  as  a  principle  of  that  law,  that  as  far  as  the  object  of 
society  is  the  protection  of  something  in  which  the  members  possess  un- 
ei|ual  share's,  it  is  just  that  the  weight  of  each  person,  in  the  common 
councils,  should  bear  a  relation  and  proportion  to  his  interest." 
-  Such  a  principle  would  limit  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  prevent  men 
•>f  small  property  from  having  any  voice  whatever  in  the  election  of 
senators,  and  Mr.  Webster  accordingly  declares,  that  a  different  sort  of 
^uaUfication  in  the  electors,  for  the  two  houses,  is  probably  the  most  pro- 
peir  and  efficient  check.  But  although  Mr.  Webster  takes  this  principle 
to  be  well  established,  by  writers  of  the  greatest  authority,  it  must-  not 
ae  forgotten  that  the  philosophical  writer  of  the  greatest  celebrity  that 
iAmerica  has  yet  produced^  thought  far  otherwise.  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin argued  the  principle  of  property  qualification  as  follows.'  In  a  cer- 
tain State,  property  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars  was  necessary  to  quali- 
the  voter.   A  resident  citizen  of  legal  age,  owned  a  jackass  worth 
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fifty  dollars,  but  no  other  property.  He  presented  himself  at  the  polk 
proved  his  right  and  voted.  A  few  months  afterwards,  when  it  might 
fairly  be  inferred  that  the  man  had  grown  wiser,  and  was  better  able  to 
discern  his  duty,  and  better  qualified  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise, 
he  presented  himself  again  at  the  polls,  but  he  was  now  challenged  aa 
Bot  qualified  to  vote.  Though  the  man  had  grown  wiser,  the  jacka:3 
was  dead,  and  with  his  life  departed  the  owner's  right  of  suffragfe.  Now, 
asks  Dr.  Franklin,  to  which  did  the  vote  belong,  to  the  man  or  to  the 
jackass  ?  And  so  we  may  inquire  do  the  votes  of  Suffolk  county  belong 
to  its  inhabitants,  or  to  bank  stock,  India  rubber  companiesj  and  eastern 
lands  ?  If  to  the  inhabitants,  by  what  logic  can  it  be  shown  that  in  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  4782  inhabitants  of  Suffolk  ought  to  be  equal 
to  30,210  inhabitants  of  Hampshire  ?  How  is  this  principle  "  to  be  well 
established  ?  "  Let  us.  look  a  little  further  into  the  mystery,  for  in  it  lies 
the  essence  of  whig  ffdth.  ^ 

"  Those  authors  who  have  written  more  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
political  institutions,  have,  many  of  them,  maintained  similar  sentiments. 
Not  indeed  that  every  man's  power  should  be  in  exact  proportion  to  his 
property,  but  that  in  a  general  sense,  and  in  a  general  form,  property,  as 
such,  should  have  its  weight  and  influence  in  political  arrangements. 
»«»«•«  Ojjq  of  ii^Q  most  ingenious  of  political  writers  is  Mr.  Ear- 
xington ;  an  author  not  now  so  much  read  as  he  deserves.  It  is  his  lead< 
ing  object,  in  his  Oceana,  to  prove  that  power  naturally  and  necessarily 
follows  property.  He  maintains  that  a  government  founded  on  property 
is  legitimately  founded ;  and  that  a  government  founded  on  the  disre- 
gard of  property  is  founded  in  injustice.  *  »  »  *»  <  It  is  strange,'  says 
Mr.  Pope,  in  one  of  his  recorded  conversations,  *  that  Harrington  should 
be  the  first  man  to  find  out  so  evident  and  demonstrable  a  truth,  as  that 
of  property  being  the  true  basis  and  measure  of  power'  In  truth  be 
was  not  the  first.  The  idea  is  as  old  as  political  science  itself.  It  may 
be  found  in  Aristotle,  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  other  writers. 
Harrington  seems  however  to  be  the  first  writer  who  has  illustrated  and 
expanded  the  principle,  and  given  to  it  the  effect  and  prominence  which 
justly  belong  to  it.  To  this  sentiment,  says  Mr.  Webster,  /  entirely 
agree. 

"  In  the  nature  of  things,  those  who  have  not  property,  and  see  theur 
neighbors  possess  much  more  than  they  think  them  to  need,  cannot  be 
favorable  to  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  property.  When  this  class 
becomes  numerous,  it  grows  clamorous.  It  looks  on  property  as  its  prey 
and  plunder,  and  is  naturally  ready,  at  all  times,  for  violence  and  revolu- 
tion. Itwovld8eem,ihen,  io  be  the  part  of  political  wisdom  to  found 
government  on  property"     *  -  «  «  jf  ^i^g  nature  of  our  institutions  be 
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to  found  government  on  property,  and  that  it  should  look  to  those  who 
hold  property  for  its  protectionj  it  is  entirely  just  that  property  should 
have  its  due  weight  and  consideration  in  political  arrangements." 

In  pursuing  his  argument,  Mr.  Webster  claims  a  political  relationship 
with  the  English  whigs.  «  The  English  revolution  of  1688,"  he  tells  us, 
« was  a  revolution  in  favor  of  property,  as  well  as  of  other  rights." 
This  was  the  "glorious  revolution,"  as  it  was  called,  of  the  English 
whigs,  whose  rallying  cry  was,  liberty  and  property. 
,  "As  to  the  right  of  apportioning  senators  upon  this  principle,"  says 
Mr.  Webster, "  /  ifo  not  understand  how  there  can  be  a  qu&stion  aI>oiU  it ;  " 
and  in  another  part  of  his  speecli, "  I  consider  it  as  giving  property,  gen- 
erally, a  representation  in  the  senate,  both  because  it  isjmt  that  it  should 
have  such  representation,  and  because  it  is  a  convenient  mode  of  pro- 
viding that  check,  which  the  Ck)nstitution  of  the  legislature  requires." 

"I  will  beg  le;^ve  to  ask,  Sir,"  says  this  antagonist  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
"  whether  property  xaay  not  be  said  to  deserve  this  portion  of  espect  in 
ihe  government?  It  pays,  at  this  moment,  I  think, sixth,  all  the 
poblic  taxes." 

Is  x^t  this,  my  friends,  astounding  doctrine  to  be  laid  dowi  for  the 
government  of  a  democracy  ?  Do  we  find  in  these  principles  the  reason 
why  the  banks  in  Massachusetts  were  allowed  to  decide  j^ve  sixtlis  of 
&e  most  important  legislation  of  the  State  last  winter,  in  many  instances 
toming  the  scale  by  the  votes  of  their  presidents  and  directors,  and 
almost  without  exception  deciding  the  question  by  their  influence  ?  Oar 
banks  pay  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  oat  of  less 
than  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  doila^  State  taxes.  Do  they 
imagine,  upon  the  whig  principles  of  founding  government  on  property, 
making  it  the  true  basis  and  measure  of  power,  and  giviag  the  agents 
who  represent  property  an  effectud  control  over  the  agents  who  repre- 
sent nothing  but  the  understandings,  and  honest  hearte,  and  souls,  and 
'  consciences,  and  equal  rights  of  freemen,-— do  they  think  on  these  sound 
whig  principles,  that  the  representatives  of  the  banks  deserve  this  portion 
of  respect  in  the  government  f  They  may;  for  we  have  seen  these  claims 
allowed. 

"We  have  seen,  with  the  profoundest  humiliation,  bank  influence  pre- 
dominant, not  only  in  the  senate,  which  by  the  C!onstitution  represents 
property,  but  in  the  house  of  representatives,  which  ought  to  represent, 
even  on  the  slavish  principles  of  Webster  and  the  whigs,  the  sonis 
which  God  created  free,  and  willed  to  be  amenable  to  no  power  beneath 
him.  There  have  we  seen  the  wholesome  advice  of  his  excellency  the 
governor,  sporned  by  his  political  friends,  when  it  came  n  contact  with 

,  the  interests  of  the  banks.   There  have  we  heard  his  excellency  virtu- 
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ally  ranked  with  the  vilest  of  criminals,  hj  declaring  &  measure  recom* 
mended  by  him  to  be  worthy  only  of  "  pickpockets,  rascals,  cut-throats." 
There  have  we  seen  a  recommend'ition  of  his  excellency  to  comply  with 
tine  rules  of  ordinary  honesty,  supported  only  by  his  political  opponents, 
and  rejected  without  ceremony  by  the  whole  mass  of  his  political  friends. 
There  have  we  heard  it  proclaimed  that  the  people  ought  not  to  be 
trusted  with  power  which  they  may  abuse  to  do  wrong,  and  this  sage 
maxim  assigned  as  a  reason  why  banks  which  hod  violated  their  cbai^ 
ters,  should  continue  to  be  independent  of  the  control  of  the  State  gov. 
emment.  There  have  we  heard  a  bank  dlref^r  gravely  assuriog  the 
house,  that  he  would  agree  that  banks  should  be  subject  to  the  laws 
which  the  legislature  might  pass,  if  he  could  be  satisfied  that  all  future 
legislatures  would  be  wise  and  good  I  As  if  it  were  self-evident  that  ail 
hwak  directors,  to  the  end  of  time,  must  be  ex-officio,  infallible  in  their 
Judgm  mt,  of  boundless  benevolence,  and  of  unspotted  patriotism,  and, 
therefore,  worthy  to  b»  forever  above  the  law,  and  independent  of  the 
people,  even  if  they  should  not  be  vested,  as  the  representatives  of  prop- 
erty, with  an  effectual  control  over  them  I 

There  have  we  seen  a  house  which  accepted  the  report  of  its  judiciary 
oommittee,  that  the  non-payment  of  specie  for  their  bills  upon  demand, 
is  a  violation  of  the  charter  of  a  bank,  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and 
dxty-^even  to  fifty-one,  shortly  after  refuse  to  declare  those  charters 
forfeited,  by  the  casting  votes  of  bank  directors,  while  I  read  in  their 
rales  and  ordeiB  this  salutary  regulation  unanimously  adopted  in  an  un- 
commonly full  session : 

No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  or  serve  on  any  committee,  in 
any  question  in  which  his  private  right  is  immediately  concerned  dis- 
tinct from  the  public  interest : "  and  while  Thomas  Jefferson's  manual  of 
parliamentary  practice  is  open  on  the  speaker's  table  in  which  I  read 
this  plain  and  emphatic  paragiBph :  — - 

"  Where  the  private  intereste  of  a  member  are  concerned  in  a  bill  in 
qnestion,  he  is  to  withdraw.  And  where  such  an  interest  has  appeared, 
his  voice  has  been  disallowed,  even  after  a  division.  In  a  case  so  con- 
trary, not  only  to  the  laws  of  decency,  but  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Gocial  compact,  which  denies  to  any  man  to  be  a  judge  in  his 
own  cause,  it  is  for  the  honor  of  the  house  that  this  rufe,  of  immemorial 
observance,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to." 

This  is  the  law  of  the  house.  What  is  its  practice?  On  every 
debate  oa  the  banking  system,  officers  of  the  bas^s  are  the  principal 
epe£^ers  in  defence  of  its  abuses.  On  every  committee  where  the  in- 
terests of  banks  are  concerned,  bank  directors  take  the  lead.  In  every 
important  vote  where  the  private  interests  of  bank  stockholders  and 
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directors  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  public,  bank  etockhoMcrs  and 
directors  turn  the  scale,  by  their  own  votes,  in  their  own  favor.  Is  it  to 
be  longer  eriflured  that  this  species  of  property  should  thus  have  the 
effectual  control  of  the  representation  of  the  people  ?  Is  not  Massachu- 
setts as  bank-ridden  as  the  congress  of  the  United  States  ?• 

The  United  States  bank  loaned  to  members  of  congress  during  the  five 
years'  contest  ending  in  1834,  while  as  an  independent  sovereignty  it 
was  waging  war  with  the  government,  and  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
effectual  control  over  it,  the  enormous  aggregate  of  one  million  six  hnn- 
dred  and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars. 

In  1830  to  fifty-two  members,      ....  $192,161 

1831  to  fifty-nine  members,   822,199 

1832  to  forty-four  members,     ....  478,069 

1833  to  fifty-eight  members,  ....  374,766 
1884  to  fifty-two  members,      ....  238,586 

Making  a  total  greater  than  the  a^egate  salaries  of  all  the  members  of 
both  houses  of  congress  during  the  same  period  of  five  years.  The 
bank  was  at  the  sa  i  e  time  lavishing  the  people's  money  to  corrupt  the 
press,  and  through  the  press  to  traduce  and  vilify  the  people's  govern- 
ment. It  is  no  wonder  that  it  carried  a  charter  through  both  houses, 
and  if  the  executive  had  not  stepped  in  with  his  constitutional  veto,  and 
Btayed  the  plague,  the  bank  would  have  been  at  this  moment  the  ruling 
power. 


CHAPTER  V. 


HIS  POSITION  AND   INFLUENCE  IN  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
LEGISLATURE,  ETC. 

,  In  1835,  the  citizens  of  Gloucester  first  elected  Mr.  Eantoul 
one  of  their  representatives.  His  high  moral  and  intellectual 
character,  so  congenial  with  his  well  understood  democratic 
principles,  gave  him  the  confidence  of  his  constituents,  which  his 
legislative  usefulness,  through  four  years  of  laborious  service, 
nobly  justified.  As  a  democratic  representative,  he  soon  saw 
arrayed  against  him  every  influence  and  every  device  of  political 
hostility,  whether  to  be  found  in  the  numerical  strength  of  his 
opponents,  amounting  to  two  thirds  of  the  house,  or  in  their 
bitter  hatred  of  the  principles  of  which  he  was  a  bold  and  able 
champion.  The  reign  of  class  legislation,  notwithstanding  the 
burdens  it  imposed  upon  industry,  and  its  encroachments  on 
personal  rights,  had  long  been  undisturbed  by  serious  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Rantoul  broke  the  apathetic  slumbers  of  the  guardians 
of  liberty,  and  roused  them  for  its  defence.  He  represented  a 
community  distinguished  for  its  economy,  its  sturdy,  patient 
industry,  and  its  hazardous  personal  enterprise,  rather  than  by 
wealth  and  its  often  immoral  expenditures ;  and  he  both  exe- 
cuted the  will  of  his  constituents,  and  satisfied  the  convictions 
of  his  own  mind,  when  he  attempted  to  recall  tfie  legislation  of 
Massachusetts  to  its  constitutional  action.  Had  he,  indeed, 
come  from  a  mountain  cavern,  «  monstrum  horrendum  informe 
ingens,"  with  a  Cyclopean  frame  and  roar,  the  consternation  of 
the  house  could  not  have  exceeded  that  of  the  monopolists  and 
aristocrats  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  at  what  they  deemed 
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the  audacity,  as  they  felt  the  force,  of  his  assaults  on  special 
legislation  and  exclusive  privileges. 

No  sooner  did  he  give  evidence  of  his  high  qualifications  for 
the  work  of  reform,  which  he  dared  to  undertake,  than  he  had 
to  meet  almost  alone  the  combined  whig  talent  of  the  house, 
directed  by  gentlemen  as  able  in  debate,  and  as  experienced  in 
legislative  rules  and  tactics,  as  any  equal  number  of  men  that 
ever  acted  as  Massachusetts  representatives.  Many  of  them 
never  hesitated  to  seize  every  opportunity  and  every  means, 
parliamentary  or  otherwise,  right  or  wrong,  to  put  down  and 
crush  this  new  and  well  appointed  advocate  of  democratic 
principles.  Unusual  and  unfair  modes  of  proceeding,  unjust 
and  offensive  personalities,  and  whatever  else  was  possible 
under  a  latitudinarian,  if  not  a  licentious  construction  of  the 
rales  of  debate,  were  tolerated,  in  many  instances,  as  it  seemed, 
merely  because  directed  against  Mr.  Bantoul. 

No  one  could  have  witnessed  the  debates,  at  that  time,  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  without  observing  how  much  impor- 
tance was  assigned  to  whatever  was  said  by  "  the  gentleman 
from  Gloucester,"  and  how  constantly  this  phrase  rang  through 
fte  house.  It  was  on  the  tongue  of  every  whig  speaker,  and 
apparently  relished,  as  if  there  were  a  kind  of  eloquence  in  the 
mere  words.  The  gentleman  fi-om  Gloucester"  was  himself 
eloquent ;  and  if  speaking  of  him,  at  him,  and  around  him,  could 
have  made  others  so,  there  would  have  been  many  distinguished 
orators  in  that  house  of  representatives.  But  victory  in  debate 
is  not  empty  air.  It  is  the  substantial  prize  of  knowledge, 
.  thought,  and  truth ;  and  Mr.  EantouFs  sound  and  convincing 
arguments,  and  his  yivid,  flashing  eloquence,  soon  made  it  no 
mean  distinction  to  be  a  "  gentleman  from  Gloucester."  '  The 
name  of  this  respectable  old  town  must  long  be  associated  with 
the  memory  of  his  genius  and  legislative  fame. 

He  soon  took  and  maintained  a  stand  which  compelled  the 
respect  and  admiration  ©f  every  fair  opponent.  He  was  not  only 
the  champion,  and  at  once  acknowledged  as  such,  of  his  party; 
he  was,  although  in  a  minority,  in  all  but  the  technical  sense, 
the  leader  of  the  house.  No  important  subject  of  discussion 
during  the  four  years  of  his  membership,  failed  to  receive  lucid 
illustration  from  the  treasures  of  his  research,  and  his  surprising 
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facility  in  the  just  application  of  general  principles  to  particular 
cases.  His  mind  was  well  disciplined.  He  did  not  permit  his 
imagination,  fruitful  and  glowing  as  it  was,  to  mislead  his  judg' 
ment.  Though  naturally  nervous,  quick  in  feeling  and  percep. 
tion,  he  allowed  no  opposition  in  debate,  or  other  intellectual 
contests,  to  sour  his  temper,  or  disturb  the  clear  depths  of  his 
reason.  When  others  railed,  and  poured  out  turbid  torrents  of 
invective  and  misrepresentation,  he  replied  with  quick  though 
calm  logic,  an  accumulation  of  rebutting  facts,  an  avalanche  of 
statistical  truths,  and  sometimes  with  humorous  or  scathing 
sarcasm!.  But  intentional  misrepresentation,  or  conscious  un- 
fairness, constituted  np  part  of  his  rhetorical  armory.  He  had 
too  much  self-respect  to  give  utterance  to  personalities,  or  to 
abuse  and  blacken  an  opponent,  rather  than  answer  his  argu- 
ments. No  public  speaker,  perhaps,  ever  confined  himself  more 
scrupulously  or  more  logically  to  the  subject  of  discussion.  His 
purpose  being  to  produce,  in  others,  the  convictions  of  his  own 
mind,  side  issues  and  personal  considerations  could  not  divert 
him  from  it.  He  had  at  command  a  vast  variety  of  established 
facts  and  principles,  the  denial  of  which  would  exhibit  the 
ignorance  or  impeach  the  integrity  of  an  opponent.  With  these 
he  triumphed.  They  were  his  weapons ;  and  many  an  adversary, 
whose  declamation  was  sonorous,  and  whose  vehemence  was 
unquestionable,  has  found  himself  beating  the  air  far  away  from 
the  fortress  of  fac  s,  which  Mr.  Eantoul  had  made  the  strength 
of  his  position.  Distinguished  as  he  was  by  the  most  patient 
industry,  by  indefatigable  application,  by  a  wonderful  facility 
of  acquisition,  and  a  not  less  wonderful  readiness  to  command, 
at  w^ill,  and  consequently  with  effect,  the  result  of  his  labors,  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired,  sustained  by  his  evident  integrity 
of  purpose,  was  his  strength.  He  entered  the  lists  completely 
armed.  He  was  ready  for  attack  or  defence,  as  truth,  justice, 
and  humanity  might  demand.  In  effective  talent  for  debate, 
he  was  unequalled.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  son  of 
Massachusetts,  of  his  age,  ever  entered  her  legislative  hall  better 
fitted  by  various  and  appropriate  knowledge,  by  high  purity  of 
character,  united  with'  a  ready  and  apt  command  of  all  his 
mental  resources,  in  a  rapid,  lucid,  logical  flov/  of  effective  and 
brilliant  eloquence,  than  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  His  language  was 
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the  simple  and  direct  utterance  of  bis  thoughts.  What  best 
served  t&at  end,  whatever  made  him  best  understood,  was  his 
instantaneous  choice.  It  was  at  the  same  time  singukrly  pure, 
intelligible,  and  unostentatious.  While  he  made  no  display  of 
jnere  words,  few  men  were  capable  of  a  more  just  discrimina- 
tion in  their  uge.  "  Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare 
lacem  cogitat." 

"  I  will  give  the  ideas  with  absolate  correctness,"  he  once 
said,  when  interrupted  by  an  opposing  counsel  j  "  my  language 
must  take  care  of  itself."  That  was,  indeed,  his  way.  Ideas, 
thoughts,  meaning  were  in  him,  and  to  give  them  fit  utterance 
was  a  service  which  he  intrusted,  without  much  care,  to  his 
mother  tongue;  he  seeming  to  be,  while  speaking,  as  little 
anxious  about  the  showiness  of  the  words  he  used,  as  of  the 
breath  which  aided  their  enunciation.  His  voice  was  manly, 
and  at  the  same  time  high,  clear,  ringing,  and  reminded  one  of 
some  of  the  upper  notes  of  the  bugle.  It  could  be  distinctly 
heard,  without  great  effort  to  himself,  by  those  furthest  from 
him  in  the  most  numerous  assemblies. 

To  give  a  view,  brief  and  imperfect  it  must  necessarily  be, 
of  Mr.  Rantoul's  course  and  services  in  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature, is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter.  The  following  extract 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  will  present  an  idea  of  his 
personal  appearance,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

.  It  is  understood  to  have  been  from  the  pen  of  John  G. 
Whittier,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  house.  The  friendly 
personal  relations  between  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Eantoul, 
established  at  this  time,  and  continuing  unchanged  during  the 
life  of  the  latter,  were  made  the  occasion  of  an  unjust  and  illib- 
eral attack  upon  Mr.  Whittier,  by  Hon.  G.  T.  Davis,  in  the 
United  States  house  of  representatives,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ban- 
toul 

Oar  "  extra  session  "  of  the  legislature  has  just  terminated ;  and  after 
a  tedious  sitting  of  more  than  two  months,  we  have  left  our  revised 
"code  "  pretty  much  as  we  found  it.  We  had  too  many  conservatives 
among  us  to  admit  any  radical  change  in  our  laws.  Imprisoimient  for 
debt,  contracted  prior  to  1834,  is  still  maintained.  The  law  monopoly, 
the  odious  militia  system,  the  anti-republican  inequalities  of  the  taxation 
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law»  the  sanguinary  provisions  of  the  criminal  code^  still  exist.  The  at< 
tempt  to  reduce  the  large  and  disproportionate  salariea  of  our  public  ot- 
ficers  fuled,  except  in  two  or  three  instances.  Among  those  who  have 
diEtinguished  themselves  in  vigorous  and  persevering  efibrts  for  salutary 
r&form  in  these  particulars,  Bobert  Bantoul,  Jr.,  of  Gloucester,  deserves 
honorable  mention.  Nominally  a  whig,  and  consequently  differing  upon 
some  points  from  this  gentleman,  I  may  be  expected  to  speak  of  him 
with  no  undue  bias  of  partiality.  Looking  into  our  legislative  mena- 
gerie, while  some  exciting  topic  was  under  discussion,  you  would  notice 
a  slightly  framed  young  man — carelessly  dressed,  in  comparison  with 
the  dffidyism  which  represents  degenerate  Boston  —  pale,  dark,  and 
thoaght-wbm,  watching  intently  the  progress  of  debate.  Suddenly  you 
find  h'm  on  his  feet, — -ten  to  one  he  commences  with  an  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution, — he  calls  upon  the  house  to  beware  how 
they  trample  on  the  bill  of  rights,  or  sanction  the  continued  violation  of 
the  plainest  principles  of  liberty  and  justice.  All  eyes  are  turned 
towards  him, — he  has  secured  the  attention  of  the  legislative  hundreds, 
-—-newspaper  readers,  sleepers,  and  all, — he  is  going  on,  like  the  storms 
which  sweep  over  his  own  Cape  Ann,  shr^il,  loud,  impetuous, — radical 
as  Iratb,  uncompromising  as  honesty.  His  fine  intellectual  head  is 
thrown  hack  over  his  left  shoulder,  ~  his  sallow  cheek  kindles  and  glows 
with  excitement — his  right  hand  (his  left  is  thrust  rather  ungracefully 
into  his  pantaloons  pocket)  flung  ever  and  anon  impetuously  forward,  or 
shaken  at  his  antagonist  with  a  single  extended  finger,  a  la  mode  John 
Randolph.  "Wit,  sarcasm,  retort,  invective,  earnest  appeals  to  the 
innate  perceptions  of  natural  justice,  expressions  of  entire  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  decisions  of  the  people,  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. Se  ceases, — and  you  see,  all  over  the  house,  a  mustering  of  the 
conservative  forces.  Half  a  dozen  lawyers  spring  on  their  feet,  one 
after  the  other,  to  sustain  their  shaken,  and  half-demolished  positions. 
Where  alignment  fails,  then  an  appeal  is  made  to  party  feeling;  the 
whiga  are  rallied ;  the  measure  advocated  by  the  radical,  must  be  deci- 
ded, not  on  its  own  merits,  but  on  party  grounds.  Apk.who  the  man  is 
who  has  excited  ail  this  <»mmotion,  and  you  w'Al  probably  be  told  by 
some  ancient  stickler  for  old  abuses — some  foppish  scion  of  the  aristoc- 
yscy: — -"That's  the  radical  and  disorganizer,  Rantoul."  Yet  this  man, 
mkreps^sented  as  he  is  by  poUdcal  opponents,  sneered  at  as  he  is  by 

sttch  genteel  rafiians  as  the  editors  of  the  •  >  who  like  Shak- 

apean's  boul^  hold  a  plat» 


~ —  "For  which  Hbo  ptundesfe  fiend 
Of  bdl  woold  not  in  reptitalion  change.'' 
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And  associated  as  he  is,  like  Triaculo,  with  "strange  bedfellows"  of 
Hs^wn  party,  is  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  Massachusetts.  Not  one 
of  her  young  men  gives  fairer  promise  of  usefulness  and  honorable 
fame.  His  speeches  during  the  session  of  last  winter  against  incorpo- 
rations, and  during  the  one  which  has  just  terminated  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  for  eloquence  and  intellectual  power, 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed  in  either  branch  of  our  legis- 
lature. 

One  of  the  earliest  debates  in  which  Mr.  Eantoul  partici- 
pated, was  on  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Boyden  Melleable  Cast 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  with  half  a  million  of  dollars  capitaL 
An  imperfect  report  of  his  speech  on  the  bill  was  published  in 
the  Boston  Atlas.  The  editor  of  the  Boston  Post,  who  trans- 
ferred the  report  to  the  columns  of  the  latter  paper,  says:  — 

The  people  are  beginning  to  inquire  into  the  unjust  and  dangerous 
course  pursued  by  this  State  in  granting  acts  of  incorporation,  and  we 
hope  this  inquiry  will  lead  to  radical  reformation.  The  public  have  an 
able  and  faithful  sentinel  in  Mr.  Rantoul,  and  one  who  will  do  all  in  his. 
power  to  protect^their  interests. 

Mr.  Bantoul  of  Gloucester  rose.  He  was  observing,  yesterday,*  h& 
said,  when  interrupted  by  the  member  from  Greenfield,  that  if  a  stop 
was  ever  to  be  put  to  the  special  legislation  with  respect  to  incorpora- 
tions which  had  been  going  on,  and  increasing  in  extent  for  several 
years,  one  step  towards  this  end  would  be  to  institute  an  inquiry  into, 
every  application  for  incorporation  that  came  before  them.  To  grant  no> 
charters,  unless  a  strong  case  could  be  made  out  by  the  applicants  for  & 
charter ;  unless  the  objects  for  which  they  prayed  a  charter  were  likely 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth, — also,  that  they  had  the  capital 
they  named, — and  that  such  capital  was  actually  put  into  the  concern., 
Restrictions,  too,  should  be  imposed  upon,  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
departing  from  the  purposes  they  professed  to  pursue.  The  burden  of 
proof  was  on  the  applicants,—  they  were  bound  to  make  out  their  case ; 
and  if  they  did  not  do  this,  no  charter  should  be  granted  to  them.  Ife 
was  not  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  house,  for  membera  to  acl 
as  they  had  hitherto  done  in  relation  to  this  matter.  A  bill  was  brought 
in —  went  trough  the  usual  course — not  a  tangle  vote  was  given  for  or 
against  it— -no opinion  expressed — it  passed,  and  at  once  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Was  this  right?  This  house  was  a  deliberative 
assembly ;  its  duty  was  to  consider,  and  discuss  the  snbjectfl  that  came 
ito^  27 
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before  it ;  bat  was  it  not  a  fact  tbat  all  a  man  had  now  to  do  to  get  an 
act  of  incorporation,  was  to  ask  for  it  ?  The  names  of  a  few  influential 
men  were  procared  j  individuals  for  whom  the  house  had  a  respect,  and 
the  bill  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  asked  again,  was  this  right? 
He  appealed  to  every  member  present,  whether  their  business  ought  to 
b6  conducted  in  this  manner.  But  he  should  go  further  back.  He  had 
other  objections  to  g;ranting  these  acts  of  incorporation ;  and  in  these 
objections  he  did  not  expect  the  house  to  concur  so  readily  as  they  per- 
baps  might  in  what  be  had  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  inquwy  and  exam- 
ination;  they  were,  however,  objections  in  which  every  man  ought  to 
concur,  unless  be  was  willing  to  open  the  flood-gatea  to  this  sort  of  ap- 
plications, and  extend  the  system  of  corporations  unlimitedly.  The  ten- 
dency of  corporations,  when  they  come  in  competition  with  individual 
exertion,  was  precisely  tbat  of  great  wealth,  if  it  came  in  competition 
with  small  means.  They  could  not  prevent  a  wealthy  individual  from 
baving  great  advantages  over  the  man  tbat  was  not  wealthy ;  this  could 
Bot  be  avoided,  without  striking  at  the  security  of  property,  which  no 
one  thoDgbt  of  doing.  But  when  the  poor  man  had  an  advantage  over 
the  rich  one — in  the  way  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  etc.  — an  advantage 
which  be  (the  poor  man)  could  not  be  prevented  from  baving,  would  the 
legislature  deprive  him  of  this, — expose  him  (by  incorporating  capital) 
to  the  necessity  of  contending  against  greater  odds  than  naturally  ex- 
isted against  him  in  the  individual  wealth  of  the  rich  man  ?  Would 
tbey  do  this  by  legislation  —  especial  legislation —  contrary  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution? 

When  once,  too,  one  of  these  corporations  obtained  an  ascendancy  in 
any  particular  interest,  they  locked  it  up  from  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
aity  forever.  *  •  •  *  So  that  when  a  power  was  granted  to  a  corpora- 
tion to  lock  up  land,  although  that  grant  might  he  limited,  the  limit  was 
of  no  avaiL  A  vast  portion  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  now  owaed  by  corporations ;  or  where  the  title  deeds  remained  in 
the  bands  of  the  yeomanry,  it  was  mortgaged  to  corporations.  A  neigh- 
boring consty  was  shingled  over  with  mortgages.  Now  ought  this  to  be 
so?  Ought  the  real  estate  of  the  Cosnmon wealth  to  he  tenanted  by 
farmers,  but  owned  by  corporations? 

But  this  was  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  were  rapidly  coming. 
Ought  the  yeomanry  to  be  under  the  influence  of  great  companies? 
It  was  the  interest  of  repnblican  governments  everywhere,  that  the 
farmers  should  be  the  owners  of  the  soil  they  cultivated ;  but  this  would 
shortly  b©  no  longer  the  case  in  Massachusetts.  These  views,  he  was 
liappj  to  say,  were  not  merely  his  own  views,  op  those  of  a  party  j  they 
m&m  ant«riaired  by  many  of  ouc  most  dL^tioguishcd  citizens,— by  men 
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of  the  most  opposite  political  opinions ;  and  not  many  years  since  tbey 
were  sanctioned  hj  an  unanimous  vote  of  both  houfees.  In  1827,  cer- 
tain gentlemen  of  Salem  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for 
musical  purposes,  under  the  name  of  the  "Mozart  Society,"  and 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  Now  if  there  ever 
^as  a  harmless  association,  this  was  one.  They  only  solicited  to  be 
allowed  a  capital,  ten  thousand  dollars  personal  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
real  estate,  and  their  only  object  was  to  sing  psalms  and  hymns.  The  bill 
passed  both  houses,  —  there  was  not  a  vote  against  it;  but  when  it  was 
sent  to  Governor  Lincoln  for  signature,  his  excellency  took  a  bold  stand, 
and  returned  it.  He  made  no  specific  objections,— did  not  say  that  the 
capital  proposed  was  too  great,  or  that  the  object  to  be  pursued  was 
likely  to  become  injurious ;  but  he  objected  to  the  incorporation  on  general 
principles.  •  «  *  » 

Mr.  R.  here  read  several  extracts  from  the  message  sent  by  Gov-* 
eraor  Lincoln  on  the  occasion  of  his  returning  the  bill  incorporating  the 
Mozart  Society.  The  message  depicts  the  evils  resulting  from  incorpo- 
rations, —  pronounces  such  associations  unconstitutional,  and  hints  the 
probability,  of  their  eventually  substituting  a  humble  and  dependent 
tenantry  in  place  of  the  high-spirited  and  independent  yeomanry  who 
ought  to  possess  the  real  estate  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  B.  proceeded.  All  this  was  from  Levi  Lincoln ;  not  from  a  mere 
radical  speculator,  but  from  a  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  B. 
begged  the  gentlemen  to  remember  this ;  and  also  that  both  houses  acqui- 
esced in  these  opinions  and  principles  when  the  bill  was  sent  back  to 
them.  They  had  passed  this  bill  unanimously,  and  yet  Governor  Lin- 
coln interposed  his  veto.  This  was  rather  an  extraordinary  proceeding, — 
rather  unusual  for  an  executive  to  return  a  bill  respecting  which  both 
houses  were  unanimous.  But  this  was  done.  And  what  did  the  legis- 
lature? Why,  they  were  convinced  they  had  been  acting  erroneously, 
and  retraced  their  steps.  These  principles  and  opinions,  ^hen,  Mr.  B. 
said,  came  before  members  of  high  authority, — from  Governor  Lincoln, 
from  the  senate,  from  the  house.  He  did  not  know  any  other  principle 
th£^  came  recommended  by  such  an  aggregate  of  authority  as  these.  If 
the  conduct  of  the  governor,  the  senate,  and  the  house  wta  to  be  looked 
upon  as,  deserving  of  notice,  as  meaning  any  thing,  i*"  was  high  time 
that  the  Wstem  they  deprecated  should  be  done  away  with.  If  it  was 
not  8topped\effectually  in  1827,  it  ought  to  be  in  1835.  Corporations 
had  gone  on  increasing,. and  the  evil  was  far  greater  now  than  it  was  at 
the  first-aamed^eriod,  as  described  by  Governor  Lincoln.  There  must 
be  a  time  t^  stop  tbesOj,  and  now  was  the  time.  The  evil  of  incorpora- 
tions in  1827  had  become  so  great,  so  evident,  that  the  justice  of  the 
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opinions  expressed  in  Croveraor  Lincoln's  message,  was  imme^ately 
Acknowledged  by  the  legislature.  The  evil  had  increased,  —  it  was  infi. 
nitely  greater  now  than  it  was  in  1827,  and  by  and  by  this  subject 
would  become  the  first  in  the  eye  of  the  people.  The  people  would 
stand  up  against  corporations  i  they  would  say,  "  We  will  see  whether 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  are  to  govern  themselves,  or  to  be  gov- 
erned by  corporations."  He  (Mr.  R.)  maintained  that  these  corporations 
formed  a  political  party, — not  perhaps  immediately  identified  with  either 
of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the  country  was  now  divided,  but  which 
might  become  so ;  havisg,  at  all  events,  peculiar  opinions  and  interests,  and 
possessing  a  power  of  patronage  that  would  enable  them  to  carry  any 
question  they  might  espouse ;  a  power  of  patronage  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  federal  government.  The  corporations  of  this  city  wielded 
a  power  of  patronage,  for  corporation  purposes,  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  And  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  people 
would  be  forever  dumb  with  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  in  their  pos- 
session? 

He  told  the  house  if  they  did  not  put  a  stop  to  these  corporations, 
they  would  become  the  great  turning  question.  A  great  party  would 
grow  up  against  them,  and  then  corporations  might  look  to  them- 
selves. •  *  *  »  What  was  the  object  of  our  constitutional  govem- 
saent?  It  was  to  insure  equal  laws  and  privileges  to  all.  If  no  Constitution 
had  been  framed,  men  would  be  governed  by  such  parties  as  chanced  to 
grow  up  among  them,  and  who  would  make  laws  to  secure  and  advance 
their  own  interests;  but  we  did  not  like  this ;  we  did  not  approve  of  ans- 
tocracies  and  exclusive  legislation,  and  therefore  a  Constitution  was 
framed.  Aristocracy  was  an  evil  because  it  governed  unequally.  TTe 
established  a  government,  under  certain  rules  and  regulations,  in  order 
to  prevent  this  ;  in  order  that  there  shojald  not  be  one  law  for  one  man 
and  another  for  another,  but  that  there  should  be  general  laws,  oper:iting 
alil^  on  the  whole  mass  of  the  community.  Now  corporations  were  a 
violation  of  this  first  principle  Of  the  Constitution,  which  was  framed  to 
prevent  special  legislation,— to  prevent  the  passing  of  laws  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  one  set  of  individuals ;  and  yet,  here  had  the  house  been 
engaged  in  special  and  unequal  legislation  for  several  years  past.  The 
sixth  article  of  the  ^ill  of  Rights,  (and  he  had  noticed  a  sneer  upon  the 
faces  of  some  gentlemen,  when  this  article  was  alluded  to  the  other  ^day 
in  a  petition,)  he  had  always  supposed  to  mean  something;  but  in  this 
bouse  he  feared  he  should  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  meant  nothing. 
The  si^th  article  said  "that  no  man  should  have  exclusive  privileges." 
iNow  this  article  was  clearly  violated  by  the  granting  of  charters  of  in- 
corporation.    Companies  came  to  the  legislature  to  get  exclusive  privi- 
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leges,  li  they  did  not  get  them,  they  would  not  apply  for  charters, 
vhich  would  then  be  valueless. 

Mr.  E.,  in  conclusion,  said  tbat  he  did  not  expect  the  house  to  go  with 
him  in  all  the  views  he  had  expressed  on  this  subject.  He  knew  the 
Constitution  was,  in  many  respects  and  in  certain  particulars,  a  dead 
letter ;  and  this  because  there  was  a  party  indifferent  to  it.  He  hoped, 
although  his  hope  was  not  strong,  that  the  party  did  not  constitute  a 
majority  of  that  house,  and  that  at  least  some  degree  of  caution  would 
in  future  be  exercised  in  granting  these  acts  of  incorporation.  If  not, 
something  else  would  be  done.  The  people  would  say  that  a  general 
law  in  relation  to  this  matter  might  be  passed  in  a  week,  and  yet  the 
legislature  persisted  in  legislating  for  particular  parties.  He  conjured 
the  house  to  pause ;  to  go  on  no  longer  with  special  legislation,  but  to 
frame  general  laws,  which  would  save  the  house  the  trouble  attendant 
upon  applications  for  incorporation,  and  the  people  from  the  injurious 
operation  of  such  associations. 

In  relation  to  the  debate  on  this  bill,  and  to  the  part  which 
Mr.  Eantoul  took  in  it)  the  Boston  Advocate  said  that 

Mr.  Bantoul  of  Gloucester,  who  has  been  the  point  of  attack  for  all 
the  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  took  the  floor,  and  spoke 
in  a  forcible  strain  of  eloquence  and  invective  against  hit  assailants, 
which  riveted  the  attention  of  the  whole  house.  We  have  rarely  wit- 
nessed a  more  happy  effort  in  public  speaking. 

.  Mr.  Bantoul  said  he  thought  the  motion  which  he  had  made  the 
other  day,  to  lay  his  bill  upon  the  table,  was  not  unfair ;  yet  it  had  been 
treated  throughout  this  discussion  as  a  most  signal  instance  of  unfairness. 
How  was  that  matter  ?  Somebody  must  have  the  last  word.  Six  or  eight 
gentlemen  had  spoken  in  answer  to  him, —  six  or  eight  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  adroit  debaters  in  the  house.  The  proportion  of  speakers 
through  the  whole  debate  had  been  six  or  eight  in  favor  of  corporatiops 
to  every  one  against  them,  and  the  proportion  of  time  on  each  side  about 
the  same.  He  thought,  as  one  side  or  the  other  must  have  the  last  word, 
it  fairly  belonged  to  the  speaker  who  stood  almost  alone,  and  not  to  the 
ho.  who,  like  Philistines,  had  fallen  upon  him.  The  gentleman 
from  Taunton  (Mr.  Baylies)  had  called  the  corporation  system  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  last  sixty  years!  Where  that 
}  gentleman  got  his  authority,  in  the  history  of  this  Commonwealth,  for 
such  an  assertion,  he  could  not  imagine.  But,  if  it  be  so,  is  the  policy 
of  the  last  sixty  years  so  rotten  and  in  such  a  tumbling  condition  that  it 
cannot  be  called  in  question, — no,  not  by  a  single  individual  with  the 
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3»08t  weak  and  ineflSdenl  argnmenta,  among  six  hundred  intelligent  and 
GObsideraio  men,  without  great  and  imminent  danger  of  being  demol- 
ished  ?  Pat  your  finger  upon  it  and  it  wiU  crumble  into  dust,  seeus  to 
bo  the  implied  admission  of  Uiese  terrified  gentlemen  corporationiots; 
it  will  not  even  bear  to  be  looked  at.  Indeed  ?  Then  it  is  high  time 
it  should  be  looked  at  and  scrutinized  thoroughly.  Then  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  have  already  condemned  it.  If  it  be  so  already  inse- 
cure  or  even  so  odious  that  the  few  crude  remarks  which  he  submitted 
the  other  day  were  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  alarm  and  excitement 
which  exists  in  this  house,  and  out  of  this  house,  then  its  strength  is 
gone,  and  it  might  as  well  be  abandoned  now,  for  very  soon  it  must  be. 

Gentlemen  tell  us,  said  Mr.  Rantoul,  that  they  are  not  alarmed.  Sir, 
what  is  the  language  of  tfeeir  acts  ?  When  you  see  Sir  Peter  Teazel 
storming  about  the  stage,  and  telling  you  he  is  not  in  a  passion,  what 
inference  do  you  draw  from  his  words  and  his  acts  taken  together? 
Gentlemen  may  tell  the  house  they  feel  perfectly  secure  about  corpora- 
tions, —  that  the  constitutional  argument  is  nothing,  —  the  argument  from 
expe'diency  nothing, — but  if  they  take  ten  days'  hard  labor  to  answer 
these  foolish  arguments,  and  after  all  do  not  answer  them,  the  house  wUl 
know  what  to  judge  of  the  matter. 

The  whole  tone  of  arguihent  on  the  other  side,  has  been  in  the  high- 
est  degree  diss^spectful  to  this  house.  The  house  sustained  me  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  in 
the  view  I  took.  No  sooner  has  the  house  made  its  decision,  than  a  toiv 
rent  of  vituperation  is  poured  out  upon  that  decision.  Fifieen  gentle^ 
men  from  Boston,  and  there  may  be  fifty-two  more  to  follow,  with  two 
or  three  friends  of  the  Worcester  Hotel  to  aid  them  to  pour  out  the 
phials  of  their  wrath,  not  upon  my  head,  but  upon  the  house,  which  has 
not  shown  itself  subservient  to  their  views.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  these  fifteen  gentlemen,  that  the  ho'--'^  will  see  its  own  folly 
and  their  wisdom,  and  will  retract  after  a  littL  schooling,  even  without 
reason. 

Sir,  agrarianism,  levelling.  Jacobinism,  war  of  the  poor  against  the  rich, 
these  are  the  cries.  This  is  the  stale  trash,  by  which  this  house  is  to  be 
driven  to  reverae  an  opinion  expressed  after  mature  deliberation  and  by 
a  majority  of  fifty-one  votes. 

It  was  nothing  that  fell  from  me,  Sir,  but  it  was  the  vote  of  this 
house,  it  was  the  vote  that  stirred  the  homet'a  nest.  It  was  that  vote 
that  put  the  whole  covey  of  aristocracy  in,4%  flutter, — a  vote  to  lay  a 
monopoly  fiat  on  its  back  upon  the  table,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
to  one  hundred  and  eightyi^six.  Gentlemen  could  smile  at  the  constitu- 
tionid  argument,  just  as  they  smiled  at  the  sixth  article  of  the  Bill  of 
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Bigbtswbien  it  was  read  aJew  days  since  in  a  petition,  just  as  tbey  ' 
sm^ed  at  the  old  Jeffersonian  creed,  when  they  heard  it  in  the  Qeorgia 
sresoIutionSfbut  when  the  vote  was  announced,  their  countenances  changed. 
They  smiled  still,  but  it  was  what  the  French  call  a  nVe  jaune,  a  jaun- 
diced smile,  a  bitter  smile,  a  smile  of  anguish,  a  smile  that  showed  how 
deeply  that  vote  had  entered  into  their  souls. 

The  representatives  of  Boston  then  rose  up  by  the  dozen,  to  proclaim 
that  a  new  straggler  from  Cape  Ann  had  come  here  with  some  wild  no- 
tions, but  that  they  were  all  moonshine. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  dispose  in  a  very  few  words  of  each  of  the  gentlemen 
who  has  answered  since  I  was  up  last.  Fifteen  gentlemen  from  Boston 
have  taken  their  turns,  and  there  are  fifty-two  more  to  come.  I  must 
take  them  singly  in  the  order  in  which  they  spoke.  They  represent  this 
great  city,  one  class  of  whose  population,  and  that  a  powerful  class,  is 
all  awake  like  Ephesus  when  the  apostle  threatened  the  monopoly  of  the 
silversmiths.  They  cried  out  for  the  space  of  two  hours.  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians !  And  our  monopolists  have  cried  out  for  the  last  ten 
days.  Great  are  the  corporations  of  Massachusetts  ! 

My  friend  of  Boston,  behind  me,  (Mr.  Parsons,)  first  opened  upon  the 
.  boose.  He  was  highly  heated,  and  exploded  like  Vesusius  when  its  en- 
trails are  troubled,  in  a  tremendous  and  fiery  eruption.  And  for  what? 
The  alleged  cause  was  that  I  had  held  up  George  Cabot  to  disgrace. 
Not  so,  Sir.  I  held  him  to  no  disgrace, — unless  the  gentleman  will 
have  it  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  have  been  president  of  the  Hartford 
Convention.  I  introduced  his  name  to  show  the  gentleman  from  Boston, 
(Mr.  Blake,)  under  what  colors  he  was  now  sailing.  At  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  the  democratic 
party  was  opposed  to  corporations  in  this  State.  This  can  be  proved 
from  the  Chronicle  and  Essex  Register,  if  the  house  did  not  know  the 
facts  very  well.  One  might  take  the  special  acts  in  one  hand,  and  the 
political  history  of  the  State  in  the  other,  and  read  the  names  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  banks,  from  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  down  to  1811, 
and  in  all  the  earliest  manufacturing  corporations,  and  show  that  they 
were  all  federalists,  and  mostly  leading  federalists,  and  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  corporations  was  federal  power.  To  hint  the  same  fact  to 
the  venerable  gentleman,  I  introduced  the  name  of  George  Cabot,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hartford  Convention,  the  first  named  corporator  in  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first  manufacturing  corporation  in  Massachusetts. 
I  had  a  right  to  do  so.  The  gentleman  had  taken  the  liberty  to  bestow 
<m  the  opponents  of  the  bill  the  title  of  agrarians,  and  v  h  his  char- 
acteristic piety  thanked  God  that  the  democracy  of  1801,  was  a  very 
diSerent  thing  from  that  of  the  present  day. 
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Sir,  if  the  gentleman  calls  himself  a  democrat  now,  he  must  think  that 
democracy  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  was  in  1801.  But  I 
thank  the  Giver  of  all  good  that  there  is  a  little,  of  the  old  fashioned 
democracy  left  in  the  land,— however  widely  that  gentleman  may  have 
wandered  from  it.  Sir,  suppose  in  1801,  when  that  gentleman  was  a 
democrat,  and  was  in  favor  of  rotation  in  office,  and  other  democratic 
principles,  a  prophet  had  appeared  to  him  and  said,  in  a  few  years  you 
will  find  yourself  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  editor 
of  the  most  consistent  paper  in  the  United  States,  from  whom  you  are 
now  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  he,  that  veteran  editor,  still  continuing 
one  of  the  most  consistent  politicians  in  the  Union,  and  having  never 
swerved,  no,  not  one  jot  or  tittle,  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair  from  his  ori- 
ginal principles.  What  would  he  have  thought  of  such  a  prophecy  F 
Yet  such  has  been  the  wonderful  reality.  Some  years  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  columns  of  the  Centinel,  "JRedeunt  Satania  regnai*  that 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  had  returned,  and  ever  since  that  day,  the  two 
veterans  have  been  fellow-workers  in  that  same  kingdom  of  Satan. 

Mr.  RantonPs  opinions  of  corporations  were  also  freely  de- 
clared in  his  speech  on  the  Tavern  Bill  brought  before  the  house 
in  the  same  session.  A  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  had  refused  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  a  hotel 
in  Worcester.  Its  friends  moved  a  reconsideration  of  that  vote. 

Mr.  Kantoul  hoped  the  bill  would  not  be  reconsidered  after  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  the  house  had  decided,  not  to  grant  an  incorporation  to 
a  hotel.  He  hoped  the  principle  was  settled.'  The  indication  of  public 
sentiment  from  the  country  could  not  be  mistaken.  *  *  *  *  »  The  bill 
was  still  pressed  against  the  clear  and  manifest  sense  of  the  house.  The 
pretence  now  was  that  if  a  certain  amendment,  preventing  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits,  were  made  in  the  bill,  it  would  then  become  acceptable  to 
the  house,  when  in  fact  the  house  had  first  rejected  that  amendment, 
and  then  rejected  the  bill.  Gentlemen,  too,  had  placed  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  an  enterprise  in  which  men  of  moderate  means  were  to  in- 
vest funds,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  admitted  that  it  presented  so 
little  prospect  of  profit  no  capitalist  would  engage  in  .it.  He  contended 
that  it  w^  not  doing  any  kindness  to  the  middling  classes,  to  furnish  a 
place  of  fashionable  dissipation  in  Worcester  or  Boston.  Tne  legisla- 
ture could  not  prevent  the  increase  of  luxury^  but  they  could  withhold 
their  sanction  to  incorporating  establishments  of  this  kind.  The  town 
•  of  Worcester  was  growing  and  he  rejoiced  at  it,  and  when  a  hotel  should 
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f)e  wanted  there  in  addition  to  those  already  established,  it  would  be  pro- 
vided by  private  enterprise,  without  granting  an  act  of  incorporation  to 
induce  men  to  risk  their  means  in  what  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
a  hazardous  experiment.  *****  It  had  been  said,  it  was  now  esta- 
blished that  the  house  would  not  grant  incorporations  indiscriminately. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  that, — he  was  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  house  had  got 

.  so  far.  Heretofore  they  had  granted  all  that  were  asked  for.  But  was 
the  rule  now  to  be,  that  they  would  incorporate  all  hazardous  enterprises 

>  which  no  prudent  individuals  would  undertake  ?  It  was  admitted  that 
individuals  would  not  undertake  this  project,  and  that  it  would  be  made 
up  by  funds  derived  from  men  of  moderate  property,  who  were  to  put 
in  a  few  hundred  dollars.  «  *  »  »  *  The  encouragement,  of  hazardous 
experiments  was  not  the  part  of  a  prudent  legislature.  Massachusetts 
had  encouraged  rash  experiments  by  her  system  of  indiscriminate  acts 
of  incorporation,  which  led  to  the  ruinous  disasters  of  1828  and  1829. 
MaiSl^husetts  and  the  general  government  might  share  the  fault  be- 
tween-them.  Indiscriminate  legislation  of  both  led  to  tlie  ruin  which 
followed. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  same  session  of  1835,  the  "Warren  Bridge 
question  came  before  the  legislature.  This  was  plainly  a  ques- 
tion of  popular  rights  on  one  side,  and  the  selfishness  of  cor- 
porations on  the  other. 

The  citizens  of  Charlestown  and  vicinity  a  few  years  since, 
finding  that  the  amount  of  tolls  they  were  obliged  to  pay,  in 
passing  and  repassing  Charles  River,  was  a  great  and  oppressive 
burden,  determined  to  ha^e  a  free  communication  with  the  city 
of  Boston.  To  this  end  Warren  Bridge  w^as  built,  which  after 
a  certain  number  of  years  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  State,  and 
made  free.  The  time  arrived  when  the  bridge  was  to  be  given 
.  Tip,  but  still  there  were  tolls  collected  under  various  pretexts. 
This  had  been  done  by  the  influence  of  the  stockholders  in  the 
other  bridges,  who  had  probably  been  paid  ten  times  over  the 
original  cost  of  the  stock.  An  animated  debate  occurred  in 
the  house  on  this  subject,  which  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Marblehead,  who  spoke  ably  and  at  some  length  in  favor 
of  making  the  bridge  free.  This,  it  was  contended  on  the  ^ 
other  side,  would  be  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  vested 
rights,  etc.  . 
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Mr.  Bantoul  said,  lie  perceived  that  gentlemen  already  snuffed,  in  the 
gsSe,  the  plunder  of  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  They  pro- 
posed to  draw  a  great  revenue  from  one  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
then  divide  the  spoils  among  the  whole.  This  was  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  tenth  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  said  thai  each  citizen 
nhould  bear  his  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  they 
cos^pelled,  thien,  a  citizen  to  bear  more  than  his  share,  they  were  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  an  act  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
This  sort  of  taxation  had  been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  troubles  in  Eu- 
rope, of  the  outrages  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  French 
revolution.  Mr.  B.  said  he  knew  the  state  of  feeling  existing  among 
the  people  in  relation  to  this  matter ;  and  the  le^slature  might  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  they  passed  a  law  to  maintain  the  existing  ^tate  of  things, 
(the  tolls  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,)  that  law  would  be  nullified,— he 
would  not  say  how,  but  it  would  be  nullified. 

The  bonsd  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  appropriate  the  tolls 
to  the  repair  of  the  bridge ;  but  in  this  measure  the  senate  re- 
fused to  concur,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  and  council  adopted 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  that  it  would  be  lawful  to 
continue  in  force  the  provision  for  taking  tolls  to  the  end  of  that 
session  of  the  general  court.  The  house,  which  is  based  on 
population,  voted  to  sustain  the  interests  of  population.  The 
senate,  which  was  then  based  on  property,  voted  to  sustain  the 
interests  of  property. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  Thursday,  September  8, 
18^,  the  bill  from  the  senate  continuing  in  force  the  act  of 
1833,  relating  to  the  Warren  Bridge,  being  taken  up  in  the 
house,  was  amended  on  its  passage  to  a  third  reading,  by  the 
proviso  that  ,the  tolls  already  collected,  and  that  those  that  may 
be  hereafter  collected,  shall  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  said  bridge,  and  other  purposes 
relating  thereto.  Messrs.  Blake  and  Simmons  opposed  the 
amendment;  Messrs.  Keyes  and  Rantoul  supported  it.  The 
following  is  a  copy  from  the  Morning  Post  of  Mr.  Bantoui's 
remarks:- — 

.  The  gentleman  from  Boston  had  told  us,  ana  told  us  truly,'tbat  neither 
the  former  proprietors,  nor  the  Commonwealth,  had  paid  a  dollar  for  the 
Warren  Bridge.  Those  who  have  used  that  bridge  have  paid  for  it,  and 
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for  that  very  reason  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  it  again.  •  But 
etili  that  gentleman  contended  that  the  Cpmmonweath  had  a  perfect  right 
to  the  tolls  of  that  bridge^  The  gentleman  from  Boston  had  forgotten 
his  early  p^tical  notions ;  thirty-fiye  years  ago  he  would  have  stood  up 
in  his  place,  and  refuted,  much  more  clearly  and  effectually  than  I  can 
now  do,  the  principle  that  one  portion  of  the  coramuuity  should  be  taxed 
for  the  whole.  The  gentleman  asks,  where  is  the  prohibition  in  the 
Constitution  against  raising  a  revenue  from  such  a  bridge  ?  But  that  is 
not  the  proper  question.  The  question  should  be,  Where  in  the  Consti- 
tution do  we  find  the  power  to  tax  such  a  bridge  ?  It  is  for  the  other 
side  to  show  the  power,  and  not  for  us  to  show  the  prohibition.  If  a 
power  be  not  granted,  it  is  prohibited.  We  ought  not  be  called  upon  to 
prove  a  negative ;  but  still,  difficult  as  it  often  is  to  prove  a  negative, 
Mr.  Bantoul  thought  it  could  be  done  in  this  case,  by  the  strict  letter  of 
the  Constitution.  He  was  aware  that  gentleman  had  said  that  the  objec- 
tion to  the  tax  on  passengers  over  the  Warren  Bridge,  upon  constitutional 
grounds,  was  not  entitled  to  much  weight,  and  unworthy  of  any  parti- 
cular examination ;  and  this  indifference  to  the  constitutionality  of  meas- 
ures he  had  always  found  to  be  a  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of 
politicians,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  sustain  any  species  of  mo- 
nopoly. All  arguments  or  inferences  drawn  from  the  Constitution,  by 
the  closest  and  soundest  logic,  were  sneered  down  as  unworthy  of  a  reply. 
No  attempts  were  made  to  prove  the  arguments  or  inferences  unsound, 
by  logic  equally  clear  and  exact.  A  sneer  was  a  more  certain  way  of 
silencing  an  opponent,  who  professed  to  derive  his  arguments  from  the 
Constitution.  An  argument  against  a  constitutional  objection  might  not 
succeed,  but  a  sneer  was  rarely  known  to  fail  with  the  party.  The  Con- 
stitution has  therefore  become  for  all  practical  purposes  a  dead  letter. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  that  all  deductions,  however  legitimate,  and  result- 
ing by  the  clearest  implication  from  the  Constitution,  are  thus  disre- 
garded by  gentlemen,  they  still  profess  to  worship  the  Constitution.  Yes, 
worship  the  Constitution  ;  but  all  consequences  of  the  Constitution  they 
deny  and  deride.  Mr.  Rantoul  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  referred 
to  the  Con^itution  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  argument,  without  being 
rebuked ;  he  would  stiil,  hov/ever,  go  back  to  the  Constitution,  in  tlie 
present  case,  and  see  if  he  could  not  find  there  the  prohibition,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Boston  supposes  it  does  not  contain.  The  words  of  the 
Constitution  are,  that  the  legislature  shall  have  power  "  to  impose  and 
levy  proportional  taxes."  Is  it  proportional  to  raise  $45,000  a  year  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  people  east  of  the  bridge,  and  none  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  The  gentleman  from  Boston  had  com- 
pared the  tax  on  the  Warren  Bridge  to  the  bank  tax,  or  auction  tax,  or 
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license  tax ;  and  there  miglifc  have  been  some  color  in  the  comparisoo, 
if  it  were  proposed  to  tax  all  the  bridges.  Bat  to  raise  a  tax  on  Warrea 
Bridge  only,  is  predseiy  the  same  thing  as  if  onlj  one  bank  was  taxed, 
and  all  the  rest  exempted ;  or  as  jf  the  auction  tax  was  levied  on  one 
^ctioaeer  j  or  the  license  tax  on  one  inn-holder. 

Mr.  Rsnicul  continued.  The  Bill  of  Eights  declares  timt  the  property 
of  the  citizen  shall  not  be  taken  for  the  public  use,  without  rendering  an 
equivalent.  Now  what  equivalent  do  the  people  receive  from  the  War- 
ren  Bridge?  The  very  people  who  now  use,  and  have  used  it,  have 
themselves  paid  for  it,— -it  never  cost  the  State  a  dollar.  What  equi- 
valent does  the  State  render  ?  The  Sf-^te  surely  cannot  give  to  them 
what  is  already  their  own,  -—  what  they  Lave  bought  and  paid  for.  It  is, 
not  pretended  that  they  have  not  paid  for  it,  and  in  the  fullest  manner. 
Let  the  history  of.  the  bridge  be  ti^ed  and  stated.  The  State  has  the 
regulation  of  Charles  River,  the  navigation  of  which  will  be  obstructed 
by  erecting  another  bridge  over  it;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  con- 
venience to  the  public'  of  another  bridge  will  more  than  counterbalance 
the  fnconvenience  of  additional  obstruction  of  the  navigation,  and  the- 
!egtslatu:-o  therefore  permit  another  bridge  to  be  erected.  Individuals, 
then,  immediately  interested  build  the  bridge,  and  offer  to  surrender  their 
right  to  take  toll,  as  soon  as  the  bridge  is  paid  for  by  those  who  use  it. 
That  has  been  accousplished,  and  the  bridge  is  made  over  to  the  State 
as  a  public  highway,  and  what  right  has  the  Commonwealth —since  the 
le^lature  has  declared  that  the  public  necessity  requires  a  bridge  —  to 
put  a  toll-gate  on  that  bridge,  any  more  than  it  has  to  place  a  toll-gate 
on  the  highway  to  Ecxbury  ? 

Mr.  Bantoul  next  adverted^  the  Charles  River  Bridge, — that  bridge 
had  set  up  an  exclusive  claim  to  all  the  travel  over  the  river,  when  West 
Boston  Bridge  was  petitioned  tor ;  but  the  le^slature  would  not  listen 
to  their  pretensions,  though  it  allowed  the  proprietors  an  extension  of 
their  charter  for  thirty  years,  on  account  of  the  risk  they  had- incurred 
of  being  reimbareed  for  building  the  bridge  for  public  convenience, — but 
since  that  time  other  bridges  have  been  erected,  and  the  legislature  has 
Hot  granted  any  further  ostenstaa  of  the  Warren  Bridge  ch'aiter.  They 
considered  the  question  of  exclusive  right  disposed  of ;  and  the  building 
■  of  the  Cambridge  Bridge  ought  to  have  settled  the  question  forever.  It 
Is  plain  the  legislature  never  intended  to  admit  their  .claim  to  indemnity 
beyond  an  actual  reimbur  iementj  both  of  principal  and  interest,  ana 
^hich,  b^  the  by,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  of  the  charter,  they 
k&d  more  than  received.  The  Commonwealth  did  say  to  the  old  bridge, 
it  Is  true,  that  every  man  who  passed  over  it  should  paiy  toll  ?  but  the 
Commonwealth  never  did  say,  that  every  man  who  had  occasion  to  pass 
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fo?SE  B  oston  to  CharlestowE,  should  cross  over  that  bridge,  and  no  other. 
■  ^ke  bu/iders  of  thst  bridge  have  been  paid  over  and  over.  They  ;  have 
skived  a  millioa  and  a  half  of  dollars,  for  what  cost  them  §50,000  or 
460,000,  and  in  tlie  expanding  of  which  *hey  ran  no  risk,  ~  no  risk  that* 
$jther  reasonable  men  were  not  all  willing  to  incur  at  that  very  time,  and 
a^r  that  bridge  was  undertaken.  Yet  we  are  called  upon  to  j/ay  them 
^miv  agsin,  upon  the  score  of  the  great  risk  of  their  undertaking,  when 
;I3*S>  lisk  was  run,  as  the.  result  has  proved. 

.  We  are  told  that  the  present  stockholders  are  the  widows  and  orphans 
i  *  the  original  proprietors.  Orphans  they  must  be,  whose  parents  died 
lEji  ix  years  ago.  We  should  remember  that  the  present  burden  falls  up- 
.on  those  widows  and  orphans  who  have  become  so  in  our  diay,. who  have 
to  a  t'ss  that  bridge.  ■ 

■  - :  The  re  is  one  consideration  growing  out  of  the  amendment  proposed, 
which  Las  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  the  gentleman  from  Boston.  Il 
is,  thai,  ii  p.  vpcses  to  retain  the  money  received  for  tolls,  for  the  use  of 
hvidg-'.  vad  purposes  connected  with  it.   Now  the  gentleman  tells 
ihafc  ti  I       A  q  jestion  pending  at  Washington,  and  the  decision  may- 
be aj<};aiii  ^  ^—en  Bridge.   We,  however,  deny  that  there  is  any 
questi<i        .  -r/     Washington,  —  and  there  was  a  time,  too,  when  the 
gentlp^'v          :^i£  would  have  indignantly  repelled  the  doctrine,  that 
the  Sk     Jt  M^jsaachusett^  was  not  competent  to  decide  >  when  and 
where  her  own  brfd  ^es  should  be  built. . ;  Massachusetts,  a  sovereign  Stat«,. 
is  surely  competent  to  manage  her  own  concerns.   The  reference  of  a 
purely  domestic  matter  to  Washington j  is  only  one  instance  to  show  the 
tendency 'towards  consolidation,  manifested,  both  directly  and  indirectly,, 
by  certain  individuals;    But  admitting  the  decision  to  be  against  the 
!Warren  Bridge,  and  a  suit  is  brought  for  the  tolls;  where  is  the  money 
come  from?   By  the  present  law,  it  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the 
jQoinnionwealth,  from  which  it  will  soon  be  extracted  for  some  humbug 
speculation,  which  will  be  set  on  foot  the  mcKnent  it  can  be  got  hold  oR  , 
^  the  fifty  thousand  dollars,  not  a  dollar,  will  be  in  existence  at  the 

•  eloae  of  the.  yeaF,i  Means  and  ways  -will  speedily  bei  devised  to  equaii-^ 
derit  in  projects  from  wMcIi  :  the  people  will  .  never  derive  aajadvan- 
tege,  If  the  leghSature  would  invest  it  in  the  Great  West^  Baiiroad 
ifesy  talked  of  in  Faneuil  Hall  last  night,  some  ad  vantage  ta  the  State 
«|ight  accruer;  but  he  would  venture  to  prophesy^that  not  a  oent  would 
)??SP;find.it8,  way  into  a  channel  which  would  beneSt  the  people.  Ini. 
.€e^d  of  that,  there  would  spring  up  some  monopoly  to-bo  fedf  with  it  j 
&mQ  ncadcmy.to  be  endowed,  ^come  coliege-to^be-establislifed.  ■  ■  ■ 
;ic      ,]^tato&l*aeferred  to  Mr.  Simmons'  lemark,  that  m  -  attempt  had. 

|:pea;gmde  to.baIIy.t^^  sessioa  -He  woiad>aot;utte^^^ 
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Areata  -—  therS  was  no  need  of  aay  tbe  people  of  Massacliasetts  were 
not  disposed  to  acts  of  violence.  One  of  tbe  greatest  liots  that  evei? 
ocecirre^,  a&  Paris,  wa&  occasioned  by  the  country  people  opposing  tho 
coUectioa  of  tolls  at  tb  g^tes  of  Paris;  but  here,  there  would  "be  no 
not  J  the  people  would  i  jsort  to  a  peaceful  remedy  — ■  if  they  resorted  to 
aay—to  free  themselves  frora  the  burden  that  falls  so  heavy  on  them. 
With  a  very  small  part  of  the  aaoney  now  paid  for  toils,  a  line  of  steam 
ferry-boats  could  be  established,  wtich  would  relieve  the  bridges  from 
the  chief  portion  of  their  travel. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  with  great  vehemence  and 
pertinacity,  and  while  Mr.  Kantoul  was  speaking  in  support  of 
it,  on  account  of,  this  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  gave  way  to  a 
motion  to  adjourn.  Tbe  friends  of  the  bridge  monopoly,  sub< 
sequently  succeeded  in  continuing  the  laws  for  taking  toll,  to 
•the  second  of  March,  1836.  On  the  eleventh  of  that  jnonth, 
we  read  in  the  Gloucester  Democrat,  the  following  announce- 
ments'^ 

•  -J  - 

The  power  of  one  species  of  monopolizing  encroachment  is  brokeo. 
Warren  Bridge  is  at  last  free, -—-the  law  authorizing  the  taking  of  toll  at 
that  bridge  having  expired  on  the  second  instant,  and  the  legislature 
having  refosed  to  pasa  any  new  act  for  the  spunging  of  the  travelling 
public.  The  event  was  celebrated  with  great  animation  by  t^e  people 
Cff  Charleatown  and  vicinity. 

A  large  numbev  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  invited  guests,  including 
the  governor  of  the  State,  members  of  the  coundl,  senate,  and  house  of 
representatives.;  partook  of  a  collation  at  the  town  halL  Many  pertinenf- 
speeches  and  Bentimeats  were  called  forth  on  the  occasion.  We  select- 
&  few  of  the  toasts.  -vGovemor  Evorett  gave:— 

"  The  city  of  Boston  and  the  town  of  Gharlestown.  May  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  communication  between  them,  promote  the  common 
welfare,  a'ad  strengthen  the  bond  of  good  feeling." 

Mr.  Rtt'fltoul,  of  Gloucester,  being  called  on  for  a  sentiment,  remarked, 
That  thoy  hv.-  met  to  celebrate  the  termination  of  a  contest  for  a  prin- 
dple  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  commuai^. 
Cbarlestown  had  once  been  the  battle-ground  where  another  question 
was  «>onte8ted;-— the  great  question  of  American  independence.  It 
migh';  almost  be  said,  that  the  events  which  took  place  within  her  terri= 
tory  constituted  tbe  point  on  which  the  crisis  turned.  She  had  a  large 
shai,'©  of  the  sttfiering,  and  should  have  of  &e  glory  of  that  conflict.  B 
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^as  ttBfsoastitufional  taxation,  at^just  taxation,  ih&t  roused  the  resistance 
0f  wblch  so  prominent  a  scene  is  almost  within-  reach  of  my  voice,  and 
wlsieh  eonUaued  through  eight  years'  wav  against  unjust  taxation,  against 
pHacsples  which  threatened  to  lead  to  unconstitutional  taxation-  Cimiies- 
iiirn  furnished  the  battle-ground  again,  and  now  the  struggle  is  over,  wq 
ffleet  to  congratulate  one  another  upon  a  glorious,  and,  •  blessed  be 
heaven,  a  bloodless  victory.  The  parallel  might  be  run  out  into  partiuu- 
lars,  and,  in  abler  hands,  said  Mr.  R.,it  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting.  But 
BOfc  to  take  up  time  which  is  precious,  v^hen  we  have  so  many  6f  our 
xHends  to  be  heard  from  here.  I  will  only  add  that  the  principle  of  free 
sompetition  between  great  public  improvements  as  between  individual 
enterprises,  being  now  established,  an  obstacle  is  removed  from  under- 
takings to  promote  social  and  business  intercourse,  which  otherwise  have  , 
proved  most  baneful  to  the  general  interest,  if  not  fata!  to  their  pro- 
gress. I  propose  as  a  sentiment,  the  two  leading  epochs  in  the  history 
of  Charlestown ;  — 

«  The  17th  of  June,  1775,  and  the  2d  of  March,  1836.  May  Charles- 
town,  which  rose  like  a  phranix  from  the  ashes  of  the  17th  of  June, 
Sourish  and  prosper  more  abundantly  after  the  glorious  2d  of  March.*' 

Mr.  Solomon  Parsons,  one  of  the  marshals,  gave:  ~ 
/  ''Robert  Eantoul,  Jr.;  his  able  and  indefatigable  exertions  in  the 
e^jse  of  the  Warren  Bridge,  entitle  him  to  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
people  of  Charlestown." 

Sir,  said  Mr.  B.  in  reply,  that  I  fought  in  the  battle  of  liberty  and  had 
a  part  in  the  victory  which  rejoices  all  our  hearts,  ■*  *^  ''^  *  The  princi- 
p!e  we  have  established  Is,  that  the  people  of  Massachvisetts  have  a  right 
to  build,  with  their  own  money,  their  own  bridges  and  highways  j  and 
;wheE  built  and  paid  for,  to  travel  them  without  asking  leave  of  any 
esrporation.  This  principle  has  set  out  on  its  triumphant  march.  li 
will  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer.  It  wjU  pass  through  the 
'^tate.   I  give  you :  — 

"  The  triumph  of  principle." 

Mr.  Eantoul  remarks,  on  the  motioa  to  refer  to  the  next 
geaeral  court  the  remonstraace  against  the  passage  of  Mr. 
Cambreleng»a  bill,  Febraary  14, 1837  :  — 

.  Mr.  Speaker, — •  Sir  t  I  rise  to  support  the  motion  of  my  friend  from 
Ifawton,  to  postpone  the  subject-matter  of  this  debate,  and  refer  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  ^next  legislature.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  best  disposition 
tfasf;  can  be  made  of  it.   If  it  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  creed  in  poHticid 
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ioid  carefol  deliberation  is  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  confession^of  faitL 
E?e3rj  '  Tord  ^&uld  be  weigbed  j  eVory  principle  reduced  to  a  mathemat* 
s<5aylc6i^ainty,-  botii  in  F^ibstsnce  and  form.  For  tMs  scrupulous  precision, 
we  have  bow  no  tim?5. ;  The  fourth  of  March  is  clos  -^  at  hand.  There  ' 
is  no  seed  ef  hariylDg  through  tk's  legislative  anathem%  unlicked  and 
misshape©  as  it  is,  for  nobody  snpposes  the  bill  to  be  anathematized  v7ill 
pass  at; this  session.  Let  us  lay  the  paper  on  the  shelf,  then,  till  wiser 
men  than  we  are  come  here  next  year,  to  discnss  its  mysteries.  Tiiey 
can  begin  the  first  day  of  their  session,  if  they  like,  when  they  have 
plenty  of  leisnre  j  in  the  meantime,  the  jgentleman  from  Boston  (Park) 
can  write  a  pamphlet  to  enh'ghten  them.  But  let  us  go  about  our  ovra 
business^ the  basiness  for  which  the  people  sent  as  here. 

■Sir,;  the  gentleman  from  Nantuclcet,  in  his  ornithological  disquisitions, 
has  I^d  dcivn  some  broad  distinctions  between  dung-hUI  cocks  and  eagles, 
has  made  that  point  of  natural  history  so  clear,  that  one  would  have 
Hoagined  there  cdald  be  na  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other.  Yet  the 
g&ntleman  has  taken  this  white-feathered  fowl,  which  we  all  know,  from 
the  -under  his  special  protection  and  patronage,  and  his  wantoa 
imagination  has  metamorphosed  it  into  a  soaring  and  terrible  eagle,  with 
beak  «ind  talons  like  the  bird  of  Jove.  If  I-atrip  the  creature  of  bis 
borrowed  plumage  and  false  spurs>  and  show  it  to  be  what  in  very  troth 
it  ife,  a  mere  dung-hill  craven,  crowing  lustily  where  there  is  no  danger, 
b^ut  fit  for  no  service  that  tries  the  mettle,  he  must  blame  those  that 
foisted  the  ignoble  bird  upon  him  for  a  true  thunder-bearer. 
^  Sir,  the  gSntleman's  historical  recollections  are  even  worse  fitted  to 
his  purpose  than  Ms  oniithology.  With  such  a  purpose,  and  such  doo* 
txines  as  he  has  advocated,  how  dare  he  waken  those  spirit-stirring  re- 
miniscences of  She  opening  period  of  the  revolation  ?  I  thank  him  for  it^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  in  opposition  to  this  British  tory 
protest,  though  nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunately  suggested 
for  its  supporters. 

In  what  cause  did  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  stand  up,  (not 
on  this  floor,  as  the  gentleman  supposes,  but  where  they  did  stand,) 
asserters  of  American  liberty  ?  Were  they  clamoring,  like  ^he  gentle- 
man from  Nantucket,  for  more  taxation  ?  Were  they  imploring,  as  he 
does,  heavier  burdens  upon  themselves,  their  countrymen,  and  their 
posterity?  Was  their  constant,  eternal,  never- varying  cry,  tax  us 
heavily,  tax  us  thoroughly,  tax  us  universally,  in  all  places,  at  all  times, 
-oh  all  articles,  on  all  luxuries,  comforts,  and  necessities,  but  most  on 
what  is  most  necessary, — -on  raiment,  food,  and  fuel,  and  all  utensils  by 
which  we  earn  our  daily  bread  ?   Tax  our  raiment,  though  you  bring  us 


Iff  ;  tas  tlie  tools  of  oar  trsfSe,  though  jon  gna&  os  to  dust  j  tax  tb© 
foe!  ibafc  warms  us,  thoagb  we  perish  in  the  northern  cold  j  tax  the  feod 
which  susiaias  us,  though  we  starve  for  wiant  of  means  to  purchase  what 
will  satisfy  our  hiicger  ?  Tax  us  to  the  last  dollar.  Taxation  is  a  Mess- 
in^.  The  removal  of  taxation  is  a  curse.  Tax  as  all ;  but  tas:  'its:^ 
pooK  MAN  HOST !  "Wore  these  the  doetrmes  of  Hancock  and  Adaias  ? 
Was  this  the  "  A^jterican  system*'^  ftom  ^isty-ikv^Q  $s^(mty-jim  and 
^?  I  had  never  read  it^  nor  heard  it ;  I  had  never  dreamed  until  the 
.gestleman  announced  himself  as  the  successor  of  Samuel  Adams^  the 
BUsha  on  whom  had  fallen  the  niiantle  of  that  Elijah,  that  the  grievance 
which  drove  our  fathers  to  rebellion  was  the  absence  or  f%moval  of  t^es, 
and  that  they  achieved  revolution  to  secure  to  their  posterfty  forever, 
Intolerable,  causeless,  unconstitutional  taxation.  That  is  altogether  a 
BBW  view  of  the  subject.  Oh,  no,  sir !  If  traditi^  be  got  delusion,  if 
lustory  be  not  a  fable,  if  authentic  records  be  not  false  forgej^es,  the 
question  between  our  fathers  and  Great  Britain  was  identically  the  same 
that  is  now  arguing  between  the  gentleman  from  Nantucket  and  myselif. 
The  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles  was  upon  this  issue.  Lives,  and  ibx^ 
lanes,  and  sacred  honor  were  staked  upon  it.  Tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
were  cheerfully  laid  down  to  decide  it ;  but  the  gentleman  from  Nasi- 
tacket  takes  the  tory  side. 

\:  Sir,  I  stand  up  for  the  integrity,  for  liie  repubUcanism,  for  the  patriot- 
ism,  for  the '^American  system"  of  Samuel  Adams.  He  was  on  our 
own  side.  Sir :  would  that  the  gentleman  from  Nantucket  had  learned  in 
his  school.  All  the  holy  blood  of  the  revolution,  freely  poured  out  like 
water,  was  spilled  in  this  our  cause,  in  opposition  to  death,  to  the  favorite 
doctrine  of  a  m^ority  of  the  house,  in  opposition  to  unconstiiniiontd 
taxation,  I  say  "  unconstitutional  taxation/'  because  I  mean  so.  The 
whig  psffty  in  this  house  takes,  as  tisual^  the  old  tory  ground.  I  refer 
not  now  to  past  tariffs,  to  the  present  tarifl^  to  any  s^tion  of  congressj, 
peading  or  possible,  on  this  subject :  I  refer  to  the  action  of  this  house 
h&t  week  and  now.  The  remonstrance  seems  to  deny  to  the  government 
-the  power  of  reducing  the  taxes  of  the  people,  even  when  the  revenue  is 
stiperabundant  To  remove  this  objectionable  feature,  or  at  least  to 
sscertain  if  this  was  the  meaning,  I  oSered  an  amendment,  consisting  of 
five  i'egqlutions,  the  first  of  which  was  in  these  v/ords :  "  Resolved,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  legislaturoy  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of 
:i^pnblican  institutions,  and  dangerous  to  the  stalhility  of  the  Union,  to 
indse  from  the  people  by  any  form  of  taxation  a  revenue,  not  needed  by 
Jie  actual  wants  of  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the 
■.8%m&  among  the  States  or  the  people."  That  amendment  the  hous© 
wfased  to  print,  and  refused  to  allow  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  taken  npoa 
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ih-  Ahd  finally  rejected  ii  hy  a  strict  party  vot€j  in  a  tMn  house,  (272f 
ib  159,  Friday^,  Febraary  lO)'.   The  objection  to  my  amendn^t 
itnainly  directed  against  this  first  j^solution.  The  gentleman  from  Wdr^ 
eester  opposed  it  on-  the  groand  that  if  such  a  doctrine  were  admitted, 
and  a  surplus  should  accumulate,  the  taxes  might  be  reduced.  Several 
gentlemen  from  Boston  made  the  same  objection,  and  argued  also' that  " 
the  income  from  the  public  lands  might  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
government^  in  which  case  the  tariff  must  be  reduced  according  to  the  ' 
kmendment,  but  ought  not  to  bej  according  to  their  views.  For  this  very 
reason  the  amendment  was  rejected,  yet  it  has  not  been  pretended  that 
the  CJonstitution  6?  the  United  States  directs  or  authorizes  money  to  bo 
ndsed,  except  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  government.  . 
'  These  gentlemen,  theqa,  avo their  determination  to  do  all  they  can  t6 
continue  taxation  n^ needed  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  government;  in 
other  words,  they  avow  their  approbation  of,  and  desire  unconstitutional 
taxation. 

And  is  it  for  this  that  the  name  of  Samuel  Adams  is  invoked?  He 
and  the  whole  band  of  his  fellow  patriots  thundered  against  this  very 
heresy  unceasingly,  and  the  last  of  all  abuses  they  would  ever  have  er- 
pectied  is  this,  to  be  quoted  for  that  which  their  souls  abhorred.  Sir,  the 
bones  of  Samuel  Adams  would  hardly  rest  in  the  grave,  should  he  hear 
ihis  profanation  of  his  name.  The  gentleman  from  Nantucket  has  allowed 
pkQ  that  license  of  the  imagination  in  vrhich  he  indulges  so  freely.  If  I 
take  him  at  his  word,  i  shall  imagine  while  I  listen  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nantucket,  some  thorough-bred  toryof  the  ante*r.evolution  time, 
eloquently  expatiating  upon  the  blessings  of  British  taxation.  This 
empire  lives,  says  he,  by  taxes, — -commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture, 
labor,  all  thnve  hj proieetion-  The  protective  taxes  re&ch  everywhere; 
the  colonies  feel  only  their  portion,  and  in  truth  less  than  their  portion, 
of  the  common  burden,  while  the  general  prosperity  parvades  the  whole 
empire  through  all  its  extremities.  Do  away  these  taxes,  and  the  glory 
lOf  the  empire  has  departed  forever,  her  sun  has  gone  down  in  eternal 
darkness ;  you  here  in  America,  no  less  than  all  the  rest,  are  involved  in 
It^e  common  ruin. 

Such  is  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Nantucket,  if  you  carry  its 
(date  back  some  sixty  or  seventy  years.  It  is  the  very  toryism  which 
the  burping  indignation  of  Samuel  Adams  rebuked.  It  is  the  doctrine 
in  re|>rob,at{on  of  which  the  tea  went  overboard.  Lexington  and  Concord 
drank  in  bl<^  of  the  first  martyrs  in  resistance  to  it.  •Banker  Hill 
thundered  against  it.  It  was  checkmated  at  Saratoga  and  ^orktowiL 
Yet  the  gentlenaen  from  Nantucket,  Worcester,  and  Boston  call  up  frdin 
the  tomb  the  .rejwlutionary  reliijs  of  the  heresy  on  which  United' Amei?- 
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ica  Has  set  the  seal  of  condemnation ;  and  because  toryism  is  in  digraee, 
fii^  1)^tize  it  whiggery.  la  vain :  no  borrowed  name  cm  shield  it 
fifote detection;  no  cloak  of  hypocrisy  can  conceal  its  inherent  defor- 
giity.  This  legislature  may  resolve  whatever  they  please,  but  the  people 
^ff  Massachusetts  will  never  jom  in  any  prayer  for  the  imposition  or 
perpetuation  of  unconstitutional  taxation. 

The  great  Tolamonian  Ajax  of  this  new  American  system  told  us 
6nce^  his  better  days,  that  it  deserved  to  be  called  the  British  system, 
becausf.  it  was  borrowed  from  the  long  established  practice  of  Great 
Britain y  and  was  in  all  respects  the  reverse  of  our  own  established  prac- 
tice. £  ir,  this  is  true.  The  genuine  old-fashioned  American  system  is 
'  fireedom.  Sestriction  was  and  .  is  the  British  67Stem.  The  gentleman 
from  Worcester  fairly  takes  his  stand  upon  this  ground.  He  appeals 
boldly  to  the  example  of  Great  Britain.  He  tells  us  that  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  Great  Britain  are  the  fruits  of  her  restrictive  policy.  This 
I  deny,  Sir.  Her  greatness  to  her  insular  position,  to  her  coast  in- 
dented with  harborSj  to  her  mineral  treasure,  to  her  agricultural  wealth, 
to  the  freest  government  of  the  old  world,  to  the  ingenuity,  enterprise, 
perseverance,  and  indomitable  spirit  of  her  sons,  and  to  that  general  con- 
stitutional superiority  of  the  Saxon  race  which  we  share  in  common  with 
her.  Much  of  her  poverty,  much  of  her  suffering,  she  owes  —  it  can 
be  mathematically  demonstrated  that  she  owes  it— to  the  curse  of  une- 
qual, taxation,  to  the  restrictive  system.  But  suppose  I  grant  to  the 
gentleman,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  present  condition  of 
that  island  is  all  owing  to  those  heavy  taxes  which  he  eulogizes.  What 
then?  Is  there  any  thing  in  her  condition  which  a  republican  nation 
efivy?  Where  thousands  groan  in  misery  that  one  may  wallow  in 
wealth ;  where  the  tears,  and  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  laborer,  distilled 
•through  the  alembic  of  the  gentleman's  "  system,"  fertilize  the  broad 
domain  of  privileged  luxury ;  where  the  palace  rises  in  insulting  con- 
trast beside  the  hovel ;  where  squalid  want  gazes  despairingly  at  the 
■pampered  lord,  he  rolls  by  in  his  chariot ;  where  this  very  same  infer- 
fflid  system  grinds  the  bones  of  the  poor  to  make  bread  for  the  rich ;  is  it 
fherre  that  the  gentleman's  fondest  anticipations  for  his  country  are 
already  realized?  Is  that  the  altar  of  his  political  worship ?  Borne 
^^own  to  the  earth  'ivith  the  crushujg  weight  of  a  debt  which,  though  the 
gold  of  both  Indies  swell  her  coffers,  she  cannot  pay;  convulsed  and 
f&oldng  forward  to  convulsions  more  terrible,  perhaps,  than  the  agonies 
'of  revolutionary  France,  why  should  American  statesmen  counsel  for  us 
<»arse  that  brought  her  to  this  plight?  How  can  republican  states- 
Mi&K  admire  "the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,*' and  thi*ew  the  shi^i 
'Into  the  trough  of  the  sea  to  roll  away  her  masts  as  soc       >;he  storm 
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Tims  over,  and  become  Hie  watar-Iogged  and  uDmanageable  hulk  tliat  sli^ 
now  ie  f  A  bad  pilot  he :  and  long  will  the  crew  regret  that  they  did 
not  throw  him  overboard.  Yet  gentlemen,  jocosely  cailiug  themselvea 
whigs,  stand  upon  this  floor^  British  tories  of  the  Fitt  school,  advocating 
to  the  utmost  the  tory  policy  of  protection,  at  all  costs  wnd  all  hazards, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  natural  intei-ests  of  the  country,  of  all  sorts 
of  artificial  and  hot'bed  interests. 

The  gentleman  from  Nantucket  mounted  the  resolution  upon  the 
pinions  of  an  eagle,  commissioned  to  bear  the  lightning  of  his  wrath  to 
Washington,  having  indued  himself  in  the  patriotism  of  Samuel  Ad> 
ams,  to  which  I  hope  he  has  better  claims  than  this  British  policy  will 
over  establish  for  him,  next  falls  upon  the  unofiending  Mr.  Cambreleng, 
with  a  view  to  prejudice  us  against  its  author.    This  is  no  legitimate 
argument.   We  do  not  oppose  this  argument  on  account  of  the  quarter 
whence  it  comes.   We  try  it  on  its  merits,  and  condemn  it  on  its  demer- 
its.  So  let  us  deal  with  the  act.   It  is  neither  better  nor  worse  because 
it  is  Mr.X^ambrelcng's  bill.  But  lest  a  prejudice  may  have  been  excited, 
let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  charges  which  are  preferred.   First,  the 
gep^'' '  -m  lella  us,  "Mr.  Cambreleng  has  always  been  consistent  in  his 
vi.        i  conduct  I "  To  this  allegation  Mr.  Cambreleng  must  plead 
guilty, and  he  has, alas!  but  few  companions  in  his  i^ilt.    Had  on; 
great  New  England  senator  been  "  consistent"-— a  sin  of  which  no  sane 
jnan  will  .iccusa  him— he  would  have  been  found  side  by  side  with  Mr.  C, 
wrsthing  under  the  denunciation  of  the  gentlemen  from  Nantucket  and 
Worcester.   But  this  inconsistency  has  saved  him,  cnfi  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  must  suffer  alone.   But,  Sir,  besides 
bis  consistency,  he  bears  a  mighty  "bpcar,  which  thrusts  through  and 
through  the  manufacturing  interests."   I  must  beg  pardon  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nantucket;  though    confistenctf"  does  not  belong  to  Mf. 
Webster,  yet  the  ^ spear"  does,  and  I  cannot  allow  his  hard-earned  hon- 
ors to  be  transferred  to  Mr.  Cambreleng.  About  the  year  1824, 1  believe 
It  xras,  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  delega- 
tion in  congress,  at  Salem,  in  honor  of  their  opposition  to  what  is  now 
called  the  American  system.   The  leader  of  the  anti-tariff  party  of  tha(. 
day  was  toasted,  and  the  sentiment  ran  somewhat  afler  this  fashion : 
"  Daniel  Webster,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  is  stronger  than  a  weiver^e-. 
heam."   Most  richly  did  he  then  deserve  the  compliment ;  I  will  not  z\i 
hy  silent  and  see  it  token  from  him,  evea  if  he  has  taken  a  weaver'.^ 
beam  fok'  a  weapon,  and  throvi?n  down  his  trusty  spear,  it  shall  be  laid 
aside  for  its  right  owner ;  the  time  will  come  when  he  will  use  it  again. 
The  gentleman  from  Worcester  is  even  more  severe.   He  is  not  content 
to  charge  Mm  v/ith  bono  wing  Daniei  Webster's  spear,  and  with  consk- 
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i^cy,  w^IA  iie  did  not  borrow  from  ttat  gentlemanj  but  he  tells  us  furtlier' 
nobody  is  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cambreleiig'B  bill,  or  ojiposed  to  the  priod-' 
plesoftb's  remonstrance,  but  those  who  are  "afflicted  with  the  mGnbmania 
of  free  trade,"  and  that  Mr.  C.  ia,  and  always  has  been  tbe  great  prince 
«f  lunatics  on  this  subject."  The  monomania  of  freetbabbI  Siir 
M»  nation  went  to  war,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  for  free  trade  and 
Bailors*  rights^  We  disputed  the  empire  of  this  mistress  of  the  ocean,  we 
eaeountered  that  navy  of  a  thousand  frigates, — inheritors  of  the  glories 
of  Copenhageii,  and  the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar;  we  encountered  them, 
and  covered  ourselves  with  imperishable  fame,  in  that  unequal  contest 
for  FREE  TRADE  >  And  wc  that  in  our  youth  and  boyhood  beheld  the 
shock  of  the  two  nations  tilting  on  the  Atlantic  plain  for  free  trade, 
have  but  just  grown  to  manhood  when  we  hear  this  free  trade  sneered 
atj  in  our  public  councils,  as  a  monomania!  Lh,  glorious  madness 
indeed,  the  love  of  freedom  ^  o  a  passion  transcending  the  cold  reason 
which  sees  only  the  privileged  interest!  I  envy  not  that. cold  and  nar- 
row reason  which  only  reckons  dividends,  and  forgets  the  contributions 
from  which  they  were  accumulated.  The  people  of  this  Union  have  paid 
fleven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  gov^^niment,  and  more  than 
twice  that  sum  to  the  protected  interests,  yet  the  gentleman  from  Wor- 
cester forgets  the  poverty  from  which  the  surplus  of  these  treasures  has 
been  wrung,  and  remembers  only  the  heaps  into  which  they  have  been 
collected.  If  he  takes  not  a  more  comprehensive  view  than  this  of  tax-' 
aUon  and  its  effects,  he  will  never  go  mad  with  the  monomahia  of 
freedom. 

Sir,  this  monomania  of  free  trade  was  the  most  prevalent  disease  in 
iMs  part  of  the  country  a  few  years  ago.  The  free  trade  party  embodied 
ihe  learning  and  talent  of  this  city,  and  of  the  State  generally.  The 
Korth  American  Review,  edited  by  Edward  Everett,  was  one  of  the 
organs  of  that  party,  and  a  noble  organ  it  was ;  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation m  congress  was  possessed  with  the  monomania,  and  Daniel  Web- 
eJer,  then  the  champion  of  correct  principles  '-in.  political  economy,  was 
"the  g?eat  prince  of  the  lunatics,*'  if  the  gentleman  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  lunatic  hospital  (Mr.  K.)  is  correct  in  his  use  of  that  ex- 
pression. 

The  gentleman  from  Nantucket  entertains  the  opinion  that  the  ob- 
jections againsS  the  remonstrance  are  chiefly  against  its  phraseology: 
Bidegd,  Sir,  its  phraseology  is  very  objectionable.  In  the  time  of  Harry 
tbe  Eighth,  tlio  university  of  Oxford  issued  an  edition  c?  the  Bible  in 
which  the  word  "  not "  was  omitted  from  oiie  of  the  commandments. 
The  omission  was  supposed  rather  favor  some  of  the  characteristic  pro- 
^asitiea  of  the  father  of  the  Protestant  reformation  in  England,  yet  the 
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pluraseology  became  thereby  so  objectionable  that  his  majesty  imposed 
ti|>on  the  KOiT  ersity  a  fine  of  tea  thousand  pounds.  The  phrj^eology  of 
ihis  remonstrance  is  objectionable  precisely  in  the  Bairs  way,  because  it 
contains  propositions  Tiyhich,  in  the  opi  iion  of  many  of  ws,  are  directly 
the  reverse  to  the  truth.  This  hi  our  objection  to  the  phraseology, — w©^ 
cannot  vote  for  what  we  believe  to  be  false.  Those  who  believe  it  to  be 
true,  doabtless  can  vote  for  it  with  a  clear  conscience ;  httt  I  have  vot 
heard  any  man  avow  ye/i  that  he  believes  it.  The  gentleman  from  Boston, 
(Mr,  Gray,)  whose  exemplary  candor  I  always  admire,  tells  us  frankly 
&at  in  voting  for  this  extraordinary  document  he  allows  himself  a  cer- 
tain latitude  of  expression. 

We  do  cot  go,  says  he,  into  a  nice  arithmetical  calculation.  And  why 
sot?  The  gentleman  may  well  feel  an  antipathy  to  mathematics, since 
no  calculation  can  be  made  which  will  not  show  that  if  any  business 
cannot  live  under  a  virtual  protection  of  forty-f^ve  per  cent.,  the  cost  of 
further  protection  must  be  ten  times  greater  than  the  profit.  But,  says 
the  genUeman,  we  do  i\ot  deal  in  lady-Iike  and  holiday  terms,— we  do 
not  ask  if  every  sentence,  taken  separately,  is  literally  true ;  we  judge  this 
paper  as  a  whole.  But  who  compels  the  gentleman  &om  Boston  to  take 
it  as  a  whole,  bolting  without  mastication  the  sentences  which  he  does 
not  profess  to  believe  ?  There  is  no  haste  about  this  nmtter.  Why  not 
postpone  it,  till  there  is  time  to  modify  and  amend,  until  every  sentence 
ghali  be  literally  time  ? 

Such  a  course  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  some  tender  consciences, 
perhaps  too  tenders  who  cannot  vote  for  separate  sentences  which  tbey 
do  net  believe,  even  though  they  should  occur  in  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole  paper.  Tlio  gentleman  maintains  that  w©  must  allov:  ourselves 
the  latitude  which  an  ardent  lawyer  assumes  in  addressing  cs  Jm'y.  Sir^ 
the  ardent  lawyer  is  expected,  by  the  jury,  to  use  strong  language,  and 
there  is  another  ardent  lawyer  on  the  other  side  to  counteract  any  un- 
due impression  it  may  make,  after  which  the  cool-headed  judge  takes  off 
the  coloring  that  the  two  ardent  lawyers  have  laid  on,  and  exhibits  the 
facts  naked.  But  h  it  becoming  the  dignity  of  Massachusetts  in  a 
solemn  and  deliberate  State  paper  to  indulge  in  all  the  latitude  of  a  par- 
tial advocate  ?  When,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  are  we  to  speak  the  Uierai 
truth,  if  not  when  acting  as  grave  legislators  for  this  Ciommonwealtb,  in- 
terposing as  a  sovereign  State  to  advise  the  general  government  of  the 
whole  country,  Trith  the  sanction  of  the  oath  of  God  upon  us?  Is  this 
s  time  for  flighty  rhetoric ;  for  ^ild  esaggerstione,  the  truth  of  which 
every  friend  of  the  remonstrance  has  thus  far  declined  to  vindicate? 
'  But,  Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Nantucket,  in  the  fury  of  his  zeal  for 
tmconstitutional  taxation,  goes  a>  little  beyond  the  ardent  lawyer,  and 
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caters  on  the  domain  of  the  ardent  clergyman.  He  tells  the  genflemwi 
from  Hingham,  (Mr.  Folsom,)  who  moved,  the  other  day,  to  strike  out 
«the  death  warrant,"  that  this  language  is  figurcUive^oxiA  that  he  cannot 
tsonceive  how  one  should  object  to  it  who  is  in  the  habit  of  interpreting 
very  strong  figurative  language,  which  many  understand  literally  in  a 
different  sense,  to  mean  universal  salvation.  And  then  he  asks  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hingham  to  apply  the  same  principles  of  interpretation  to 
this  remonstrance,  that  he  would  to  certain  passages  of  Scripture.  Hiss 
the  gentleman  heard  my  friend  from  Hingham  preach,  or  does  he  judge 
of  his  mode  of  interpretation  only  from  comonon  rumor  ?  However 
that  n^ay  be,  I  am  not  the  less  astonished  at  the  construction  which  the 
gentleman  proposes  to  put  upon  the  passage.  He  must  be  aware,  how- 
ever, that  congress  would  never  guess  at  it  without  a  clue, — and  I  pre- 
sume he  intends  to  add  a  note  after  the  words  "  death,  warranty"  saying, 
"this  h  a  strong,  oriental  hyperbole,  siguifymg  universal  salvation."  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  however,  that  if  he  means  so,  it  would 
he  much  better  to  say  so,— to  strike  out  the  "figurative  expression,"  and 
insert  the  " literal  truth,"— to  strike  out  "death  warrant"  and  insert 
"universal salvation,"  so  that  it  shall  read  "the  passage  of  the  aforesaid 
bill  into  a  law,  we  believe  would  be  the  universal  salvation  of  the  manu" 
facturing  establishments  of  New  England."  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  make  the  motion,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake,  and  the  phrase- 
ology shall  become  less  objectionable  ? 

In  sober  seriousness,  I  cannot  think  it  any  thing  more  than  an  idle 
quibble,  to  pretend  that  the  phrase  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Hingham,  means  any  thing  else  than  that  this  bill  would 
totally  ruin  our  manufacturing  establishments,  —  a  proposition  which  no 
man  in  the  house  has  yet  proposed  to  believe,  and  which  several  friends 
of  the  remonstrance  have  admitted  they  did  not  believe.  Sir,  when  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  taken,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  some  two  or  three 
hundred  members  of  this  house  do  believe  this  startling  proposition,  I 
shall  look  on  with  wonder  Fjid  astonishment.  I  shall  be  unable  to  com- 
prehend how  it  is  that  they  have  kept  the  secret  so  long.  I  shall  ask 
myself  in  vain,  why  is  it  that  no  one  of  these  gentlemen,  unless  it  be  the 
committee  who  reported  the  remonstrance,  gave  us  any  intimation  before 
his  vote,  though  challenged  again  and  again  to  avow  it,  that  he  be- 
lieved in  the  litercd  truth  of  the  creed  to  which  he  is  ready  to  set  his 
same  upon  the  record. 

Sir,  gentlemen  who  conscientiously  believe  the  remonstrance  to  be 
troe,  can  conscientiously  vote  for  it.  I  should  sia  against  my  own  cca- 
sdesce,  and  stand  self-condemned.  With  reference  to  my  own  vote,  and 
3ie  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  declaration  which  that  vote  will  convey  tQ 
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the  world,  I  laay  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Grattan,  "If  I  should  vote  iMB 
measure,  I  should  vote  an  impudent,  an  insolent,  and  public  lie." 

The  editor  of  the  Ne-w  York  Evening  Post  pays  a  high  come 
pliment  to  Mr.  Rantool  ia  the  following  remarks :  — 

-  MoNOPOLT  m  MASSAcmjBESTS.— The  following  sketch  of  a  debate 
tfcken  from  the  columns  of  the  Motmng  Post,  will  show  that  there  are 
some  fast  friends  of  equal  rights  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  they  are 
exerting  thcifiselves  to  some  purpose.  Mr.  Bantoul  is  one  of  the  ablest 
^tagonists  of  monopoly  in  that,  or  any  otlier  State. 

The  debate  arose  on  .  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  incorporate  the 
Mansfield  Mining  Company,  .  wHch,  as  it  had  been  reported,  enabled 
Ihs  company  to  purchase  aad  tiold  real  estate  without  linut  as  to  location. 
,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  mdved  that  the  bill  should  be  reconunitted 
for  further  examination  and  inquiry. 

Mr.  Rantoul  agreed  with  Mr.  Thomas  that  the  present  was  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  recur  to  first  principles,  and  arrest  the  rage  for  incorporai 
tions.  The  house  could  not  proceed  with  too  much  deliberation  upon 
the  subject  Individuata  were  constant*/  giving  way  before  the  marcb 
of  corporations ;  and  he  had,  actually  heard  a  common  lawyer  say  he 
hoped  to  see  the  day  when  the  whole  State  would  be  inhabited  by  cos 
porations.   The  lawyer  was  replied  to  by  the  remark,  that  when  they 
did  so,  they  would  drive  out  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  j  innuendo — thai 
the  freemen  of  Massachusetts  would  never  submit  to  be  'the  subjects  of 
the  corporations.   He  was  in  favor  of  re-committing  the  bill,  as  he  was 
utterly  opposed  to  its  principles,  ~  it  gave  to  the  corporation  an  unlim- 
ited range  aad  duration.   To  pass  it,  would  be  to  grant  an  eternal  and 
immortal  existence,  as  far  as  human  power  could  do  so,  to  a  creature 
without  a  soul,  with  the  privilege  of  roaming  at  large  through  the  Cosp" 
monwealth.  If  we  were  to  have  such  a  soulless  monster,  he  would  pre- 
fer to  have  it  restricted  to  some  limits,  that  we  may  know  where  to  find 
it,  if  it  violates  the  charter  given  to  it  by  its  .  creator.  Mr.  Eantoni 
regarded  the  general  statute,  which  gives  to  the  legislature  a  jiower  te 
revoke  the  charters,  i£  violated  by  corporations,  as  a  dead  letter,  anfi 
notoriously  inoperative.   You  may,  said  he,  walk  down  State  street  aau 
hear  youraelf  sneered  at,  for  supposing  that  the  legislature  can  <»ntrol 
them  under  that  general  law.   Yes,  the  power  ,  of  the  government  Is 
daily  derided  in  State  street,  and  set  at  defiance  constantly  by  the  cot- 
porations.   To  go  on  increasing  these  corporations  would  be  the  height 
madness,  unless  the  people  wished  to  be  ruled  by  them,,  instead  of  the 
government  .  - 
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The  following  are  Mr.  Uantoul's  views  respecting  Oaths: — > 

:  Every  attempt  to  discredit  a  witness  at  court  for  showing  his  char- 
acter for  truth  to  be  notoriously  bad,  seems  to  be  a  tacit  admission,  that 
a  man  who  cannot  be  believed  without  an  oath,  cannot  be  credited  with 
one.  If  we  could  place  .no  confidence  in  the  witness's  word  out  of  court, 
we  should  H  slow  to  credit  him,  though,  he  stood  unimpeached  upon  the 
stand.  If  a  inan  were  giving  in  his  testimony  under  oath,  and  no  at- 
tempt were  made  to  impeach  him,  still,  if  he  were  known  to  be,  by  one 
of  the  jurors,  a  man  of  doubtful  veracity,  and  that  juror  could  discover 
any  motive  operating  upon  his  mind  to  make  him  swerve  from  the  truth, 
he  would  give  no  weight  to  his  testimony.  Two  classes  of  men,  then,  the 
notorious  liar,  and  the  man  of  doubtful  veracity,  are  not  to  be  believed 
under  oath.  For  whom  then  is  an  oath  necessary?  Not  for  the  man  of 
undoubted  truth  and  honesty,  for  it  is  superfluous  to  place  any  incentives 
before  him. 

On  no  class  then  do  they  operate.  They  do  not  create  uprightness, 
where  it  is  wanting,  nor  strengthen  it  where  it  already  exists ;  and  we 
may  set  it  down  as  unquestionable,  that  where  there  is  no  abiding  prin- 
ciple of  honesty  or  integrity  in  a  man,  the  mere  administration  of  an 
oath  will  not  inspire  him  with  a  sacred  regard  for  truth.  If  the  p^ns 
and  penalties  of  perjury  have  no  terror  for  him,  if  the  loss  of  character 
and  respect  among,  men,  and  the  disgrace  that  must  await  his  family  and 
fdends  in  consequence  of  it,  does  not  affect  him,  and  he  can  still  the 
voice  of  conscience,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  he  can  proceed  on© 
step  further,  and  disregard  his  oath. .  "When  he  has  passed  all  these  ob- 
stacles on  the  road  to  falsehood,  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  an  oath 
wtti  arrest  his  steps,  and  recall  him  to  the  path  of  truth  ?  These  are  the 
great  and  primary  restraints,  and  when  a  man  has  broken  loose  from 
them,  all  the  oaths  you  can  impose  will  fail  to  bind  him,  if  he  be  under 
the  influence  of  any  motive  to  disregard  them. 

Mr.  Bantoui's  course  in  the  legislature  was  distinguished  not 
only  by  a  fearless  avowal  of  democratic  principles,  and  a  strenu- 
Qus  advocacy  of  democratic  measures,  but  also  by  a  liberality 
of  sentiment  which  overleaped,  in  many  instances,  the  bounds 
of  party  and  of  sect.  He  abhorred  the  spirit  of  religious  in- 
tolerance. In  an  article  in  the  Gloucester  Democrat  of  Janu- 
ary, 1835,  he  says : 

Brutal  religious  bigotry  made  an  exhibition  of  its  true  character  a 
short  time  since  in  the  Charlestown  outrage,  (burning  of  the  convent). 
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■We  especlaliy  abbor  that  narrow  spirit  of  8ectana:iii8m;  whether  in  reli- 
gWHi  fflr  poKti<»,  which  cariies  division  upon  abstract  and  difficult  ques 
tion^  into  the  intercourse  of  private  life.  If  one  line  carries  the  m^l  on 
Sunday,  is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  not  ride  in  their  coaches  oc 
week  days  ?  If  one  man  sees  a  truth  which  you  cannot  see,  or  is  an- 
able  to  discern  a  truth  which  is  plain  to  your  eyes,  is  that  a  reason  for 
shunning  his  society,  blackening  his  repntaUon,  or  discountenancing  bib 
industry?  If  the  members  of  the  oldest  church  in  the  world,  who  be 
lieve  themselves  to  be  treading  in  the  stepn  of  apostles,  saints,  aad  mar- 
tyrs,  caonot  look  with  the  same  dislike  that  we  do  on  a  certain  venerable 
institution,  even  if  we  are  sure  that  they  are  wrong  and  we  are  right 
even  if  wo  cbum  to  ourselves,  aa  many  of  us  practically  do,  that  infallibil-^ 
itf  which  we  deny  to  the  pope,  stili  this  cannot  be  a  valid  reason  fo^ 
gathering  mobs  to  attack  them,  burning  down  their  hooses,  and  threatea- 
ing  their  lives. 

In  the  session  February  25th,  1835,  a  bill  was  reported  in  the 
house  recommending  the  payment  of  indemnity  to  the  proprie- 
toT&  of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  which  bad  been  wantonly  de- 
stroyed by  a  mob.  The  discussion  of  this  bill  called  out  sqme 
of  the  ablest  talent  of  the  house.  Mr.  Bantoul's  speech  wal 
oise  of  the  best  of  the  session. 

^  His  presuming  to  make  this  eloquent  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
house  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  was  ungenerously  repre^ 
eented  in  a  partisan  paper  of  the  day  as  an  eiSbrt  "  to  com t  the 
applause  of  those  classes  of  the  people  who  were  influenced 
moi^  by  cant  and  declamation,  than  by  honest  principle  and 
sound  reasoning."  To  which  insulting  and  ridiculous  charge 
the  Gloucester  Bemocrat,  says: — "Mr.  EantonI,  O  the  cow- 
ard! courts  applause  and  popularity,  by  voluntarily  connect- 
ing himself  with  a  small  minority,  on  the  very  question 
which  has  excited  more  popular  feeling  and  odium  against  the 
minor^ty-y  than  any  ether  during  the  session." 

The  charge  against  which  Mr.  Eantoui  vindicated  the  Ca- 
tholics, was  that  of  not  bearing  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
government  of  the  country  of  which  they  axe  citizens.  Tbig 
cfaavge  he  proved  to  be  utterly  groundless  and  false,  not  by  cant 
amd  declamation,  but  by  an  irresistible  accumalatioK  of  histori 
cs!  t€stireoHy  sod  ixndispoted  facts.  No  member  of  the  legis- 
h^tum  was  probably  less  a  bsMeve?  than  Mr.  Eantoui,  in  the  dis-- 
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tinctive  docfeines  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  question  upon 
whieh  hB  spoke  was  one  not  of  theology,  but  of  civil  right  and 
justice ;  and  in  that  cause  he  knew  no  f6ar.  He  proved  this 
<iot  only  by  this  speech  on  the  convent  indemL.oy  question,  but 
by  every  thing  he  advanced  on  various  topics  touching  liberty 
of  conscience.  He  had  no  faith  that  a  sound  and  healthy  mo^ 
-^ity  could  be  established  in  the  sentiments  of  the  public  by  a 
vote  of  the  house.  This  is  evident  from  what  he  said  on  the 
Ocense  Bill,  already  referred  to.  It  is  further  manifest^  in  his 
remarks  on  a  proposition  in  a  report  of  the  cotnmittee  to  revise 
the  statutes  to  prohibit  travelling  on-  Sunday,  unless  induced 
by  necessity  or  charity.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "rather  too.late  to  ad- 
vance a  doctrine  so  utterly  incompatible  with  liberty  of  agtton 
and  conscience.  The  wisdom  of  departed  legislators,  con- 
strained them  to  blot  from  the  records  of  civilization,  enact- 
ments at  which  every  sentiment  of  honor,  morality,  and  inde- 
pendence revolt,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  an  attempt 
?ihould  now  be  made  to  revive  doctrines,  the  suppression  of 
which  an  enlightened  people  have  approved.  It  would  seem 
we  have  some  men  among  us,  who  think  the  people  utterly  in- 
capable of  taking  care  of  themselves  or'their  consciences  with- 
out being  tied  to  the  apron  striLgs  of  the  legislature." 

His  moral  independence  is  signally  shown  in  his  rational 
fiews  on  the  subject  of  moral  reform.  As  temperance,  or  the 
subjection  of  the  appetites  and  passions  to  the  command  of 
season,  is,  like  every  other  virtue,  in  a  great  degree  dependent 
on  education,  Mr.  Rantoul  believed  that  excess  in  drinking,  like 
any  other  sensual  excess,  v/as  to  be  prevented  or  corrected 
chiefly  by  moral  means.  In  reference  to  a  bill  regulating  the 
^le  of  liquors,  which  was  before  the  Massachusetts'  house  of 
representatives,  in  1835,  he  said :  — ■ 

If  the  government  has  a  right  to  prevent  one  man  from  selling  it  for 
coQsumption,  it  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  manufacture ;  but  as  it  can- 
not constitatioaally  do  either,  ^e  hold  that  the  best  and  most  effectual 
plan  would  be,  to  make  intemperance  a  crime  and  punish  it  as  such ; 
punish  the  reftiiler,  who  sells  to  every  person  who  it  is  known  makes  an 
iiaproper  use  of  it.  In  this  way  the  constitutional  doubts  would  be  re-, 
^ovei,  £md  the  desirable  object  wouM  fee  attained  of  cuppressing  mtem." 
peranee.   We  believe  each  a  plan  wouH  remove  mcny  of  the  diScultiea 
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ijnder  is^rMch  tbe  friends  of  temperance  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  if 
would  accoxnplisb.  the  doable  purpose  of  suppressing  intemperance,  au^l 
securing  to  the  people  equal  rights  and  privileges.  Intemperance, 
like  all  other  follies  and  vices,  must  be  put  down  by  virtue  of  pub. 
lie  opinion.  When  severe  and  unequal  restraints  are  imposed,  from  that 
moment  opposition  .ind  resistance  will  spring  up,  and  the  best  wishea  of 
the  friends  of  the  cause  will  be  defeated.  It  is  an  evil  that  cannot  be 
rooted  out  in  a  month  or  a  year,  and  if  its  friends  pursue  a  straightfor- 
ward course,  using  no  other  means  than  example,  reason,  and  argumeni^ 
their  most  sanguine  hopes  will  be  realized.* 

»  ' 

In  accordance  with  these  opinions  he  moved  an  order  in  the 
house  "  that  the  judiciary  committee  report  a  law  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  of  drunkenness." 

.As  a  further  illustration  of  Mr.  RantouPs  reliance  upon  the 
beneficent  influences  of  intellectual  and  moi'al  culture,  for  the 
advancement  of  temperance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  fol 
lowing  extract  from  the  Gloucester  Democrat,  expressive  of 
8ent2<n3ents  similar  to  those  above  stated. 

.  We  will  not  see  a  righteous  cause  brought  into  disrepute,  and  the- 
steady  and  sure  advancement  of  a  great  reform  checked  or  stopped  b^ 
the  rash  and  injurious  policy  of  professed  friends.  If  the  real  friends 
of  temperance  wish  to  see  the  cause  advance,  they  must  set  their  faces . 
against  every  attempt  to  coerce  honest,  upright,  good  citizens,  who  think 
differently  from  them,  of  a  traffic  which  the  federal  government  sanc- 
tions, which  has  been  carried  on,  with  some  few  restrictions  to  be  sure, 
ever  since  the  landing  of  our  Puritan  fathers,  and  to  which  some  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  temperance  owe  their  fortunes. 

No  lasting  or  permanent  good  can  come  of  any  reform,  unless  it  be 
brought  about  by  calm  appeals  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  men, — 
conviction,* — by  moral  influences. 

It  is  as  idle  to  attempt  to  drive  men  to  do  this  or  that  thing,  as  it- 
T70uld  be  to  undertake  to  shut  out  from  the  earth  the  light  of  heaven. 
Let  justice  be  done  without  fear  or  favor. 

In  the  Democrat  of  March  28th,  1837,  occur  the  following  re- 
marks on  an  article  in  a  warrant  for  a  town  meeting,  propos- 
ing to  choose  a  commitfee  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the 
license  laws :-—  . 


'  *  GIoEcester  Democrat,  April  7th,  1835. 


^KWhot  more  isqmsitonal  or  arbitiraiy  xoeasnr^  be  conceived,  tbaaa 
{he  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  getting  ap 
pn>secatioQ8  and  plunging  their  fellow-citizens  into  vexatious  and  ruin- 
sjna  lawsuits  ?  In  what  code  of  morals  do  the  advocates  of  tins  measure 
3nd  authority  for  such  a  scandalous  project?  If  they  should  search  the 
iinnals  of  despotism  back  to  the  bloody  law3  of  Draco,  they  could  find 
nothing  more  arbitrary  or  despotic  They  would  see  nothing  in  all  the 
•3ark  details  more  abominable  than  the  sending  of  spies  and  agents  to 
■Iraw  their  chosen  victims  before  judicial  tribunals. 

Is  it  by  prosecutions,  nnes,  and  imprisonment,  that  the  public  are  to 
ae'enligbtened,  or  the  errors  in  public  opinion  eradicated  ?  We  believe 
it  is  rather  by  mild  expostulation.  Persuasion  must  be  used.  Argu- 
ments must  be  commended  to  the  people  with  the  kindness  of  charity,^ — • 
supported  by  reason,  and  urged  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
sights  and  feelings  of  all  men.  But  if  we  appoint  a  board  of  inquisitors 
to  prowl  about  and  shake  the  terrors  of  a  public  prosecution  over  the 
heads  of  the  people,  we  banish  all  kindly  feelings,  and  arouse  at  once  all 
the  bad  passions  of  oar  nature. 

Whenever  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  appears  in  the  community,  or  a 
great  nuisance  exists,  it  will  always  arouse  those  on  whom  it  operates, 
ao  soon  as  it  becomes  intolerable,  and  therefore  is  a  fit  subject  for  prose- 
cution. We  may  set  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  a  public  prosecntion  is 
unnecessary  while  the  individuals  affected  by  the  evil  are  not  provoked 
to  get  it  up  and  carry  it  forward.  To  appoint  a  committee  for  such  an 
object,  would  be  officiously  endeavoring  to  draw  down  upon  individuals 
the  vengeance  of  the  State.  The  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  might 
suffer.  Any  man  might  be  accused ;  and,  however  innocent,  wovld  be 
snbjected  to  the  pains  and  expenses  of  a  lawsuit,  before  he  could 
his  innocence  apparent.  Furthermore,  if  there  should  be  a  standing 
committee  for  prosecutions,  it  would  furnish  a  temptation  for  the  liti^ous 
and  quarrelsome  to  hunt  each  other  down  with  indictments.  It  would 
he  found  a  convenient  mode  for  revenge.  Every  man  in  the  conomuuitj 
^ould  be  in  danger ;  and  thus  we  should  establish  an  inquest  in  this  en- 
Jghtened  age,  for  which  we  could  find  no  parallel,  except  in  the  doings 
of  the  odious  star  chamber,  or  the  still  more  tyrannical  achievements  of 
*he  Irish  informers.  . 

,  These  opinions,  so  clearly  expressed,  and  so  accordant  with 
Ms  general  political  principles,  and  bis  convictions  that  moral 
means  were  to  be  chiefly  depended  on  to  promote  the  great  obf 
Jects  of  moral  reform,  are  all  in  sobstance  that  he  has  left  ■'ss  m 
writing  to  indicate  his  views  of  so  interesting  a  subjecfe 
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2  in  relation  to  religious  toleration,  his  course  on  the  convent 
question  was  not  more  philosophical  or  independent  than  in 
the  debate  on  the  Witness  Bill.  Mr.  Blake,  having  remarked 
that  the  administration  of  oaths  was  a  Christian  institution,  Mr. 
Kahtoul  replied  that  it  was  of  heathen  origin;  and  that  for  the 
first  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Church,  giving 
to  the  text,  "  swear  not  at  all,"  a  literal  interpretation,  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  required  by  the  Roman  laws ;  and  for  resisting 
their  administration,  they  had  been  persecuted  and  put  to  death. 
They  would  not  swear  by  gods  in  which  they  had  no  belief, 
and  by  persecuting  them,  and  by  depriving  them  of  their  rights 
and  lives  for  that  refusal,  the  Roman  emperor  did  precisely  the 
same  as  our  courts  do  now,  by  outlawing  a  witness  because  he 
does  not  believe  as  Christians  do.  Ms,  Bantout  said,  that  Chris? 
tians  did  not  adopt  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  until  the  Empe« 
ror  Constantine  espoused  the  Christian  religion. 

Mr.  Ranto  j1  gave  way  to  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and  gave  the. 
conclusion  of  his  remarks  on  the  Witness  Bill,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Blake,  February  23, 1837,  as  follows 

My  main  objection  to  this  amendment  is,  that  I  ami  in  favor  of  the  whole 
biU  as  it  now  stands.  The  object  of  a  judicial  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  truthj^ 
in  order  to  do  justice.  Why,  then,  shut  our  eyes  to  any  of  the  sources  of 
truth?  In  every  other  inquiry  we  examine  all  the  witnesses,  and  give 
them  all  the  weight  they  seem  to  deserve.  Much  more  should  we  do 
this  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  the  exclusion  of  a  single  witness  often 
reverses  the  appearance  of  the  case,  and  works  gross  and  manifest 
injustice. 

This  disqualification  seems  to  be  persisted  in  from  a  feeling  of  hati*ed 
to  the  infidel.  Not  that  he  is  disqualified  from  telling  the  truth, 
which  all  men  tell  ,  naturally,  hut  he  is  excluded  from  court  to  punish 
hun.  On  whom  then  does  the  punishment  fall?  Generally  upon  the 
party  who  calls  the  witness,  and  who  is  guiltless  of  the  sin  of  not 
believing.  He  is  made  to>  suffer,  although  he  hears  for  the  first  time  of 
this  defect  after  the  witness  is  on  the  stand. 

But  suppose  you  could,  in  all  cases,  punish  the  unbeliever  himself, 
without  harming  any  innocent  person,  what  is  the  crime  for  which  you 
punish  him  ?  Belief  is  involuntary.  It  is  therefore  no  merit ;  nor  is 
disbelief  a  demerit.  To  one  mind  certain  evidence  is  conclusive;  to 
another  it  carries  no  conviction.  Let  any  nan  tiy  to  believe  that  a  tri- 
angle Is  a  circle,  and  if  he  were  to  gain  the  wealth  of  worlds  he  cannot 
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00  the  man  who  sees  tlie  existence  of  the  Deity  written  as  it  were  with 
orsonbeam  on  every  page  of  the  great  volume  of  nature,  cannot  disbe» 
lieve.  Should  he  punish  the  man  who  is  blind  to  that  sublime  truth? 
M-  well  might  the  majority,  who  .possess  a  healthy  vision,  punish  the 
jaundiced  because  they  cannot  see  objects  in  their  true  colors. 

But  if  we  are  to  assume  to  ourselves  that  infallibility  which  Protestant 
Christians  deny  exists  on  earth, — if  we  are  to  create  ourselves  into  si^ 
hundred  popes,  and  determine  by  a  major  vote  whose  belief  is  suflBicient 
before  God,  and  who  is  to  be^spumed  and  trampled  on  like  a  worm,  be- 
cause he  does  not  profess  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  upon  what 
principle  shall  we  draw  the  line  ?  Why  not  banish,  and  scourge,  and  hang 
Quakers  and  Baptists,  as  our  pious  fathers  did,  within  sight  of  the  spot 
on  whi6h  this  state-house  stands  ?  Or,  if  you  have  both  the  right  and 
ihe  power  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  why  not  bring  to  trial  and 
execute  men  for  a  solemn  compact  with  the  devil,  according  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors  ?  Sir,  if  the  government  is  to  meddle  with  a  man's 
religion,  his  conscience,  his  private  thoughts,  I  know  not  where'they  are 
to  stop.  The  union  of  Church  and  State,  heathen  persecutions,  Spanish 
inquisitions, — the  intolerance  which  drove  the  pilgrcinis  from  their  native 
island  to  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  more 
cruel  intolerance  of  those  pilgrims  themselves,  which  drove  Roger 
WillianM  through  the  winter's  snow  to  Providence,-^the8e  and  all  kindred 
enormities  may  be  defended  and  justified  by  the  logic  which  gives  to 
goverimaent  the  power  to  adjudicate  upon  men's  creeds,  and  allow  to  one 
advantages  which  it  denies  to  another. 

>  Frail,  erring,  and  presumptuous  man !  Why  undertake  to  be  wiser 
than  your  Maker?  He  has  made  no  outward  and  visible  distinction  be- 
tween the  unbeliever  and  his  fellows.  He  has  not  stamped  upon  the 
visage  of  the  atheist  the  seal  of  his  reprobation.  Are  not  all  men  breth- 
ren, childen  of  a  common  Parent,  created  in  the  same  image  ?  Do  they 
mi  all  breathe  the  same  air,  enjoy  the  light  of  the  same  sun,  exist  upon 
!he  same  bounty  of  the  Giver  of  good  ?  God  governs  all  by  equal  laws, 
'^y  laws  which  in  this  mortal  state,  and  as  far  as  human  eyes  can  reach, 
reward  or  punish,  not  sjpeculative  belief,  but  moral  conduct.  Shall  we 
sxempt  from  the  protection  of  our  laws,  Tvhich  profess  to  protect  all, 
certain  individuals  for  their  religious  sentiments,  when  we  have  sworn 
that  no  man  shall  be  hurt  or  molested  for  his  religious  sentiments  ?  God 
admits  the  atheist  into  the  temple  of  nature,  and  invites  hixn  to  worship 
there ;  let  us  hope,  that  though  now  blind  to  the  presence  of  the  presiding 
deity,  the  scales  may  one  day  fall  from  his  eyes,  and  that  he  may  joyfully 
accept- the  gracious  invitation.  Let  us  not  confirm  hini  in  his  6rror  by 
closing  agmnst  him  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  justice.    Let  as  not,  by 
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persecntion  and  oatrage,  kindle  in  his  breast  a  fanaticism  in  error,  a 
forioas  zeal  of  proselytism,  which  may  prove  the  prolific  source  of  more 
atheism  than  coid-blooded  speculation,  nninspired  by  the  sufTering  of 
wrong,  conld  produce  to  the  end  of  time.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  h 
not  only  the  seed  of  the  church,  but  the  blood  of  the  heretic  is  the  seea 
of  hereiiy.  If  you  would  propagate  atheism,  then  do  the  atheist  a  greal 
and  public  wrong,  and  let  him  hereafter  carry  on  his  crusade  against 
s>8ligioQ  under  the  banner  of  justice.  But  if  you  do  not  wish  the  athe- 
ist lo  extend  his  principles  to  thousands  who  are  now  good  Christians,  by 
means  of  tho  sympathy  your  laws  create  in  his  favor,  then  make  him 
&&3  end  equal  with  yourselves,  as  he  was  born ;  then  restore  to  him  the 
nataral,  essectia!,  and  unalienable  rights  of  which  the  law,  without  war- 
rmt  from  the  (Constitution,  has  deprived  him. 

The  Emperor  Julian,  the  apostate,  said  of  the  Christians,  Let  us  pit^ 
themi  sot  hate  them,  for,  said  he,  theif  are  already  sufficiently  unfortunate 
in  being  in  error  in  such  important  matters.  It  would  be  well  for  GhriB 
tioos  to  learn  a  lesson  of  toleration  from  this  heathen.  We  may  compagc 
eiosate  the  condition  of  the  sceptic,  but  we  are  not  commissioned  to  inflict 
npoa  him  retribution  for  his  blindness.  Why  then  exclude  him  from  all 
olRces  of  trust  or  honor,  and  withdraw  from  his  property,  his  hberty,  and 
his  life  the  protection  of  the  laws  ? 

If  the  President  of  the^United  States,  chosen  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  electors,  or  the  governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  unanimously 
elected,  \vere  challenged  as  an  atheist,  and  sufficient  proof  exhibited  of 
the  fac?,  he  could  not  enter  on  his  ofSce,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
gentlciBan  from  Boston,  for  he  could  not  be  sworn.  Does  the  gentleman 
bcUeve  t!ie  express  will  of  the  people  could  be  defeated?  and  does  he 
approve  of  ouch  a  power?  Yes,  and  he  approves  also  of  his  outlawrjc 
Interdieiion  from  fire  and  water  could  hardly  be  more  fatal.  He  cannot 
give  his  books  in  evidence,  he  cannot  take  the  poor  debtors  oath,  he  can 
Ijuve  no  redress  for  any  injury  done  to  his  person,  he  cannot  swear  the 
pefles  against  the  man  who  should  threaten  to  shoot  him.  He  may  be 
plundered,  imprisoaed,  jissassinated ;  a  Christian  community  smiles  at  the 
idea  of  his  wrongs?  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  are  not  for  him. 

Not  only  so,  but-  the  most  exemplary  Christian  ia  the  world  may  bo 
mordered  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  of  sceptics,  all  willing  to  tes- 
tify and  subzrit  to  the  severest  cross-examination,  yet  the  crime  shall  go 
tmpunisbed ;  and  to  shct7  our  pious  hatred  for  our  unbelieving,  the  obli- 
gation of  society  to  do  justice  to  its  members  shall  remain  undischarged, 
raiber  than  the  court  ehaU  hear  truth  from  the  lips  of  an  infidel.  Often, 
^cry  oflen,  Is  the  Christian  punished  for  the  unbelief  of  the  infidel. 

If  ail  this  were  justf  the  rule  would  still  be  absurd,  for  it  proposes  a 
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test  wbicli  cannot  be  applied.  There  are  abstruse  questions  of  tbeologf 
to  be  settled  in  determining  what  an  atheist  is.  The  gentleman  from 
Boston  believes  there  never  was  such  a  being  in  existence.  The  best 
and  wisest  man  of  heathen  antiquity,  Socrates,  drank  the  hemlock  under 
a  charge  of  atheism, — -that)  charge  we  now  know  to  have  been  false. 
The  early  Christianp  "ere  put  to  death  as  atheists,  because  their  ideas  of 
God  were  more  spiritual  than  those  of  their  persecutors.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  a  devout  worshipper,  was  assailed  with  the  same  imputation,  be- 
cause his  ideas "  of  the  nature  of  matter  agreed  in  some  respects  with 
those  of  Epicurus.  Spinoza  has  always. been  looked  upon  as  an  atheist 
until  late  years,  yet  the  gentleman  from  Boston  thinks  it  is  proved  by 
writers  of  high  authority  that  he  was  not  so.  There  are  now  professed 
Christian  writers,  whose  expressions,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
Deity  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  Spinoza,  —  a  sort  of  modified 
pantheism.  Lord  Brougham  has  demonstrated,  says  the  gentleman,  that 
Mr.  Hume  was  not  an  atheist.  If  the  man  whom  all  the  world  believed 
to  be  an  atheist  is  now  demonstrated  not  to  have  been,  how  is  the  court 
in  any  given  case  to  settle  this  difficult  question?  Suppose  the  witness 
answers,  I  believe  as  Mr.  Hume  believes,  and  should  illustrate  his  mean- 
ing by  passages  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume, — -if  the  gentleman 
from  Boston  were  the  judge,  he  would  admit  the  witness  to  be  sworn ; 
many  other  judges  I  think  would  exclude  him. 

.  Even  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  had  been  sorely  puzzled  with  whole 
classes  of  cases,  that  had  come  under  the  law  as  it  there  existed.  It  was 
at  length  admitted  there  that  every  man  should  be  sworn  according  to 
his  religion.  The  Hindoo,  the  Chinese  presents  himself,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  admitted.  A  Chinese  atheist  is  a  good  witness, —but  a  native 
atheist  is  not.  There  is  no  common  law  definition  of  a  deity,  and  yet 
the  law  says  that  a  man  must  believe  in  a  God.  The  question  arises, 
what  sort  of  a  God  you  believe  in  ?  The  Hottentot  is  called  to'the  stand. 
Do  you  bel'e^o,  in  a  God  ?  Yes.  And  in  what  sort  of  a  God  does  the 
Hottentot  believe  ?  Why,  in  a  block  of  wood  carved  by  his  own  hands. 
He  wants  rain,  and  whips  his  god, — thinking  by  this  castigatioa  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  shower.  Thus  his  god  is  not  a  being  who  controls  him, 
but  one  whom  he  controls.  And  yet  the  Hottentot  is  a  good  witness. 
Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  that  shall  indicate  the  kind  of  deity  in 
which  a  witness  must  believe  ? 

But  suppose  the  rule  was  definite.  Suppose  that  the  common  law  had 
found  out  a  legal  deity,  and  fixed  the  nature  and  degree  of  belief  neces- 
sary to  qualify  a  witness.  How  are  you  to  get  at  the  fact  of  belief? 
There  is  no  way.  You  establish  a  conjectural  rule,  and  apply  it  by  con- 
jecture. .  There  is  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  knows  the  facts,  and 
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that  one  tbe  gentiemRa  from  Boston  would  exclude  by  Ms  amendmeat. 
The  case  mentioaed  by  the  gentleman  from  Nantucket  deserves  coni 
sideratton.  A  witness  bad  conscientious  scrupies  about  taking  an  oath. 
Tbe  court  did  not  believe  bim.  Tbe  gentleman  from  Boston  would  now 
introduce  the  evidence  of  third  persons  to  gay  whether  or  not  he  enter- 
tained conscientious  scruples.  How  am  I  to  know  what  are  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  another  man  ?  It  is  absurd  to  attempt  proof  of  a 
&ct  by  witnesses  who  cannot  possibly  know  tbe  fact.  How  can  they 
swear  to  a  man's  belief?  On  loose  conversation,  on  vague  assertions, 
carelessly  made,  and  never  perhaps  seriously  intended?  What  fatal 
mischiefs  would  occur,  —  what  danger  to  life,  liberty,  property, — if  such 
charges  were  to  be  substantiated  by  such  testimony  I  Conspiracies  might 
be  easily  set  on  foot«  which  would  exclude  the  most  pious  believers  from 
our  courts  of  justice. 

I  stated  yesterday  that  the  law  divided  inMels  into  two  classes, — the 
bonest  and  dishonesti  To  the  dishonest  infidel  who  would  not  avow  his 
infidelity,  it  is  said.  Go  on  to  the  stand  and  testify.  To  tbe  bonest  infidel 
who  made  no  secret  of  his  unbelief,  who  might  yet  be  a  very  worthy, 
honest,  and  conscientious  man,  the  law  says,  Tou  're  a  tmtb-telling  rascal, 
and  most  not  open  your  mouth  in  a  court  of  justice. 
-  The  gentleman  from  Boston  was  delighted  with  this  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law,  —  because  it  was  something  very  old, — it  was  a  relic  of  an- 
tiquity, and  was  therefore  attached  to  it,  and  therefore  did  not  wish  to 
gee  it  abolished.  Now,  if  the  gentleman  is  really  so  fond  of  antiquity, 
and  will  cling  to  errors  because  they  are  old,— -why  did  not  he  go  back 
to  the  very  dawn  of  time,  and  avow  his  love  of  other  horrible  usages 
because  they  are  old?  Cannibalism  is  something  very  ancient,— ^he 
most  devout  admirers  of  antiquity  can  with  diflSculty  find  any  practice 
more  ancient  than  that  of  feeding  on  human  fiesh.  It  is  a  good  deal 
older  than  the  common  law.  Does  the  gentleman  approve  of  the  usage 
because  it  is  old  ? 

The  gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  exclusion  of  interested  witnesses, 
as  another  valuable  principle  of  the  common  law,  —  and  had  suggested 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maiden  to  read  us  a  homily  on  this  subject. 
Does  not  the  gentleman  know,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  chancery 
jurisdiction  of  England  has  grown  up  from  this  very  defect  in  the  com- 
mon law  f  Are  interested  witnesses  less  likely  to  tell  the  truth  in  a 
court  of  chancery?  And  yet  it  is  now  laid  down  as  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  England,  that  there  is  less  perjury  in  the  courts  of  chancery, 
where  interested  witnesses  are  permitted  to  testify,  than  in  the  .courts  of 
law  from  which  they  are  excluded. 

But,  says  the  gentleman,  oaths  are  abolished  by  this  bill.  I  do  not 
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©doait  it,  bat  suppose  that  they  were.  In  that  case  we  should  approach 
gometbung  nearer  than  we  do  now  to  the  primitive  Christiana,  We  should 
imitate  them  rather  than  the  heathens.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  wo 
shall  not  be  made  primitive  Christians  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  This 
bill  does  not  abolish  oaths,  any  more  than  the  exception  in  the  present 
law  with  relation  to  Quakers,  abolishes  oaths.  Any  man  can  now  avoid 
taking  the  oath,  if  he  makes  the  necessary  declaration. 

The, credibility  of  a  witness  depends  on  his  character.  Those  who  will 
,^Qt  tell  the  truth  without  an  oath,  will  not  tell  the  truth  under  an  oath. 
If  a  man  is  known  to  be  an  habitual  liar,  the  jury  will  not  credit  him 
under  oath,  -  no  matter  what  may  be  his  professions.  He  may  be  a 
£}|pu8  frequenter  of  prayer-meetings,  but  the  jury  care  not  a  fig  for  his 
professions.  We  should  judge  of  men  by  their  works,  not  their  words, — 
08  we  were  directed  by  the  founder  of  our  religion.  In  our  dealings 
with  the  world,  we  do  not  ask  what  church  a  man  attends,  in  order  to 
luiow  how  we  are  to  consider  him.  We  judge  by  his  conduct.  Is  he 
fair  and  honest  in  his  conduct  ?  If  he  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  so, 
we  deal  with  him  accordingly.  If  he  is  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
cheating,  we  watch  him  vigilantly,  in  spite  of  his  professions. 

This  discussion  may  be  considered  as  quite  thrown  away.  The 
question  is  settled  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  of 
Massachusetts,  both  of  which  we  are  sworn  to  support. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  fundamental 
principle,  that  government  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of 
the  citizen,  which  is  a  matter  in  which  he  is  accountable  to  none  but  his 
3od.  The  sixth  article  of  that  instrument  concludes  with  these  words : 
I*  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required,  as  a  qualification  to  any  office, 
or  public  trust,  under  the  United  States."  This  is,  of  itself,  an  answer  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Boston,  touching  oaths  of  office.  In- 
capacity to  t&ke  an  oath  could  not  exclude  the  candidate  elected,  for 
his  affirmation  must  be-  received,  under  this  article.  There  can  be  no 
stronger  reason  for  such  a  test  under  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
than  under  that  of  the  Union,  and  our  State  test  of  religious  belief  was, 
so  doubt,  intended  to  be  wholly  done  away  by  the  sixth  article  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  which  dis- 
pensed with  the  profession  of  an  established  religion  of  the  State,  as  had 
been  before  required  by  the  first  article  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Clonstitution.* 


Mr.  'Winthrop,  of  Boston,  afterwards  argued  against  the  .bill,  bscausa  if  tho 
'Jonstitation  had  not  been  altered,  it  tvouM  have  coittained  a  rdigtous  test.  True,  if 
America  had  not  been  discovered,  wo  shoold  have  been  Englishmen,  onder  a  moa- 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  were  aot  satisfied  with  the  simple 
exclasion  of  a  test  from  tbe  federal  Constitution.  The  first  article  of  the 
amendment  secures  the  first  principle  of  religious  liberty.  "  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof.**  The  reasons  of  this  restriction  on  the  powers 
of  Congress,  apply  in  all  their  force  to  prevent  a  State  le^lature  from 
exercising  the  forbidden  power.  But  how  fa?  doss  it  fall  short  of  an 
estoblishment  of  religion,  if  one  sect,  however  numerous,  are  alone  ad- 
mitted to  the  courts,  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws,  while  others; 
however  few,  are  outlawed,  and  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  good  govern- 
ment, without  indictment,  trial  by  jury,  hearing  by  counsel,  or  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  in  their  behalf,  and  often  are  even  compelled  to  be 
vritnesses  against  themselves  of  the  very  crime  upon  which  the  outlawry 
follows. 

Our  fathers,  whose  wisdom  it  is  so  fashionable  to  extol  in  speeches, 
and  forget  in  practice,  intended  that  grave  questions,  such  as  this, 
should  be  settled  not  with  reference  to  the  express  letter  merely,  but  to 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Constitution.  This  they  enjoined  upoa 
us  in  the  eighteenth  article  of  the  Bill  of  Bights.  "  A  frequent  recur- 
rence to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  constant 
adherence  to  those  of  piety,  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  industry, 
and  frugality,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  advantages  of 
liberty,  and  to  maintain  a  free  government ;  the  people  ought,  conse- 
-  quently,  to  have  a  particular  attention  to  all  those  principles,  in  the 
choice  of  iheir  officers  and  representatives ;  and  they  have  a  right  to 
require  of  their  lawgivers  and  magistrates,  an  exact  and  constant  ohser- 
•vance  oftliem,  in  the  formation  and  execution  of  the  laws  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  Commonwealth.**  Let  us  recur,  then,  to  these  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Constitution,  as  illustrated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  see  how  they  bear  upon  this  question.  The  tweaty-ninth  atticle 
begins  with  these  words:  "It  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  every  individual,  his  life,  liberty,  prosperity,  and  character, 
that  there  be  an  impa  tial  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  administration 
of  justice."  How  can  justice  be  i^npaFtially  administered,  while  one 
class  of  citizens  are  shut  out  from  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  by  a 
religious  test,  though  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  is  abhorrent  to  the 
genius  of  our  institutions,  and  disclaimed  in  terms  by  all  sects  and 
parties  ?   It  cannot  be ;  for,  by  the  tenth  article,  "  Each  individual  of 


BTchy  which  unites  Church  and  Stats.  Hor/ever,  the  revolution  b.c.3  caverad  us  from 
HLonarchy,  and  in  fact  the  test  is  abolished. 
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the  society  has  a  right  to  be  protected  hj  it,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  according  to  standing  laws." 

If  the  standing  laws,  by  a  religious  test,  deprive  individaals  of  that 
protection  which  is  their  birthright,  justice  is  not  impartially  adminis- 
tered. Tell  me  not  that  minors,  lonatics,  and  married  women  are 
deprived  of  liberty  by  standing  laws. 

No  laws  or  courts  can  give  the  lunatic  reason,  and  capacity  to  testify. 
Wives  and  children  are  under  the  care  of  their  natural  protectors,  but 
^e  ordination  of  God  and  nature  are  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  civil 
society,  which  placed  them  under  guardianship,  affords  no  palliation  for 
an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  Whatever  be  his  religious 
ffdth  or  scepticism,  by  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  "every 
subject  of  the  Commonwealth  ought  to  find  a  certain  remedy,  by  having 
recourse  to  the  laws,  for  all  injuries  or  wrongs  which  he  may  receive  in 
his  person,  property,  or  character."  Assault  him  with  intent  to  kill  him, 
rob  him,  maim  him,  and  the  atheist  has  no  remedy,  unless  a  believer 
looked  on.  Minors  and  married  women,  have  a  remedy  in.  like  c^es; 
bat  a  man  may  go  into  a  society  of  a  thousand  atheists,  if  there  should 
ever  be  such  a  society ;  he  may  kill  as  many  as  he  pleases,  and  there  is 
no  remedy,  no  redress.  • 

Though  the  Constitution,  which  we  have  sworn  to  support,  declares 
that  there  should  be  a  remedy,  yet  we  all  know  that  there  is  no  remedy. 
Have  we  not  sworn  to  pass  this  bill  ?  Have  we  not  sworn  that  there 
shall  be  a  remedy?  There  will  be  none  till  this  bill  is  passed.  What 
says  the  Constitution,  of  the  atheist  as  weU  as  the  Christian?  "He 
ought  to  obtain  rfght  and  justice  freely,  and  without  being  obliged  to 
purchase  it^  completely,  and  without  any  denial  j  promptly-  and  without 
any  delay;  conformably  to  the  laws.'*  Yet  the  rule  of  the  law  is,  that 
he  shall  not  enter  the  temple  of  justice  but  through  the  gate  of  false- 
hood ;  he  must  purchase  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth  j  if  he  will  not  lie, 
right  shall  be  denied  him;  or,  if  his  heart  is  known  to,  the  court,  and 
they  do  him  justice,  they  shall  do  it  in  violation  of  the  common  law. 
And  "though  no  subject  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  crime  or  offence 
until  the  same  is  fully  and  plainly,  substantially  and  formally,  described 
to  Mm ;  or  be  compelled  to  accuse,  or  furnish  evidence  against  himself," 
yet  he  is  held  to  answer  without  a  charge,  and  then  outlawed  upon  his 
own  compelled  testimony.  And  though  he  has  a  right  to  produce  all 
proofs  favorable  to  him,  yet  the  testimony  of  his  whole  sect  is  rejected 
at  once;  he  is  despoiled, deprived  of  his  immunities,  put  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  without  a  trial  by  jury,  and  imder  a  pretence  of  a 
difference  of  opinion.  ... 
Yet  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  dedaxes  it  to  be  the  end  for 
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w^ih  ^ vefBmeat  k  ins^totsd)  to  secure  md.  protect  society,  '^sndto 
fural^  the  individuals  wbQ>  com|»ose  it^witli  the  powe?  of  esjoying  mth 
gafety  md  tmiquiili^,  tksir  miwrfd  righUi  and  the  blessiup  of  life  ;'* 
tiie  purpose  <^  Iftws  H  ^  ^lat  s»a2»  xQayi  at  ali  times,  find  his 
sesurit^  in  them."  ^  All  mea  &e«  bom  hee  osid  equal/'  is  the  eublimo 
esordium  of  the  Bill  of  Bights»  "  mA  bare  ceitain  sattsr^  essential; 
aad  medimaUe  rights  ;t  among  whidi  m&j  be  reckoned  the  right  of  en- 
jojing  and  defendrDg  &elr  livea  and  liberties." 

«  Ho  eobject,"  Bays  the  seecmd  article,  ehall  be  hart,  molested,  or  re« 
scri»ned,  in  his  perscm,  libertj,  or  estate,  for  worshipping  €rod,  in  the 
manner  and  seas^m  most  ngreeaMe  to  the  dictates  of  Ms  own  conscience ; 
or  for  Ms  reli^onis  prc^feesions  or  sendi^ents.''  The  object  and  end  of 
gOTenunent  md  la^s,  seeority,  Is  denied  to  the  atheist.  He  is  thrown 
back  upon  his  inalienable  right  to  defend  himself  by  his  own  ann,  for 
the  law  will  not  defend  him.  Is  he  not  hart  and  molested  ? 

His  wif€  and  children  may  be  murdered  before  his  eyes  with  impo- 
nitf .  Hare  we  not  sworn  that  this  shaU  mt  be  so  ?  Lot  i»9  support 
the  Confititntion,  and  pass  this  bilL 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tbat  the  liberal  and  just  thonglits  of  this 
esceileat  speseb,  will  yet  meet  the  approval  of  every  comma- 
nity,  and  men*B  opinions,  like  their  looks,  come  to  be  consid* 
ered  individaal  personal  possessions,  with  which  it  is  not  the 
business  of  society  to  interfere  by  legal  pains  and  penalties.' 

The  Ten  Million  Bank  qnesUoej  ¥/liich  occupied  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  Besaion  of  received  &om  Mr.  Eac- 
tonl^s  hand  its  deserved  qnietno.  Never,  perhaps,  did  such  a 
question  eeceives  in  debate,  or  the  public  Journals,  more 
thosoiEgb  discnsaioEr.  Bee  t^ie  following  S:om  the  Gloucester 
'Bemocmt:-— 

There  are  very  many  objeetiona  to  the  proposition  now  before  the 

legislature,  to  chcate  a  hmk  with  a  capital  of  ten  miUzmis  of  doEanl 
vTc  liopG  CTii  trusO  tbut  Ci  rsrijority  of  t!i3  Isgicl^tiirc  ttH  not  BOBctiorc 
this  proposition  to  mortgage  the  propesiy  of  the  State  to  no  good  pur- 
pcme  whatever.  Sosia  of  the  reaac^  why  this  mcmstrons  proposition 
should  not  find  favor  with  any  true  fnend  of  the  State,  and  &e  happi* 
ness  of  &e  people,  are:— 

Bscaaso  tlioro  csq  olready  teo  mmj  bsaks,  mora  thsm  <^  live  t?it!i« 
Out  •s'iolatmg  (h2lr  cl}.srters,  as  tlse  rscsnt  iavesfcigatioa  hun  demoasfeatsclj 
asilj,  mcsreover,  "^so  ^laly  bsHevo  fel;  a  ss^ority,  a  hsg,Q  mj^orityof  the 
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<atkett8  of  tMs  Commonwealth,  woisld  i^ejsct  tfeis  petiHoa  for  an  iustitu- 
tloa  th&t  wUI  be  poweifal  eaouglx  to  mako  and  unmake  governors,  aad 
1^  ecmtsol  the  bacin^s  of  tbe  State  at  wilL 

Because  experience  has  taught  that  when  once  eBtablisheil  m 
power,  these  institutions  not  only  set  themseives  above  all  law,  but  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  government  itself;  aad  the  pas:<e,  ruin,  md  dts- 
&rmf  pK>duced  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power  but  a  few  short  months,  admonished  the  friends  (ff  libei'tj,  law, 
order,  peace,  and  constitutional  government,  to  pause  and  deliberate  be- 
fore they  intrust  any  class  of  individuals  with  power  equally  as  danger- 
ous, and  which  may  be  wielded  with  energy  sufficient  to  convulse  the 
State  and  shake  its  institutions  to  their  foundation. 

Because  the  more  banks  there  are  chartered,  the  more  unsteady  and 
fluctuating  the  currency  will  be. 

Because  the  effects  of  the  present  system  are,  when  business  is  good 
aad  confidence  restored,  the  banks  loan  more,- — money  being  plenty, 
speculators  are  induced  to  engage  in  great  and  hazardous  undertakings,  — 
a  system  of  overtrading  commences,  the  channels  of  business  will  be 
dioked,  and  the  markets  overstocked, —  competition  will  begin,— 
goods  will  fall  as  rapidly  as  the  rise  has  been  sudden  and  general,— peo- 
ple who  have  made  large  purchases  while  prices  ,  were  high,  hnd  their 
^ds  falling  on  their  hands,— one  thing  follows  another,  until  there  is 
a  general  prostration  of  business*  So  that  the  paper  issues  operate  in- 
juriously in  either  case;  by  excessive  issues,  overtrading  is  invited, 
snd  a  consequent  rise  of  prices ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  business  is 
'  depressed  and  the  prices  lo^^  the  bjinka  are  obliged,  for  their  own  safety, 
to  contract  their  issues,  and,  consequently  aggravate  the  distress,  and 
Sower  prices  more  than  they  wouM  otherwise  fall,  if  there  was  no  arti- 
ficial currency. 

Because  it  is  in^possible  to  establish  a  specie  currency  as  long  as  the 
le^slature  are  chartering  banks  by  hundreds,  conferring  upon  the^n  the 
privilege  of  lending  otie  dollar  for  two,  and  investing  them  with  power 
to  make  money  plenty  one  day  and  scarce  the  next. 

If  an  association  of  individuals  wish  to  loan  money,  let  themj  ho  one 
TOsIies  to  preveEt  it ;  but  it  is  xrrong  and  ssnjust  that  a  zQt  ef  iadivid- 
0^  who  make  it  a  busisaess  to  let  money,  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
privileges  which  would  be  denied  to  men  in  other  business.  Would  a 
gtocer  be  allowed  by  the  legislature  to  sell  one  pound  of  any.  article  for 
two  ?  Yet,  has  not  the  legislature  as  much  authority  to  grant  one  as  the 
ether?  J^t  banking  be  thrown  open  like  all  other  business.  Let  no!; 
tl^e  goverament,  instifuted  for  tho  pTOtection  of  the  xrhole,  proiecS  one 
Qlass  more  than  another,  and  there  would  be  thoasaads  of  vici^ims 
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^tchied  from  ruin  and  bajokruptcy.  Lefc  us  stop  here,  and  grant  no 
more  charters,  but  ratiier  retrace  the  steps  already  taken,  and  punish 
those  wicked  and  disobedient  children  who  have  violated  the  obligations 
aader  which  they  came  into  esistence. 

In  the  bouse  of  representatives  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  22d  of  March,  1836,  the  question  being  upon  the  passage 
to  a  third  reading  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  State  Bank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Lawrence  of  Boston,  in  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee who  reported  the  bill,  explained  to  th&  house  the  views  of 
the  committee.  No  one  rising  to  reply,  the  Speaker,  after  a 
silence  of  a  few.  minutes,  stated  the  question,  and  was  about  to 
put  it,  when  Mr.  Bantoni  addressed  the  chair  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker, — I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  should  be  compelled,  as 
it  were,  to  occupy  the  floor  at  this  time,  upon  this  question,  not  only  be- 
cause I  must  speak  without  a  moment's  time  for  preparation,  on  a  sub- 
ject which  requires  both  consideration  and  research  to  do  it  justice,  bat 
because  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  expect  the  house  to  listen  to  me 
with*  patience,  upon  this  or  any  other  matter,  after  having  heard  my 
voice  for  so  many  hours  of  the  last  week  or  ten  days.* .  But,  Sir,  a 
measure  such  as  this,  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  and  the  principles  rf 
&Q  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  not  be  suffered  to  pass  by  a 
silent  vote.  It  is  &  preposterous  proposition.  One  voice,  at  least,  sbaU 
be  raised  against  it.  That  voice  may  be  suMcient  to  break  the  speE 
which  seems  to  bind  the  house  in  silence,  — •  and  if  I  throw  no  light  upon 
the  question,  I  will  delay  its  decision,  till  others,  better  qualified  to  do 
Justice  to  it,  have  had  time  to  arrange  their  ideas,  and  are  ready  to  step 
lato  the  arena. 

Sir,  we  are  now  called  upon  to  reverse  the  ancient,  settled,  and  .estab- 
lished policy  of  the  State,  to  venture  upon  a  radical  change,  — ■  to  try 
an  experiment  yet  untried  among  ourselyes,  and  which,  where  it  has 
been  tried,  has  produced  sometimes  embarrassment,  sometimes  an  ex- 

eitsd  and  feverish  overaction,  sometimes  ruin.  It  is  fifiy-six  years  since 
OHE'  fvszmt  State  ConctTtuSion  was  adopted ;  for  that;  whole  time  wg 
Ixave  left  the  business  of  borrowing  and  lending  money,  and  other  bank- 


*  On  tba  qaestion  of  Capital  Pauisbment,  in  three  speeches  of  great  length,  besides 
eeveral  ahort  replies  to  Messra.  Boyd,  Park,  Gray,  Rice,  WaUey,  Knapp,  RichardBon, 
Winthrap,  m&  Emereoa  of  Bostoa,  Austin  of  Lowell,  Williams  of  SaLm,  Em- 
mons of  Hiaodalo,  and  Stowoli  of  Pom.   That  bill  passed  by  yeas  end  iiays,  284 
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l^g  operatioJQs;  to  individuals  or  corporatioas  formed  for  tbe  ejcpress  pur- 
liose.  The  government  haa  neither  gone  into  this  business,  as  a  pai^ner 
with  dJazeus,  nor  on  its  pwn  account.'  The  recollection  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  colony  and  province  In  banks  and  paper  money,  may  have 
jaade  oar  fathers  cautious.  Thirty  years'  euiBTering  from  the  land  bank 
jdown  to  1739,  and  the  (!alamities  of  a  rapidly  depreciating  currency  dur- 
ing the  revolution  and  after  it,  were  enough  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
(d^jger  and  mischief  of  tampering  with  the  medium  of  exchange.  Some- 
^69,  Sir,  I  admire  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  quite  as  profoundly  as 
i&6se  gentlemen  who  never  cease  to  express  their  admiration.  I  will 
always  adhere  to  the  established  policy  of  &e  State,  where  I  can  see  no 
good  reason  to  change  it.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  let  well  enough  alone.  I 
BM  astonished  to  see  my  conservative  friends,  even  those  of  them  who 
are  readiest,  upon  every  proposal  of  in^rovement,  however  prudent,  and 
however  well  tested  abroad,  or  required  at  home,  by  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, to  cry  out  Jacobin,  levelle?,  agrarian,  anarchist.  I  am  astonished 
ia  see  them  rushing  headlong,  to  a  man,  into  this  new  career  of  mad  and 

'  reckless  ea^riment.  How  is  this  sudden  passion  for  novel^^r  among 
mr  worshippers  of  things  as  they  are,  and  uniform  and  consistent  op- 
posers  of  all  improvement,  to  be  explained  ?  Is  it  possible  that  seti^ 
^u^*'  is  a  rampart  to  be  defended  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  whenever 
it  protects  the  peculiar  interests  of  a  select  coterie,  but  that  it  becomes 
%  phrase  without  meaning  when  it  would  only  protect  interests  common 
io  the  whj^e  people  ?  If  it  be  not  so,  why  are  our  conservatives  ciying 
^Qt  for  a  diange  ?  Why  not  practise  ihe  doctrine  they  preach  to  us 
^veiy  day,  and  be  satisSed  with  a  s^^^m  which  satisfies  the  people, 
^7Mch^  by  their  own  showing,  works  -^l,  the  system  of  standing  aloof 
&om.  banking  speculations,  as  well  ss  &om  every  other  branch  of  trade  ? 
ThQ  city  of  Washington,  by  borrowing  money  in  Holland,  has  become' 
miserably  poor,  crushed  to  the  earth  by  Intolerable  taxes,  bankrupt. 
"2110  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  gentleman  &om  Boston  has  jest  told 
-nj,  was  never  before  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  as  at  thl^stnoment.  It 
-Is  now  proposed  that  Massachusetts  should  imitate  Washington, that 
she  should  abandon,  for  the  first  time,  her  time^lionoied,  and  long  and 
Hoiveraally  approved  policy,  which  was  marked  out  by  her  patriots  m& 
asr  Lagooy  endeared  to  her  hj  faaailia^Ifcy  fc?  kiif  q  ceatey,  aad  by  Gsic-. 
^as%  more  and  more  brilliant,  which  haa  conducted  lier  to  the  high  and 
pdmy  state  of  prosperity,  in  which  the  gentleman  from  Boston  (Mr. 
fcawrence)  so  justly  rejoices  j  and  that,  mstead  of  her  own  tried  wisdom, 
Mia  should  follow  bankrupt  Washington  to  the  money  markets  of  Hol- 
fend,  whore  my  friend  ftom  S&osljiisy  Imagines  he  caa  make  ^sesleat 
tas-gajna,  If  li©  crii      allowed  to  nsos'tgags  to  ta©  Batob.  fls-^  MUb  of 
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Bei^'ksbire,  the  valley  of  the  CJonnecticat,  thriving  "Worcester,  active 
Middlesex,  sober  Essex,  the  farms,  the  factories,  the  warehouses,  wharves, 
shipping,  merchandise,  labor,  and  revenues  of  the  whole  Commonwealth. 

Perhaps  he  might  do  well ;  perhaps  he  might  not  do  better  than  most 
speculators  who  have  preceded  him  in  similar  adventures.  The  banking 
trade  might  be  profitable  to  the  government,  "Ihough  I  incline  to  think 
the  mackerel  business  might  be  more  so ;  but  before  we  embark  in  either* 
for  one,  I' wish  to  know  why.  It  is  no  answer  to  tell  me  that  we  shaU 
make  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  five  millions,  by  hiring  that  sum  at 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  a^ad  letting  it  at  six.  That  has  been  true  for 
many  years ;  but  when  Massachusetts  was  much  poorer  than  she  is  now, 
and  therefore  had  more  need,  to  borrow,  she  wisely  relied  upon  her  own 
resources,  and  she  has  -had  no  reason  to  repent  of  her  choice.  If  it  Je 
necessary  for  her  at  last  to  open  shop,  it  should  not  be  a  broker's  sliop^ 
for  there  are  ways  innumerable  in  which  she  can  m^e  more  than  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  out  of  five  millions  of  capital. 

Not  only  is  it  our  settled  policy  that  the  State  shall  not  go  into  basi> 
ness  either  in  partnership  or  alone,  but  for  some  years  past  it  has  been 
our  policy  not  to  increase  the  bank  capital  of  the  Commonwealth.  Last- 
year  the  committee  on  banks  reported  that  we  ought  not  to  make  any 
more  new  banks.  That  committee  consisted  of  merchants,  bankers,  ant) 
capitalists.  Their  report  was  accepted.  It  was  then  considered  settled 
that  we  had  pushed  the  banking  system  too  far ;  that  we  had  suffered 
great  evils  under  it,  and  that  it  was  best,  since  we  could  not  diminish 
the  bank  capital,  to  keep  it  stationary,  until  we  should  outgrow  it  This 
was  not  the  view  of  a  party ;  it  was  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  a  dc 
cided  majority,  after  some  weeks  of  animated  discussion.  The  'people 
viere  generally  satisfied  with  that  decision  i  they  rejoiced  at  it.  Nothing 
has  occurred  since  that  time  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  doctrine  then 
established,  but  much  that  ought  to  confirm  it.  This  session  opened 
with  heavy  charges  against  the  banks  in  this  city  5  upon  investigation 
those  charges  have  been  made  good ;  it  is  pmved  that  many  of  these  in- 
etitutions  have  habitually  transcended  the  law,  by  taking  usurious  inter- 
est, and  have  contributed  not  to  ease  the  money  market,  but  to  create 
and  incre^e  the  pressure.  Notwithstanding  this  known  delinquency  of 
.  the  existing  banks,  notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the  last  two  or 
three  yearc  that  our  banks  are  too  numerous  and  our  banking  capital  too 
large,  we  have  now  passed  through  several  stages  in  this  house,  without 
debate,  bins  to  increase  the  capital  of  several  ,  existmg  banks,  and  to 
grant  quite  a  number  of  new  charters.  There  are 'petitions  for  nevr 
banks  in  this  city  with  the  committee,  .upon  which  they  have  not  yet  le- 
portsd.   The  pe.titions  which  have  come  m  this  session,  ask  of  us,  if  vje 
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Bhould  grant  them  all,  to  increase  the  capital  of  our  banks  from  iUfiy 
mUions  to  Jlfiy-six  millions,  and  to  increase  the  bank  capital  of  this  city 
and  its  immediate  vicinity, /rowi  eighteen,  millions  to  double  that  amount. 
?be  house  has  begun  by  granting  small  banks  firsts  upon  the  principle  of 
rather  extending  a  little  further  the  present  system,  than  entering  upon 
a  new  policy.  Must  grant  all  that  is  asked  here,  or  may  we  exer- 
dse  a  discretion  as  we  always  have  done  heretofore  ?  Suppose  it  to  be 
that  an  increased  business  requires  an  increased  bank  capital  to  accom- 
modate it;  suppose  we  were  mistaken  in  believing,  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  that  our  bank  capital  was  already  too  great,  still  is  it  not, 
apon  the  first  blush,  and  without  need  of  argument,  absolutely  impossi- 
ble that  the  bank  capital  which  has  proved  sufScient  to  hurry  the  busi- 
ness of  this  city  to  its  present  vast,  unprecedented,  and  critical  expan- 
sion, should  now  require  to  be  augmented,  suddenly  and  at  a  single  bound, 
one  hundred  per  cent,  beyond  its  former  limits  ?  Fain  would  I  leam 
how  such  a  necessity  can  be  substantiated.  There  is  nothing  in  the  leo- 
tores  of  our' financiers,  thus  far,  whether  printed  for  the  study  of  the 
liouse,  or  delivered  here  for  our  instruction,  which  has  the  sb'ghtest  ten- 
iTency  towards  this  condusion. 

But,  Sir,  the  anxiety  of  our  friends  here,  who  seem  to  regard  the  ia- 
corporation  of  banks  as  a  sort  of  modem  political  alchemy,  grows  out  of 
a  very  strange,  and  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  we^th,and 
^e  nature  of  money.  The  creation  of  a  bank  creates  no  new  capital  j 
30,  not  a  dollar.  The  capital  must  exist  before  it  can  assume  that  form, 
pieces  of  paper  are  not  wealth,  except  so  much  as  they  are  worth  by 
fJie  ream.  Promises  written  or  printed  on  paper  are  not  wealth,  unless 
the  promises  are  true  j  and  then,  though  they  sxe  wealth  in  tho  hands  of 
Mm  who  holds  them,  they  are  a  deduction  to  the  same  amoimt  &om  tho 
wealth  of  him  who  made  them,  and  consequently  they  neither  increase 
nor  diminish  the  wealth  of  the  community.  Two  men  cannot  increase 
^e  amount  of  property  they  hold,  by  making  promises  to  each  other  to 
teanafer  portions  of  it ;  the  quantity  of  pork  or  flour  they  own  will  ' 
jost  the  same,  though  the  one  should  promise  it  to  the  other,  and  the 
3ther  promise  it  back  again,  a  hundred  times  over.  If  two  men  are  no 
tidier  in  the  aggregate  by  making  multiplied  and  complicated  mutual 
promises,  neither  sre  two  millions,  nor  any  other  number  of  men. 

The  friends  of  this  new  project  will  agree  with  iis  so  far.  They  will 
aflmt,  for  they  cannot  deny,  that  the  creation  of  a  bmik  does  not  directly 
increase  absolute  wealth;  but  they  insist  that  it  enlarges  the  circuhiting 
•iaedium,  and  thereby  brings  into  the  market  "cheap  capital^'  which  bor- 
?t>were  can  trade  upon  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  community  by 
their  specolatioiiSo 
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What  is  the  meimiag  of  " ckeap  capital^'*  , Capital  is  not  wealth,  fov 
S3  »s  sdmitied  that  a  new  baok  makes  no  asw  wealth ;  capital  theR  % 
money,  and  what  is  cheap, money  ?  Money  ia  the  measure  of  value, 
Compai^Bd  with  other  commodities,  tnoney  is  very  cJi^ap  nowy  for  ever? 
Shuig  diae  is  very  dear.  This  kind  of  cheapness  then  is  not  what  gea^ 
tkmen  want ;  if  they  did,  &ey  would  be  satisfied  with  afi&irs  as  the* 
are,  for  money  has  reached  the  extreme  point  of  cheapness  alreadjc 
Will  they  tel!  m  they  would  meaaure  money,  not  by  comparison  with 
other  things,  l^ut  by  it&slf  ?  This  is  absurd ;  nothing  can  be  the  iDBtrt^ 
aneafc  to  measor©  itself,  because  it  musfc  be  eqaal  to  itself.  What  sort  of 
a  yardstick  must  that  be  which  measured  by  itself  would  be  a  yard  an(! 
a  half  long  ?  Measured  in  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  measure  it^ 
by  its  oomparleon  with.goods  bought  and  sold,  money  is  much  too  cheap 
already.  There  is  probably  a  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  gea^ 
filemen,  and  when  they  speak  of  cheap  capita],  they  mean,  not  a  depre^ 
ciated  correni^,  but  a  low  rate  of  interest.  There  are  two  questions, 
then,  to  be  settled,  before  gentlemen  can  satisfy  us  that  'the  proposed 
baak  wlU  answer  their  avowed  purposes,  to  lower  the  cnrreLi  rate  of  in- 
terest. Firat,  will  this  banl^  increase  the  circulating  medium  ?  Second, 
«bes  m  iccreaee  of  the  circulating  medium  lower  the  rate  of  interest? 
If  both  these  points  <»uld  be  placed  beyond  dispute,  it  would  then  16^ 
msm  s  question  whether  a  hi^  rate  of  interest,  at  particular  short  pe- 
xiod%  is  not  on  the  whole  a.  benefit,  raOuer  ibssk  an  injury,  to  the  com- 
saamty,  by  dividing  among  a  greater  number  the  exorbitant  p^^>fi^8  of 
5pee«lii£ioB3  made  at  tlie  expense  of  the  community  j  and  by  checking, 
is  the  only  effectual  way,  the  spirit  of  ruinous  overtrading.  Behind 
tEia,  asjother  qeestioa  would  saeet  ue,  tmd  that  is  whether,  supposing  a 
low  rate  of  interest  might  be  in  itself  very  desirable  at  oil  times,  and 
Kmght  bo  brought  about  by  sucjt  machinery  as  that  now  under  considei^i- 
iam^  whether  the  grea&  and  undeniable  evils  of  a  superabundant  and 
iiuctaatiug  currency  would  not  be  too  high  a  price  for  this  advantage. 

Wow  far  %vill  the  establishment  of  this  baok  increase  the  drculating 
Faeflium?  Not  G-9  much,  Sir,  as  some  gentlemen  seem  to  suppose, 
sot  eo  much  as  it  will  increasa  the  call  for  more  money,  bub  still  enouga 
to  do  mischief.  The  bills  which  this  bank  will  crowd  into  circolation 
will,  for  the  most  part,  force  home  an  equal  amocnt  of  ^e  bills  of  oth^ 
banks.  The  oircaMon  ^  Bcc^«kj,  and  of  the  Stale  will  be  but  ver^' 
slightly  iacsreased,  aipTesmt,hj  granting  this  bank, or  oil  the  banks  that 
are  asked  for?  thoisgh,  \ahm.  tho  money  market  is  elagy,  additional  baaks 
^on!d  coaaiderably  iaereass  the  drcalatioB.  The  Sjusinsss  of  the  coni/^- 
immij  TTill  take  up  a  cor^ia  amouat  of  warams^ ;  ali  bayond  that 
amoant  vyhich  is  issued,  is  either  forced  back,  because  die  business  can= 
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not  take  it  up ;  or  if  not'forced  back,  so  far  depreciates  itself,  and  tlie 
rest,  that  the  whole  mass  is  worth  no  more  than  it  waa  before  the  addi- 
tion to  its  quantity.  Our  paper  being  redeemable  in  specie,  it  cannot  be 
depreciated  much  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  profitable  to  ex- 
port specie,  which  point  of  depreciation  it  has  already  reached,  and  &oi^e- 
•what  ps^sed.  But  while  a  given  amount  added  to  the  currency  depre- 
cates it  precisely  in  the  proportion  which  the  quantity  added  bears  to 

-  She  whole  mass,  it  nevertheless,  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
isaued,  laj^s  the  foundation  for  speculations,  promises  interlaced  with  one 
pnother,  and  contracts  filed  «pon  contracts,  vastly  beyond  that  propor- 
6on.  When  these  contracts  come  to  ha  fulfilled,  the  additional  currency 
does  not  afibrd  the  means  of  fulfilling  them,  and  of  course  the  efiect  of 
Us  issue  is  to  increase  the  pressure  in  the  money  market  rather  than  to 
relieve  it.  Nor  is  this  all,  or  even  the  worst  way  in  which  it  heightens 
the  evil.  The  contracts  made  in  a  depreciated  currency  remain  to  be 
discharged  after  the  price  of  money  has  risen ;  so  that  he  who  promised 
to  pay  ten  thousand  dollars  when  flour  was  ten  dollars  a  barrel,  and  other 
things  in  proportion,  if  forced  to  p^orm  that  promise  when  flour  is  onty 
five  dollars  a  barrel,  and  other  things  in  proportion,  must  sacrifice  double 
the  amomit  of  property  he  received,  before  he  can  satisfy  iSie  demand 
against  him.  When  this  change  happens,  those  who  have  extended  their 
isusiness  most  beyond  their  means,  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  inability 
to  fulfil  their  obligations,  and  the  general  want  of  confidence  growing  out 
of  such  suspicions,  greatly  enhances  what  we  call  the  scarcity  of  money^ 
■which  among  us  is  in  fact  no  more  nor  less  than  the  scarcity  of  credit. 
To  attempt  to  increase  the  circulating  medium,  therefore,  at  a  time  when  . 
it  is  unnaturally  distended  already,  would  be  both  foolish  and  wicked : 
foolish,  because  it  is  impossible  that  any  specie  paying  banks  can  much 
increase  it,  and  because  the  attempt,  so  far  as  it  succeeds  for  the  mio- 
ment,  only  makes  the  depreciation  of  our  whole  mixed  currency  more 
decided,  and  thereby  forces  the  specie  which  is  now  leaving  us,  to  flow 
^ut  of  the  country  in  a  broader  and  more  rapid  stream ;  wicked,  because 
tlie  distrust  consequent  on  the  overtrading  which  this  attempt  produces, 
together  with  the  sudden  departure  of  specie  from  the  country,  driven 
otit  by  the  depreciation  of  the  whole  currency,  will  infallibly  compel  the 
banks  to  curtail  their  discounts ;  the  circulating  medium  will  then  con- 
tract itself,  and  rise  in  value;  every  debtor  will  be  obliged  to  pay  a 
greater  value  than  he  received,  in  proportion  to  the  contraction,  perhaps 
to  Ms  total  ruin ;  the  prices  of  all  articles  will  fall,  the  holders  of  goods 
mosfi  sacrifice  theci,  and  in  the  common  calamity  of  all  the  bu§!ness 

^  elasses,  nobody  will  gain  but  the  ownero  of  money,  —  that  is  to  say, 
capitalists.   It  is  perfectly  plain  that  this  headlong  and  mad  career  of 
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4?vep-"banlung,  witls  its  seoessafy  eiFects  to  alxdib&  and  almost  destroy  coq. 
fi4ence  and  credit,  can  have  no  tendency  to  lower,  bat  will  certainly 
S;<^ighten  the  rate  of  interest,  already  exorbitant,  fronj  over-banking  anc 
its  <5onsQqueaees,  more  than  from  any  other  causes, — -indeed,  I  may  say. 
more  than  &om  all  other  causes. 

To  depreciate  the  currency  for  the  sake  of  having  "  cheap  moneyed 
m^itsl'*  wouM  be  a  sad  mistake,  and  if  pushed  to  the  extent  proposes 
i>y  our  friends  who  labor  under  the  bai3&  mania,  no  man  can  predict  bow 
ealamitous  will  be  the  consequences,  no  man  can  set  bounds  to  the  ruii; 
ihat  will  ensue.  The  fashionable  doctrine  jseems  to  be,  that  the  more 
and  the  greater  the  circulating  medium,  the  better.  We  are  tola 
la  the  Exposition  (page  87)  that  "  tho  public  exigencies  require  the 
esteblishment  of  an  institution  that  will  possess  the  power  of  increasing 
the  existing  moneyed  capital  of  the  cacnmunity."  On  the  thirty-foui^ 
I^e  we  are  told  that  "  it  is  obvious  to  all  pra(^cal  men  that  busiaest 
must  be  reduced,  or  there  must  be  an  addition  made  to  our  moneyed  cap^ 
itai  and  circulating  medium."  On  the  thirty-third  page  we  are  told,  tc- 
&8  no  small  astonishment  of  those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  history 
&f  our  coumeroe  and  navigation,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower  tc 
tl\Q  magnificent  navies  that  now  issue  from  the  harbors  of  Massachusetts 
mi  Maine,  that  our  shipping  "  cannot  be  extended  to  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  employment  of  our  increasing  population ;  nor  perhaps  be 
maintained  on  its  present  high  level  without  a  further  supply  of  eapitaU' 
On  the  twenty-eighth  page,  we  read  that  to  increase  the  fishing  busineee 
require  more  capital  "—which  we  are  advised  to  obtain  by  running 
m  debt  wherever  we  can  get  trusted ;  in  other  words,  by  using  "  om 
csredit  at  home  and  our  credit  abroad  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,  and  above  all  to  the  poor  and  middle  classes,  whose  wages 
and  whose  promts  must  always  depend  on  the  abundimce  and  cheapnesfi 
of  capital.  This  is  a  truth,"  says  the  Exposition,  "  which  admits  of  nc 
more  doubt  than  that  the  son  Is  the  principal  source  of  light  which 
shines  upon  the'  earth."  As  if  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  increasing 
the  fishing  business  were  not,  at  this  moment,  the  abuhdanee  and  cheap- 
nem  of  moaey — is  othe?  wof^s^  the  high  prices  of  every  article  required 
to  fit  out  the  vessels !  As  if  the  great  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  interest 
were  not  that  we  have  run  so  mu^  in  debt  in  various  ways  already ! 
As  if  "  the  poor  and  middle  classes"  did  not  always  suffer  firet,  suffer 
longest,  and  suffer  most  severely,  in  their  wages  and  profits,  from  any  in» 
©rease  in  the  amount;  ead  depreciation  in  the  value  of  n"c.-5eyed  capital ! 
Aq  if  die  amerlmn  tk.?A  "the  poor  and  middle  clfisseo"  derive  a  Hianifest; 
hsneRt  from  sztch  abandauce  and  cheapness,  s^ere  not  as  palpable  m 
gl^sH^^ity  as  to  imagine  that  the  July  sun  rays  oat  nothing  but  visible 
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darkness  ftom  the  noon-<day  heavens  I  Such,  however,  is  ihe  populas 
^ctrine  of  the  borrowers,  thrust  forward  at  this  moment  to  effect  a  par- 
acular  purpose,  weE  suited  to  that  purpose,  and  urged  with  great  ability 
jaid  eloquence. 

The  bank  advocates  on  this  floor  do  not  shrink  from  the  fall  develop- 
xflent  of  their  theory.  On  the  question  of  postponement  the  other  dayj, 
ihey  assured  the  petitioners  for  small  banks,  that  the  ten  million  bai^ 
should  not  stand  in  their  way,— -they  even  resented  with  some  indigna" 
loathe  hint,  that  if  the  great  bank  was  chartered  the  small  ones  could 
be.  They  said  it  was  a  most  ungenerous  insinuation ;  that,  in  fact, 
^im  friends  of  the  ohe  were  the  friends  of  the  other  also;  that  they  wouM 
^jtmt  s31  where  a  case  was  made  out  of  want  of  capital, — which  meani^ 
^it  means  any  thing,  that  they  would  creatSs  banks  wherever  people  had 
already  gone  beyond  their  means,  without  the  Btimulus  to  overtrading 
which  banks  will  administer.  They  propose)  therefore,  consistently  with 
tha  principles  of  the  Exposition,  to  grant  aU  the  banks  that,  are  asked 
for,  for  there  are  none  who  cannot  make  out  a  case  upon  such  principles. 
They  propose  to  double  the  bank  capital  of  Eoston,  and  very  nearly  to 
double  the  bank  capital  of  the  State.  I  beseech  the  house  to  pause  before 
&ey  rush  into  this  ruinous  career.  Let  us  have  reasons,  good  tmd  sof-' 
^dent  reasons,  before  we  exchange  our  detent  prudent  policy,  for  a 
coarse  calculated  only  to  encourage  a  fev  ieh  excitement,  gambling^ 
specula^ons,  and  general  overtrading,  leading  to  disastrous  fluctuations, 
if  it  should  not  terminate  in  the  entire  prostration  of  credit.  There  is 
Eoaecessary  connection  between  aa  increased  circulating  medium  and  a 
!&wer  rate  of  interest  5  if  there  were,  this  application  for  so  large  a  bank 
•^onld  be  a  litth  more  plausible.  Money  facilitates  exchanges  as  oil 
tsdKtatea  machiL^iy,  and  more  mo;ney  than  is  necessary  for  that  effect  is 
tiseless  and  -injurious  when  introduced,  and  flows  off  as  soon  as  it  can. 
iQ^e  its  escape  as  naturally  as  too  much  oil  from  an  ehgine>  Just  so 
nmch  money  is  wanted  for  the  business  of  any  country,  as  that  business 
^  keep  at  &  pax  value  with  money  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  If 
there  is  less  than  we  want,  its  value  rises,  and  it  flows  in  aa  it  did  in 
1884  5  if  there  is  more  than  we  want,  its  value  falls,  and  it  flows  out 
it  is  now  flowing  out  in  1836.  The  amount  in  existence  is  of  no  conseq- 
uence, if  it  does  not  vary  suddenly,|md  if  we  have  our  share.  If  there 
were  flfteen-sixteenths  of  the  currencr^  of  the  whole  world  struck  out  of 
existence  to-day,  an  ounce  of  silver  to-morrow  would  perform  the  same 
oMce  that  m  ounce  of  gold  per&rmed  yesterday ;  the  only  inconvenience 
\7ouM  be  in  adjusting  the  aew  prices  1  bufc  after  they  were  adjueteS^ 
baeiness  would  go  on  and  the  rate  of  Interest  would  be  precisely  ihe 
Batoe  as  before.    So  if  these  petitioners  could  succeed  M  their  efforts 
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Qven  GO  fcx'  as  to  double  the  circulating  medium,  and  to  prevent  the  spe- 
de  from  flowing  off  and  tlie  paper  from  contracting,  go  aa  to  keep  il 
double,  after  the  prices  bad  adjusted  .themselves  a  man  must  borrow  two 
thousand  dollars  to  make  the  same  purchase  which  he  would  hav(  modo 
with  one  thousand :  of  course  money  would  be  as  scarce  and  command 
as  high  interest  as  before.  But  another  important  consequence  must  not 
be  overlooked ; — though  it  would  require  double  the  money  to  make 
the  same  purchase,  many  more  purchases  would  be  made  while  the  espan- 
fflon  was  going  on,  and  from  the  enlarged  amount  of  speculations  pendujg 
•when  the  process  of  expansion  came  to  stop,  money  would  be  scarcer, 
that  is,  interest  would  be  higher  than  it  was  before.  But  this  does  not 
complete  the  solution  of  the  problem.  In  fact,  the  more  numerous  coa- 
tmcts  at  double  pricesj-would  not  be  discharged  in  so  cheap  a  currency 
as  they  were  founded  on,  for  the  spede  would  flow  off  like  water,  and 
the  paper  vanish  like  smoke^^until  the  currency  had  shrank  to  its  proper 
volume.  Then  a  promise  to  pay  made  when  the  sum  prontused  consti- 
tuted a  hundred-thousandth  part  of  the  currency,  must  be  met  when 
that  sum  is  the  fifty-thousandth  part  of  the  whole ;  and  as  more  promises 
had  been  made  {torn  the  s^ulating  effect  of  the  expansion,  the  diffi  - 
culty  of  obtainmg  funds  to  discharge  them  would  be  more  than  doubled. 

The  Exposition  and  the  argument  of  the  committee  both  proceed 
upon  the  confusion  of  two  very  different  things— -cheap  money  and  cheap 
use  of  money— -a  depredated  currency  and  a  low  rate  of  int^jrest 
These  seldom  exist  together  for  any  length  of  time,  though  the  Expo- 
sition treats  of  them  as  necess£uily  co-existing,  or  identically  the  same. 
On  the  contrary,  a  depreciated  currency,  if  it  does  not  find  the  rate,  of 
interest  high,  inevitably  soon  makes  it  so.  A  high  rate  of  interest  grows 
out  of  urgency  of  demand  among  borrowers,  and  a  distrust  of  thehr. 
credit  among  lender^,— both  of  which  circumstances  a  depreciation  of 
the  currency  must  naturally  produce.  It  must  produce  an  urgent  de- 
mand, because  it  raises  the  prices  of  all  artides,  and  while  prices  are 
risings  every  man  selLi  for  more  than  he  gave,  and  of  course  imagines 
he  is  growing  rich,  and  is  tempted  to  rush  into  these  profitable  specula- 
tions to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  he  can  obtain  the  means.  At  the 
same  time,  tlie  number  of  lenders  is  diminished,  and  the  aumbor  of  bor- 
rowers increased  j  for  he  who  has  money,  if  he  lends  it  on  short  time, 
must  expect  to  be  paid  in  money  worth  less  than  what  he  lent  $  whereas, 
if  he  employs,  his  funds  himself  by  investing  them  in  goods  or  land,  he 
gains  by  the  rise  of  prices  Just  as  much  aa  he  would  lose  £f  he  lent  Hs 
funds.  The  mm,  therefore,  who  would  lend  his  surplus  funde,  even  at 
a  !d^7 1'ate  of  Merest,  vfaen  prices  were  steady  and  the  money  marlie5 
easy,  refuses  to  lend  eves  at  ^  high  fate  of  interest,  and  perhaps  foecomes 
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iiiiaself  a  bori'ower,  when  prices,  rapidly  rising,  lioM  out  to  him  the 
promise  of  an  enormous  profit.  Let  hut  a  few  lenders  thus  become  bor- 
rowers, and  it  adds  much  to  the  urgency  of  a  demand  already  too  great 
In  this  state  of  things  a  distrust  springs  up  among  the  lenders.  The 
:ihrewd  and  clear  capitalists  first  perceive,  what  soon  becomes  appa- 
rent to  everybody,  that  borrowers  are  involving  themselves  beyond 
their  means,  and  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  They  see 
that  speculators,  stimulated  by  the  rapid  rise,  have,  overstocked  the  mar- 
ket with  every  thing  that  can  be  brought  into  it,  and  that  this  excessive 
snpply  is  held  at  excessive  prices,  which  of  course  must  fall  the  moment 
the  reaction  begins,  forcing  holders  to  make  iiiimediate  sacrifices,  and 
rendeiing  it  impossible  for  those  who  have  ssteiiied  mosc,  to  realize,  by 
any  sacrifice,  funds  to  take  up  all  their  notes.  Entertaining  these  appre- 
hensions, the  money  letter  must  be  insured  against  losses  which  may 
result  from  such  cases,  by  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  which  is  thus  the 
direct  effect  of  an  increase  of  the  circulating  medium,  or  cheap  capital. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  present  state  of  things,  however,  it  is  best  to 
look  at  things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  as  they  are  represented  by  the 
speculators.  If  their  statements  were  strictly  correct,  they  would  present 
an  appalling  picture  of  the  evils  of  our  over-banking,  and  an  impressive 
warning  not  to  rush  blindfold  and  headlong,  through  the  same  coursejr 
into  general  bankruptcy.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  however,  that  these 
^  Jemen  have  exaggerated  the  miseries  which  their  mistaken  policy 
has  brought  upon  them,  and  which  they  are  laboring  with  such  misguided 
seal  to  augment  and  perpetuate.  "We  are  told  in  the  Exposition,  (page 
29,)  of  "  the  now  existing  rate  of  nine  to  twelve  per  cent."  That  docu- 
ment is  dated  February  6,  1836.  We  are  assured  that  the  pressure  has 
bsen  constantly  increasing  since  that  time,  and  might  infer  that  the  rate 
was  by  this  time  as  high  as  eighteen  or  twenty-four  per  cent. ;  indeed 
the  rate  spoken  of  upon  this  floor  was  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  a 
month, — that  is,  twelve  or  eighteen  per  cent.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
notes  have  been  shaved, — they  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  has  been  more  and  closer  shaving  of  late  than 
io  usual.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  of  all  outstanding  credit  of  every 
BOTt,  in  this  State,  much  more  than  nine  tenths  is  at  this  moment  at  ahr. 
per  cent,  per  annum,  or  below  that  rate.  Can  any  man  beUeve  that  tho 
eaistmg  rate  of  interest  is  twelve  per  cent.,  as  a  general  fact,  when  stock, 
paying  an  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  and  having  twenty  years  to  run  at 
&Et  rate,  is  Belling  in  the  market  at  five  or  six  per  cent,  above  par  ? 
Baak  otoclj,  upon  an  average^  pays  less  than  sis  per  cent,  for  any  auMlie^ 
Oi  yecirc?  ye&  Iiere  vre  have  pgfcitioES  for  tweniy-sis  milioas  cScIiiioarJ 
.  Issnk  capitdo  Is  it  possible,  feat  while  moaey  is  wort&  twelve  per  csat. 
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pei'sims,  mi  e&pitaUttSf  hut  bosiness  men;  mmons  to  place  iwenSy* 
sis  fsiiUmm  whera  i%  will  ;^elcl  them  less  tbm  sis  psr  cent.  ?  But  the 
pelitioaei^  baj  tHs  etoi^  is  fsH  takes  up,  —  asd  tliis  while  the  stock  of 
^e  Western  B&ilroad,  cm  which  the  prc^peiritj  of  the  dty,  and  of  lai^ 
sections  of  the  countsj,  eo  much  depends,  after  indefatigable  exertions, 
esumot  be  taken  up !  It  is  not  patriotism,  therefore  j  it  is  the  especta* 
tion  of  gain,  which  causes  twenty'^is  millions  of  bank  stock  to  be  sab- 
scribed  for ;  and  the  money  proposed  to  be  inTested  m  these  banks  is 
BOt  worth  twelve  per  cent^  nor  seven  per  cent.,  —  no,  vtor  six  per 
cent^  on  <my  hng  timet  and  with  good  seeunt^j  in  the  money  market 

Suppose  &  capitalist  worth  his  round  milHon  falls  the  head  of  Long 
"Whsxt,  He  cannot  swim,  he  sees  nothing  to  catch  at,  he  gives  up  hops, 
when  with  joy  he  discovers  a  man  on  the  wharf  with  a  rope  in  Ms  haa^ 
who  cries  out,  What  will  you  give  for  the  end  of  this  ?  A  thousand 
dollars.  No!  Ten  thousand.  No!  A  hundred  thousand.  No  I  Givo 
me  half  your  fortune,  and  yoa  shali  have  it  Any  thing,  every  thing! 
promises  Uie  drowning  man :  the  rope  is  thrown  to  him,  and  his  life  is 
saved.  Suppose  now  he  keeps  his  word,  and  shares  his  fortune  with  the 
individual  who  took  advantage  of  his  necessity ;  would  tins  instance  <^ 
half  &  million  g^ven  for  two  minutes*  use  of  a  rope,  be  quoted  in  the 
price  current  to  show  how  cordage  stands  in  the  Boston  market,  and 
should  we  have  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-sisE  citizens,  all  liable  to 
fall  oST  Long  Wharf,  forthwith  petitioners  to  the  le^lature,  praying  the 
€!omm£»iweaith  to  go  into  partnerahip  with  them  in  a  rope-walk  ten 
times  l(mger  than  any  in  existence,  the  Commcnwealth  to  send  to  Holland 
after  the  hemp,  in  orde^  to  secnre  sm  abundant  supply  of  eheap  cord' 
cgc  9  I  think  these  seventeeB  hundred  and  thirty-sbs  citizens,  insteacl 
of  putting  in  such  a  petition,  would  rather  leam  the  lesson  that  those 
who  walk  oa  a  slippery  brink  should  be  careful  not  to  fall  overboard 
asless'  they  can  swim  5  a  lessen  it  might  bo  well  to  carry  with  ua  into 
the  money  market.  The  high  rate  of  interest  paid  m  partieular  caBes,  fo? 
a  very  short  time,  and  just  before  two  o'clock,  when  there  is  an  urgent 
demand,  md  he  who  lends  knows  that  he  who  borrows  must  have  it,  bat 
perhaps  does  not  know,  sometimes,  with  the  perfect  certsanty  he  could 
wish  J  whe'lier  Ik  vrtll  eve?  be  repaid,  io  no  indicstion' whatever  of  the 
pret/ailing  cii?rea'6  rate  of  iateresi  paid  ia  Eoliu  husm^zs  tlxmu§iQ-2t  ihz 
Commonwealth. 

Perhaps  we  c^  trace  more  satisfactorily  the  effects  ®f  over-banking, 
and  of  that  spirit  of  speculation  sind  overtrading  which  over-banking 

fostsre,  by  taking  a  historical  Tiew  ©f  the  Snctuations  they  have  prodoced 

in  t!n  Gommerea  of  tho  x7S:sli,  asd  saose  particularly  is  that  of  tlis  IJmtefl 
v:l:^22.  FliiQlmihm  m Imdtizzj  gssii?  ei-esyufcrc, Ijiit  amo2^  cs  enter- 
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^riang  psopie,  eager  ia  the  pursmt  of  gmn,  they  are  of  course  greater. 
ikm  among  people  of  m  jjpposite  character.  Whenever  the  demand 
exseeda  the  supply  of  those  goods  which  can  be  brought  into  the  market 
in  a  short  time  in  greatly  increased  quantities,  as  of  all  imported  and 
Qianuiactared  articles,  business  feels  the  effect  of  the  stimulus,  and  is 
carried  on  briskly  until  the  supply  is  carried  so  far  beyond  the  demand, 
that  prices  fall  and  business  is  checked  again.  Then  for  a  little  while 
enterprise  languishes,  and  business  suffers  a  general  depression,  till  the 
excess  of  supply  is  exhausted  by  the  consumption  of  the  country,  when  a 
nm  impulse  is  given  to  the  energies  of  trade  and  .  industry,  which  con- 
tinue active  and  prosperous  till  the  supply  again  overtakes  and  outstrips 
the  demand,  and  brin^  on  another  reaction.  These  alterations  are 
tmtural  and  necessary,  and  every  business  man  foresees  them,  and  makes 
allowance  for  them  in  his  calculations.  With  a  currency  which  should 
be  an  unvarying  standard  of  value,  the  check  would  seldom  be  very 
severe,  bnt  our  currency  is  so  contrived  as  to  make  that  an  intolerable 
calamity,  which  otherwise  would  only  coustitnte  pause  enough  to  take 
breath  in  our  career  of  prosperity,  almost  unmingied.  A  mixed  medium 
of  specie  and  paper,  redeemable  in  specie,  is  highly  elastic,  and  the  most 
imarkable  and  deleterious  characteristic  of  such  a  medium  is,  that  it 
expands  when  it  ought  to  contract,  and  contracts  when  it  ought  to  expand. 
It  not  only  contracts  and  expands  when  it  ought  not  to,  but  precisely  in 
the  proportion  in  which  it  ought  not  to.  When  the  market  is  scantily 
stacked,  and  prices  having  gone  to  the  lowest  point  are  beginning  to 
revive,  confidence  returns,  and  a  competition  begins  among  those  dis-- 
posed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  They  enlarge  theii*  opera- 
tioas  mpidly,  and  soon  push  them  to  the  verge  of  prudence.  If  the 
circulating  medium  could  then  bo  contracteds  a  wholesome  and  timely 
cheek  would  bs  applied  to  the  disposition  ta  overtrade  5  but  it  is  just  at 
tMa  poiffit  that  it  expands  itself  suddenly,  and  irresistibly  stimulates  the 
propensity  to  overtrading.  Business  being  brisk  and  profitable,  banks  ara 
not  afraid  to  discount  freely ;  the  loans  which  are  obtained  enable  more 
boyers  to  go  into  the  market,  which  of  course  runs  up  the  prices  faster. 
Tins,  a^in,  making  business  more  profitable,  increases  confidence,  and 
cacourages  the  banks  to  issue,  with  more  and  more  facility,  vast  quan- 
tities of  papev,  v/hxch  they  eaa  do  tkc  more  readily  end  safely  bsoauEC^ 
^Mle  the  currency  was  conteracted,  specie  has  been  flowing  into  the 
country,  mid  because,  the  same  causes  aSecting  all  the  banks  simnlta- 
oeoasly,  no  one  checks  the  issues  of  the  othera  by  curtailing,  aa  in  a  time 
of  scarcity.  The  quantity  of  paper  thus  thrown  into  circulation,  by 
clieapsttlQg  the  value' of  money,  raises  the  pricss  of  every  thing  else  still 
liiglisr,  Eicluess  bctlder  specislatioaa ;  tho  fiosrl  cf  pcpoi?  feom.  the  hssk  ia 
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swelled  to  the  utmost  limits  of  tlieir  power  to  is8ae,.and  prices  are  carried 
to  the  maximum.  The  market  is  overstocked  with  goods  bought  at  these 
Bmiatiirid  prices,  yet  wild  and  improvident  enterprises  are  set  on  foot 
for  further  supplies.   Articles  which  our  country  is  better  fitted  to  pro- 
dace,  are  imported  for  the  artificial  price ;  our  own  ordinary  articles  of 
export  cannot  be  purchased  to  be  sent  abroad,  on  account  of  their 
nominal  prices.    Such  has  been  the  effect  of  an  expansive  currency,  but 
it  ia  a  state  of  things  that  cannot  last.  Now  comes  the  crisis,  and  the 
oirrent  turns.   Exchange  gets  above  the  real  par  j  specie  is  exported, 
because  it  is  the  cheapest  article  in  the  "country,  and  the  currency  of 
other  notions  has  not  depreciated  with  ours.   The  glut  in  the  market 
becomes  apparent ;  first  buyers,  and  then  sellers,  discover  that  prices 
must  fall.   Lenders  tremble  for  their  outstanding  loans,  and  hesitate  to 
enlarge  or  renew  them.   Speculators,  with  large  stocks  on  hand  beyond 
&eir  real  capital,  find  their  credit  beginning  to  totter,  and  hasten  to  get 
rid  of  them,  which  runs  the  prices  down.  The  more  prices  decline,  the 
more  they  are  pushed  to  meet  their  payments,  the  greater  is  their  eager^ 
ness  to  make  sdes,  and  the  greater  sacrifices  will  they  submit  to  in  rais> 
ing  money.   The  competition  is  now  between  sellers,  and  not  between 
buyers,  who  fold  their  arms  and  wait  for  a  further  reduction ;  it  is  be- 
tween borrowers,  and  not  between  lenders,  who  are  anxious  to  get  theii 
lands  out  of  danger.  Mutual  confidence  ceases,  and  the  depressed  state 
cf  the  market  brings  on  a  stagnation  of  all  kinds  of  business.   If  now 
the  currency  could  be  enlarged  so  as  to  check  the  declension  of  prices, 
as  soon  as  they  had  gone  low  enough  for  an  average  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  extremes  of  the  fluctuation,  much  misery  might  be  prevented ; 
hnt  it  is  at  this  stage  of  downward  progress  that  the  currency  contracts. 
Distrusting  their  borrowers,  banks  become  more  sparing  of  their  accom- 
modations, and  when  one  bank  holds  up  but  a  little,  it  forces  home  upon 
&em  the  bills  of  other  banks  aad  compels  them  to  curtail,  and  in  then 
torn  cripple  each  other^s  power  to  estend  relief.  The  specie  basis,  upon 
which  their  circulation  rested,  having  to  a  great  extent  passed  away  from 
imder  it,  they  are  embarrassed  to  redeem  the  bills  that  come  in,  and  of 
course  dare  not  trust  out  any  thing  more.  Every  man  having  resources 
at  band,  instead  of  assisting  his  neighbor,  husbands  them  grudgingly  to 
EassS  his  own  payments,  because  he  might  mot  find  the  means  when  he 
eaine  to  want  them.    The  amount  of  active  circulation  being  much 
diminished,  money  in  consequence  rises  in  value,  and  nominal  prices  faU 
far  lower  than  they  would  have  done  from  the  mere  reaction  in  business 
miAev  a  steady  currency.   The  distress  and  pressure  terminate  in  a  con- 
wbion.  Property  is  sacrificed  to  raise  funds,  aad  numerous  bankruptcies 
hwzsk  up  all  who  have  launched  into  extensive  operations  without  a  soKfi 
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capital  to  fall  back  upon.  The  victims  of  tbe  elastic  credit  which  tempted 
fliem  by  the  fictitious  creation  of  imaginary  wealth,  which  shrunk  and 
withered  to  nothing  in  their  grasp,  curse  their  seducer,  paper  money, 
■p/hose  excessive  issues,  ui^ng  them  onward  when  too  impetuous,  bafc 
fejling  to  sustain  them  when  most  they  needed  support,  have  proved  the 
groitM  source  of  ruin  to  thousands  upon  thousands.  Such  are  the  effects 
of  a  conimcting  currency,  as  all  acknowledge  while  the  tornado  is  pass- 
m%  over  them.  After  tbe  storm  has  spent  its  rage,  we  view  with 
melancholy  emotions  the  wrecks  it  has  scattered  along  the  shore,  but 
those  who  rode  it  out  in  safety  soon  set  all  sail  again,  and  those  who  now 
put  to  sea  for  the  first  time,  crowd  every  inch  of  canvas  they  can  spread 
to  the  Mattering  gale  of  a  deceitful  and  short-lived  prosperity,  foi^ettiog 
that  the  tempest  only  sleeps,  in  "whose  awakened  fury  they  may  founder, 
or,  dashed  on  hidden  dangers,  be  stranded  and  bilged  like  those  who 
before  them  as  gmly  commenced  a  voyage  of  disaster. 

That  sudi  has  been,  and  necessarily  must  be,  the  effect  of  a  flue- 
toatiog  currency,  and  that  a  mixed  currency,  composed  mostly  of  paper, 
•  is  in  its  nature  fluctuating,  cannot  and  will  not  be  denied.  How  then  do 
^tlemen  propose  to  escape  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  height  of  mad- 
ness to  build  up 'an  institution  that  shall  increase  the  fluctuation,  ove.> 
baoking  itself,  and  with  a  tenfold  power  stimulating  other  banks  to  ex^ 
^sive  issues,  when  the  community  are  overtrading ;  contracting  itself, 
and  with  tenfold  power  compelling  other  banks  to  curtail,  after  the  re- 
action has  begun  and  the  crash  is  imminent  ?  Why  double  the  plagues 
mth  which  we  are  cursed  already  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  show,  as  the  Ex- 
position shows,  that  speculation  has  already  pushed  business  far  beyond 
its  legitimate  limits.  It  is  no  answer  to  show  that  our  business  is  already 
greater  thaa  our  capital  and  our  credit,  built  up  into  an  airy  fabric  of 
promises  upon  promises,  is  equal  to,-— so  much  the  worse  for  the  insan- 
ily  that  would  add  fuel  to  the  flame  of  the  burning  fever.  It  is  no  an- 
swer to  urge  that  other  Spates  are  over-banking  with  unprecedented 
ffecklessness, — so  much  the  n^ore  certain  is  the  impending  calamity ;  so 
much  the  more  heavily  will  it  fall,  and  so  much  the  more  imperative  our 
doty  to  do  nothing,  and  suffer  nothing  to  be  done,  to  make  a  crisis  terri- 
ble which  at  best  must  be  trying  and  severe.  It  is  no  answer  to  insist 
tliat  the  Western  Railroad  must  be  built,  —  if  bo,  then  build  it.  If  the 
great  iuterests  of  the  Commoawealth  requiFe  that  avenue  to  be  eoa- 
staicted,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  w^out  our  aid,  let  the 
State  pot  her  shoulder  to  the  work. 

Bat  do  not,  as  a  preliminary  step,  increase  tbe  periodical  derange- 
ment of  the  currency  and  the  niaxket, — make  trade,  even  more  than  it 
%  a  lottery;  and  impoverish  many  of  those  "dhsm  yoa  purpose  to 
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IjsnsSfcj^erely  becansa  we  caa  pay  ourselves  a  bonus  tim>ugb  tbe  iaBim- 
mentality  of  this  monstrous  bank,  as  if  we  must  needs  cheat  oursekea 
of  our  own  money,  out  of  one  pocket  into  the  other,  before  we  can  nm 
it.  Excess  of  our  business  beyond  our  capital,  over*banking  in  othei? 
States,  and  the  Western  Bailroad,-— these  are  the  only  arguments  yeS 
brought  forward  in  favor  of  this  bank.  Neither  of.  them  answers 
my  objection,  but  each  sustains  and  strengthens  it  How,  then,  shall 
it  be  answered?  It  has  not  been,  it  will  not  be,  it  cannot  be  an- 
swered. 

I  have  described  the  general  character  of  the  fluctuations  in  businesSr 
not  because  they  are  unknown,  but  because  their  history  is  familiar  tc 
all,  and,  therefore,  the  force  of  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  it  must 
be  felt  by  all.  It  cannot  be  resisted  or  evaded.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
made  more  impressive,  by  the  consideration  of  particular  instances ;  and 
I  will  go  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  to  exhibit  the  certainty  and  reg- 
tilarity  with  which  the  influences  I  have  been  discussing,  operate.  It 
would  be  easy  to  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  colonies,  of  the  revoke 
tion,  and  of  the  stagnation  after  the  war,  and  before  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  Constitution,  the  revival  of  credit  and  commerce  after  the  Con^ 
Btitution,  the  pressure  of  1797,  and  so  on,  through  the  embargo,  non-in' 
tercourse  and  war,  and  demonstrate  the  action  of  these  influences 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  existence.  But  great  political  revolutions, 
military  operations,  and  sudden  changes  in  our  foreign  relations,  make 
the  inquiry  more  complicated,  and,  for  the  present  purpose,  less  instruct 
tive.   We  wiU  begin,  Sir,  after  the  close  of  the  late  war. 

1.  In  1816,  over-banking  arrived  at  its  highest  point.  The  banking 
capital  of  the  United  States  had  been  increased  from  $52,610,000,  Jan- 
uary Ist,  1811,  to  $89,820,000,  January  Ist,  1816.  The  increase  in 
bank  note  circulation  has  been  estimated  at  a  vastly  greater  proportion, 
ivom  zhoui  iwenty'eighi  millions  in  1811,  to  about  one  hundred  and  ten. 
millions  in  1816.  The  sudden  contraction  of  this  circulation  by  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  in  1817,  reduced  it  to  about  sixty  millione. 
Such  an  expansion  and  contraction  will  sufficiently  account  for  all  the 
disasters  of  that  gloomy  period. 

2.  In  1819,  came  on  a  very  serious  crash.  The  United  States  Bank 
had  commenced  operations  in  1817,  and  was  by  this  time  in  full  blast. 
It  had  drained  the  whole  Western  country  of  its  specie,  broke  the 
"Western  banks,  and  then  closed  its  Westera  offices,  and  left  them,  with- 
out specie  or  paper,  to  recover  as  they  could.  This  is  what  is  called 
regukcting  the  currency,  and  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  out 
ten  million  monster  to  regulate  the  cnrren(rf.  So  terrible  was  the  regti- 
lation  that  the  United  States  Bank  itself  was  brought  to  the  brink  of 
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t^kraptcy.  In  tbe  words  of  its  energetic  president,  Mr.  Cheyes,  " 
^3  resources  of  the  bank  would  not  have  sustained  It  in  this  course 
another  month:  such  was  the  prostrate  state  of  the  bank  of  the  nation, 
Tybich  had  only  twenty-seven  months  commenced  business,  with  an  un- 
teimmeiled  capital  of  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars."  The  effect  of 
iSiis  first  regulation  of  the  currency  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
■^SB  a  ruinous  fall  of  prices,  enormous  sacrifices  of  property,  and  calam- 
iioas  failures  almost  innumerable.  A  chaos  of  tender  laws,  stop  laws, 
and  relief  laws,  grew  out  of  it  in  the  west,  to  aggravate  the  distress  and 
prolong  the  confusion. 

■  3.  In  1822,  after  busmess  had  extricated  itself  from  the  derangement 
of  1819,  and  got  under  way  again,  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
ieaves  a  short  space  for  pauses,  a  course  of  overtrading  commenced, 
stimulated  as  before  by  bank  facilities,  and  giving  birth  to  another  re- 
valsion,  just  three  years,  or  a  little  less,  from  the  preceding.  In  Boston 
alone,  one  hundred  and  sixty  failures  occurred,  mostly  in  less  than  two 
months,  and  similar  disasters  visited  other  cities. 

4.  But  this  did  not  prevent  another  rush  into  the  wildest  speculations; 
and  in  another  three  years,  in  1825,  a  reaction  resulted  which  prostrated 
credit,  and  swept  the  whole  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  It  fell  with  a  tre- 
mendous and  cruslijng  force  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  mark- 
ed its  path  with  wide  spread  devastation,  not  only  of  the  uncertain  gains 
of  adventurers  without  capital,  but  of  the  accumulations  of  prudent  and 
well  conducted  industry.  Its  consequences  were  only  less  appalling 
than  those  which  in  England,  at  the  same  time,  followed  similar  extrava/- 
gant  commercial  operations. 

5.  In  1828,  after  three  years  more,  the  money  market  was  again 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  utmost  consternation  pervaded  the  whole 
business  communitjo  Manufacturing  had  been  most  overdone,— that 
iQierest,  therefore,  was  most  exposed,  and  suffered  most.  All  confidence 
ia  matiufacturiag  operations  seemed  to  be  annihilated,  and  the  stock  v/as 
for  horiQ  time  almost  literally  worthless.  There  were,  also,  numerous 
commercial  failures  i  trade  was  brought  to  a  stand,  and  Btag  iated  for 
that  year,  and  great  part  of  the  next.  This  long  continued  pressure 
ceased  in  1829,  after  the  surplus  stock  had  been  worked  off,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  hiad  time  to  recover  from  the  shock,  and  adjust 
itsbif  under  the  new  restrictions  of  the  tariff  of  1828. 

'  6.  Fouff  years  of  unexampled  pKJsperity  succeeded.  As' the  resources 
of  the  country  were  developed,  and  new  facilities  were  added  every  day 
to  the  cheapness,  extent,  and  rapidity  of  intercourse,  the  proceeds  of 
productive  industry  were  augmented,  and  a  healthy  commerce  expanded 
itself  wonderfully.   The  wisdom  which  presided  over  our  foreign  rela-? 
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tioasj  pFdvided  the  opportanity  for  a  safe  aad  Bubstantkil  expansion,  by 
opening  new  avenues  to  commerce,  by  giving  i^  additional  facilities  md 
security,  by  briEgiag  (^pital  into  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  indemni- 
^cation  for  foreign  spoliations,  by  the  free  admission  of  goods  which 
had  foxmerly  paid  duties,  and  by  the  confidence,  altogeth<,r  unfelt  before, 
in  the  soundness  and  stabiiity  of  the  eidsting  prospyrity,  which  a  bold, 
but  Snn,  judicious,  and  above  all,  a  steady  policy,  everywhere  inspired: 
These  causes  combined  to  Iteep  off"  the  evil  day.  They  satisfactorily 
«jEplaiD  She  fact,  iVit,  for  the  first  time,  more  thaa  four  years,  instead  of 
<e*!3  than  iftreCf  intervened  before  the  next  revulsion.  It  might  be  de 
laycd,  but  as  it  grew  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  sooner  or  later  it  must 
come.  Symptoms  of  overtrading  began  to  be  manifested.  The  imports 
<which,  in  1880,  amounted  to  seventy  millions,  had  risen,  in  1833,  to  ons 
hundred  and  nine  millions,  m  advance  of  about  fifty-six  per  cent.,  in 
three  years.  Bank  facilities  administered  all  possible  stimulus  to  tho 
disposition  to  speculate  and  overtrade.  The  United  States  Bank  may 
be  referred  to  as  a  specimen,  the  more  so,  as  it  is  the  regulator;  and 
when  it  enlarges  its  discounts,  all  the  other  banks  enlarge  theirs.  In 
l€3!,  the  mammoth  bank  extended  its  loans  more  than  twenty  millionB 
of  dollars,  an  advance  of  about  Jijltfper  cent,  in  a  single  year,  upon  its 
pravious  accommodations.  In  the  first  five  months  of  1832,  it  extended 
seven  millions  more,  swelling  it^  loans  to  the  amount  of  $70,428,-000. 
The  banks  generally,  of  coarse,  followed  to  the  limit  of  their  means; 
.  there  then  v^as  an  adequate  cause  for  the  pressure  of  1833  and  1834,  and 
men  of  ordinary  er.gacity  foresaw  its  approach.  The  country,  however, 
vios  belter  prepared  than  ever  before  to  sustain  from  the  solid  acces- 
sioiis  to  its  wealth,  gathered  from  four  years  of  successful  and  highly 
lucrative  enterprise.  The  distress,  therefore,  was  comparatively  slight, 
—  it  ^s~a3  slight  beyond  ail  former  precedeni,  either  in  1817,  or  1819,  or 
2822,  or  1825,  or  1828  and  1829.  It  may  be  favorably  contrasted  with 
either  of  those  periods,  but  it  would  have  been  still  slighter,  if  some 
pecoliar  causca  had  not  c»mbmed  aggiiivate  it.  In  August,  1833,  the 
greM  bank  suddenly  hz'nxn  to  contsact  wiihont  any  apparent  necessity; 
before  ehe  Urst  of  Od  :  ^r,  their  curtailments  amounted  to  $4,166,000, 
frhilo  the  pabiio  deposits  in  their  vaults  were  increased  $1,582,000; 
thus  dimtniahiog  the  accommodatior.c  almost  six  millions  of  dollars  in 
two  manihs,  and  compelling  other  banks  to  a  still  further  diminution. 
Tim^  of  course,  produced  some  embarrassment,  and  would  have  caused 
mach  roorcj  but  after  the  first  of  October,  deposits  of  the  public  money 
rrero  rar.uc  in  cllic?  banks,  which  diser/imted  apca  them  as  far  as  they 
ciaTdy  could.  Taia  measore  isimediately  G!levia\«d  the  distress,  as  4hcs3 
t?t}t>  h'Avo  tminvad,  to  forget  the  circamstnace,  may  ascertain,  by  turn- 
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ing  to  the  opposition  papers  of  that  n^onth.  It  broke  tlie  fove^  of  tho 
blow  whifch  the  bank  had  prepared  to  inflict  on  tho  country.  Though 
the  bank  exerted,  with  terrible  energy,  its  destructive  power,  curtailing, 
from  August  to  December,  almost  ttn  millions,  and  curtailing,  in  Boston 
alone,  four  millions  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  six  months,  it  could 
not  increase  the  pressure,  and  could  hardly  keep  it  up  to  the  standard  of 
September,  until  congress  came  together  in  December.  Several  gentle- 
men, of  the.  highest  order  of  talent,  seconded  the  war  of  the  bank  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  by  a  fierce  attack  on  confidence  and 
ca:edit,  which  raged,  with  unmitigated  fury,  through  a  six-month's  session. 
The  panic  which  they  originated  and  sustained,  restored  the  pressure  to 
its  former  force,  and  it  was  heightened  by  an  extraordinaiy  demand  for 
several  millions  to  meet  the  payments  for  cash  duties,  and  on  short 
credits,  under  Mr.  Clay's  bill.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  three  niiliions 
and  a  half  were  required  for  this  purpose  in  a  single  week,  in  January, 
and  large  sums  in  all  tie  great  cities.  But  the  panic  ceased  in  June^ 
instantaneously  upon  the  adjournment  of  congress,  and  the  pressure 
passed  away  with  it^  though  the  bank  con^ued  its  contracting  operation 
through  the  summer.  From  the  first  of  August,  1833,  to  the  first  of 
August,  1834,  the  bank  curtailed  its  discounts  about  seventeen  millions 
of  dollars,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  whole  amount.*  It  withdrew 
fix>m  our  general  circulation  about  three  millions  of  its  bills,  and  about 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  specie.  The  forced  curtailments  of  other 
bsuiks,  and  the  compulsory  diminution  of  their  circulation,  must,  of 
course,  be  estimated  at  vastly  greater  sums.  The  last  pressure,  there- 
&fe,  was,  like  former  cases,  merely  a  reaction,  and  lighter  than  usual, 
after  overtrading,  stimulated  by  an  extravagant  expansion  of  bank  dis- 
counts, to  which  reaction  there  was  added,  by  the  United  States  Bank,  a 
convulsion  in  the  money  market,  and  by  certain  political  leaders,  an  arti- 
ficial panic  created  for  electioneering  purposes. 

The  general,  law  of  fluctuations  seems  to  be  well  ascertained  and 
established.  It  occupies  periods  of  about  three  years  each,  rising  and 
&lling  within  that  space,  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  billows  of  the 
ocean,  and  from  causes  as  infallible  in  their  operation.  I  have  enume- 
rate J  six  of  these  fluctuations ;  nobody  denies  that  we  have  passed 
through  them,  through  every  one  of  tTiem ;  yet,  Sir,  men  are  found  to 
deny  that  the  seventh  will  ever  co'jae.  Proudly  arrogating  to  them* 
selves  the  title  of  practical  men,  they  sneer  at  this  statement  of  facts 
and  call  it  theory.  Confident  in  their  own  instructive  sagacity,  they  de- 
cline tO'  render  a  reason  for  their  opinions,  delivered  with  dogmatical 
authority,  but  would  have  it  quite  sufficient  that  they,  practical  msn, 
gaess  that  it  will  be  so.   And  if.  Sir,  I  should  show  these  gentlemen,  aa 
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Iziiiglit  do  so  easily,  how  regdlarly  and  lafalliblj  they  have  been  mis« 
takea  in  all  their  conjectures  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  the 
sorest  guaranty  of  any  event  has  been,  during  all  that  time,  their  pre- 
diction that  it  would  not  happen,  this  would  not  for  a  moment  shake 
their  confidence  ia  that  judgment  which  rests  on  no  foundation,  in  those 
conjectures  that  oppose  themselves  to  all  experience.  Oh  no !  Being 
practical  men,  they  have  a  right  to  sBeer  at  all  observation  and  its 
results.  Because  they  are  matteis^f-fact  men,  they  scorn  to  look  at  facts 
before  their  eyes,  lesC  they  should  be  led  to  draw  an  inference,— an 
operation  unbecoming  matter->of-faGt  men.  Shalispeare  considered  it  the 
prerogative  of  man  to  look  before  and  after,  but  these  gentlemen,  in 
their  hatrau  of  all  theory,  will  neither  regard  the  experience  of  the  past, 
sor  heed  the  plainest  indications  of  the  future.  They  see  that  the  pen> 
diiiQm,.which  has  vibrated  so  long,  is  rsdsed  above  its  resting  plac^  bat 
they  deny  that  it  will  ever  swing  back  ag^.  They  have  marked  the 
rase  and  fall  of  the  ddes,  and  they  believe  the  tradition  of  their  unifonn 
ebb  and  flow,  from  time  immemorial,  yet  they  say  because  it  is  rising 
BOW  It  will  ziever  fall  again.  They  stand  on  the  shore  and  count  the  waves 
as  they  break  in  perpetual  succession ;  and  as  each  rolls  back  discom- 
£ted,  they  ezd^m,  their  motion  has  ceased ;  another  will  never  come. 

To  those  who  do  not  choose  to  look  at  the  general  fact  of  these  peri< 
odical  revulsions  returning  with  such  uniform  regularity,  a  narrower 
view  may  be  exhibited,  leading  to  the  same  conclusion  with  the  same 
imerring  certain^.    If  overtrading  has  always,  after  short  intervals^ 
broQght  business  t©  s  stand,  is  there  not  overti-ading  now  ?    Oar  import 
for  the  year  18S0,  were  seventy  millioiaSj,  ond  for  the  yeDJO  18S0, 1881, 
18S2,  snd  S8S8,  in  wbich  last  year  business  was  over  done,'  the  average 
of  imports  was  about  ninety-sis  millions;  yei  in  1835,  they  are  s?jp' 
^sed  fco  have  escssied  me  hundred  and  jifty-one  EiiUions  j  more  tlisa 
(iouble  the  amount  it/e  yeara  before.    Manufacturing  has  also  eKpc- 
i^lenced  a  wonderful  increase  of  activity  during  the  same  time.  Specu- 
lations in  land  have  been  carried  even  further  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudence  than  commerce  or  manufactures.   To  eay  nothing  of  the  im" 
menso  sums  invested  ia  timbac  lands  in  Maine,  at  prices  so  much  above 
s!l  forme?  ppecsdentj,  t7!i!c-Ii  cliviassly  Ii:ivg  CGntnljnLsi!  aauela  to  tlio 
local  pressure  in  this  seictioQ  of  the  country,  look  only  at  the  prodigious 
and  incredible  enlargement  of  the  government  sales.  They  had  neve; 
amounted  to  a  million  of  acres  before  1815 ;  but  in  1817,  the  year  of 
thefinst  pressure  I  enumerated,  they  rose  to  more  than  two  millions  t 
end  ia  1819,  the  yeas*  of  the  fsecoad  of  those  pFsosaE-eo,  thoy  rone  tojlv^ 
cjzd  e.  half  trAUit}:2-3  of  asrcQo   TMs  r;G3  bsesasQ   %h.Q  £Gi3ptr;*ioiiO  of  t^s 
■ersiit  oyeteus,  asd  tha  greet  rica  ia  fm  pries  of  cfittoa,  iadueeS  lasge^- 
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purcliases."  But  tlie  fall  of  cotton  in  1820,  left  the  purchasers  in  debt 
to  the  government,  over  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars ;  the  sales  were 
reduced  to  much  less  than  a  million  of  acres  a  year,  and  kept  below 
that  point  till  the  rise  of  cotton  in  the  speculations  of  1825,  gave  a  new 
impulse,  and-in  1829,  they  again  reached  a  million  of  acres.  In  1834, 
they  exceeded  four  miUions  of  acres,  and  in  1835,  nine  millions  of  acres, 
ajid  the  matiia  still  rages  undiminished.  This  cause  alone  would  bring 
on  a  reaction.  The  creation  of  fancy  stocks  of  every  possible  descrip- 
tion is  still  more  extravagant.  Has  this  rush  iniu  speculation,  of  all 
sorts,  been  stimulated,  as  in  aU  former  instances,  by  overbanking?  Un- 
doubtedly i  as  a  moment's  Consideration  will  show.  In  1830,  the  bank 
capital  of  the  United  States  was  one  hundred  and  forty-jive  millions^  dis- 
tributed among  three  hundred  and  twenty  banks,  having  a  circulation  of 
sixt^-one  miUions.  In  1835,  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  banks  wielded 
a  capital  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars,  and  enjoyed 
&  circulation  of  one  hundred  and  three  millions.  Adding  the  banks 
created  within  the  year  past,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  bank- 
ing capital  exceeds  three  hundred.  miUions,  and  the  bank  note  circulation 
amounts,  probably,  to  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  and  ihirty- 
fiee  miUions. 

In  1830,  the  whole  specie  in  the  country  was  estimated  by  Sandford  at 
twenty-three,  and  by  Gallatin  at  thirty-three,  millions ;  the  average  may 
be  near  the  truth,  —  say  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  In  1834^11 
had  risen  to  fifty-five  nullions ;  specie  during  and  after  the  pressure  na- 
tarallj  flowed  in  rapidly :  from  the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits, 
October  1st,  1833,  to  December  4th,  1834,  there  arrived  in  specie  tv/enty 
aillioas  of  dollars  beyond  what  was  exported.  January  Ist,  1835,  there 
were  forty-four  millions  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  btmks;  suppose 
Sweaty-six  millions  more  to  be  in  circulation,  and  we  have  an  aggregate 
of  seventy  miUions.  The  aggregate  loans  of  the  banks  in  1835,  were 
Shree  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  in  January,  and  may  have  been  ex- 
tended in      past  fifteen  months  a  hundred  millions  more. 

Has  the  great  increase  of  the  circulation  produced  its  natural  effect  of 
raising  the  prieea  of  all  articles,  and  depreciating  the  value  of  money  ? 
Ho  meat  fcs  Hk'l  xjho  does  not  see  it»  The  '  prlc3s  of  red  estate  have 
experienced  an  enonnous  rise,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  in 
timber  land,  in  new  land  for  settlement,  or  held  on  speculation.  All  ar* 
tides  in  snarket  feel  the  effect.  Flour  Is  double  what  it  was  in  1880  $ 
2Q8ckerel  is  double ;  pork  is  more  than  double.  Agricultural  product, 
geasrally,  it  has  been  stated,  are  fall  £fty  per  cent,  above  their  average 
Pi-Icao.  IitBjJOFLed  articles  ars  mweh  higher  tliaa  a  fair  average,  notr/itli- 
otasiiug  tie  doabls  Importations  5  notwithstanding  the  g?eat'  reductioi? 
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of  duties,  which  has  saved  the  people  of  the  United  Stfitea  eighty-five 
sailliona  of  doHarSjOn  articles  imported  for  their  use,  witMn  the  last  five 
years.  "With  the  richest  virgin  soil  in  the  world,  in  inexhaustible  mil- 
lions  of  acres  lying  unculiivated,  we  are  now  importing  wheat  and  other 
hreadstiiffc,  just  as,  in  1819,  we  imported  Meen  millions  -of  pounds  of 
cotton.  The  exportation  of  specie  has  commenced,  as  it  would  have 
done  long  ago,  had  not  an  unusually  large  cotton  crop,  at  unusualiy  hijjh 
prices,  paid  for  much  of  the  surplus  importations.  The  average  price 
of  cotton,  for  seven  years,  from  1826  to  1882,  inclusive,  was  ten  cents  a 
pound.  In  1838,  it  averaged  eleven  cents,— in  1884,  thirteen  cents,— 
in  1836,  a  firaction  short  of  seventeen  cents."  In  1880,  the  crop  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  at  ten  cents,  amounted  to  thirty- 
five  millions  of  dollars ;  but  in  1835,  the  crop  of  four  hundred  and  eigtfy 
inillious  of  pounds,  will  sell,  at  sixteen  and  two  thirds  cents,  for  eighty 
millions  of  dollars, — more  than  double  the  former  sum.  The  crops  of 
1833  and  1834,  were  both  immensely  large,  as  well  as  high ;  but  on  the 
last  crop,  the  exports  ascertained  on  the  Atlantic  down  to  February  17, 
1836,  were  377,420  bags,— while  to  the  same  date,  in  1835,  they  were 
only  340,379,  and  in  1834,  only  309,976.  The  excess  in  quantity,  and 
the  enhanced  price,  have  prevented  specie  from  flowing  out  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  BO  fast  as  it  would  have  been  expected,  and  kept  down  the  rate  of 
exchange.* 

Allow  me.  Sir,  to  recapitulate  the  signs  of  overaction  in  our  business, 
and  see  whether  there  is  room  to  doubt  the  fact.  Setting  out  from  the 
year  1830,  as  a  point  of  depression, — for  the  last  pressure  was  not 
severe  enough  or  long  enough  to  afford  a  starting  point,— we  §vA  that 
the  value  of  our  rotton  crop  has  more  than  doubled,  and  yet  we  are  ex- 
porting specie.  Our  imports  have  more  than  doubled,  yet  the  prices  of 
imports  are  higher  from  twenty  to  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  though  we 
have  been  relieved  from'  the  payment  on  them  of  eighty-five  millions  of 
dollars  in  duties.  Manufactured  goods  have  also  risen,  in  spite  of  the 
great  increase  of  the  business,  and  the  diminished  protection,  to  say 
nothing  of  improved  machinery  and  maturer  skill.  Agricultural  pro= 
ducts  have  risen,  some  fifty,  some  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  we  buy  bread 
cheaper  abroad  than  at  home.  Corporations,  for  various  speculatiohsj 
have  been  increased  to  five  times,  or  perhaps  ten  times,  their  aggregate 
amount  five  years  ago.  The  pubUc  lands  arc  selUng  with  ten  tunes  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  had  sold  at  any  time  for  ten  years  previous  t(f 
1880.    Speculation  in  other  lands  have  been  scarcely  less  excessive.  .. 

J'fom  March  1  to  March  28, 1835,0216,000  in  specie  ware  esported  from  Boston, 
ove?  t!i9  imposts.  16  was  also  sMppefi  from  Hew  York,  in  the  Game  moiitb,  and  elfie- 
whess. 
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lY"e  look  for  the  immediate  stimtilas  of  all  thk  amazing  overaction, 
and  we  find  it  in  the  diseased  state  of  the  currency  and  in  over-banking. 
The -specie  in  the  country  having  been  doubled  since  1830,  the  banking 
capital  has  been  more  than  doubled,  bank  facilities  have  been  more  thaa 
doubled,  and  the  bank  note  circulation  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and 
whole  ciziTency  was  more  thau  doubled. 

Population  may  have  increased  eighteen  per  cent,  in  the  meantime, 
hut  if  wealth  had  increased  twice  as  fast,  say  thirty-six  per  cent.,  this 
i^ould  afford  no  justification  for  such  an  immense  expansion. 

A  community  drunk  with  this  factitious  prosperity,  calls  aloud  for  more 
stimulus,  as  naturally  as  a  man  exhilarated  with  brandy  demands  another 
•  glass.  "We  are  suffering  under  a  scarcity  of  money,  cry  seventeen  hundred 
and  tbirty-six  petitioners,  just  as  the  man  intoxicated  to  insanity  will  swear 
be  practices  total  abstinence.  The  check  just  now  experienced  is  a  whole- 
some preventive.  Let  it  have  its  perfect  work,  and  it  may  save  us  from  a 
terrible  catastrophe.  But  if  we  give  way  to  the  entreaties  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  feed  his  fever  with  superadded  excitement^  we  shall  be  answer- 
able to  our  country,  to  our  own  consciences,  and  before  God,  for  the 
(melancholy  consequences  that  must  ensue  from  such  mad  and  wicked 
folly. 

[Mr.  Eantoul  then  went  on  to  examine,  at  length,  the  objections  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  proposed  bank  and  to  the  details  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Hobinson,  of  Marblehead,  also  opposed  the  project  with  great  energy 
and  eloquence.  Sixteen  gentlemen  made  twenty-four  speeches  in  favor 
of  the  bank,  including  the  speaker  of  the  house,  and  all  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  whig  party.  On  the  question  of  the  third  reading  the 
yeas  and  nays  stood,  for  the  bill  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  against  it  two 
hundred  and  sixteen.  Next  day  the  vote  was  reconsidered  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  to  two  hundred  and  forty-one.  Sixty-six  of  the  majority 
were  the  whig  delegation  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  two  thirds  of 
tte  absentees  were  probably  opposed  to  the  bank.  The  news  of  the 
liosition  of  the  bill,  (which  was  expected  to  pass,)  would  have  brought 
iliem  all  in.  It  was,  therefore,  after  a  desperate  resistance  from  a  part 
of  the  delegation  from  Boston,  with  Mr.  Billings  of  Conway,  and  Hon. 
Isaac  C.  Bates  of  Northampton,  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  very  de- 
cided majority. 

It  is  thus  referred,  as  its  friends  remarked,  to  the  decision  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  will  take  care  that  their  representatives  in  the  next  legislature, 
:!ha11  be  instructed  of  the  sentiment  of  their  constituents  upon  so  mo<- 
mentous  a  question.] 

as 
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Mr.  Eantonl  was,  on  all  sides,  greeted  witfe  applaass  for  hm 
Boble  and  Buccessfai  efforts,  in  debate,  to  defeat  a  measure  C3 
feaogbt  with  evil  as  the  Tea  Mliioa  Bank  project,  Theiaie 
Oovemor  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  1.4  a  lette?  to  the  committee 
of  citizens  of  Worcester,  in  answer  to  their  invitation  to  be 
present  to  hear  B^lr.  Rantoul's  oration,  July  4,  1837,  thus 
speaks  of  him  and  his  services  in  the  cause  of  democracy 
«  Your  Commonwealth,  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  owe  to  Robert  Eantoiil,  Jr.,  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
mere  partisans  will  not  be  willing  to  acknowledge.  ®  «  ®  ®  | 
would  that  every  man  and  every  man~child  in  the  United  States, 
would  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  Eautoul.  From  incontrover= 
tible  past  occurrences,  be  inferred  that  precise  state  of  thia^ 
which  has  since  happened ;  his  prophecy  has  pioved  to  be  Mh^ 
tory.  The  Boston  merchants  who  petitioned  for  the  Tea 
IlSjllicn  Bank,  will  admit  that  their  condition  would  have  been 
still  more  deplorable^  had  they  gained  the  object  of  their  wishes." 

The  following  is  the  decision  of  the  speaker,  and  remarks 
of  Mr.  Eantoul,  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massa' 
cbusetts,  January  17th  and  18th,  1838,  That  a  stockholder 
In  a  bank  is  not  interested  in  the  laws  concerning  banking,  se- 
as to  exclude  him  from  voting  or  serving  on  a  committee  ol 
those  laws":-— 

Ms*.  EaBtonI,  of  Gloucester,  moved  to  excuse  Mr.  Mister  of  Hari?- 
wi^  from  serving  on  the  committee  on  a  memorial  of  the  associated 
baoks  of  BostOQ;  to  whom  had  been  referred  bo  much  of  the  governor's 
address  as  relates  to  banks  bankings  oq  the  ground  that  Mr.  Mixte? 
was  a  stockholder  and  director  In  the  Ware  Bank,  and  therefore  excluded 
Seom  the  committee  by  the  rale  of  the  hoase. 

A  great  aumber  of  gentlemen  having  spoken  for  some  days  egaicsl 
the  EBOtioD,  Mr.  Bantoul  replied,  and  called  for  the  jem  and  aajs,  whicli 

Mr^  Park,  of  Boston,  who  was  in  favor  of  aUowiag  stockholders  to  elt 
on  thp  junittee  and  vote  on  the  question,  inquired  of  the  chair  if  bask 
stockholder^  could  vote  on  the  question  of  excusing  Mr.  Mizter  from  tba 
(^mmittee. 

The  chair  replies  fl'iat  they  could  vote  oa  that  question,  ?md  also  serve 
apsa  the  commiStes-. 
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Mr.  Sturgts,  of  Boston,  who  agreed  with  the  decision  of  the  chair,  ap- 
pealed from  the  decision  of  the  chair. 

Mf.  Browne,  of  Boston,  who  was  in  favor  of  the  decision  of  the  chair, 
e^ed  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  appeal  from  the  chair,  whick  were 
ordered. 

The  chair  then  read  an  elaborately  written  opinion  upon  the  point  of 
order  thus  suddenly  raised  by  its  friends,  resting  its  decision  ultimately 
•on  the  case  of  the  Gold  Coin  Bill,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in 
July,  1811. 

The  question  being  on  sustaining  the  decision  of  the  chair,-— no  one 
else  rising  to  reply,  and  the  gentleman  who  appealed  from  the  decision 
being  in  favor  of  it,  and  therefore  not  disposed  to  controvert  the  speak- 
er's argument,  Mr.  Bantoul  rose  and  said 

That  the  question  before  the  house  was  a  very  simple  one.  It  was  a 
qsestion  as  to  the  construction  of  a  sentence  of  plain  English.  The 
hotEse  had  adopted  an  absolute  rule  for  the  constitution  of  committees, 
and  that  rule  admitted  of  but  one  interpretation.  The  English  language 
did  not  furnish  terms  which  could  more  explicitly  express  the  Hitention 
of  the  house  than  those  employed.  It  is  not  proposed  to  repeal  the  rule. 
The  only  question  any  man  pretends  to  raise,  is  as  to  its  meaning;  aiid 
its  meaning  is  unquestionable. 

The  rule  of  the  house  is  in  these  words :  Bules  and  Orders,  Chapter 
n..  Article  18.  "  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  or  serve  on 
any  committee  in  any  question  where  his  private  right  is  immediately 
concerned,  distinct  from  the  public  interest." 

The  chair  imagines  that  a  stockholder  and  director  m  &  bank  has  no 
private  right  or  interest,  distinct  from  the  public  iaterest,  and  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  the  various  questions  concerning  banks  which  are 
agitated  at  the  present  crisis,  and  which  have  been  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee. Indeed  1  la  there  no  distinct  interest  here  ?  What  thea  means 
tlie  zeal,  not  to  say  the  fury,  with  which  ^his  question  is  debated?  What 
gsstemtes  all  this  heat?  There  are  mt  .  enough  in  this  house  who  do 
not  own  bank  stock  to  constitute  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent  com- 
mittee. If  the  owners  of  bank  stock  have  no  distinct  interest,  why  this 
deteiiainaUoa,  at  the  expense  of  a  week's  debate,  to  keep  upo^  the  com- 
TsdtteQi  nppsrently  agaiR8£  thew  will,  Guch  Btoekholdera  m&  directors  aa 
have  aecidsniatiy  been  placed  there  by  the  chair?  What  has  produced 
so  much  excitement  so  much  anxiety,  both  in  this  house  and  out  of  it? 
Can  mj  mm  shut  his  eyes  to  the  distinct  private  interest  which  he 
mseta  when  he  walks  down  State  street?  Can  I  be  blind  to  the  expreg- 
eioa  of  m.  intense  interest  in  snaay  faess  around  me  ?  I  have  no  ekil! 
Ib  paysiogaomj  if  there  fee  as'i  a  dsolssict  lateresS  xjotldng  itself  iato 


acUon  in  most  vehement  and  powerful  feelings.  That  it  is  so,  is  open  and 
notorioQs  as  noonday.  If  it  Mfere  not  so,  we  should  discuss  the  question 
with  as  much  coohiess  as  any  mathematical  proposition  j  yet  gentlemen 
march  up  to  it,  as  to  a  great  practical  question,  involving  vast  pecuniaiy 
consequences.  It  cannot  he  disguised,  —  the  great  hanking  interest  is 
here,  fighting  hard  and  desperately  for  that  which  it  has  in  its  pock- 
ets, and  that  which  it  hopes  to  put  in  its  pockets.  Banks  which 
are  not  needed  for  public  accommodation,  are  nuisances,  says  the 
gentleman  from  Boston,  (Mr.  Savage).  We  have  more  banks  thaa 
are  wanted, — too  many  for  the  public  interest,  cry  all  the  gentle- 
men from  Boston,  in  unison,  including  those  who  voted  for  the  last 
twisnty  or  thirty.  The  whole  banking  system  is  rotten,  says  the  gentle- 
man from  Boston,  (Mr.  Brooks,)  it  is  like  a  bad  egg, — not  to  be  divi- 
ded into  good  and  bad,  but  all  thrown  upon  the  dunghill  together.  The 
owners  of  near  forty  millions  of  this  rottenness  are  represented  on  this 
floor  by  a  part  of  their  number.  Does  the  chair  suppose  that  they  will 
stand  by,  disinterested  spectators,  if  the  nuisance  is  to  be  abated?  This  is 
too  Iarge%  draft  on  our  credulity.  However  the  party  drill  may  make  mea 
vote,  I  shall  still  be  unable  to  conceive  how  any  man  can  suppose  that  gen- 
tleinen  distinctly  interested  in  banks  have  not  a  distinct  interest  in  them. 

The  chair  has  remarked  that  the  words,  "or  serve  on  any  committee" 
are  new.  They  are  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  rule^ 
True ;  they  were  introduced  by  this  house,  and  for  good  reasons.  So 
evident  is  the  justice  of  this  rule,  that  it  was  adopted  by  an  unanimous 
vote.  Not  one  man  could  be  found  to  lift  up  his,  hand  against  it,  so  long 
as  it  was  a  mere  abstract  proposition.  If  the  banks  had  not  an  actual 
interest  in  the  question  now  pending,  if  members  did  not  feel  that  actual 
interest  pressing  upon  them,  it  would  still  remain  an  abstract  proposition; 
just  as  it  was  before,  and  the  house  would  apply  the  rule  with  the  same 
entire  unanimity  with  which,  in  an  uncommonly  full  house,  they  adopted 
it  a  few  days  ago. 

This  rule,  unanimously  adopted,  meant  something.  It  still  means 
something,  "^hen  we  incorporated  into  our  rules  one  of  the  plainest 
dictates  of  propriety  and  decency,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
natural  justice,  it  was  not,  I  trust,  a  solemn  foolery,  a  hypocritical  farcC; 
intended  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  professing  a  purity  they  never 
meant  to  practise.  Most  unwillingly  sh^  I  yield  to  the  conviction,  if  if 
be  at  last  forced  upon  me,  that  the  pretended  purity  of  this  house  k 
nothing  but  a  humbug,—- that  the  purity  is  on  paper,  in  the- abstract, — 
while  "  rottenness,"  as  the  gentlemen  from  Boston  (Mr.  Brooks)  calls  it, 
daims  a  majority  on  the  committee  on  rottenness. 

The  chair  has  remarked  that  these  new  words  are  without  precedent 
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on  either  side  of  tbe  Atlantic,  and  that  he  should  find  occasion  to  notice 
the  extreme  ambiguity  whiuh  their  introduction  has  occasioned.  Sir, 
Ae  circumstances  which  created  the  necessity  for  the  new  rule  are  un- 
precedented. The  venerable  gentleman  from  Boston,  in  front  of  the 
diwr,  (Mr.  BlaJie.)  has  told  us  that  he  can  demonstrate  that  a  majority 
of  this  house  fire  directly  interested  in  banks.  Was  it  ever  openly 
avowed  before  that  a  distinct  private  interest  could  control  the  vote  of  this 
house?  And  now  that  this  boast  is  made,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to 
fear,  with  too  much  truth,  is  it  not  time  to  inquire  whether  the  predom- 
inant interest  here  intends  to  legislate  for  itself,  to  take  its  own  affairs 
into  its  own  hands,  and  set  at  defiance  the  public,  whose  interest  is  of  an 
opposite  character?  A  new  state  of  things  imperiously  demanded  the 
new  rule,  and  demands  that  it  be  enforced.  If  there  be  virtue  enough 
in  this  house,  let  it  be  enforced  to  the  letter.  If  there  be  not,  in 
God's  name  repeal  the  rule.  Leave  not  these  words  of  rebuke  upon 
your  order-book  to  shame  your  practice.  Let  not  this  house  plunge  into 
a  course  of  prostitution  preluded  by  a  public  proclamation  of  chastity. 

Is  there  an  ambiguity  in  this  rule?  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  what 
words  could  have  made  it  plainer.  To  my  mind  it  admits  of  but  one 
construction.  The  rule  as  to  the  right  of  voting  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  the  construction  to  be  given  to  it  is  well  settled. 
The  chair  has  observed  with  truth,  that  the  new  words  in  the  rule  have 

neither  increased,  nor  diminished,  nor  in  any  way  altered  the  terms,  or 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  private  right  or 
interest  which  is  to  prevent  a  member  from  taking  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  house,  was  stated."  The  only  alteration  is,  that  where  a 
member  could  not  vote,  he  cannot  now  serve  on  a  conunittee.  Whence, 
then,  arises  any  new  ambiguity  ? 

The  chair  is  of  opinion,-however,  that  the  rule  is  extremely  ambig- 
uous, and  that  it  is  to  be  strictly  construed  to  favor  the  right  of  the  mem- 
bers to  serve.  The  character  of  the  rule  demands,  says  the  chair,  the 
dosest  and  narrowest  construction  of  which  its  terms  are  capable,  for  it 
tends  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  rightful  representation. 

Does  the  chair  mean  to  intimate  that  this  rule,  in  its;  i>?ttnral  construc- 
tion, is  unconstitutional?  I  think,  not.  The  gentleman  from  Taunton 
(Mr,  Colby)  broadly  asserted  that  a  man  sent  here  had  a  right  to  vote 
©n  every  question,  that  he  was  expected  to  do  so,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  his  constituents  would  be  taken  awa-y  if  he  were  not 
allowed  to  vote  and  act  on  committees  in  every  case.  A  little  more 
legislative  experience  will  teach  the  gentleman  not  to  be  quite  so  hasty 
in  expounding  constitutional  doctrine.  This  rule,'  as  to  voting,  was  a 
rule  of  immemorial  observance  before  the  Constitution  was  "adopted. 
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The  CoQStitatioa  allows  to  tbls  liouse  th&  power  to  snake  its  own  rules 
andi  orders.  It  was  then  within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution  that 
this  ancient  rule,  required  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social 
compact,  should  be  adopted  by  this  house  for  its  own  government.  The 
gentleman  from  Boston  ( Mr.  Stprgis)  had  said  that  if  the  rule  should 
be  applied  to  cases  like  this,  he  would  not  submit  to  it !  How  he  would 
resist  it,  he  has  not  informed  us ;  nor  can  this  be  his  deliberate  intention ; 
it  must  be  a  random  threat  thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  debate.  Neither 
of  these  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Colby  and  Sturgis)  has  proposed  to  repeal 
a  rule  wi>ich,  according  to  their  views,  wonld  seem  to  be  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution;  and  when  the  gentleman  from  Pittsfield  (Mr. 
HubbardX  suggested  the  other  day  that  the  rule  ought  to  be  repealed, 
because  of  its  inconvenience  in  the  present  case,  no  one  was  found  to 
follow  up  the  hint  he  gave. 

But  the  chair  is  too  well  read  in  pailiamentary  law  to  run  into  any  of 
these  wild  vagaries.  The  chair  evades  the  rule,  but  does  not  ask  for  its 
repeal.  The  evasion  resorted  to  by  the  chair  is  singularly  ingenious  and 
original ;  such  as  was  never  heard  of  before,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
never  will  be  again.  The  chair  submits,  that  "  the  first  inquiry  should 
be,  not  how  deeply  the  private  right  or  interest  of  the  member  was  con- 
cerned, but  ho^^eeply  the  paramount  interest  of  the  pul^lic  was  at  stake 
in  the  ques^n.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chair,  any  im^rtant  public 
interest  j/duM  so  overrule  and  cover  up  the  personal  interests  and 
private  rights  of  a  member,  which  might  be  concerned,  as  to  entitle  him 
at  once  to  his  vote  and  to  his  voice  on  committees,  or  in  the  house  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people."  From  premises  so  strangely  para- 
doxical, one  might  anticipate  the  startling  absurdity  of  the  conclusion. 
To  the  eye  of  unsophisticated  common  sense,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
more  important  the  public  interest  concerned  might  be,  the  more  neces- 
sary would  it  be  to  guard,  with  extreme  jealousy,  the  purity  of  the 
tribunal  who  are  to  adjudicate  upon  that  interest.  Not  so  is  the  opinion 
of  the  chair.  The  chair  gravely  decides,  that  though  i  a  matter  of  no 
importance  at  all,  he  would  remove  from  a  committee,  or  deprive  of  his 
vote,  a  member  having  a  distinct  private  interest,  yet  where  the  para- 
mount interest  of  the  public  was  deeply  at  stake  in  the  question,  and  the 
rights  of  the  member  seemed  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
the  people,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  chair  to  sit  by  silent,  and  see  the 
paramount  public  interests  of  the  whole  people  sacrificed,  and  leave  the 
interested  member  to  his  final  responsibility  to  his  immediate  constitu- 
ents, after  the  mischief  is  done.  Thus  the  Pharisees  of  old,  who,strained 
at  a  gnat,  could  swallow  a  camel. 

The  chair  is  certainly  perfectly  consistent  in  deciding  that  this  rule  is 


to  be  construed  strictly  m  favor  of  private  rights,  and  against  the  public 
interest,  wbere  they  seem 'to  conflict;  and  that  the  narrowest  possibl© 
construction  should  be  adopted,  even  so  narrow  as  to  overlook  entirely 
a  private  right,  no  inaMer  how  deeply  concerned,  in  the  very  case  where 
a  paramount  public  interest  being  in  jeopardy,  the  greatest  injury  would 
result  to  the  Commonwealth  from  the  refusal  of  the  chair  to  apply  the 
rule.  The  second  of  the  propositions  is  perhaps  as  defensible  as  the  first, 
and  may  naturally  flow  from  it,  and  in  advancing  them  both,  the  chair 
placed  itself  on  purely  tory  ground. 

Yes ;  the  chair  has  a  tory  precedent  for  preferring  private  right  to 
public  interest,  in  the  question  of  strict  construction.  But  though  the  - 
chair  and  British  tories  are  on  one  side,  I  must  be  allowed  to  stand  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  American  democrats  on  the  other.  The  immortal 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  apostle  of  American 
liberty,  has  expressed^mself  very  decidedly  upon  the  point.  He  has 
drawn  up  a  manual  o^ rules  of  order  for  deliberative  assemblies,  which 
I  have  been  weak  enough  to  suppose  would  have  more  weight  in  the 
decisions  of  this  house,  than  any  misdeed  of  a  tory  House  of  Commons. 
Gentlemen  profess  great  respect  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  while  they  sco^ 
at  the  principles  he  laid  down ;  I  wish  they  would  show  their  reverence 
in  acts  instead  of  words. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  Thomas  Jefferson's  Manual,  which  has  long  been 
considered  the  best  authority,  after  our  own  rules  and  orders,  for  the 
general  regulation  of  the  business  of  the  house,  and  I  read  from  page 
64th  of  the  speaker's  copy. 

"Where  the  private  interests  of  a  member  are  concerned  in  a  bill 'in 
question,  he  is  to  withdraw^  And  where  such  an  interest  has  appeared, 
his  voice  has  been  disallowed,  even  after  a  division.  In  a  case  so  con° 
trary,  not  only  to  the  laws  of  decency,  but  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  social  compact,  which  denies  to  any  man  io  be  a  judge  in  his  own 
eause^  it  is  for  the  honor  of  the  house  that  this  rule,  of  immemorial 
obsersrance,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to." 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  of  opinion  that  the  honor  of  the  house  required  us 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rule,  and  exclude  all  members  where  their 
private  interests  are  concerned.  The  chair  believes,  that  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  rule  require  of  him  the  narrowest  possible  construction,  and 
even  a  construction  narrower  than  any  man  would  have  believed  to  he 
Possible,  if  the'cliaip  had  not  invented  and  announced  it.  For  th©  chais' 
virtually  nullifies  the  rule,  by  deterr^ining  that  in  matters  of  no  pubiie 
consequence,  indeed,  it  may  apply;  out  that  in  questions  where  the 
paramount  interest  of  the  public  is  deeply  at  stake,  however  deeply  the 
private  right  or  interest  may  be  concerned,  and  seem  to  come  into  con« 
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fiict  with  the  iaterests  of  tho  people,  the  ruls  shall  be  a  dead  letter.  J)@ 
mimmis  non  curat  Ux  ;  but  the  speaker's  law  cares  for  mimmis  only. 

How  fat  does  such  a  coastructioa  protect  *he  hoaor  of  this  house, 
"which  this  rale  of  jmmemoriai  ohservance  was  intended  to  protect  ?  The 
house,  like  Ctesar's  wife,  should  he  above  suspicion.  If  this  rule  is  to  he 
construed  strictly  in  favor  of  either  party,  plain  it  is  beyond  debate,  that 
the  laws  of  decency^  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social  compact, 
denying  to  any  man  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  the  honor  of  the 
house,  v  anished  and  obscured  if  its  committees  and  its  votes  be  subjected 
to  foul  iv  iputations,  overrule  and  cover  up  not  only  the  private  right  and 
interest  of  the  incompetent  member,  bat  any  local  or  temporary  interest 
which  his  'mnediate  constituents  may  have  in  the  question  in  which  he 
is  personallj  concerned.  Their  stake  in  the  general  welfare,  imminently 
endangered  \t-j  the  defiance  cf  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social 
compac!.,  tbt^si'  ni\  ,;.'e&t  in  the  laws  of  decency,  deeply  wounded  by  this 
gross  viw  ikysiv  i  fii;  T  param<>an*,  concern  that  the  fountain  of  law  should 
be  preserved  ?i<8f .  '  d:  nnllied,  and  the  honor  cf  the  house  spotless,  all 
these  high  m-^  ;trate  that  there  is  not  a  town  in  the  Common- 

wealth tha'-  X  -joice  that  its  representative  should  be  excluded, 

whenever  .'.effersoniaii  rule  of  immemorial  observance  would 

exclude  him. 

The  gentleman  from  Taunton  (Mr.  Colby)  conjured  the  house  "not 
to  send  abroad  through  the  land  a  trumpet  voice  proclaiming  that  this 
house  is  interested,  and  cannot  do  justice."  "  Such  an  admission,"  said 
he, "  would  bring  down  on  this  house  a  load  of  infamy."  Sir,  I  join 
most  heartily  m  that  gentleman's  conjuration.  If  in  the  plainest  possible 
CD5e,  this  house  cannot  apply  the  plainest  possible  rale,  will  not  a  trumpeS 
voice  ring  through  the  land,  proclaiming  the  fact  announced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Boston,  (Mr,  Blake,)  that  the  majority  of  this  house  is 
directly  interested  in  the  banks,  and  will  not  all  the  land  infer,  that  there- 
fore it  is  that  the  house  cannot  do  justice,  cannot  obey  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  social  compact,  cannot  regard  the  laws  of  decency, 
cannot  remember  the  honor  of  the  house,  but,  casting  justice  mid  the 
fiocfal  compact,  decency  and  honor  beneatli  its  feet,  and  shutting  its  ears 
to  all  remonstrances,  pertinaciously  makes  men  judges  in  their  own 
cciuse  r  XThethei*  Gueh  a  EUGpxeion,  fiagt'uiit  zs  their  conduct  will  make 
it,  will  bring  do  wa  infamy  on  this  house,  is  for  those  to  determine  who 
persist  in  placing  the  house  in  an  unenviable  position  before  the  world.  , 

The  chair  in  endeavoring  to  nullify  the  rule,  remarks,  that  $f>,ch  of  the 
terms  employed  Iq  it  would  admit  of  a  separate  commentaryc^  It  is  true, 
i!ie?e.t5s'e  fotsr  cpecifications  in  the  rale,  each  .of  which  deserves  s  paili- 
ciil^r  t'STJEinntioa.    To  diGqualifj  a  memhar,  he  must  have :  — 
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1.  ApnVafe,  not  a  public,  riglit. 

2.  A  private  right  tlie  word  is,  not  interest. 

3.  A  private  right  immediately  concerned. 

4.  And  distinct  from  the  public  interest. 

If  these  four  requisites  do  not  concur  in  the  present  instance,  then 
there  never  was  a  case  which  would  unite  them  all.  For,— 

1.  The  right  of  the  stoekiiolder  to  bt^  .^..^ck,  and  in  the  prout  u?  It, 
which  our  legislation  may  affect,  and  which  the  bank  stockholders  evi- 
dently feat  it  will  affect,  is  assuredly  a  private  right.  Do  the  public  own 
the  stock  ?  Are  the  public  entitled  to  receive  the  dividends  ?  The  chair 
does  not  profess  an  agrarianism  beyond  the  doctrine  for  which  Gracchus 
died.  The  rights  of  the  stockholders,  inaplicated  in  aU,  the  questions 
referred  to  this  committee,  are  all  of  them  private  rights.  And, 

2.  They  are  private  rights  within  the  meaning  of  *the  rule.  Has  not 
the  stockholder  the  same  right  to  his  stock  that  he  has  to  any  other  pro- 
perty, except  so  far  as  public  intereat  may  require  this  species  of  pvoperiy 
to  be  regulated  or  modified  ?  Has  he  not  the  same  right  to  his  dividends, 
that  he  has  to  the  profit  of  any  other  property,  except  so  far,. as  the  pub- 
lic interests  require  the  dividend  to  be  suspended  ?  Do  we  not  every 
day  listen  to  learned  lectures  upon  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  these  private 
rights,  vvhose  very  existence  seems  now  to  be  questioned  by  their  habitual 
champions  ?  Are  we  not  told  that  the  State  has  made  an  express  written 
contract  with  these  stockholders,  to  secure  their  private  rights ;  that  their.  ' 
private  rights  cannot  h?.  touched  by  government,  except  according  to  the 
letter  of  that  contract ;  t nd  that  the  measures  proposed  by  hia  excellency 
the  governor  are  not  witiiin  the  letter  of  that  contract?  How,  then,  can 
any  man  pretend  that  stockholders  have  not  private  right^j  immediately 
concerned,  in  the  propositions  of  Ms  excellency  which  have  been  referred 

to  tl"s  committee? 

The  gentleman  from  Taunton  (Mr.  Colby)  must  have  imagined  he 
had  made  an  astonishing  discovery,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  proud 
exultation  vith  which  he  pointed  out  the^  peculiarity  of  the  phrase, 
"private  right" — and  not  private  interest.  Upon  this  distinction  the 
gentleman  expatiated  widely,  and  while  he  admitted  that  the  member 
2night  have  private  interest  in  the  questions  before  the  committee,  con- 
tGndcd  that  he  had  no  such  imvate  ri  %  and  therefore  could  not  bo 
excused.  We  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  liGteaing  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  gentleman's  eloquent  declamation,  if  he  had  read 
three  Unes  further  in  the  Bules  and  Orders ;  just  as  he  would  have 
forborne  to  entertsun  us  with  the  former  half,  if  he  had  previously  paid 
G  little  more  sttentiba  to  the  Cosstitutioa.   The  very  nest  article  m  ths 
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Eales  and  Ordera,  -whicli  the  gentlemaa  couH  not  Eave  read,  settles  this 
point,  sgaiasi  Mm.    It  is  in  these  words :-~  . 

Chapter  n.  art.  14.  "  Every  member,  who  sliall  be  in  the  haiise  whea 
a  quv^st:cju  is  put,  where  ho  is  not  excluded  hy  interest^  slali  give  Ms  A'ote, 
irakss  tlio  house  for  special  reasons  sball  excuse  him," 

The  member  whose  private  rigM  is  concerned  is,  then,  escluded  by 
intcresty  for  all  others  are  required  to  vote.  Private  right,  spoken  of  in 
the  rule,  is  therefore  private  interest,  and  nothing  else.  The  old  rule  of 
the  house  is  undoubtedly  the  rule  of  immemorial  observance,  recorded 
jmd  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  his  expression  ia,  • —  "  Where  th© 
privede  interests  of  a  member  are  concerned  ia  a  biU  in  question,  he  is  to 
mthdraw."  That  those  intert^sted  in  our  present  banking  system  have 
a  private  interest  in  the  continuance  of  its  abuses,  is  too  plain  to  be 
denied. 

S.  The  private  rights  or  interests  of  the  stockholders  are  immediately 
concerned  in  the  questions  referred  to  the  committee.  It  is  not  any  con- 
tingent or  remote  interest;  it  is  an  interest  as  direct  and  immediate  as 
any  that  language  can  describe,  or  the  imagination  conceive.  The  gen-* 
tieman  from  Boston  (Mr.  Brooks)  has  remarked  of  the  inquiry  pending 
under  the  memorial,  that  "  it  involves  the  very  existence  of  the  banks." 
The  gentleman  spoke  truly,  and  the  banks  so  consider  it  themselves. 
The  whole  of  their  memorial  is  an  argument,  adroitly  managed,  to  shoTr 
thafc  their  charters  ought  not  to  be  taken  away  for  the  non-payment  of 
specie.  The  object  of  the  memorial  is  expressed,  on  the  tenth  pEge  of 
the  printed  copy,  in  these  words :  "  Confidently  believing  that  the  legis- 
lature will  consider,  that  the  power  to  annul  the  charters  of  the  banks  is 
one  intended  to  be  exercised  only  in  cases  of  delinquency  arising  from 
wilful  mismanagement,  and  not  to  be  applied  to  a  condition  produced  by 
general  causes,  affecting  the  country  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and 
in  lohich  the  hanhs  had  no  peculiar  agency,  (/)  your  memorialists  respect- 
fully leave  themselves  in  the  care,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of 
that  body,  to  whom  is  conflded  the  charge  of  all  the  great  interests  of  tho 
Commonwealth." 

It  plainly  appears  from  these  words  that  the  associated  banks  know 
very  well  that  one  of  the  questions  which  may  be  agitated  in  the  legis- 
lature is,  whether  their  charters  ought  not  to  b©  taken  a\vay.  However 
confident  the  belief  which  they  profess,  if  they  had  not  been  troubled 
with  unpleasant  doubts  upon  the  subject,  we  should  have  never  heard  of 
this  memorial.  Dreading  the  power  to  annnl  their  charters,  they  "re- 
spectfully request  thjit  they  may  be  allowed  the  satisfaction  of  sppear- 
lag  before  ©  committee  of  your  honorable  body,  ia  order  that  they  may 
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liave  an  opportunity,  of  more  faily  explaining  tli©  course  of  ikeh  pro- 
ceedings,"— instead  of  setting  at  defiance  the  power  that  created  them, 
83  banlis  have  done  on  some  former  occasions.  The  question  is,  shall 
tho  esclusive  privileges  of  the  atoclsholders  he  taken  away  by  annulling 
their  charters,  and  in  this  question  each  individual  stockhoHer  has  as 
direct  and-  immediate  an  interest  as  he  would  have  in  the  froit  trees  is 
his  orchard,  if  tho  county  con2miBsionei*8  proposed  to  rua  a  highway 
over  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Boston,  (Mr.  Blake,)  with  his  usual  sagadty, 
perceived  this,  and  to  avoid  the  unavoidable  inference  from  it^  he  grave- 
ly inaintaias  that  BtockhoMers  have  no  interest  in  a  bank  charter,  because 
a  bank  charter  is  worth  nothing  I  Indeed  I  Why  have  they  been  sought 
v;ith  so  much  pertinacity  ?  Why  is  the  bank  tas  paid  into  your  treasury 
of  nearly  four  hundred  thomand  dollars  a  year  ?  Why  is  the  whole 
bank  interest  in  arms  to  defend  these  chartera,  if  they  are  worth  nothing? 
To  show  that  they  are  valueless,  the  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  board  of  directors  to  which  he  belongs 
not  to  surrender  their  charter  i  He  did  so  persuade  them,  however,  and 
this  shows  that  the  gentleman,  who  is  a  good  judge  of  his  own  interest, 
attaches  some  value  himself  to  a  charter.  Let  as  judge  of  Lis  acts,  and 
not  be  misled  by  his  argumeris.  But  if  the  State  Bank  has  surrendered 
its  charter,  does  the  fact  that  one  man  commits  suicide  show,  while 
others  cling  to  life,  that  life  is  worthless  ?  The  hold  of  the  baiiks  upon 
their  legal  existence  is  an  immediate  interest,  and  the  stockholders  have  also 
interests  immediately  concerned  in  every  one  of  ^the  recommendations  of 
his  escellency  which  have  been  referred  to  the  committee. 
4.  The  private  right  or  interest  immediately  concerned  must  ba  die- 

•  tittsi  from  that  of  (ha  pv,lUe.  Is  it  possible  that  it  can  be  aecsnst^ry  to 
argue  that  it  ics  go  in  the  present  case  ?  well  might  it  bs  ojntesdcd 
that  the  interests  of  the  judge  and  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  are  one 
asd  the  Game,  and  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  define  the  laT?  in  Ma  owe 
ease,  bring  ia  a  verdict  oa  the  facts,  and  then  pass  eeatence.  Why  do  the 

.  b^mks  ask  ios  a  trial  ?  They  profess  perfect  confidence  in  their  innG« 
cence,  and  say  they  are  ready  to  exculpate  themselves  from  aU.  blame 
before  a  tribunjal  to  ba  named  by  us.  And  what  answer  are  we  to  give 
fois  honorable  oSer?  Searcli  yourselves,  gentlemen !  I^tsoli  most  iK<» 
p::^iially  into  tlio  mast  cacrct  acts  of  your  Mciory.  Try  ycu?  o"u::i 
lisait  acd  reins,  sad  see  if  there  is  any  wicked  way  in  you.  If  yoa 
pronounce  yourselves  innocent,  wo  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  j  if  upon 
a  golemn  self-ezaim^ion  you  confess  guilt,  be  so  kind  as  to  dstermise 

'  and  how  far  you  ought  to  be  punisbed.  Can  tho  sicaplesS  dolt  mis» 
trio  tlie  objccS  of  cucli  a  coarse  ? 


It  k-  said  baak  siocklboMers  and  directors  luwe  no  interest  adverse  to 
,tLVo  of  ihQ  publicj  because  it  is  for  the  common  interest  of  ali  tliat 
.banks  slioald  bs  well  managed.  It  is  not  reqmred  *M&t  an  interest  sbould 
be  advcixo  to  exclude  tie  member.  It  is  wisely  detetmined  tltat  a  die- 
iistci  interest  sliali  exclude  ium,  because  distinct  interests  are  dvf ays  lia- 
ble to  become  adverse  vo  .^-acli  otiier.  Honesty  is  the  best  poKey,  and  it 
is  for  tbe  interest  of  all  bonest  men  to  pay  tbeir  debts  and  to  perform  ali 
tbeir  promises  punctually,  but  never  was  tbere  a  man  mad  eaougb,  be- 
fore tbis  session  of  tbe  general  court,  to  declare  that  tbe  iutei'ests  of 
debtors  and  creditors  v/ere  identically  the  same,  and  tbat  a  failing  debtor 
was  Ibe  fittest  person  look  after  and  to  decide  upon  tbe  interests  df  h'a 
creditors.  The  stockholders  are  debtors  to  tbe  public ;  the  bi?i  holders 
are  their  creditors ;  they  are  the  public  whose  hands  are  lliled  with  dis- 
honored promises  to  pay.  Those  who  made  and  broke  them,  say  to 
those  who  trusted  in  them,  and  safler  by  them,— -gentiemea,  we  did  ali 
this  for  your  good,  we  continue  to  make  and  break  promises  for  your 
good ;  it  would  be  very  ridiculous  in  you  to  examine  into  tbid,  especially 
tas  we  are  very  expert  in  the  business  of  self-examination :  a  man  not 
acquainted  with  banks  is  not  familiar  with  tbe  beautiful  operation  by 
which  we  consult  the  interests  of  our  creditors  by  refusing  to  pay  our 
debts  J  not  that  we  have  any  iv.terest  in  refusttig  to  pay  our  debts  f  we 
swear  we  have  not  an  interest  to  the  amount  of  a  copper  in  refusmg  to 
pay  the  debts  to  the  amount  of  ten  miliions,  that  is  to  say,  no  interest 
distinct  from  that  of  our  creditors,  for  wbose  sole  and  exclusive  benefit 
it  is  tbat  we  refuse  to  pay,  greatly  to  our  own  grief  md  mortification. 
People  vho  are  not  interested  in  banks  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
tbis  mystery  of  mysteries,  but  appoint  a  select  committee  of  bank  stock- 
boMers  richly  seasoned  with  directors  and  presidents,  and  they  will  ex- 
amine with  wonderful  fidelity,  and  report  with  amazing  readiness  in  a 
manner  tbat  shall  make  it  clear  as  preaching.  Such  is  substantially  tbe 
language  of  tbe  banks  through  tbeir  representatives  on  this  floor.  The 
public  out  of  doors,  the  country,  Sii*,  will  know  how  to  understand  and 
appreciate  it. 

Sir,  ever  since  Esau  sold  his  birth^ght  for  amess  of  pottage,  the  two  sides 
of  a  bargain  have  had  distinct  and  indeed  adverse  interests.  The 
Bomang,  if  I  read  right,  never  committed  lambs  to  the  keeping  of  wolves, 
but  now  it  is  thought  wolves  make  the  best  committees  on  sheep,  young 
o?  old,  because  they  are  excellent  judges  of  mutton,  and  it  is  for  tbeir 
interest  that  sheep  should  be  fat,  though  the  notion  that  they  ever  eat 
them  is  a  vulgar  prejudice.  The  most  ingenuous  |dvocate3  of  self-ex- 
amination on  this  floor  are  not  content  with  maintaining  an  entire  com- 
munity of  interest  between  debtor  and  creditor.   They  go  further,  and 
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by  a  sort  of  liocus  poctis,  make  them  cImDge  places.  They  insist  that 
the  debtors  are,  and  always  have  been,  exceedingly  anxious,  ready,  and 
even  eager  to  pay  all  their  debts,  but  that  the  creditors  are  fully  sensi- 
ble that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  them  to  receive  them.  If  such  be  the 
fact,  the  debtor  has  ^till  a  distinct  interest.  It  wiU  be  important  not  to 
put  bank  directors  on  the  committee,  for  they  will  report  such  a  sudden 
resumption  of  specie  payments  as  will  be  very  painful  and  distressing  to 
the  bill  holders,  and  their  eloquence  in  support  of  their  paying  propensi- 
ties might  seduce  us  to  do  ourselves  a  harm. 

K'o  man  upon  this  floor  believes  in  his  conscience  that  the  interest  of 
the  bill  holder  to  have  security,  and  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  to 
■wiihdraw  that  security  are  not  distinct  from  each  other,  or  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  holding  bills  to  make  a  director  personally  liable,  and 
the  interest  of  the  director  to  avoid  that  liability,  are  not  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  The  gentleman  from  Hardwick,  therefore,  has  a 
private  interest  as  a  stockholder,  and  also  a  private  interest  as  a  director, 
both  totally  distinct  from  the  public  interest. 

So  much  for  those  four  peculiaiities  in  the  phraseology  of  the  rule,  to 
which  the  chair  has  directed  the  attention  of  the  house.  Common  sense 
construes  each  one  of  them  against  the  chair. 

The  chair  has  very  candidly  as  well  as  justly  remai'ked,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  private  petition  for  privileges  of  any  sort,  "  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  social  compact,  which  deny  to  any  man  to  be  a  judge  in  his 
own  cause,  would  become  applicable,  and  should  be  enforced."  .  Indeed 
they  should  be  enforced.   And  where,  then,  is  .^he  difference  in  point  of 
principle  of  granting  privileges,  and  the  question  of,retfaning  privileges 
already  granted  ?   The  chair  decides  in  effect,  that  if  these  very  stock- 
holders came  here  petitioning  for  the  very  privileges  which  they  now 
enjoy,  he  would  not  allow  any  one  of  them  io  sit  upon  the  committee  on 
their  petitions.   They  now  come  here  protesting  that  they  have  not  for- 
feited those  privileges,  and  petitioning  to  be  heard  upon  that  protest,  and 
the  chair  makes  them  judges  in  their  own  cause.    His  excellency  the 
.  governor  proposes  to  lake  away  some  of  their  privileges,  for  instance, 
the  privileges  of  dividing  their  profits  when  they  please,  and  the  chair 
appoints  them  to  report  whether  their  privileges  ought  to  be  taken  away : 
deciding,  with  a  grave  countenance,  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the 
qnestion  distinct  from  the  public  interest.    Sir,  if  their  interest  to  ob- 
vain  exclusive  privileges,  when  they  petitioned  for  them,  was  an  interest 
distinct  from  that  of  the  public,  at  what  precise  moment  of  time  did 
their  interest  to  have  and  to  hold  those  privileges  cease  to  be  distinct 
•  from  the  public  interest  ?   Is  it  not  clear,  as  if  it  were  written  with  a 
-  iosbeam,  that  the  distinct  interest  continues  as  long  as  the  privileges  are 
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•questioned  ?  Yet  Mr.  Speaker  decides  tliat  tlie  petitioner  for  a  prSyilsgc 
iia3  &  distiaet  istcrest  ia  im  questioa  whetlxer  it  shall  be  granted  or  re- 
fused ;  but  tbat  tbe  holder  of  the  same  privilege  has  no  distinct  interest 
in  the  question  whether  it  shall  be  retained  or  taken  away.  "Waa  there 
over  a  more  bold  and  palpable  fallacy  ?  - 

The  most  ingenious  logieianj  v^hen  he  undertakes  to  support  an  evi- 
dent absurdity,  Is  driven  to.great  eztremities  for  plausible  reasons.  The 
l<^st  resort,  aiider  ths  present  desperate  circumstances,  is  the  [position  of 
the  chEur  tbiifit-was  obvious  that  there  waa  no  distinct  and  special 
question  refei  red  to  that  committee."  Now  it  is  so  obvious  that  he  that 
runs  may  read  itj  that  there  nve  several  diotiiict  and  special  questions  re- 
ferred to  that  committee. 

In  the  Srst  places  the  memorial  of  the  Associated  Banks  itself,  presents 
two  distinct  aad  special  Questions. 

1.  Ought  the  cb.ay:t«rs  of  the  banks  to  be  taken  away  oa  account  of 
their  suspension  of  cpscio  payments. 

2.  What  additional  secnrities  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  creditors  of 
failing  banks  ? 

In  thfci  next  place  the  address  of  his  excellency  presents  the  following 
distinct  and  special  questions :  — 

.   1.  Is  it  not  inexpedient  to  repeal  the  two  per  cent,  a  month  penalty? 

Ought  not  the  Associated  Banks  to  publish  a  weekly  statement  of 
the  condition  of  each  one  of  their  number  ? 

3>  Have  not  the  banks  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  their  Charters :  if  bo, 
wh^her  any  of  them  should  be  required  to  wind  up  their  affairs  ? 

4.  Ought  not  dividends  to  be  postponed  until  specie  payments  are 
resumed? 

5.  Ought  not  bai&s  unduly  extended  to  be  required  to  "educe  the 
amount  of  their  obligations  ? 

6.  Ought  not  monthly  returns  to  be  made,  specifying  the  length  of  the 
loans,  and  the  nature  of  the  security  ? 

7.  Should  not  banks  bs  required  to  keep  on  hand  a  certain  portion  of 
specie? 

8.  Ought  not  bank  commissioners  to  be  appointed  ? 

All  these  distinct  and  special  questions  have  been  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee.  But  the  investigation  of  any  one  particular  bank  has  not  been 

referred,  to  it. 

The  cfeiir  asTas  if  tlse  possibility  of  a  .jingle  question  occurring  in 
'vvMch  fee  jprivate  right  of  a  stockholder  would  be  distinctly  concerned, 
-oiyght  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  serving  on  all  other  questions,  &c., 
smd  s^ys  it  will  be  time  enough  to  prohibit  him  from  acting,  y  tho 
question  should  have  actually  arisen. 
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Sir,  wl>y  talk  of  possibilities  when  we  liave  certainties  before  as  ?  Wo 
■mow  the  questions  before  the  committee.  I  have  just  enumerated  them, 
la  nine,  out  of  the  ten,  the  member  from  Hardwick  has  a  private  in- 
terest distinct  from  that  of  the  public.  The  tenth  is,  whether  the  associ- 
ated banks  ought  not  to  make  weekly  statements ;  a  matter"  in  which  the 
jusmber  has  ao  distinct  interest,  as  he  is  not  a  stockholder  in  those 
t)anks.  Nothing  else  of  any  importance  has  been  referred  to  the  com- 
Kftittee.  What,  then,  are  those  other  questioas  "ap&n  which  it  is  so  im» 
aortant  to  retain  the  member's  services  ?  They  exist  only  in  the  imagina- 
iion.  In  every  question  that  can  come  before  the  committee,  with  one 
or  two  very  slight  and  insignificant  exceptions,  the  member  has  as  direct 
A  pecuniary  interest  as  he  has  in  h's  pocketbook. 

Sir,  the  amount  of  that  pecuniary  interest  I  neither  know  nor  wish 
to  kno.p,  becaube  it  is  immaterial  in  the  present  issue.  "Whethei-  it  be 
one  dollar  or  one  ^llion  of  dollars,  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  decision, 
ior  the  rule  regards,  not  the  degree,  but  solely  tlie  nature  of  the  interest.' 
;"f  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  delegated  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  corporations,  the  power  to  cre- 
ate a  paper  currency,  with  certain  other  exclusive  privileges,  and  if 
those  ono  hundred  other  exclusive  privileges,  and  if  those  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men  held  seats  in  this  house,  would  the  chair  allow 
ihem  to  sit  ou  committees  and  to  vote  upon  questions  concerning 
their  own  privileges?  It  is  the  same  thing  under  the  rule  whether 
the,  member  from  Hardwick  owns  one  bank,  or  all  the  banks  in  the 
State,  or  only  the  tenth  part,  or  only  the  thousandth  part  of  a  jank; 
for  the  question  is  not  how  far  he  is  interested,  but  whether  he  has  any 
aiterest  of  the  kind  described  in  the  -rule»  The  circumstance  that  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  principal  owners  of  banks  have  each  of  them 
partners,  and  that  these  partners  constitute  a  majority  of  thi©  house,  (if 
such  be  the  fact,)  constitutes  no  reason  for  setting  aside  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  social  compact,  and  making  them  judges  in  their  own 
cause.  If  the  bank  interest  be  indeed  in  a  majority  here,  then  it  is  more 
than  ever  necessary, /or  the  honor  of  the  house,  that  this  rule  of  immemo- 
dal  observance  should  be  btrictly  adhered  to,  and  that  those  whose  pri- 
vate interests  are  concerned  should  withdraw.  Otherwise  the  government 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  henceforth  in  the  representatives  of  the 
banks,  and  not  in  the  representatives  of  the  ^ople. 

Tiie  chais"  declares  that,  la  determining  who  shall  vote  on  a,  distinct 
question,  he  will  s  governed  by  the  parliamentary  precedents  referred 
to  in  the  Bs^nual.  Not  by  the  express  text  of  the  manual  itself,  which  is 
as  explicit  as  words  car.  make  it,  and  which  contains  the  opinion  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  highest  American  authority  5  but  by  British  pre- 
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ceclents.  And  upon  vrliat  British  precedents  does  this  chair  rest  his  de- 
ck-ion? Upoa  a  decision  of  1811,  so  late  that  Mr.  Jeffersoa  could  not 
have  referred  to  it  in  drawing  up  his  manual.  Upon  the  strongest  tcry 
decision  that  the  chair  can  find ;  which  doe?  not  surprise  Tie>  for  I  have 
long  known  that  the  rankest  and  bluest  toryism  extant  on  the  globe  is 
'  that  which  lingers  in  Massachusetts,  baptized  whiggerj.  Xes,  Sir,  a  tory 
decision  of  a  tory  majority,  in  a  tory  house  of  commons,  backing  up 
the  opinions  of  a  tory  speaker,  pronounced  on  the  eve  of  the  late  war, 
is  the  precedent  quoted  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  political  gospel  of  whom  ?  The  yeas  and  nays 
v.'ill  show,  Sir,  who  sail  under  the  tory  flag.  „ 

Sail  under  the  tory  flag,  Sir !  The  chair  is  obliged  to  out-tory  the 
ultra-toryism  of  British  tories  of  1811,  when  imprisonment  of  American 
seamen  and  other  outrages  which  "  -  J  to  the  late  war,  were  in  high  credit 
with  the  party  in  power  in  Great  Britain.  The  question  on  the  Gold 
Coin  Bill  does  not,  after  all,  sustain  the  chair.  That  case  was  as  follows:— 
July  17;  1811.  While  the  Gold  Coin  Bill  was  pending  in  the  house 
of  commons,  Mr.  Creevey  rose  and  moved  to  disallow  the  votes  of  forty- 
five  bank  proprietors  and  directors  in  the  further  stages  of  the  bill.  To 
justify  this  motion,  he  went  into  an  argument  to  show  that  these  persons 
had  an  interest  in  the  bill,  because,  as  he  said,  the  banks  would  derive 
an  immense  income  from  its  passage.  He  stated  the  consequences  of 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1797,  —  that  the  bank,  which, 
before  that  act  issued  notes  to  the  amount  of  eleven  millions,  after  that 
act  increased  their  issues  to  twenty-one  millions.  The  effect  of  which 
vras  such  an  increase  of  interest  that  they  raised  their  dividends  from 
seven  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  divided  besides  a  bonus  of  six  millions  ster- 
ling in  fourteen  years;  so  that  their  stock  rose  in  the  market  from 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-six.  He  then 
asked,  "  Would  it  be  contended  by  any  one  that  it  was  right  for  the 
house  to  permit  them  to  double  their  fortur  as  ?  "  He  said,  "  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill  was  to  grease  the  wheels  of  the  bank,  and  set  them,  as  in 
1797,  a  coining  again.  ??hey  might,  when  the  bill  passed,  turn  their 
rags  into  paper,  give  them  a  nominal  value,  whatever  value  thev  ehosc; 
end  no  one  dared  remse  to  take  them  as  coin ;  and  then  would  i'olh\.' 
a  further  increase  of  dividends  and  bonuses,  and  a  note  might,  perhaps, 
eventually  be  sold  for  twopence,  which  passed  now  for  twenty  shiUings. 
Under  these  circumstances,  those  members  composing  the  list  he  held  in 
liis  hand,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote.  Some  of  them,  without  men- 
tioning their  names,  were  bank  directoii:,;  others  v/ere  proprietors  only: 
when  IiG  t'-pproached  bank  directors  it  was  with  the  greatest  awe,  for  he 
Jxnew  they  were  the  greatest  persons  in  the  country,  &c.  He  was  aware. 
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that  in  naming  tliem.  he  might  render  himself  open  to  be  assailed  with 
harsh  names,  but  still  they  possessed  great  powers;  for  the  le^slature- 
protected  them  against  paying  their  creditors,  &c.  &C5.  In  fact,  the 
government  might  be  said  to  be  composed  of  three  estates,— the  King, 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Eait  India  Company ;  and  they  would 
go  on  just  as  vf  eU  if  the  ministers  were  to  change  with  the  bank  direc- 
tors, and  go  out  by  rotation." 

Such  was  the  ground  taken  by  the  whigs  in  the  house,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  the  chair ;  and  what  was  the  reply  of  the  tories,  under 
whose  broad  shield  the  chair  seeks  shelter  ? 

They  denied  the  fact  that  the  bank  itself  was  interested,  and  the  de- 
bate turned  on  the  question  of  fact.  Mr.  Manning  led  off  the  tory  side  of 
the  house. "  He  said  that  he  was  one  of  tho  subscribers  to  the  loyalty 
loan  in  1797,  and  feeling  that  if  he  had  voted  for  Pitt's  bill  for  a  bonus, 
he  should  have  bi?en  voting  a  thousand  pounds,  perhaps  into  his  own 
pocket,  he  felt  anxious  to  satisfy  his  mind,  and  on  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker,  he  did  not  yote.  "  With  respect  to  the  present  bill,  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  had  not  stated  any  ground  of  distinct  interest  to  disqualify 
him  from  voting,  and  he  must  deny  the  existence  either  in  bank  directors 
or  bank  proprietors.  They  would  not  he  ienejifed  hy  the  passing  of  the 
liU  one  half  crown.  It  had  been  said  that  the  bank  directors  had 
brought  in  the  bill ;  they  had  not  had  any  communication  with  the  noble 
earl  who  brought  it  in, — had  neither  solicited,  desired,  nor  supported 
it.  He  could  put  it  to  the  house  whether  this  bill,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
loyalty  loan,  involved  any  pecuniary  interest.  Jfit  did  he  should  with' 
draw,  but  having  no  such  bearing,  he  conceived  that  the  proprietor  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  voting."  He  ther  took  a  view  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  taken  by  his  followers  here,  for  he  contended  that  it  was  useless 
to  exclude  the  forty-five  stockholders,  because  there  would  be  so  many 
membei  J  left  "to  give  their  free,  cool,  and  deliberate  judgments."  While 
those  who  follow  the  tory  precedent  here,  contend  that  stockholders 
ought  not  to  be  excluded,  because  they  are  so  numerous,  and  so  few 
members  would  be  left  to  exercise  "their  free,  cool,  and  deliberate 
judgments."  He  said  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the  bank  had  divided 
'Bx.  millions,  and  if  they  had,  other  stocks  had  been  risiog.  as  much ;  fo? 
instance,  the  Royal  Exchange.  Assurance  from  seventy-seven  to  nearly 
three  hundred  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dent,  v/ho  spoke  next  on  the  tory  side,  denied  the  statement  of 
the  profits  of  the  bank. 

The  nest, tory  was  Mr.  Long,  who  said,  that  "if  there  was  any  inter- 
it  was  the  most  minute  that  could  well  be  conceived.   A  number  ot 
members  in  that  house  had  a  much  greater  and  more  dii'ect  interest  in 
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ike  Distillery  Bill."  He  charged  the  wbigs  with  inconsistency,  in  saying 
that  this  bill  would  aid  the  bank,  while  they  contended  it  would  cause  a 
further  depreciation  of  its  bills. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  spoke  on  the  whig  side,  and  said  the  question  "  was 
quite  distinct  in  its  nature ;  it  was  a  question  between  the  interests  of  a 
monopolising  company  and  the  interests  of  the  public.  If,  in  1797,  a 
motion  similar  to  the  present  had  been  made,  he  could  not  believe  that  it 
would  then  have  been  resisted, -— it  being  then  clearly  the  direct  inter- 
eat  of  the  proprietors  that  the  restriction  should  take  place."  »  »  «  o 
"  Their  evident  and  immediate  interest  in  the  question  ought,  howevtr, 
he  conceived,  to  have  prevented  them  from  publicly  voting  in  favor  of 
it."  He  then  attempted  to  prove  how  much  the  bank  had  gained  by  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  this  being  a  measure  of  the  same 
tendency,  he  rested  his  argument  against  the  propriety  of  the  stockhold- 
ers voting  on  that  proof.  ^ 

Mr.  Banks  took  the  tory  ground,  and  maintained  that  the  possessor  of 
landed  property  "  was  much  more  deeply  interested  in  the  question  than 
the  most  extensive  proprietor  of  bank  stock  in  existence." 

Mr.  Abercrombie  followed  on  the  whig  side.  He  said,  that  as  the  act 
SQspending  cash  payments,  in  1797,  "  was  of  great  service  to  the  propri- 
etors, they  should  not  have  be?n  permitted  to  vote  on  it ;  and  the  same 
argument  applied  to  the  present  case."  ♦»•*««  Of  coarse  every  stock- 
liolder  had  an  interest  in  the  authority  of  Parliament  being  pledged,  as 
it  would  be  if  the  bill  passed."  «  «  «  «  «  He  was  an  enemy  to  monopo- 
lies of  every  description,"  etc 

The  tory  minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said,  that  every 
EBember  "  who  possessed  bank  notes  was  as  much  interested  as  the  pro- 
prietor and  directors." 

Mr.  Hibbet  spoke  on  the  tory  side.  He  considered  the  measure  as  one 
of  general  interest. 

Mr.  Creevey  replied,  he  foup  j  Lord  Ardcn  (a  tory  of  the  reddest 
heat,  sometimes  called  Pepper  Arden,)  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  stock- 
holders, interested  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
a  strong  advocate  for  the  preservation  of  his  fees. 

The  Speaker  (high  tory,)  then  gave  his  opinion,  and  said:— ■ 
The  rule  v/cis  very  plain.  If  they  opsaed  their  journals,  they  wonM 
Bxid  it  established  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  then  spoken  of  as  an  an- 
cient practice,  that  personal  interest  in  a  question  disqualijled  a  member 
from  voting.  But  this  interest,  it  should  be  further  understood,  most  be 
a  direct  pecuniary  interest,  and  separately  belonging  to  the  persons 
X7hQ2e  votes  were  questioned,  and  not  in  common  r;ith  the  rest  of  his 
mnjQstfG  Gubjecb,  or  .ob  a  mattgivof  stris  poHcjc    So  it  xtcs  that  on  a 
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canal  bill,  a  person  whose  name  was  down  as  a  subscriber  could  not  vote, 
etc  etc  Such  was  the  law  on  the  subject,  —  how  far  the  fact  applied  to 
the  presen^y  case,  it  was  for  the  house  to  decide. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  negatived  without  a  division. 

This  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Creevey's  motion,  —  there  is  no  sophism  of 
a  paramount  public  interest  overruling  a  private  interest,  —  there  is  no 
mystification.  The  British  tories  admit  that  if  the  member  has  any 
private  interest,  he  cannot  vote,  and  they  deny  that  the  bank  has  any, 
even  the  slightest  interest  in  the  question.  It  will  not  maKe  half  a 
crown  difference,  say  they,  to  Lord  Arden  with  his  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  stock,  whether  the  bill  passes  or  not.  On  this  denial  of 
the  fact  of  interest,  was  the  tory  precedent  based :  and  let  me  tell  you, 
Sir,  no  tory  speaker  of  a  British  house,  though  with  Perceval,  Van 
Sittart,  and  Castlereagh,  to  keep  him  in  countenance,  and  an  insolent 
and  overwhelming  tory  mi.jority  to  back  hiaij  would  have  dared — aye, 
Sir,  would  have  dared  to  justify  their  right  to  vote  on  any  other, 
(ground. 

In  this  house,  no  such  groun  i  m  be  set  up.  No  man  can  say  it  does 
aot  make  half  a  crown's  difference  whether  the  recommendations  of  the 
governor  are  adopted  or  rejected.  Even  on  the  principles  of  the  Gold 
Ooin  Bill  case,  the  member  from  Hardwick  cannot  serve,  still  less  can  he 
by  the  laws  of  decency  and  for  the  ^onor  of  the  house.  •  He  has  a  direct 
pecuniaiy  interest,  separately  belonging  to  him  as  a  stockholder,  not  in 
•3ommon  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  nor  regarding  these  questions  as 
measures  of  State  policy.  A  tory  speaker  in  England  would,  therefore, 
exclude  him. 

The  whig  leaders  of  the  commons  in  1811,  were  Henry  Brougham, 
and  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Brougham  said,  that  when  it  was  openly  con- 
tended that  the  bank  had  no  interest  in  such  a  bill,  he  felt  a  degree  of 
alarm,  Burdett  said,  it  was  unfair  in  the  bank  directors  to  say  they 
were  under  no  influence  except  the  stock  they  owned,  and  then  to  say 
that  influence  was  nothing.  How  great  would  have  been  the  astonish- 
ment at  the  ultra  toryism  of  the  decision  of  the  chair  this  day.  How 
great  will  be  the  astonishment  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  when 
they  hear  this  decision ;  and  how  deep  t'-'>ir  indignation  when  they  wit- 
uecn  (he  eirects  of  this  decision. 

Mr.  Cook  of  Boston,  moved  the  previous  question.  The  chair  sigui- 
Sed  a  disposition  to  reply ;  but,  being  assured  by  the  friends  of  the  chair 
thafc  it  was  unnecessary,  withdrew  the  intimation,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion prevailed. 

The  yeas  said  nays  being  taken,  there  were  for  affirming  the  decision 

of  il'.o  spenkep,  three  hi!r!.di'ed  and  tMrfcy-seven.-— for  susfeining  the  ap-^ 
pao].^  iiinety-seven. 
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OSATIOX  AT  COIfCOSD.^ 

The  law  by  wlxich  God  governs  tko  universe  is  a  law  of  progress. 
The  undeveloped  capacities  of  the  human  intellect,  the  aspirations  of  the 
Eotil  after  a  higher  and  better  moral  state  of  being,  even  in  the  present 
life,  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest,  sad,  but  not  without  hope, 
•which  ever  urges  on  the  wise  and  good,  after  an  infinite  succession  of 
defeats,  to  nev?  efforts  to  remove  out  of  oar  path  the  chief  evils  that 
coatinually  beset  tts,  all  indicate,  that,  ia  its  pilgrimage  through  weary 
ages  of  vicissitudes,  the  human  family  has,  as  yet,  no  abiding  place ;  that 
itQ  coarse  is,  and  must  be,  onward  towards  the  true  destiny  in  which  its 
faculties  are  fitted  to  expand  themselves.  In  their  free  action  and  full 
enjoyment.  The  infancy  of  our  race  was  passed  in  struggling  to  escape 
from  physical  suffering,  while  groping  in  ignorance,  groaning  under  op- 
pression, and  shuddering  at-superstitious  terrors^  But  the  stem  teach- 
ings of  this  long  adversity  hardened  and  conSrmed  the  vigor  which  they 
did  not  crush,  so  that  courage  and  strength  gradually  grew  out  of  the 
contest^  if  it  did  not  result  in  complete  victory.  We  are  now  in  the 
.peiriod  of  immature  youth,  and  the  wisdom  above  which  guides  ufj,  and 
which  has  led  us  through  many  grievous  trials,  from  evil  still  educing 
good,  has  doubtless  further,  and  perhaps  greater  trials  in  store  for  us. 
As  the  apostle  Paul  declared,  the  heavier  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation to  be  designed  for  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  bring  its 
pupils  worthily,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the 
gospel;  BO  the  toils,  and  hardships,  and  reverses  of  many  thousand 
years,  are  educating  mankind  for  a  nobler  esercise  of  God  given  poweris, 
and  the  more  perfect  fraition  of  the  purposes  of  a  nature,  created  but  a 
iittle  lower  than  the  angela. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  that  is  not  subject  to  change.  The 
GtavG  in  their  courses  have  no  appointed  goal,  where  they  may  pause,  but 
in  eecular,  and  as  yet  unmeasured  revolutions,  steadily  wheel,  obedient 
to  the  ori^nal  law  of  their  nature.  Great  moral  changes  are  like  the 
motions  of  these  enormous  masses  of  matter,  slow,  and  guided  by  unal- 
terable laws ;  but  not  like  them,  steady  and  uniform  in  their  phenomena. 
Moral  ddvcncement  proceeds  by  impulse  foIlo\7ing  impulse,  like  the  eev- 
esai  waves  of  a  swelling  tide.  Between  the  waves,  wide  spaces  inter- 
vene, bat  no  impulse  is  lost  in  the  sum  of  contributions  to  the  general 
Sood. 


^  lieHvored  on  the  Celebration  of  tLe  Goventy-Sfth  Aanivsrsaiy  of  tho  Events  of 
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To  know  wliat  point  we  have  reached,  to  know  wMther  we  are  tend- 
ing, are  the  two  great  problems  of  absorbing  interest.  To  understand  and 
solve  them,  we  investigate  the  past.  No  eye^can  pierce  the  darkness  of 
the  future,  except  by  the  aid  of  those  rays  which  the  lamp  of  espericnco 
casts  forward  to  reveal  its  mysteries. 

.  So  inexhaustible  is  the  abundance  of  the  lessons  which  history  affords 
to  the  observer,  that  we  are  not  so  much  embarrassed  to  find  subjects 
which  deserve  and  reward  careful  examination  and  protracted  medita- 
tion, aa  to  choose  among  those  which  obviously  present  themselves.  The 
most  interesting  and  instructive  epochs  of  history  are  those  when  con- 
trolling influences,  which  have  governed,  or  seemed  likely  to  govern,  for 
a  considerable  period,  the  affairs  of  millions,  suddenly  terminate,  and  a 
r  ,.7  order  of  things  begins.  Whether  it  be  the  catastrophe  of  some 
ancient  dynasty,  as  the  Persian  before  Alexander,  or  the  Bourbon  before 
awakened  France;  or  the  downfall  of  some  extensive  empire,  aa  of 
Assyria,  or  of  Eome ;  or  the  death  agony  of  national  independence,  rush- 
ing to  ruin  in  a  single  day  of  blood,  as  at  Babylon,  or  Carthage,  or  Con- 
stantinople, or  "Warsaw ;  or  the  struggle  of  conflicting  parties,  or  systems, 
decided  in  the  shock  of  some  great  battle,  and  determining  for  awhile 
the  political  aspect  of  the  world,  as  at  Pharsalia,  or  Actium,  or  Marengo, 
or  Waterloo ;  or  if  it  be  the  introduction  of  some  agent,  working  effects 
tmperceived  at  first,  but  aflerwards  apparent  in  their  magnitude,  as  gnn- 
powdei*,  the  press,  the  compass,  the  cotton-gin,  the  use  of  coal  for  fuel,  or 
of  steam  for  motive  power ;  we  axe  irresistibly  impelled  to  inquire  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  change,  its  causes,  how  it  might  have  been 
hastened  or  postponed,  its  consequences,  how  far  it  was  unforeseen  and 
inevitable,  or  long  expected,  and  the  result  of  genius  and  energy  on  the 
one  hand,  or  folly  and  imbecility  on  the  other.  But  when  the  fortunea 
of  civiliaation  or  of  liberty  hang  doubtful  in  the  balance,  how  inconceiv- 
ably grand  is  such  an  issue !  How  immeasurably  does  it  trrmscend  all 
ordinary  debate,  whether  of  the  academy,  the  forum,  or  the  battle  field ! 
Kow  does  such  a  spectacle  rivet  the  attention  of  contemporaries ;  and 
excite  the  curiosity,  and  command  the  admiration  of  posterity !  The 
poet  and  the  philosopher,  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist,  the  warrior 
and  the  statesman,  all  turn  with  common  enthusiasm  towards  the  spot 
and  the  hour,  on  v/hich  the  peril  passed  away,  and  the  salvation  of  oil 
that  is  dearest  to  humanity  v/as  secured. 

,  When  we  hang  delighted  over  the  pictured  pages  of  the  father  of  story, 
and  drink  in  the  charm  of  that  old  Ionic  melody  which  will  never  cease 
to  fascinate  ingenuous  youth,  what  is  the  scene  at  which  we  pause  and 
linger  v/ith  the  intensest  sympathy,  feeling  that  the  Greek  cause  is  indeed 

our  cniiEe  ?  It  io  whea  we  sso  tliat  the  coMiera  or  the  city  ctates  vxq 
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oar  cliampions ;  that  in  their  discomfiture  our  liberty,  and  all  true  life, 
must  have  been  Btrock  down  forever  j  and  that  the  achievement  of  the 
all-daring  few  who  stood  at  Marathon,  not  only  bronght  .  them,  glory 
out  of  danger,  but  wrought  out  also  our  deliverance. 

The  great  I  ig,  Darius,  the  compellerj  as  hiiS  name  in  Ms  own  Linguage 
sIgaiSed,  had  austered  his  myrmidons  like  a  locust  cloud :  the  Ionian 
colonies  were  overrun :  Delos,  the  abode  of  the  prophet  Deity,  shook 
with  an  ominous  trembling.  An  empire,  that,  from  the  rising  to  the 
Betting  sun,  overshadowed  with  its  greatness  all  the  nations  of  the  eartb, 
launched  its  whole  power  upon  the  little  disunited  democracies  of  the 
Greek  peninsula.  In  vengeance  for  the  flames  of  Sardis,  shrineB  were 
pillaged  and  temples  burned ;  havoc  swept  the  land,  and  the  fettered 
captives  were  consigned  to  Persian  slavery,  far  from  the  native  soil  they 
loved  so  well.  Eretria  had  fulien  j  Marathon  was  not  far  from  Eretria, 
on  the  invader's  way  to  Athens.  Then  was  manifested  the  amazing 
transformation  wluch  self-government  works  when  once  gained;  for 
while  the  Greeks  were  subject  to  tyrants,  they  excelled  not  their  neigh- 
bors in  renown,  bat  when  they  were  deUvered  from  oppression,  they 
snrpassed  them  all.^  Then  first  the  Greeks  beheld,  without  dismay,  the 
dress  and  armor  of  the  Mcdes  ?  for  before  that  time,  in  Greece,  the  very 
mme  of  a  Mede  was  a  terror.f  But  now,  Datis,  with  the  hordes  of 
Porilua,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  swelling  hi  3  array,  is  checked  in  his  career 
of  desolation  by  a  few  Athenians,  without  archers  or  cavalry.  Freedom 
Isad  made  them  heroes.  They  ran  to  the  charge  against  the  barbarians, 
aad  victory  fiew  with  them.  The  astonished  satrap  thought  them  mad ; 
but  the  Athenian  and  Piatean  wings  closed  on  his  host,  and  drove  them 
trith  daughter  to  the  sea.  The  city  of  Minerva,  exulting  in  tumultuous 
triumph,  received  her  returning  Miltiades,  radiant  with  glory,  like  a  god. 
Hot  to  her  alone  had  he  given  freedom,  and  strength,  and  prosperity,  and 
dominion ;  he  had  vindicated,  for  countless  coming  ages,  the  possibiliSy 
of  a  higher  and  purer  civilisation.  Where  t^ould  have  been  architecture 
and  Gculpture,  the  miracles  of  genius  of  the  oge  of  Pericles  and  Phidias, 
and  all  that  their  divine  simplicity  has  since  iaspired  of  the  true  and  the 
beautiful,  if  Asia  on  that  day  had  prevailed  over  Europe  ?  Where  oratory 
and  the  di-ama  f  Where  history  and  philosophy,  and  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom  that  pervades  Greek  letter's,  cad  fvoH?.  thesa  iaforined  the  v/holo 
body  of  Eomaa  literature,  and  again  at  the  revival  of  learning  kindled 
in  the  heart  of  the  modern  world  the  long-forgotten  love  of  liberty  ? 
This  is  but  an  imperfect  inventory  of  the  richest  bequest  .ever  left  by 
any  people  to  the  race ;  yet  this,  the  heavy  levelling  wheel  of  Oriental 
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despotism,  if  it  bad  onco  passed  over  it,  would  have  craslied  aad  baried 
ia  oblivion. 

Twelve  hundred  jtaxa  rolled  away  after  that  goMea  day  at  Marathon, 
&nd  again  Asia  pours  iato  Europe  another  and  fiercer  barbaric  iavaBioa. 
Again  she  threatens  to  extinguish  the  flickering  torch  of  science,  wMeh, 
dioked  by  the  deadly  exhalations  of  that  more  than  Egyptiaa  midnight 
that  bad  settled  on  the  world,  threw  but  a  gloomy  mid  uncertsan  gleam 
over  the  ruins,  broken  and  Bcattered  by  the  destroyers  "who  had  swarmed 
from  the  northern  hive.  The  disciples  of  the  Arabian  prophet  bad 
propagated  his  religion,  and  extended  the  Moslem  empire  further  in  the 
first  century  after  his  decease,  than  the  Koman  vultures  had  3owia  in 
the  space  of  eight  hundred  years.  The  Koran,  the  tribute,  or.  the  sword, 
was  the  alternative  which  they  offered  to  the  vanquished,  after  their  un- 
counted victories.  From  Damascus,  the  centre  of  their  power,  the 
Crescent  shed  disastrous  twilight  over  the  nations,  for  two  thousand 
miles,  to  Benares  and  the  Ganges,  in  the  east;  as  far  as  across  the 
breadth  of  Africa,  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic in  the  west.  On  the  thirtieth  of  April,  711,  Tarifi"  Ben  Zeyad 
crossed  from  Geuta  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  fortified  the  rock  ever 
since  called,  from  his  name,  Gibraltar.  So  strange  was  the  costume  and 
the  bearing  of  lus  Mauritanian  followers,  that  they  seemed  like  beings 
dropped  from  another  world.  Tariff  burned  his  ships,  and  with  lua 
scimitar  opened  his  way  towards  Toledo,  through  a  three  days  sanguin- 
ary battle,  at  Xeres,  in  which  Eoderic,  his  royal  antagonist,  was  slmn ; 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  warriors  of  the  great  ^Euric  were 
routed,  and  the  Gk>thie  monarchy  fell,  as  indeed  it  deserved  to  fall. 
The  fanaticism  which  made  the  Saracens  invincible,  had  not  yet  spent 
its  force.  Mohammed  Lad  promised  to  the  faithful,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  for  a  possession,  and  they  delayed  not  to  enter  upon  their  inherilr 
ance.  In  about  twenty  years  they  had  subdued  all  Spain,  and  half  of 
Gaul,  advancing  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  one  thousand  miles,  to  the 
Loire,  up  the  valley  of  the  Ehoae  and  Saone  as  far  as  Besan§oa,  dilapi- 
dating churches  and  monasteries,  whose  ruins  still  bear  witness  to  their 
progress,  putting  to  the  sword  all  who  could  bear  arms,  but  sparing  non- 
combatants,  except  the  "  sworn  dsildren  of  the  devil,"  as  they  called 
the  monks,  on  whom  they  wreaked  the  frenzied  hatred  of  their  new- 
bom  faith.  If  the  F?aal-o  clioylcl  G?ieGi!mb,  neithei:  the  Lombards,  no? 
the  Greeks,  nor  any  Teutonic  or  Sclavonic  people  eouM  hop©  to  pr-esertS 
a  more  eSectual  resistance.  It  would  then  be  easy,  in  comparison  with 
lihaA  had  already  been  accomplished,  to  conquer  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Greek  empire,  and  return  by  way  of  Constantinople  to  the  Euphra- 
tes, th%s  tmitisg  Europe 'with  Asia  and  Africa  under  a  ecepfre  mightie? 
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tiiaa  tliat  of  SesostriSj  or  Alexander,  or  Tr^an,  or,,  in  after  times, 
Napoleon.  - 

This  stupendous  enterprise  Abdalrahman,  !^mir  of  Cordova,  had  con- 
ceived. He  gathered  the  tribes  of  Yemen  and  DamascuOj  Moors,  Ber- 
bers from  beyond  Mount  Atlas,  on  their  coursers,  fleet  as  the  wind,  and 
aH  ihe  Moslem  force  of  Spain.  Unquenchable  was  the  zeal  raging  in 
the  breasts  of  these  miscreants,  to  wash  out  their  cins  in  the  blood  of  the 
Christians,  and  to  win  a  seat  among  the  Houries,  by  crystal  fountains, 
in  the  gardens  of  everlasting  bliss.  The  sword  is  the  key  of  heaven 
and  hell,  said  the  prophet ;  battle  is  the  gate  of  paradise.  The  feet  that 
are  covered  with  dust  in  the  holy  war,  shall  never  burn  in  the  eternal 
fire.  Say  not  they  ^e  who  fall  in  the  holy  war :  Allah  receives  them 
to  himself.  Their  wounds  shall  bloom  resplendent  as  vermilion,  redo- 
lent with  the  fragrance  o?  musk  in  the  day  of  judgment.  These  were 
the  promises  that  lifted  their  souls  above  danger,  pain,  and  death ;  while 
the  dogmas  of  a  religion  breathing  fire  and  carnage,  urged  them  on  per- 
petually to  more  distant  conquests.  They^ho  fall  in  the  holy  war  at 
home,  says  one  of  their  sublime  doctors,  feel  no  keener  pang  in  death 
than  the  sting  of  a  common  ant;  but  to  them  who  fall  in  the  holy  war 
over  the  se^  death  has  a  sensation  like  cold  water  mingled  with  fresh 
honey,  to  a  traveller  perishing  with  thirst,  in  the  middle  of  a  burniog 
desert.  . 

Abdalrahman  led  the  soldiers  of  the  crescent  across  the  Pyrenees, 
took  and  pillaged  Bordeaux,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne  encoun- 
tered Eudes,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  whom  he  overthrew  with  a  loss  so  ter- 
rible, that,  in  the  language  of  the  chronicler,  God  alone  could  reckon  the 
number  of  the  slain.  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy  were  ravaged  without 
resistance,  and  the  devastating  torrent  reached  the  environs  of  Tours. 
The  genius  and  the  battle-axe  of  one  man,  Karl,  duke  of  Austrasia, 
rescued  Christendom  in  this  her  hour  of  extreme  peril.  With  his 
Franks  and  Gallo-Eomans,  Karl  met  the  enemies  of  the  cross  between 
Tours  and  Poictiers,  and  there  decided  the  eventful  controversy  between 
the  religion  of  the  Koran  and  the  faith  taught  in  the  gospels. 

It  wais  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  782,  a  century  complete 
after  the  death  of  MohammejS. ' '  two  armies  skirmished  and 
jnaniBavred  seven  days,  before  the  sigaal  for  the  deadly  strife- was 
given ;  for  each  knew  the  strength  of  Ms  adversary,  and  felt  that  no  or- 
dinary interests  were  staked  upon  the  issue.  The  Austrasian  warriors 
were  dra^vn  up  in  compact  ranks ;  their  formidable  stature,  covered  with 
breastplates  and  bucklers  glittering  in  the  eun,  presented,  as  it  were,  a 
wall  of  steel,  impenetrable  to  the  charge.  They  awaited  with  admLa- 
tioiB  the  onset  of  that  brilliant  oriental  cavalry  5  vMd  Berbers,  shaggy 
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gomades  of  tbe  deserfc,  and  turbaned  Arabs,  whose  polisbed  coirassefr 
and  bright  scimitars  flashed  fire  as  they  pranced  over  the  field.  They 
johjed  battle  early  on  the  morning  of  Sat^lay.  The  colamn  who 
formed  that  day  the  last  bulwark  of  Christendom,  stood  like  a  rock  of 
adasnant,  against  which  the  troops  of  Moslem  horse,  like  successive  bil- 
lows, dashed  themselves  and  were  hurled  back  in  confusion.  The  long 
and  serried  pikes  resisted  every  attack,  and  the  ponderous  battle-ase  of 
&6  Germans,  the  ^^cisque,  shivered  tbe  Moorish  cuirasses,  and  hewed 
down  squadrons,  ^^e  earth  trembled  as,  with  impetuous  valor,  the 
Moorish  horse  thundered  on  the  Christian  phalanx,  and  were  as  often 
repulsed.  So  all  day  the  doubtful  war  ebbed  and  flowed  till  the  shades 
of  night  suspended  the  contest ;  but  not  till  Abdalrahman  and  his  bravest 
comrades  had  fallen  beneath  the  death  dealing  battle-axe.  At  daylight, 
on  Sunday,  the  Franks  formed,  and  cautiously  approached  the  Moslem 
teats,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  their  enemies ;  but  they  found  the  camp 
deserted.  The  survivors  of  that  hard-fought  field  had  fled  during  the 
night.  Shouts  of  joy  welcomed  the  discovery.  The  robbers  left  be- 
hind them  the  spoils  of  the  cities  of  the  South,  and  of  half  the  monas- 
teries of  France,  and  the  plain  so  strewed  with  the  dead,  that  Arab 
writers  call  it  the  pavement  of  the  martyrs.  They  abandoned  Aqoi- 
taine  forever.  Karl  and  his  successors  drove  them  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  and  this  was  the  last  attempt  to  make  "the  Mediterranean  a  lake 
for  the  internal  intercourse  of  the  all  absorbing  Saracen  Caliphate. 
Earl  was  called  Martel,  or  the  hammer,  after  the  victory,  because  he 
emote  the  unbelievers,  as  Thor  the  god  of  his  heathen  ancestors,  smites 
the  rebellious  deities  with  that  hammer  which  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Scandinavian  Jove. 

What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  France,  of  Europe,  of  Christen- 
dom, had  the  keen  scimitar  of  Abdalrahman  cloven  the  head  of  Karl 
Martel  in  the  battle  of  Tours  ?  We  may  judge,  perhaps,  by  measuring 
the  degradation  and  the  slavery  of  Egypt,  J  Tsia,  Syria,  and  Turkey. 
Without  a  special  and  miraculous  intei'position,  Christianity  would  have 
given  place  to  Mohammedanism.  No  Italian  republics  would  have  sprung 
into  life  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of^^aliphs  and  Emirs.  The  genius  of 
Italian  literature  was  cradled  on  the  stormy  sea  of  liberty.  The  fine 
arts,  through  the  v^hole  period  of  their  perfection,  were  the  exponents  of 
Oliristicmty.  Whe^re  are  the  Da^to,  the  Ariosto,  or  the  Milton  of  the 
Moslem  faith  ?  Where  is  the  Michael  Angelo,  or  the  Raphael  of  Bag- 
dad, or  of  Teheran?  Where  the  Ha^del  of  Cairo,  or  Aleppo?.  Poetiy 
is  dumb,  and  music  soulless,  and  painting  hath  no  charof>  under  the  bru- 
talizing superstition,  into  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran,  after  its  first 
otitburst  of  frantic  ferocity,  has  isipJly  subsided.    Strike  mth  mah  & 
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paralysis  tibe  lainc'.  of  Europe,  the  stany  Galileo  would  have  livedi 
to  other  woes  than  those  of  too  much  science.  No  Vasco  would  have 
efxplored  the  adventurous^assage  to  the  realms  of  fah*ilous  wealth  iu 
India  or  Cathay.  No  Columbus  would  have  given  a  new  world  to  Cas- 
tile and  Leon,  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  room  for  disenthralled  man  to 
grow  to  the  fall  stature  of  intellectnai  and  moral  greatness.  No  Gut^ 
temberg  would  have  given  to  truth  the  thunder  tones  with  which  slie 
shakes  the  v/orld.  The  genius  of  mechanical  inve^ijpn  would  not  have 
f^^ttered  the  most  potent  of  the  demons,  steam,  chaiji^g  him  to  the  whee^ 
to  toil  at  the  taskwork  of  many  millions,  under  the  supervision  of  a  few 
trasty  sentinels.  Commerce  would  not  have  spread  her  white  wir.gs,  like 
an  angel  of  peace,  over  every  ocean  j  enriching,  enlightening,  blessing, 
wherever  she  smiles,  and  brightening  daily  every  link  in  the  golden 
chain  of  universal  brotherhood.  Abdalrahman  had  planted  himself  like 
a  hungry  lion  in  the  path  of  human  progress.  Karl  Martel  lifted  his 
stalwart  arm,  and  smote  the  grim  Paynim  with  his  heavy  Francisque. 
The  way  is  open .;  humanity  passes  on. 

I  have  described  a  crisis,  imminent,  passing  away,  and  again  recurring, 
in  which  the  mother  country  of  certain  new  systems  of  thought  waged 
an  exterminating  war  against  the  ideas  that  were  her  own  offspring. 
The  south-western  peninsula  of  Asia,  inclosed  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  Me- 
diterranean, the  Euxine,  aAd  the  Caspian,  with  a  slight  auxiliary  influ- 
ence from  Egypt,  is  the  source  whence  flowed  into  Europe  all  the  no- 
tions, social,  political,  reli^ons,  which  she  has  received  from  abroad  for 
more  than  three  thousand  years.  The  seeds  of  Greek  science  were  con- 
fessed by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  imported,  but  they  germinated  rapidly 
and  flourished  more  luxuriantly  than  in  their  native  soil.  When  the 
great  king  ordered  his  satraps  to  root  out  the  plant,  all  the  nations  of  the 
mothei."  country  of  science  followed  in  their  train  to  enforce  the  sentence. 
God  be  thanked  that  sooner  or  later  comes  a  day  of  emancipation  from 
mother  countries.  The  mind  of  Greece  was  free,  sad  had  been  from 
her  infancy.  A  fev/  reluctent  States  yielded  the  tribute  demanded ;  but 
the  little  republics  scattered  along  the  coast,  xvho,  "  with  sunny  scorn," 
flung  defiance  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  were  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand and  ultimately  to  shatter  the  great  empire  of  the  age. 

Greek  freedom  thus  secured,  Greek  civilization  soon  enlminated.  B 
did  a  great  work  5  but,  in  its  best  estate,  it  was  far  from  sufficing  for  tlfc 
Wants  of  man.  There'  vjcis  seeded  a  system  less  selfish,  more  spiritual ; , 
rules  and  principles  of  action  for  a  loftier  standard  of  human  duty  than 
even  the  sublimest  morality  of  the  Greek  philosophers  j  affections  more 
comprehensive  than  the  narrow  patriotism  of  a  Greek  city.  ■ 

The  same  Asiatic  peninsula  supplied  these  wants.   It  sent  forth  into 
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a;  world  benighted  in  idolatry,  the  sacred  volume  of  Hebrew  litexatuffe, 
jiapressed  on  every  page,  blazing  ia  characters  of  living  light,  with  the 
great  central  truth  of  all  later  ffdths  and  revelations,  the  unity  of. 
Bivina  Being.  This  idea  informed  thinking  minds,  and  penetrated  the 
framework  of  society,  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, before  the  Christian,  era.  But  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe 
until  it  has  circulated  for  some  centuries  in  Asia.  The  laws  and  records 
of  Moses,  himself  of  am  Asiatic  race,  educated  in  Egypt,  were  reduced 
to  writing  in  the  Arabian  desert,  aiid  promulgated  among  the  inhabitants 
of  a  comer  of  Syria,  ages  before  the  light  of  this  truth  shone  on  Europe; 
and  though  the -Jewish  local  and  ritual  laws  made  but  few  converts  be- 
yond_  their  own  tribes,  yet  the  transforming  fact,  that  there  is  one  Crea- 
tor, Preserver,  and  Judge,  must  have  disseminated  itself  among  candid 
inquirers  wherever  the  genius  of  emigration  impelled  that  restless  peo- 
ple. Then  issued  from  Palestine  that  mission  .of  mercy  which  taught 
men  that  they  were  children  of  one  father,  and  heirs  of  one  destiny. 
Through  the  broad  Soman  empire  it  vindicated  its  triumphant  progressj 
consoling  the  slaves  of  the  Neros  and  Caracallas,  breathing  life  into  the 
bosom  of  despair,  cheering  with  immortal  hope  the  habitations  of  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth,  which  were  full  of  cruelty. 

After  sis  hundred  years,  the  mother  country  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian reli^ons  had  apostatized  from  the  worship  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  obeyed  the  apostles  of  that  prophet  who  was  called  the  Son  of  the 
Sword.  Then  rushed  the  frenzied  fanatics  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria, 
what  is  now  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  across  Christian  Africa,  blotting  out 
from  her  hist<Jry  thenceforth  the  faith,  and  the  very  name  of  Christ,  and 
with  the  same  fell  purpose  upon  Europe,  hurried  on  that  terrible  irrup- 
tion which  penetrated  a  thousand  miles,  to  be  wrecked  upon  the  heavy 
shields  and  firm  set  pikes  of  the  Franks  before  Tours. 
.  Another  thousand  years  rolled  on,  and  again  transplanted  principles 
have  taken  deep  root  and  blossomed  luxuriantly,  and  again  the  arm  that 
planted  is  stretched  forth  to  eradicate  them.  Of  these,  one  is  demc= 
cratic  freedom;  which,  nourished  in  a  propitious  soil,  had  shot  up  vigor- 
ously. Its  boughs  spread  wide, and  made  a  goodly  shadow;  its  leaves 
were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  the  land  rejoiced 
in  ite  shelter  and  fruit.  The  inhabitants  of  other  lands  hailed  its  glori- 
ous promise,  and  longed  for  that  blessed  shelter  to  reach  their  borders. 
Britain,  fair  mother  of  a  hundred  stetes-~j)?fe'e|3M?c/anc)j'— -is  the  mother 
9f  one  far  excelling  her  own  matronly  beauty;  and  the  anticipated 
rivalry  of  the  daughter,  with  all  the  light  and  life  of  youth  to  witch  a 
wondering  world,  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  a  parent  unwil- 
Mng  to  fancy  that  she  must,  ever  cease  to  reign  supreme  in  the  admiration 
"^l&ll^^eholders. 
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Great  Britain  Iiad  elaborated,  through  wars  of  barons  against  the 
crownj,  and  matured  and  perfected,  through  the  reciprocating  motion  of 
rebsllioa  on  one  side  and  the  headsman's  axe  on  the  other,  a  superior 
form  of  aristocratic  liberty.  When  she  had  done  this,  she  had  accom- 
pliohed  her  mission.  The  incubus  of  conservatLsm  palsied  her  endeavors 
after  any  thing  better.  A  regenerating  rewlution  convulsed  one  whole 
generation  of  the  people  of  that  island.  It  tantalized  them  with  rainbow 
promises, —yielded  nothing  bat  the  bitterness  of  hope  deferred,  and  at 
last  turned  and  went  backward :  thic^  brooding  darkness  settled  on  the 
prospects  of  popular  freedom.  The  fellow-patriots  of  Hampden,  and  the 
fellow-solditrs  of  Cromwell,  who  gave  to  England  all  the"  liberty  she  yet 
enjoys,  beyond  mere  feudal  privileges,  disappointed  in  the  reformation  of 
Church  and  State  for  which  they  had  risked  their  lives,  left  behind  them, 
not  their  mother  country  only,  but  abuses  too  inveterate  to  be  redressed; 
her  institutions  incurably  vicious,  which  sacrificed  the  general  welfare  to 
the  interest  or  caprice  of  the  few.  They  followed  into  this  new  world 
wilderness  the  pUgrim  pioneers,  never  doubting  that  they  should  realize 
iiere  the  beatific  vision  which  still  reigned  in  their  hearts,  though  it  had 
aaocked  so  often  their  fond,  impatient  expectations,  the  Christian  Com- 
monweaUh, — "the  holy  city  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
beautiful  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband."  *  They  brought  with 
them  the  doctrines  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  power,  and  cannot 
be  taxed  without  their  own  consent,  and  that  the  private  Christian  is 
amenable  only  to  his  own  conscience  and  his  Maker,  for  his  worship  and 
his  faith.  They  brought  with  them  equality,  self-respect,  self-control,  fra- 
ternity ;  and  that  which  guaranteed  all  ihese,  courage  hardered  in  adver- 
sity, and  the  puritan  spirit  of  resistance  against  every  encroachment  on 
their  rights. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower, 
the  Mttle  democratic  communities,  the  towns  of  New  England,  had  been 
schools  oi  mutual  instinietion  in  individual  freedom  and  local  indepen- 
dence. Long  and  desperate  struggles  with  the  savages  and  the  French, 
hvA  made  the  colonists  self-reliant.  The  management  of  their  common 
colonial  oMklva,  and  the  discussions  in  their  representative  assemblies, 
hid  given  them  administi'ative  osperience,  and  developed  the  instinct  of 
organization  and  legislative  capacity.  Upon  the  dissolution^of  the  polit- 
ical bands  which  united  them  to  Great  Britain,  they  could  trust  confi- 
dently not  to  fail  into  anarchy,  but  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of 
regulated  liberty  as  free  and  independent  States.  To  this,  however, 
taoy  did  SOS  aspire,  tsntil  the  usurpation,  by  the  mother  country,  of  their 

'■'■Dr.  Ccopcr-'c  Sennon  oa  the  Commencement,  of  the  Constitutica,  Oct.  25,1780. 
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acbiowiedged  rights  as  Englishmen,  forced  upon  them  the  alternative  of 
political  slavery,  oi'  national  independence. 

France  had  been  driven  from  the  North  American  continent,  and  the 
Indians  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies  had  ceased  to  be  formidable,  before 
Great  Britain  began  to  regard  the  colonies  as  a  magnificent  field  whence 
to  reap  a  future  harvest  of  revenue.  The  opportunity  was  too  tempting, 
the  anticipated  plunder  too  vast  for  ministerial  virtue,  when  Bostou 
could  truly  boast  that  its  own  trade  had  done  much  to  raise  the  British 
empire  to  its  existing  height  of  opulence  and  splendor,*  and  when 
Burke  could  demonstrate  to  the  commons  of  the  realm,  that  the  colonies 
furnished  already  a  full  moiety  of  the  wealth  which  commerce  poured 
into  the  coffers  of  the  haughty  mistress  of  the  seas.f  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  British  government,  feeling  power  and  forgetting  right, 
would  not  relinquish  without  a  struggle  her  attempt  to  impose  the  bur- 
den of  unconstitutional  taxation  upon  the  colonies.  Nor  is  it  extraordi- 
nary, when  we  consider  the  material  out  of  which  the  rising  States  were 
built  up,  that  the  attempt  should  have  met  everywhere  renewed  and 
obstinate  resistance,  and  should  have  ultimately  miscarried.  The  rash 
financial  empiricism  of  Lord  North  and  his  besotted  master,  the 
arbitrary,  coercive  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  bayonets  of  Gage  had 
encountered  the  indomitable  steadfastness  of  the  puritan  stock,  too  stub- 
bom  to  bend  under  the  heaviest  pressure  of  tyranny. 

The  lofty  and  vehement  eloquence  of  James  Otis,  vivid  as  that  elec- 
tric fire  which  summoned  his  troubled  soul  to  its  final  peace,  had  kindled 
in  every  breast  the  genial  Same  of  !ibeii;y.  The  Junius  Brutus  of  our 
history,  that  sturdy  and  incorruptible  puritan,  Samuel  Adams,  not  over 
well  supplied  with  funds,  but  richer  than  King  ^orge  and  all  his 
minions,— for  there  was  not  gold  enough  in  the  British  empire  to  buy 
him, — had  awakened  the  great  heart  of  the  democracy  of  this  conti- 
nent, and  made  it  throb  responsive  to  his  own.  For  his  transparent 
integrity  and  self-denying  virtue,  for  his  sound  judgment  and  manly 
energy,  they  loved  and  trusted,  respected  and  followed  him.  The 
merchant  prince,  John  Hancock,  rallied  the  classes  whose  pursuits 
depended  on  commerce,  fiercely  indignant  at  the  shackles  which  the 
genius  of  monopoly,  stretching  her  leaden  sceptre  three  thousand  miles 
across  the  ocean,  had  imposed  upon  their  industry.  The  majestic  dig- 
nity and  lion  port  with  which  John  Adams  confronted  power,  wielding 
in  his  country's  cause  the  weapons  of  an  oratory  like  that  which 

"  Shook  the  arsenal  and  falmined  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaserxes'  throne/' 


Vote  of  Boston,  May  18, 1?74.       t  Speech  on  Conciliation,  March  22, 1775. 
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riving)  \iixh  the  thunderbolts  of  his  genius,  the  miserable  sophistries  of 
the  apologists  of  tyranny,  inspired  with  his  own  confidence  and  firm  re- 
solve, his  admiring  countrymen.  The  chivalrous  Warren,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  proto-martyrs,  whose  souls  cried,  from  beneath  th,e 
altai',  how  long !  until  America  had  dedai*ed,  and  consummated,  and  se- 
cured her  independence ;  he  who  watered  with  his  blood  the  monumen- 
tal heights  where  yonder  shaft  bears  eternal  witness  to  the  high  tragedy 
enacted  at  its  base,  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  rouse, 
Inform,  combine,  confirm  the  patriots  on  whom  devolved  the  giant  work 
of  revolution.  His  fervid  ardor  awoke  dormant  enthusiasm,  anfl 
breathed  new  life  into  flagging  zeal  exhausted  by  efforts  beyond  its  na- 
ture to  sustain,— -"the  fiery  virtue  roused,  from  under  ashes,  into  sud- 
den flame,""-  and  fanned  the  rising  conflagration,  none  more  indefatiga- 
bly,  none  more  successfully. 

The  determined  posture  which,  under  the  guidance  of  these  worthies, 
the  country  had  assumed,  was  not  without  well  wishers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  The  oppressed  of  other  lands  watched  for  the  haltmg 
of  the  tyrant ;  for  they  knew  that  conquest  over  us  would  rivet  then* 
chains;  while  our  successful  repulse  of  the  impending  invasion,  and 
vindication  of  our  birthright  from  agression,  would  light  up  for  them, 
as  it  were,  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to  lead  them  through  darkness  out  of 
bondage.  Far-seeing  men,  themselves  placed  by  the  accidents  of  rank 
or  fortune  above  subjection  to  the  immediate  and  personal  evils  of  mis- 
govemment,  no  less  looked  anxiously  for  the  triumph  of  principles 
fraught  with  the  redemption  of  humanity  from  the  accumulated  wrongs 
and  miseries  of  ages.  The  philosophic  monarch  of  Prussia,  the  great 
Frederic,  left  behind  him  the  record  of  his  approbation  of  the  first 
movement  towards  the  extermination  of  kingcraft;  a  movement,  all  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  which,  be  probably  had  not  estimated.  Hol- 
land and  France  sympathized  deeply  with  us,  as  the  eveat  afterwards 
proved.  Ireland,  from  her  rack  of  never-ending  torture,  sent  up  to 
heaven  in  our  behalf  her  heartfelt  intercessions.  Even  in  England, 
philosophy  and  liberality,  and  whatever  elements  of  freedom  the  British 
Constitution  contained,  were  all  enlisted  m  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  In 
the  commons  house  of  parliament,  Burke,  and  Barre,  and  Fos,  the  wis- 
dom, and  wit,  and  genius  of  that  awful  assemblage,  waged  incessant  war, 
for  us,  against  the  creatures  of  executive  misrule ;  and  night  after  night, 
advanced,  like  a  forlorn  hope,  to  storm  the  impregnable  ministerial 
benches.  Even  among  the  Lords,  talent  was  on  our  side.  Chatham 
was  not  the  only  peer  who  rejoiced  that  America  had  resisted;*  and  the 
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Dnke  of  Grafton,  abandoning  the  administration,  wrote  to  Lord  North, 
that,  "  the  inclinations  of  the  majority  of  persons  of  respectability  and 
property  in  England,  differed  in  little  else  than  words,  from  the  declara- 
.tioES  of  the  congress."  Afler  the  sword  was  drav.'n,  and  the  contest 
wGsed  hot,  the  choicest  spirits  of  Europe  rushed  to  engage  in  it.  The 
soil  which  they  fought  to  emancipate,  covers  the  bones  of  Pulaski  and 
De  Kalb.  Kosciusko  served  here  his  apprenticeship  to  freedom ;  in 
srhose  name  he  defied  death  when  slaughter  revelled  over  the  ruins  of 
Warsaw.  The  early  friend  of  Washington,  the  adopted  child  of  Amer- 
ica, the  apostle  of  universal  liberty,  the  lamented  of  both  worlds,  the 
great  and  good  Lafayette,  breaking  from  the  lap  of  prosperity,  and  de- 
serting the  home  of  domestic  felicity,  spinning  aM  obstacles,  and  breast- 
ing every  danger,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  devoted  himself  like  Efannibal, 
and  swore  upon  the  altar  of  human  rights,  eternal  hatred  to  every  form 
of  tyranny. 

With  such  leaders  at  home,  and  such  friends  abroad,  the  disparity  was 
still  fearful  between  the  parties  ranged  in  arms.  Massachusetts,  before 
ihe  colossal  proportions  of  the  ptlrent  State,  showed  like  the  youthful 
tshampion  of  Israel  arrayed  lagainst  the  Philistine  of  Gath;  yet  the 
stripling  defied  the  giant.  It  is  the  first  collision  between  the  hostile 
-powers,  absolutism  on  .  the  one  side,  liberty  on  the  other,  the  spirit  of  the 
jjjast  and  the  spirit  of  the  future,  that  we  have  this  day  met  to  com- 
tnemorate,  ~  a.  custom  honored  in  the  observance  and  deserving  to  be 
perpetuated. 

If  those  who  live  imder  governments  in  which  the  subjects  have  no 
share,  can  feel  a  patriotic  interest  in  the  commemoration  of  the  victories 
that  have  illumined  their  annals,  much  more  may  we,  a  self-governing, 
sovereign  people,  exult  in  our  joint  inheritance  of  joy  and  pride.  If  the 
battles,  in  which  the  selfish  ambition  of  rivals  for  power  has  deluged 
eveiy  comer  of  the  earth  in  fraternal  blood,  are  held  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance by  the  posterity  of  the  victors,  to  keep  alive  the  national 
spirit,  and  to  nourish  that  enthusiasm,  which,  blind  and  preposterous  as 
it  may  sometimes  be,  is  yet  the  strongest  safeguard  of  a  nation's  honor, 
nnion,  and  independence,  how  much  rather  should  we  embalm  in  our 
hearts  an  act  of  self-sacrificing  devotion,  unsullied  with  any  misture  of 
sordid  interest,  -—an  act  which  stands, and  must  forever  stand,  alone,  in 
its  original,  unapproachable  sublimity  I  The  blasts  which  have  rang 
loudest  and  most  frequent  from  the  trumpet  of  fame,  have  ever  pealed 
in  honor  of  mere  vulgar  slaughters,— -an  unavailing  and  a  lavish  waste 
of  life,  over  which  pure  philanthropy  coiUd  only  weep.  How  delightful 
is  the  Gonti'cst  of  our  American  jubilees,  X7h.en  our  gi'atefol  anthecis  as- 
.csud,  in  devont  thanksgivings  to  Him  who  inspired  the  founders  of  Amer- 
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icm  indepetidenco  to  erect  for  themselves  that  ever-durrag  monument, 
—-a  work  which,  as  it  had  no  model,  though  it  may  he  often  imitatc^j 
will  have  no  eqaal,  forever  peerless  in  its  solitary  grandeur. 

If  there  be  any  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  any  nation  ia 
called  upon  to  celehrate,  the  birthday  of  a  free  and  mighty  empire  pre- 
sents the  strongest  claim  to  this  distinction.  «  O,  what  a  glorious  morn- 
ing is  this ! "  was  the  memorable  exclamation  of  Samuel  Adams,  while, 
as  himself,  and  his  brother  in  proscription  as  well  aa  in  patriotism,  John 
■  Hancock,  in  their  concealment  anxiously  awaited  the  event  of  the  well- 
known  enterprise  of  British  confidence,  volley  after  volley  of  distant 
musketry  bro  ke  upon  the  ear,  and  told  but  too  plainly  that  the  vengeance 
of  the  mightiest  empire  in  the  world  was  let  loose  upon  her  feeble  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  .It  was  the  exclamation  of  more  than  Roman 
patriotism ;  it  expressed  the  stem  joy  springing  from  a  higher  feeling, — 
an  unshaken  trust  in  that  overruling  Justice  to  which  Pagan  Rome  could 
only  look  up  with  dim  and  doubtful  hope. 

-Was  the  dawn  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  a  glorious  morning?  He, 
whose  heart  pronounced  it  glorious,  knew  that  it  was  the  moment  of  a 
great  crime.  British  subjects  were  murdered  by  British  arms.  Eves 
while  he  spoke,  the  story  was  all  too  audible,  that  the  brother  was  im- 
bruing his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  brother.  The  first  martyrs  in  a 
holy  cause,  choice  spirits  of  the  youthful  yeomanry  of  BEddlesex  and 
Essex,  on  that  day  rendered  in  their  testimony.  The  deeds  of  that  day 
gave  earnest,  which  the  issue  did  not  falsify,  that 

"  British  fary,  rankling  for  revenge. 
With  Ato  at  her  side,  como  hot  from  hell. 
Should,  in  our  confines,  ->7ith  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 

K"ot  war  only,  O  my  friends,  with  whose  fell  visage  they  had  grown 
familiar  from  their  childhood,  threatened  cm*  fathers ;  not  French  or  In- 
dian hostilities,  for  which  they  could  with  composure  make  ready  prepa- 
ration ;  but  war  in  a  new  and  more  fearful  character,  civil  war,  the  direst 
Bcourge  that  ever  tormented  long-sufiering  humanity.  Yes,  in  the  first 
shot  fired  &f.  Lexington  they  recognized  the  pvomise}  hovr  truly  fulfilledj 
that  British  wrath,  in  desolation.  Wood,  and  fire,  should  sweep  the  vast 
continent  from  Maine  to  Geor^a. 

Why  then  was  the  morning  of  the  first  banquet  of  civil  slaughter  a 
glorious  morning?  What  were  the  omens  that  could  brighten  this 
gloomy  fattjre  ?  "What  rapturous  vision  of  rewsTd  tempted  them  to 
x:tv3.e  cheerfully  through  that  sea  of  blood  into  wMci   iiey  ■  that  day 
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gtspped  exalting?  "Were  ihey  courting  fame,  or  power,  or  wealth,  or 
popularity,  for  themselves,  and  v^illing  to  pave  the  way  to  their  purpose 
'ffith  the  myriads  of  heads  that  must  be  laid  in  the  dust  ?  "Were  they 
c-oJ^uring  up  the  spirit  of  a  terrible  revolutioo,  that  they  might  ride  ia 
the  whirlv/ind  and  direct  the  storm  it  v/ould  create  ?  Nothing  of  all  this 
foand  any  place  among  their  motives.  They  did  not  belong  to  that  class 
cf  men  concerning  v?hom  it  is  necessaiy  to  inquire  what  profit  recosa- 
menda  their  acta  of  virtue. 

They  were  never  trained  to  pace  in  trammels,  nor  tempted  by  the 
sweets  of  preferment  to  sacriSce  freedom  to  the  servile  restraints  of  am- 
bition, and,  from  this  circumstance,  could  feel  e  comfort  which  no  exter- 
nal honors  could  bestow.  Sascock  and  Adams  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Plutarch's  men, -—the  higher  order  of  politicians  described  by  Lori3 
Bacon ;  their  minds  "  endued  with  a  true  sense  o?  the  frailty  of  theij? 
persons,  the  casualty  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of  their  soul  and 
vocation ;  so  that  it  ie  impossible  for  them  to  esteem  that  any  greatness 
of  their  own  fortune  can  be  a  true  or  worthy  end  of  their  being  and  or- 
dainment,  and  therefore  are  desirous  to  give  their  account  to  God,  and 
60  likewise  to  their  masters  under  God,  the  States  that  they  serve,  not 
SB  unprofitable  servants ;  whereas,  the  corrupter  sort  of  mere  politicians, 
titat  have  not  their  thoughts  established  in  the  love  and  apprehension  of 
Soty,  nor  ever  look  abroad  into  universality,  do  refer  all  things  to  them- 
selves, and  thrust  themselves  into  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  if  all  lines 
should  meet  in  them  and  their  fortunes,  never  caring,  in  all  tempests^, 
what  becomes  of  the  ship  of  state,  so  they  may  save  themselves  in  the 
cockboat  of  their  own  fortunes ;  whereas,  men  that  feel  the  veight  of 
duty,  and  know  the  limits  of  self-love,  use  to  mal:e  good  their  places  and 
duties  though  with  peril." 

The  zeal  of  these  two  pioneers  of  the  revolution  was  disinterested,  for 
the  rebellion  put  all  to  hazard  that  they  bad  or  might  espect.  A  lucrs" 
tive  commerce  anniiulated,  the  sources  of  Hancock's  income  were  largely 
cat  off ;  in  the  defeat  of  the  colonists,  the  conSscation  of  his  estates  mmi, 
have  followed ;  and  even  to  their  success,  his  destruction  seemed  at  one 
feae  to  be  necessary.  When  it  was  contemplated  to  bombard  Boston 
during  the  siege,  he  cheered  on  the  attempt,  though  it  would  reduce  Ms 
property  to  ashes.  Heutrality  in  the  contest  that  was  coming  oa  wouIS 
IiGve  replenished  the  coffers  of  Samuel  Adams ;  but  he  was  c.o  inv.c'izz'^ 
Bible  to  seduction  as  Phooion  or  Aristides,  and  lived  and  died  in  honor- 
able  duty. 

popularity,  fame,  or  influence  had  charms  for  these  daring  rebels,  a 

Bafe  and  easy  path  was  open  before  them.    The  lavish  munificence  of 

Hancock's  private  life,  his  hospitality,  free  as  the  rJ.r-  and  liberal  as-  tho 
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BUUf  Ms  aSabHity  in  social  iatereoursSj  cmd  the  urbanity  of  Ms  cm^iags, 
§.Ued  him  to  bo  a  universal  favorite ;  and,  with  hia  facility  in  basiness 
and  knowledge  of  character,  if  joiced  to  the  favor  of  the  govenimentj 
mast  have  formed  a  siost  poTrerful  combination.  The  unostentatious 
Ixahits,  unbcHdiag  austerity,  and  indefatigable  activity  of  Samuel  Adnmsj 
could  not  fail  to  eomiEand  respect  and  influence,  upon  difierent  but  no 
Ie£3  certain  principles.  Office  was  within  his  reach,  if  he  had  deigned 
to  accept  it ;  but  Governor  Hutchinsoa,  in  a  letter,  has  told  us  why  he 
was  not  silenced  by  it :  "  Such  is  the  obstinacy,  and  inflexible  disposition 
of  the  man,"  said  his  escelleacy,  "  that  ho  never  can  be  conciliated  by 
any  oSiee  or  gift  whatever,"— -a  tribute  characteristic  of  bim  who  had 
maintained,  on  receiving  his  second  degree  at  Harvm'd  in  174S,  that  it 
was  "lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  the  Commonwealth 
caaaot  be  other\7lse  preserved/*  with  the  same  sincere  seal  v/ith  which 
Ihe  practised  the  thesis.  When  General  Gage,  after  the  battle,  offered 
a  pardon  to  all  the  other  rebels,  they  had  the  honor  to  be  the  two  sole 
esceptions,  their  offences  being  "  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of 
any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign  punishment." 

The  prospect  before  Hancock  and  Adams,  on  the  ever-glorious  nine- 
teenth of  April,  was,  to  be  soon  proclaimed  traitors ;  and  if  the  gioQt 
despotism  they  had  provoked  crushed  the  incipient  rebellion,  as  the  world 
locking  on  expected,  that  then  their  ghastly  heads  would  frown  from 
Temple  Bar,  and  their  blasted  names  be  bequeathed  to  eternal  infamy, 
both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  -—triumphant  tyranny  having  silenced 
the  voice  of  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism.  The  "  condign  punishment "  de^ 
nounced  against  the  champions  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen; 
Involved  atrocities  too  horrible  to  be  alluded  to  here  it  was  an  exhibi- 
tlan  irom  vMch  a  heathen  speetator  might  naturally  infer,  that  not  tlio 
(hvc,  hut  the  vulture,  was  the  emblem  of  Christianity.  It  had  been  &mt 
iallicted  on  an  unfortunate  patriot  guilty  of  the  precise  crime  of  Hancock 
and  Adams,  David  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Edward 
I.J  Gicpiaied,  by  a  cruel  death,  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Ms  country'o 
independence.  At  a  grand  consultation  of  peers  of  the  reahn,  it  was 
sgreed  that  London  should  be  graced  with  his  head,  while  York  and 
"Winchester  disputed  for  the  honor  of  his  right  shoulder.  lii  a  few  years, 
oSlisr  "Welsh  chiefs  GuSered  the  fate  of  their  priace.  This  unseemly 
prccGiIeat,  adopted  is  tho  f^nzh  and  iasolencs  of  vicioiy,  thcE  assusiej! 
tliG  vcnerablo  foi'm  of  law,  and  feU  nest  upon  the  undaunted  William 


^  "Accursed  be  the  faggota  tliat  blase  at  his  feet. 

Where  bis  heart  ehall  ba  thrown,  ero  it  ceases  to  beat, 
"With  th<2  cEioIiO  of  its  schea  to  poicon  tho  gale." 
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"Wallace,  who  nobly  died  in  defence  of  the  liberties  and  independence  of 
Ms  country,  exhibiting  to  the  delighted  city  of  London  a  terrible  exam- 
ple of  Edward's  vengeance.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  that  law  of 
treason,  which,  originating  in  the  year  128S,  continued  in  force  for  more 
tliaa  five  centuries,  as  ~f  to  warn  mankind  how  easily  the  most  eseci*abl9 
esample  may  be  intro.  ced,  and  with  what  difficulty  a  country  is  puriSed 
fmm  its  debasing  influence.  Why  sho'.'ld  I  single  out  illustrious  victims 
of  these  rites  of  Moloch  ?  The  ever-hallowed  names  in  the  perennial 
pages  of  British  glory,  you  may  read  them  in  the  attainted  catalogue  of 
arrant  traitors.  Long  after  the  ashes  of  Welsh  independence  were 
Cjuenched  in  the  blood  of  a  native  prince,  ages  after  the  spirit  of  Scottisli 
liberty  was  roused,  not  crushed,  by  the  ignominious  butchery  of  Wallace ; 
More  and  Fisher,  learning  and  piety,  Russell  and  Sidney,  integrity  and 
honor,  v/ere  sacrificed  upon  the  scaffold  of  treason,  beneath  the  axe  of 
arbitrary  power.  These  lessons  of  history  might  have  taught  our  Han- 
cock and  Adams,  that  the  holy  cause  to  which  they  were  devoted,  purity 
of  motive,  and  a  character  untouched  by  any  shaft  of  calumny,  were  not 
pleas  in  bar  to  a  British  indictment  for  treason. 

Why,  then,  we  may  well  ask  again,  was  the  prospect  of  coming  perils 
glorious  to  the  eye  of  far-seeing  patriotism  ?  For  the  high  prize  that 
could  be  won  by  none  but  souls  tempered  to  pass  through  the  interven- 
ing agony  j  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  them,  could  endure  the 
CID33  and  despise  the  shame,  —  Liberty,  the  life  of  life,  that  gladdens 
the  barren  hill-tops  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland,  and  loved  New  Eng- 
land ;  that  makes  the  sun  shine  brightly  in  our  cold  northern  sky ;  that 
mskes  the  valleys  verdant  in  blithesome  spring,  and  sober  autumn  laugh 
in  her  golden  exuberance;  that  nerves  the  arm  of  labor,  and  blesses  the 
co'jch  of  repose ;  that  clothes  with  strength  our  sons,  and  our  ,daughters 
vnth.  beauty,  —  Liberty,  in  whose  devotion  they  were  nursed ;  which 
their  fathers  had  bequeathed  to  th^m,  a  legacy  to  be  handed  down  unim- 
paired, through  ourselves,  to  their  and  our  latest  posterity ;  to  which 
they  clung  through  life,  and  \v^hich  inspired  the  patriotism  that  could 
freely  testify,  to  die  for  one's  country  ia  a  joy  aad  a  glory.^ 

Young  freedom -had  ever  been  consecrated  by  the  baptism  of  blood. 
Sparta  and  Athens,  Holland  and  the  mountain-girt  fewiss,  proud  Albioa 
anil  regenerated  France,  boughfc  at  a  cheap  purchase,  with  the  lavish 
QZ-mma  of  tlioip  best  Jives,  the  rights  which  they  enjoyed.  A^ano  ascl 
Ms  compatriots,  on  the  day  we  have  met  to  celebrate,  kne\7  that  liberty 
saust  be,  as  it  ever  had  been,  a  life-bought  boonj  that  only  by  a 
mortsl  straggle  could  it  be  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  power ;  and  that 
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aothing  but  perpetual  vigilance,  resolved  to  do  and  dare,  and  suffer  all 
things  sutber  than  surrender  it,  couH  goarcmteo  the  long  possession  of 
{h&  bkssicg  afterr/ards.  They  had  counted  the  cost,  and  chose  the 
|>urcliase. 

Glorious,  thrice  glorious  was  the  morning,  then,  when  the  first  shot 
feed  at  Lexington  gave  the  signal  of  iseparation,  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent empire,  from  its  parent  state.  The  nineteenth  of  April  and  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  both  on  the  classic  ground  of  the  world's  freedo'm; 
thia  County  of  Middlesex,  cut  out  the  work  for  the  fourth  of  July—- 
world-emancipating  work — which  the  achievements  of  the  heroes  of  the 
uprising  of  America,  and  the  Tit^ic  labors  of  the  transatlantic  sons  of 
ffevoiution,  yet  agitate  and  iroll  on  towards  its  grand  completion.  Mid- 
dlesex possesses  this  imperishable  glory,  before  which  the  lustre  of  the 
brightest  victories  won  in  battles  between  contending  tyraats,  turns  pale. 
Her  children  claim  a  common  property  in  the  trophies  of  these  two 
memorable  days ;  they  walk  together  in  the  light  of  these  two  glowing 
!)eacon-Sr«s,  kindled  on  that  stormy  coast  where  liberty  has  taken  up  her 
eternal  abode,  to  illuminate,  with  the  cheering  radiance  of  hope,  her 
benighted  pilgrims,  who  can  look  nowhere  else  for  hope  but  to  this 
western  world. 

In  her  affluence  of  glory,  Middlesex  can  aSbrd  to  be  generous.  She 
would  not  monopolize  with  local  jealousy  the  fame  of  the  great  deeds 
that  astonished  and  startled  the  repose  of  the  age  of  Hancock  and  Ad- 
ams, and  ushered  in  the  stupendous  changes  of  the  $ra  of  Mirabean  and 
Mapoleon.  In  that  inheritance  of  glorious  recollections,  garnered  up  by 
oar  revolutionary  fathers,  of  which  Massachusetts  enjoys  the  undisputed 
possession,  the  three  northeastern  counties  claim  each  a  peculiar  share. 

It  \7C3  Boston  that  thwarted  the  scheme  of  coloairl  taxation,  under 
ihe^uise  of  commercial  regulations,  when  she  Iiurlecl  into  the  sea  the 
satended  instrument  of  her  slavery.  It  was  Boston  whose  streets  were 
stained  with  massacre,  aaMng  every  ear  that  heard  ifc  ^:ingle,  but  never 
GhaMng  her  unconquerable  constancy.  Ifc  was  Boston  that  especially 
provoked  ministerial  aager,  and  was  early  marked  out  for  signal  retri- 
bution. It  was  the  bugle-blast  of  Boston  patriotism  that  awoke  the 
sympathies  of  the  distant  colonies,  and  was  answered  by  the  thunders  of 
British  veBgeance,  While  smarting  nniev  the  Mow  aimed  at  her  prc3° 
nsi-ifcyj  mi:  foi'  ci  E?.os.e5?.6  diel  ahe  e3"C3  to  aa!o2Qts  he-F  i?i'j<3H<Js  citS.  Ii-si' 
neighbors  to  resistanca. 

Aftev  the  collision,  which  esfingmshed  the  last  lingering  hope  of  a 
reconciliation,  the  county  of  Essex,  essentially  maritime  in  her  habits, 
laimched  her  thunderbolts  over  the  deep,  and  trailed  the  flag  that  for  a 
thoiiGg^d'yesrs  hzd.  teved  the  battle  nad  tho  breezSy  jgaomiMonsly  on 


iBjaay  s  coaqaeyed  deck,  whence  went  up  the  pine-tres  Sag  of  tho  yebsls 
la  token  of  victory. 

'  Tb©  first  flag,  under  the  continental  authority,  that  ever  Sopited  at  an 
.^crican  masthead,  in  defiance  of  British  supremacy,  was  hoisted  oa 
Jjoard  the  Hannah,  from  Beverly.  The  first  coaimander  who,  undee 
"Washington's  commission,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  maritime  warferSg 
■gsa  Captain  Manly,  of  Marblehead.  The  Srst  of  oiv:-  ii2,ycl  heroes,  who, 
with  the  wordfi,  "don't  give  up  the  ship ! "  upon  his  oiying  lips,  fell,  not 
In  defeat,  but  in  the  arms  of  victory,  was  Captain  Mugford,  of  Marble- 
iiead.^'  The  first  highly  valuable  pme  of  all  the  vast  prey  snatched 
&om  the  enemy  by  our  cruisers,  was  the  ordnance  brig  Sfancy,  carried 
into  Gloucester,  and  containing  a  most  seasonable  supply  of  arms  and 
ammanition.  From  this  small  beginning  grew  up  that  formidable  naval 
ctreogth  which  wrestled  with  the  power  hitherto  deemed  iavincibia  ya 
tlie  ocean,  and  came  out  of  that  desperate  struggle  not  without  laurels. 
The  harbors  of  Salem,  Marblehead,  and  Beverly,  swarmed  with  private- 
amed  vesseb,  and  were  crowded  with  prizes.  The  same  hardy  fisher- 
men of  the  seaports  of  Essex,  driven  from  the  theatt^  of  their  adventure 
.oua  industry  by  the  breaking  out  of  hoEtiiities,  trod  the  decks  of  these 
little  wanderers  of  the  sea,  who  afterwards  manned  the  ConstitutioE  in. 
the  second  war  of  independence,  when  St.  George's  cross  went  do^a 
before  the  stars  and  stripes. 

But  it  is  to  the  County  of  Middlesex  that  the  tribes  of  our  American 
Israfil  come  up  to  keep  holy  time.  The  Mecca  and  Medina  of  the  ad- 
vent of  freedom  are  within  her  borders.  Lexington,  whose  echoes  an" 
swered  to  the  signal  gun  that  broke  the  centennial  slumbers  of  the  genius 
of  revolution,  to  sleep  no  more  till  he  has  trampled  i  the  fetters  of  the 
lasii  slave,  asd  wrapped'  in  coasuming  fiames  the  lasl  rone  5  to  overSa^aj 
•QEd  overtHi'B,  and  bvertura,  until  he  shall  mske  end  5  —  CoEeor>Sy 
that  saw  the  insulting  foe  driven  back  in  dire  eonfusi*  ^fore  the  childrea 
Ci  liberty,  as  the  cloud  squadroais  of  eome  thse;  thundQi'storia 
H3l£  and  disperse  when  the  full-orfeed.Baa  burcto  thi  .  and  overpaTjwra 
taeia  5-— Acton,  whose  Spartan  baad  of  minute-mer  .ithstood  the  oasst, 
^dTetumed  {he  fire  of  the  minions  of  the  tyrant  1  whose  gallant  Davis 
poured  out  hia  soul  freely  in  his  country's  cause,  at  the  moment  ^hen 
tliQ  tide  of  foreign  aggressioa  ebbed,  at  the  moaaent  whea  the  bs^smjag- 
c?  om7rjd  movement  of  his  couatE^'c  Iibs?£y,  i2fiGjiS2deac3j  f2^'er.t=> 
sess,  and  glory,  by  iiia  judgment,  promptness,  and  valor,  waa  secm'ed;— 
€iiarlestown,  the  smoke  of  whose  sacrifice  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the 
saurderong  artillery,  while  a  holocaust  of  victims  and  the  apotheosis  of 
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"WaiTea  ctmsscrateS  tier  mouafc  as  tiso  tlirioe  liolj  spot  of  all  Hqv?  Eng- 
land's hallowed  soil  j— Cambridge,  the  head-quarters  of  the  hei-o,  alter 
whom  the  age  of  transitipB  &om  monarchies  to  republics  will  be  called 
the  age  of  Washingtoa  j  -r-in  these,  jour  towas.  are  the  several  peculiar 
shriaes  of  the  worship  of  coaatitutional  liberty  that  have  snade  the 
American  continent  not  barren  of  historical  monumental  scenes.  "Where 
else,  in  the  clrcmt  of  the  revolving  globe?  does  the  ^un  look  on  such  a 
clustered  group  of  glories  ? 

.  Lexington,  Concord,  Acton,  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  each  has  its 
blazoned  page  in  the  records  of  fame ;  bat,  gentlemen,  we  have  gathered 
from  our  several  homes  at  the  point  which  marks  the  crisis  in  the  im- 
mortal epos.  It  was  here  that  republican  energy  said  to  foreign  asurpa- 
tioa,  thus  far  shalfc  thou  go,  bat  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed.  The  site  of  the  old  North  Bridge  at  Concord,  is  the 
pivot  on  which  the  history  of  the  world  turns.  The  volley  fired  for 
freedom  there,  reverberated  through  a  series  of  revolutions.  The  rout 
whidji  then  begun,  was  bat  the  beginning  of  the  disasters  and  retreats  of 
despotism  not  yet  ended.  Before  the*  first  shot  had  been  fired  that  morn- 
ing to  repulsQ  the  regulars,  self-government  was  a  dream  j  since  that 
pomen^  it  has  grown  to  be  a  fact  fixed  as  the  everl^ting  hills.  The 
fmQsactions  of  that  day  of  destiny,  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  are 
too  familiar  to  you  all  to  be  rehearsed  again  on  this  occasion.  You  will 
pardon  me,  if  I  rather,  after  succinctly  stating  the  event,  return  to  those 
general  considerations  which  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  the  place  and 
day. 

The  Boston  Fort  BiU  took  effect  Junte  1st,  1774.  It  prostrated  the 
ficimshing  commerce  of  that  town  and  occsfeioned  great  distress.  It  was 

iateaded  to  punish  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  an^  other  manifestationa  of 
the  rebellious  tempsE-  of  the  Hev/  Suglaad  metropolis,  -mi  was  folloT/efi 
by  the  landing  of  several  additional  s-e^ments  to  enforce  the  submission 
of  the  colonies  to  the  obnosious  acta  of  parliament  Government  hardly 
.aaticipateS  any  seriosio  opposition  after  this  desionstration.  They  sadly 
ivadsrrated  the  persevering  courage  of  our  countrysaeno  An  oScer 
wrote  home  &om  Boston,  in  November,  1774,  "  Whenever  it  comes  to 
blows,  he  that  caa  run  the  fastest  will  think  himself  best  off;  any  two 
regiments  here  ought  to  be  decimated,  if  they  did  not  beat,  in  the  field, 
)kQ  whole  force  of  tine  Sfe.Gsachiisetts  province/'  As  fete  as  the  ISth  of 
,S5!Gr<;k  TIlBj  'Bc^-i  OrsSv/icIa  f-oM  im  ripcchijplii-!!  ctDi-y,  ia  the  House 
.liords,  of  ih3  cowardice  of  tho  Americans  at  Lonisbnrg,  and  addeS, 
They  are  raw,  undisciplined,  cowardly  men,  I  wish,  instead,  of  forty 
or  fifljr  thousand  of  these  brave  fellows,  they  w<yuld  produce  in  the  field 
at.  Isast  two  hundred  thousand ;  the  more  the  better,  th©  easier  would  b© 
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tlie  conquests  if  tbey  aot  mn  away,  they  would  starve  theaiselvea 
into  compliance  with  our  measures."  ^  When  the  test  came,  the  feats  of 
sunning  were  upon  the  other  side  i  and  the  nearest  approach  to  starva- 
^On  was  experienced  within  the  lines  of  beleaguered  Boston  rather  than 
wiihout. 

Notwithstanding  this  overweening  confidence  of  the  ministiy,  Ctage, 
who  had  fought  by  the  sidv.  of  provincial  troops  in  Braddoek's  expedi- 
tion, could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  a  "bloody  crisis"  was  at  hand, 
and  wrote  home  to  his  employers,  that  "  a  very  respectable  force  should 
take  the  field."  The  possession  of  arms  and  ammunition  was,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  plans  of  the  colonists,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  mate- 
aial  of  war  was  equally  an  object  of  the  first  importance  with  General 
Gage.  On  the  1st  of  September,  he  caused  to  be  carried  ofi^  from  the 
magazine  at  Quarry  Hill,  in  Charlestown,  two  himdred  and  fifty  half 
barrels  of  powder,  belonging  to  the  provincials,  and  two  field-pieces  from 
Cambridge.  This  proceeding  excited  great  indignation.  The  patriots 
conveyed,  secretly  and  by  night,  muskets  and  cannon  out  of  Boston,  and 
from  an  old  battery  at  Charlestown,  and  made  every 'effort  to  secure  their 
stores.  Sunday,  February  26th,  Colonel  Leslie  was  sent  to  Salem  to 
6eize  some  brass  cannon,  but  was  thwarted  by  the  hoisting  of  the  North 
Bridge,  and  the  sudden  assembling  of  the  people.  On  the  18th  of 
March,  the  Boston  Neck  Guard  seized  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  cartridges,  and  a  quantity  of  ball,  which  the  patriots 
were  transporting  into  the  country. 

At  Concord,  where  the  provincial  congress  sat,  from  the  twenty-second 
of  March  to  the  fifteenth  of  April,  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  had 
been  collected,  which  General  Gage,  in  pursuance  of  his  settled  policy, 
determined  to  destroy.  He  sent  out  officers  to  reconnoitre  the  roadsg 
and  endeavored  to  intercept  all  information  of  his  designs  on  its  way  into 
ihet  country ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  April,  at  half-pasS 
Sen,  despatched  eight  hundred  men,  by  way  of  Lechmere's  Point,  through 
West  Cambridge  and  Lexington,  to  Concord.  A  lanthom  in  the  Horth 
Church  steeplfe  alarmed  the  country,  and,  by  midnight.  Colonel"  Fan! 
Severe  had  carried  the  news  to  Hancock  and  Adams,  at  the  Rev.  Jonas 
Clark's  house  in  Lexingtoa.  The  commanding  officer  learned,  by  the 
soand  of  guns  and  bells,  that  his  silent  march  had  been  betrayed,  and 
■fet  the  country  was  rising  round  Mm.  He  sent  back  to  Boston  for  a 
sreiaforcement,  and  sA  the  same  time  pushed  forvvr'avci  six  companies  ^2 
light-infantry,  under  Major  Pitcaim,  to  seize  the  Concord  bridges.  This 
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SctGcliment  found  at  Lexington,  a  little  before  five  in  the  morning,  Cap- 
Caia  '?arker*s  compaay  of  militia,  just  to  the  north  of  the  meeting-bouse, 
Buiabsiiag  sixtj  or  seventy.  Pitcaim  ordered  tliem  to  throw  down  their 
Qsmz  and  disperse ;  but  the  order  was  not  instantly  obeyed,  and  the 
Mq^s  troops  rushed  on  them,  shouting  and  firing.  Eight  patriots  were 
Mlled,  and  ten  wounded.  Jonas  Parker,  and  some  others,  returned  the 
£ire ;  the  militi&  retreated  in  disorder.  The  British  gave  "  three  huzzas 
hy  way  of  triumph,  and  as  expressive  of  the  joy  of  victory  and  the  glory 
of  conquest  and  after  about  twenty  minutes'  halt,  during  which  the 
light-infantry  came  up,  the  whole  force  moved  on  to  Concord,  and 
reached  it  about  seven  o'clock.  The  militia  collected  there,  retired  be- 
fore their  superior  numbers ;  the  grenadiers  and  part  of  the  light-infantry 
remained  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  a  party  secured  the  South  Bridge, 
and  Captain  Laurie,  with  about  a  hundred  light-infantry,  guarded  the 
North  Bridge,  T.Hle  Captain  Parsons,  with  about  the  same  number, 
|)assed  about  two  miles  beyond  it,  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Colonei 
Barrett's.  A  portion  of  these  had  been  removed,  and  were  saved.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  tocsin  sounded  far  and  wide,  and  the  minute-men 
hurried  fiom  all  the  towns  around  to  the  help  of  their  brethren  in  peril. 
By  Colonel  Barrett'ii  direction,  they  were  formed  on  the  high  grounds 
shout  a  mile  from  the  North  Bridge,  by  Adjutant  Hosmer,  to  the  number 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty*  Concord,  Lincoln,  Carlisle,  Chelmsford, 
Bedford^  Weatford,  and  Littleton  were  numerously  represented  there, 
aad  the  Acton  company  marched  up  together.  Smoke  began  to  rise 
feom  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  Americans  must  see  their  dwellings 
butnedj  or  occupy  the  bridge  and  pass  over  it  to  the  rescue.  A  short 
coBGultiilioQ  wris  held  among  the  o(iBcers.  Captain  William  Smith,  of 
Lincoln,  volunteered  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  bridge.  Captain 
Isaac  Davis,  of  Acton,  with  a  knowledge  of  his  company  which  the  event 
justiSed,  reEjarked,  "  I  haven't,  a  man  in  my  company  that  is  afraid  to 
go."  Colonel  Barrett  "ordered  them  to  march  to  the  North  Bridge  and 
pass  the  same,  but  not  to  fire  on  the  king's  troops  unless  they  were  fired 
apoa."t  They  advanced  in  double  file,  the  Acton  company  under  Cap- 
f  am  Davis  in  front ,  Captains  Brown,  Miies,  Barrett,  Smith,  and  some 
o;-!ieruj  vntli  their,  companies,  Ml  into  the  iiiie ;  Major  Buttrick,  of  Con- 
eordj  had  the  coiamand,  and  Colonel  Robinson,  of  Westford,  marched 
beside  him  as  a  volunteer.  The  British,  when  they  saw  them  approach, 
began  to  take  up  the  planks  of  the  bridge.  Major  Buttrick  remonstrated, 
aud  hastened  his  march.   When  they  were  within  ten  or  fifteen  rods, 
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Laurie's  party  fired  upon  them,  first  a  few  shots  and  then  a  volley,  kill- 
ing Captain  Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  of  the  same  company,  and 
v/ouuding  several  others.  The  provincials  returned  the  fire,  killed  one, 
and  wounded  several ;  and  the  regulars  immediately  retreated,  "  with 
great  precipitation,"  ^  towards  the  main  body.  This  happened  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock.  The  party  under  Captain  Parsons  soon  after 
passed  the  bridge  unmolested,  and  joined  the  main  body.  The  troops 
remained  in  Concord  till  noon. 

But  now  the  country  was  indeed  awake.  Tiie  cry  of  innocent  blood 
sped  over  the  hills,  and  kindled  the  brave  New  England  hearts  in  every 
hamlet.  The  spark  struck  out  in  that  morning's  collision  was  fated  to 
light  up  the  flame  of  a  general  war,  and  to  burst  into  a  second  conflagra- 
tion, the  European  revolutionj  which  the  blood  of  three  millions  of  vic- 
tims has  not  yet  sufficed  to  quench.  Already  it  ran  rapidly  over  this 
land  like,  an  autumn  fire  in  the  prairies.  The  farmer,  from  the  plough 
left  standing  in  the  furrow,  the  smith,  casting  down  his  hammer,  up 
every  valley,  and  along  every  pathway,  the  firm-nerved  sons  of  toil, 
seizing  the  weapons  choked  with  the  rust  of  a  long  peace,  rushed  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  destroyer,  and  to  vindicate  their  outraged 
countrymen.  The  foe  that,  "like  evening  wolves,  greedy  of  prey,  .  .  . 
crept  out  of  Boston,  through  a  by-way,  in  the  dark  and  silent  night,  that, 
unseen  and  unawares,  they  might  lay  waste  and  destroy,"  f  saw  their 
hidden  counsels  discovered,  and  their  boasted  victory  turned  to  shamefu'^ 
flight.  The  accumulated  wrongs  of  many  years  crowded  this  hour  of 
vengeance,  and  the  wrath  nursed  in  colonial  vassalage,  finding  sudden 
vent,  was  poured  without  stint  on  the  astonished  heads  of  invaders  who 
had  visited  their  quiet  homes  with  fire,  havoc,  and  massacre.  The  guiifc 
of  the  first  blood  weighed  heavily  on  the  disheartened  fugitives,  as  they 
entered  on  their  rout  of  terror,  and  transformed  the  king's  troops,  in 
the  view  of  the  exasperated  patriots,  into  felons  doomed  sud  deserving 
to  be  hunted  down  like  wolves.  Their  hatred  of  oppression  merged  in 
abhorrence  of  the  unnatural  crime  of  murder,  which  elevated  the  thirst 
of  vengeajice  to  a  high  and  holy  duty,  "  to  execute  the  divine  law  in 
cutting  off  men  of  blood."  |  This  conviction  of  a  divine  warrant,  a 
positive  command  to  cut  their  enemies  from  the  earth,  took  deep  rco& 
m  the  pmitan  heai-i  thafc  cHay,  end,  V7£S  cssiduotasly  euMvateol  by  tke 
d^rgy  of  New  England  through  the  war,  making  it  inveterate  because 
it  was  a  war  of  conscience.   "  Choose  out  men  'j  go  fight  with  Amalek/' 


■'f  Dr.  Langdon's  Sermon  before  Congress,  Slay  31, 1775. 
Y  Mr.  Cooko'o  Sormon  at  LsriagtoBj,  Apiii  13, 1777. 
I  Cooko'G  Sermon,  April  IS.  I'/7'/. 
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ihandered  from  the  pulpits ;  "  a  curse  is  deaounced  against  the  man  that 
withholdeth  his  hand  from  shedding  blood,  and  even  on  him  that  doeth 
this  Vv'ork  of  the  Lord  negligently.""  Truly  these  were  genuine  de- 
scendants of  those  iron  Eoundheads,  who  made  inquisition  for  blood, 
who  went  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  and  smote  them, 
Mp  and  thigh ;  who  read  the  one  huadred  and  forty-ninth  psalm  before 
their  battles,  and  cursed  Meroz  bitterly ;  who  trusted  in  God  and  kept 
their  powder  dry,  and  shared  with  Oliver  his  crowning  mercies.  On 
that  black  and  ever  memorable  day,  April  nineteenth,  a  bloody  line  was 
drawn  across  the  scroll  of  history.  British  soldiers  were  no  longer 
fellow-subjects  of  their  anointed  king,  but  bloody  and  deceitful  men, 
■whom  God  abhorred  and  would  repay  ;  sons  of  Amalek,  who  laid  wait 
for  Israel  in  tiie  v/ay  when  he  came  up  from  Eygpt,  and  smote  him 
when  he  was  faint  and  weary ;  against  whom  God  was  their  succor  and 
defence,  breaking  the  bows  of  the  mighty,  that  they  who  are  girded  with 
strength  stumble  and  fall.  IToc  fonfe  derivata  clades,  here  first  were 
"  garinents  rolled  in  blood,  which,  from  this  source,  has  awfully  streamed 
through  the  land."  f  "  The  crimson  fount  was  opened ;  God  only  knew 
when  it  would  close."  J 

About  noon.  Colonel  Smith  and  the  regulars  took  up  their  march  for 
Boston.  The  outposts  on  their  left,  on  the  high  ground,  had  been  dis- 
quieted with  the  prospect  of  the  husbandmen  hastening  along  every 
zoad  that  winds  round  the  hills,  bringing  with  them  the  firelocks  proved 
in  the  French  war.  Scant  time  had  they  to  divide  the  half-cooked  con- 
tents of  the  camp-kettles,  and  make,  what  was  to  many,  their  last  hurried 
meai  A  strong  flank  guard  kept  the  ridge  that  runs  by  the  road,  and 
covered  their  left.  Near  Merriam*s  corner,  the  Reading  minute-niea, 
under  Major  Brooks,  and  the  militia  from  Biliericaj  and  some  from  othei' 
towns,  came  up,  and  made  a  stand.  The  British  called  in  their  fianking 
party,  faced  about,  and  fired  a  volley,  which  injured  no  one.  The  fire 
"was  immediately  returned,  and  two  British  soldiers  fell  dead  in  the  road 
near  the  brook. 

After  this,  no  vantage  ground  was  unimproved.  From  behind  trees, 
rocks,  fences,  and  buildings,  the  quick,  sharp  report  of  the  musket  was 
ijcard,  with  deadly  aim.  The  fianking  parties  suffered  terribly,  and 
r;Iieoever  the  nature  of  the  ground  brought  fchem.  iHo  the  sbot  fell  fre- 
quent  in  the  ranks  of  the  main  body.  Near  Hardy's  Hill,  the  Sudbury 
eompany  poured  in  their  fire.  The  woods  of  Lincoln  swarmed  with 
minute-men,  posted,  in  the  Indian  style,  behind  large  trees.   T3ie  stone 

*  Cooke's  Sermon,  April  19, 1777. 
■'{  Cooko'G  SermoKj  April  19,  1777. 

S  Letter  to  Mev/  York,  quoted  in.  Life  of  Hamilton,'  Vol.  I. 
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"svalls  wete  lined  with  sharpshooters,  and  the  quick  repeated  flashes  be- 
trayed their  numbers.  Wobum  had  "  turned  out  extraordinary,"  one 
hundred  and  eighty  strong,  who  scattered  behind  wails  and  trees.  The 
road  is  hilly  and  crooked,  with'*  forests  and  thickets  near.  In  passing 
through  these  woody  der'  ^  u>r  three  miles  or  more,  the  British  loss 
vms  heavy.    Tiiey  gusl  constant,  galling,  well-directed  fire,  and 

could  not  return  it  vr.  „  oot.  Captain  Parker  with  the  Lexington 
oompany,  smarting  under  the  outrage  of  the  morning,  met  them,  and 
turning  aside  into  the  field,  delivered  a  most  deadly  fire  as  they  passed. 
A  bright  sun  had  been  shining  all  day,  and  for  so  rapid  and  long-con^ 
tinued  a  movement,  the  weather  was  oppressively  warm.  The  pursuers 
mustered  in  constantly  increasing  numbers.  Ammunition  began  to  fail 
the  regulars.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  tortured  with  thirst,  the  re- 
straints of  discipline  could  be  endured  no  longer.  They  came  down 
the  hills  on  the  run,  and  scarcely,  by  threats  of  instant  death,  could  the 
officers  retain  them  in  their  decimated  ranks. 

Hasty,  hasty  rout  is  there ; 
Fear  to  stop,  and  shame  to  fly, 
There  confusion,  terror's  child. 
Conflict  fierce,  and  ruin  wild, 
Agony  that  pants  for  breath. 

Their  situatiou  was  desperate,  and  the  detachment  must  soon  have 
surrendered,  if  they  had  not  been  reinforced. 

In  pursuance  of  Colonel  Smith's  request  in  the  morning,  General 
Gage  had  ordered  up  eleven  hundred  men  to  relieve  hinu  They  con- 
sisted of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  divisions  of  marines,  with 
two  field-pieces,  and  marched  under  Lord  Percy,  thi-cugli  Horbury  aad 
Cambridge,  to  the  tane  of  Yankee  Doodle.  They  mat  the  ftsgitivesj 
about  two  o'clock,  within  half  a.  mile  of  Lexington  meetiog-house,  "  so 
much  exhausted  with  fatigue/'  says  Stedman,  "  that  they  v/ere  obliged 
to  lie  down,  for  rest,  on  the  ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  theiy 
mouths,  like  those  of  dogs  afler  a  chase."  The  field-pieces  played  from 
the  high  grounds  below  Munroe's  tavern,  and  kept  the  Provincials  at 
bay.  Awhile  the  battle  paused;  but  devastation  filled  the  interval. 
Buildings  wers  set  on  fire,  and  others  on  the  route  plundered,  and  prop- 
erty \7ant0alj  destroyed.  The  British- dressed  their  wounded  j  the  re- 
treating party  took  some  refreshment,  and  the  whole  body  rested  about 
half  an  hour,  a  mile  below  the  meeting-house. 

Lord  Percy  wiis  a  noblcmaa  of  talent,  valor,  and  skill ;  proud  of  the 
Horthnmberland  honors.  He  had  with  him  eighteen  hundred  veteransj 
Gchooled  in  victory  in  the  old  v/orM,  finely  oScered,  furnished  with  wel!-^ 
served  arfcilleiy,.  aad  goaded  to  revesge  by  the  cpsct-iicle  of  theji'  discoiii- 
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Sted  and  bleeding  comrades,  driven  like  sheep  before  tbe  rustic,  undis-  - 
ciplined,  and  rudely-organized  cbampions  of  freedom.  Yet  he  did  not 
turn  upon  bis  assailants,  and  evidently  considered  tbat  be  was  accom- 
plisbing  a  most  arduous  acbievement,  and  earning  for  bimsslf  no  mean 
military  reputation,  if  be  eould  rescue  bis  command,  environed  witb 
peril,  and  conduct  it  witbout  serious  loss  to  Boston.  No  sooner  were 
bis  troops  in  motion,  tban  the  minute-men  and  militia,  rallied  from  a  stiii 
wider  cirde  tban  before,  renewed  the  attack  witb  iiuabated  ardor. 
Wherever  the  windings  of  the  road  enabled  the  puriBiieiis  to  bring  the 
column  in  their  line  of  fire,  the  dead  and  woundcudr.  from  the 
ranks.  Lord  Percy  quickened  bis  march.  Ai  \Vc  ^  Gamb  ridge, 
Hutchinson's  company,  consisting  of  twenty-four  minute  men  from  Dan- 
vei's,  and  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  Francis,  and  the  same  iuuiiber  of  men 
from  Beverly,  with  Foster's  minute-men,  principally  from  Danvers,  but 
partly  from  Beverly,  followed  by  Eppe's,  Page's,  and  Flint's  companies 
of  militia,  mostly  from  Danvers,  and  Captain  Caleb  Dodge's  company 
from  Beverly,  reached  the  scene  of  action.  They  planted  themselves  in 
the  route  of  the  retreat,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy,  by  throwing 
together  a  breastwork  of  bundles  of  shingles  against  the  walls  of  ,an 
inclosure,  a  little  west  of  the  meeting-house.  They  probably  had  not 
heard  of  the  reinforcement  under  Lord  Percy,  and  expected  to  encoun- 
ter, and  intended  to  intercept,  the  jaded  and  harassed  survivors  of  the 
Concord  fight.  They  were  soon  undeceived,  for  the  British,  in  solid 
column,  descended  the  hill  on  their  right,  v/hile  a  large  flanking  pariy 
advanced  at  the  same  moment  on  their  lefl.^  Surprised,  outnumbered, 
and  surrounded,  they  made  a  gallant  resistance ;  some  fell  fighting  and 
coM  their  lives  dearly  ;t  others  surrendered  and  were  basely  butchered; 
GO  CO.JG  the. local  tradition  of  their  tov/a.  Captain  Fester  and  a  part  o£ 
Ms  men,  who  bad  not  entered  the  inclosure,  but  bad  posted  themselves 
behind  trees  on  the  bill-side,  passed'along  the  margin  of  the  pond,  and 
crossed  the  road  directly  in  front  of  the  British  column,  and  fired  from 
lieMttd  a  ditch  wall,  as  loag  as  their  shot  wouid  teH.%   It  is  a  facty  which 


^  Hansoa'o  BBtoiy  of  Danvera. 

V  "Tiio  greatest  ElaagMer  of  tUo  Britisli  tool:  place,  it  is  Gaid,  wHlo  they  were  on 
fiis  rcteogi'Giie,  cweatiEg  with,  toil  mH  hlos'l,  "ai'  flirco  or  foni'  milea  tbrong'u  tlio 
v.-cody  deSIc-s  m  Lincoia,  cs.il  ia  iiio  upper  ]}zvc  o.'.'  Losiagtoji,  cma  tgain  v/heii  tli2li= 
flanking  parties  were  intercepted  in  Cajabndgo,  by  one  or  two  companies  febsi 
Paavers."  Lesington  and  the,  19tli  of  April,  1775,  republished  in  the  Boston  News 
£etter. 

f  For  this,  and  some  otiter  indfionts  given  above,  I  am  indebted  to  the  interesting 

cMise'sB,  delivesraS  by  Hon.  D.  P.  King,  on  lafmg  fee  comer  stono  of  th©  Panvera 
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certainly  sliould  never  be  foi'gotten  in  the  commemoration  of  tlie  acts  of 
daring  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  of  about  twenty  towns,  who  took  par6 
in  the  pursuit  that  afternoon,  that  Danvers,  distant  sisteen  miles  from 
the,  spot  where  her  children  fell,  lost  a  greater  number  of  killed  than 
any  other  town,  after  the  retreat  from  Concord  bridge,  until  the  British 
entered  Boston ;  greater  than  any  other  town  during  the  day,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Lexington.  And  though  a  son  of  that  ancient  and 
sober  town  which  has  waited  patiently  seventy-five  years  for  her  due 
meed  of  honor  in  the  events  of  this  great  day,  I  shall  venture  to  remark, 
that,  though  further  distant  from  the  line  of  the  retreat,  by  several  miles, 
^an  any  other  town  that  sent  a  musket  into  service  that  day,  her  ready 
seal  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  are  evidenced  by  the  four  names  tha6 
represent  the  town  of  Beverly,  on  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 

The  British  had  many  struck  at  West  Cambridge,  and  the  fire  grew 
perhaps  hotter  at  the.  base  of  Prospect  Hill,  rhe  flight  quickened  to 
very  near  a  run  down  the  old  Cambridge  road  to  Charlestown  neck,  to 
gain  a  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  ships  of  war.  At  the  dose  of  the 
day,  they  ascended  Bunker's  Hill.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  on  the 
road,  for  while  the  main  body  of  the  Provincials  hung  closely  on  their 
rear,  a  strong  fores  was  advancing  upon  them  from  Eoxbury,  Dorchester, 
and  Milton,  and  Colonel  Pickering,  with  seven  hundred  Essex  militia, 
threatened  to  cut  oflf  their  retreat  from  Charlestown.*  Pickering's  regit 
mcnt  reached  Winter  Hill,  as  the  British  passed  down  the  Charlestown 
road.  General  Heath,  soon  after,  ordered  the  pursuit  to  be  stopped.t 
The  next  day's  sun  shone  on  the  siege  of  Boston.  The  wolf  was 
hounded  to  his  den,  and  never  since  that  day  has  he  troubled  the  homes 
of  the  Massachusetts  yeomanry.  Bunker  Hill,  that  gave  tliem  the  fe-cC 
rest,  after  thirty-six  miles'  march  of  disaster  and  disgrace,  wtiG  the  oalj 
cpofc  of  Massachusetts  soil  outside  the  Boston  lines,  recovered  by  the 
enemy  after  his  retreat,  and  this  at  the  cost  of  more  than  a  thousand  killed 
cad  wounded,  and  a  victory  more  fatal  than  many  defeats.  As  the  nsv/o 
of  this  day's  slaughter,  and  its  great  revenge,  spread  through  Massacha- 

.  *  Washington  writes.  May  31, 1775 :  "  If  tlie  retreat  had  not  been  as  precipitate  as 
it  \?n3 — and  God  knows  it  could  not  well  lir.ve  been  more  so — the  ministerial  troops 
nuiGt  have  Duii-endcred,  or  been  totally  cut  oi7.  For  they  had  not  eiTived  in  Charie:;- 
lYu'ii  (under  cover  of  their  chips) 'h?.lf  cm  Iionr,  balbro  g  pav/crliil  hody  o?  n^en  frOi;i 
Marblehead  and  Salem  was  at  their  heelSj  and  must,  if  they  Iiad  happened  to  be  up 
one  hour  sooner,  inevitably  have  intercepted  their  retreat  to  Charlestown."  Sparks's 
Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  407. 

1 1  have  made  free  ase  of  Mr.  FrotMogham's  well-digested  accoant  of  the  battle, 
in  Mb  History  of  the  Siegs  of  Boston,  witli  the  saatGrials  in  his  notes ;  Shattucb'G 
History  of  Concord;  Messrs.  Ripley,  PMnney,  and  Adaiac'o  p7.inpMet3  on  tao  Iced 
quss'ioaaj  end  lis.  Bvcrctt'n  ranjaiUcsnt  oratioti  in  IG-l'ju 
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i8lt0,  evosy  toxm  sent  up  iia  coatiageat  to  &q  "  Americaa  Grand  Army/'' 
extttsaporfsed  upoa  ihiB  sadden  calL  Futaam,  to  tMs  day  the  hero  of 
tao  populai'  lier.rc,  ircm  Counscdeatj  Stei-k,  iassasible  to  fear  as  the 
giuaito  mouiitauis,  from  He?/  HampsMro;  Greeae,  Viho  cajoyed  and 
cleserf  ea  tlis  cosifidenca  o?  "WasMaglos,  from  Bhode  Island,  with  tho 
geaexoua  volunteers  of  ihosQ  colonies,  joiaed  the  Bay  State  regiments 
tafiei*  ^aerol  Ward,  aad  a  fores  cx  sistcca  thoursoad  aien  hemmed  tha 
■^eteraaa  of  Mindea,  Gu£Scleatly  espsnenced  ou  Middiesex  battle  grounds, 
mthln  a  narrow  circuit,  until,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776,  Washington, 
from  tho  hcigMs  of  Dorchester,  beheld  the  embarkation  and- final  flight 
&f  03©  of  Britain*8  hatigh^eat  and  best-appointed  armies,  humbled  and 
disaiayed,*  and  the  consecrated  bounds  of  Massachusetts  freed  forever 
fecaa  tha  detested  presence  of  a  foe. 

From  Concord  bridge,  my  friends,  the  rout  began.  .jyBuaher  Hill  and 
Boston  roads,  Declaration  Hall  at  Philadelphia,  Sai^to^^^i  and  Yorktown, 
sad  the  treaty  bearing  Franklin's  signature,  mark  successive  stages 
Sa  the  onwaard  progress  of  America,  and  the  continual  retrograde  of  her 
©aeiay.  Upon  another  element,  where  Britain  reigned  unrivalled  and 
ssmre,  what  Manly,  Mugford,  and  Jones  begun,  was  carried  on  by  Perryj 
aad  McBoimougis,  and  Chauncey, -Lawrence,  Bainbridge,  and  HuiL 
The  Eccouat,  which  was  opened  here,  was  closed  by  Jackson  at  New 
Ofkans,  The  account  of  blood  was  closed,  I  say,  and  all  arrears  were 
folly  paid*  There  remiuns  between  the  great  empire  of  the  past  and 
tli©  greater  empire  of  the  futora,  a  friendly  rivalship  of  beneficent  in- 
Sueaces,  which  we  may  contemplate  with  unaiioyed  pleasure,  and  which 
is  a-3t  the  less  the  legitimate  product  of  the  first  rsvolutionaiy  movement 

Tima  v/ould  fail  me  to  eausaerato  evca  the  ar-mca  of  tIiQ::3  \7I10  acted 
well  their  parts,  that  clay.  The  host,  tlmt  etarted  at  their  country's  susi- 
moas  that  momiB^,  hcs  passed  av/ay  from  amoag  us.  The  places  that 
L'BQV/  taem,  eaS  lioaorcd  them,  Lsor/  them  no  more.  Thej  have  lefc 
tlio  Gccae  0?  their  toils  and  psrils,  and  gone  to  that  home  "  V7here  tliero 
are  no  wars  nor  fatiguing  marches,  no  roaring  cannon, ....  but  an  eter- 
nity to  spend  in  perfect  harmony,  and  undisturbed  peace."  f  Where  all 
GO'cil  frois  a  common  impulse  of  fluty,  distinctions  may  cssm  invidious  5 
L;ii£  It  h  payaoaablo  to  recall,  ezf-ceiaMy,  the  laeriioi'y  of  t'HQZO  r/ho  \7cro 


-»"Wo  Lava  om  cboEolatioQ  left.  Keitlier  Hell,  Hull,  sor  HeliEis,  caa  afford 
Vf'ei'so  slialte?  tisaa  Boston."  Letter  of  a  British  oBicor,  from  Naataskct  Eestls,  Marc& 

\  [Tc:!-  Poniofoy'G  hiton  to  Mo  x:Kz,  fern  tio  cl^-o     LanMjSu-a  Ilcy  0,  VFSjo 
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BtEBtis,  and  Brooks,  aud  Pickering,  and  Geny,  distinguicl.ad  tbrougli 
long  Kves  of  ugefulcess  by  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens,  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  important  stations  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  na- 
tioa,  and  affectioa  and  gratitude,  with  reverend  eorrow,  paiu  ^^oir  fuBeral 
obsequies,— a  fate  how  unlike  that  of  the  beginners  of  all  other  revolu- 
tions! The  master-spirit  of  the  Commonweslth  of  England,  holding 
with  a  steady  hand  the  helm  of  state,  until  death  unloosed  his  grasp,  wa3 
ccsrceiy  laid  in  his  grave,  before  the  sanctity  of  his  tomb  was  violated, 
Ms  ashes  g^vea  to  the  winds,  and  his  bones  gibbeted  with  infamy. 
France  saw  the  heads  that  inspired  the  councils  of  her  liberty  shorn 
away,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  remorseless  guillotine.  America  ap- 
preciates and  trusts  her  patriot  leaders,- — her  Adamses,  her  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  and  'Washington,— -and  guards  their  dust  among  her  choices!; 
treasures.  Thus  she  repudiates  and  falsifies  that  ancient  snsisira  of  pa- 
tiician  insolence,  that  republics  are  ungrateful. 

But  there  are  other  names  to  be  remembered  in  the  list  of  those  who 
drove  the  Percy  in  such  hot  haste  to  shelter,  and  those  who  hastened  to 
surround  the  foiled  Hon,  and  prevent  a  second  egress :  among  them  arp 
those  that  have  resounded  through  the  world,  and  whose  echoes  will  not 
yet  be  lost  in  distant  ages.  General  Heath,  early  in  active  service,  took 
the  command  above  West  Cambridge,  and  endeavored  to  rally  and  form 
the  minute-men,  dispersed  by  Percy's  artillery.    Prescott  of  Pepperell, 
took  part  in  the  council  of  war  held  before  Boston,  the  next  day,  and  to 
him  was  intrusted  the  most  arduous  and  momentous  duty ;  deliberately 
to  invite  and  defy  to  battle  the  whole  British  force  in  America,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  war, —a  duty  how  nobly  performed !  Never  did  scarred 
Gad  laurelled  conqueror,  from  his  triumphal  car,  look  forward  to  so 
bright  ca  immortality,  as  ho  v/to  marGhnlled  the  elect  of  fresdomj  on  tlio 
wMcIi  Warren  nioisteaed  V7itli  Ma  blood.   Wari-en  himself,  C3  evei:^ 
careless  of  his  life,  was  in  the  Seld,  and  active  there.*^   At  Lesiagton 
he  encourciged  tlm  militia  to  disregard  the,  Sre'  of  the  SeM-piescs ;  r.t 
vfestCsiBbridge,  lie  was  in  the  liotteofi  of  the  Sght,  and  a  musIxeS  h?Jl 
.passed  through  luo  em'lock.   The  Eiame  of  the  president  of  the  provis- 
cial  congress  belongs  then,  legitimately,  to  the  recollections  to  be  passed 
in  review  this  day.   The  name  of  Warren,  falling  in  his  prime,  r  r'^«:l 
c-nS  cangiraary  defeat ;  Bad,  yet  mere  glorious  than  anj  victory 
c?  hhtoi-j  hvfl  eve?  yef.  secoMeOj  xo  r.ti'l  ever  isnst  Ijg,  eslj^lsLCc:  : . 
Iieartg  of  tlio  wliols  people  of  the  republic.   He  lafs  a  farao  that  Is  iLo 


^  Br.  Eliot  remarks  of  Dr.  Wairen, — "At  tito  batde  of  Lssington  ho  was,  psr- 
ftaps,  tlio  most  ccti¥0  inaa  in  tlio  MA.   His-  GOiil  beat  to  arms,  es  mon  as  ho  Isarssd 
fetcntisa  cf     Sritlch  troops." 
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mation's  common  property  j  priceless,  for  gold  coaM  Eot  hnj  \i  %  secure, 
for  ao  reverse  of  ams  can  tear  ifc  froua  us.  So  long  as  language  simll 
|}3  faithful  to  its  trust  5  so  long  as  tradition  sliall  preserve  the  outline, 
s^Gsr  Hstor  J  lias  foi^otten  the  detmi ;  so  long  &3  one  generous  emotion 
Bhall  warm  the  human  heart  j  after  the  monument  skill  have  crumbled, 
bat  -^jhilS' Bunker  Hill  shall  stand,  Warren  shall  be  the  watchv/ord  in 
&9  armies  of  liberty. 

But  the  generation  of  that  heroic  age,  their  work  done,  all  done,  well 
done,  have  passed  from  the  land  which  they  redeemed,  and  are  gone. 
All  gone?  O  no!  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  Father  of  mercies,  in 
Ms  sovereign  Providence,  to  continue  to  us  two  time-honored  worthies 
of  the  veteran  band,  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity,  sole  lingerers 
©n  the  veige  of  life,  to  witness  the  seventy-fiflh  year  of  freedom  by 
^od^B  blessing,  and  their  good  right  arms,  secured.  Living  mementos  of 
the  glorious  past!  Long  may  your  valued  presence  remind  us  of  our- 
du^  to  the  future,  by  showing  what  the  past  has  done  for  us,  by  carrying 
bade  our  thoughts  to  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls.  These  are  of  the 
numbe?  that  took  their  lives  in  their  hand,  and  walked  fearless  among 
the  death-shafts ;  counting  all  tlungs  earthly  but  as  dross,  that  surviving 
they  might  point  out  to  us,  or  dying  might  bequeathe  to  us,  a  more  escel- 
lent  way,  a  career  of  pure  unshackled  liberty.  Alas  I  they  are  but  two, 
out  of  so  many  thousands ;  sentries,  waiting  to  be  called  in,  of  the  rear 
guard  of  the  grand  army  which  has  gone  before  them.  Like  the  pre* 
clous  spices  of  the  East,  the  rarer  they  grow,  the  more  highly  do  we  value 
them.  Like  the  mystic  books  of  the  Sybil,  these  that  remain  represent 
to  us  the  wo  th  of  those  that  are  lost. 

Favorites  of  Time,  who  has  dealt  so  gently  with  you,  what  a  contrast 
flo  your  eyes  behold  when  yon  compare  the  mighty  empire  which  you 
helped  to  fouud  with  the  feeble  colony  that  gave  yois  birth'.  The  perlcS 
of  your  life  has  been  contemporaneous  with  the  work  of  many  ages : 
never  before  have  a  thousand  years  done  for  any  nation  under  heaven 
xilmt  &s  last  tliree  foiKihs  of  a  century  hsve  done  for  as,  A  thoysand 
yeai'3  constructed  smd  confirmed  the  majestic  fa^oric  of  the  Eoman  em- 
pire ;  sages  and  warriors,  through  a  thousand  yes^rs  of  fixed  purpose, 
iron  resolutiou,  and  all-enduring  fortitude,  established  the  dominion  of 
tlie  eternal  city,  nmshaken  by  the  burthen  of  the  world,  and  not  to  !j3 
destPoyeS,  cs-ve  in  t.lie  Tjreck  of  tl).e  old  heathen  world  passiag  a^ay  for- 
ever. BasyoE,  wOiidsr-M  men,  prccc&a  by  jaany  years  this  eospire  s  in 
the  purple  ripeness  of  maturely-developed  youth,  you  stood  by  the  era- 
die  of  this  empire,  when  the  young  Alcides  strangled  the  monsters  sent 
by  Ms  step-mother;  when  oar  home  waa  a  strip  of  land  between  tli@ 
0C32a  and  the  AHegkiiiies,  which  scattered  eottlerGj  ^Tith.  m  wealth  hot 
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the  labor  of  the!?  liaads,  disputed  witli  tlie  savages.  Yom  liave  Mved  to 
be  citizens  of  an  empire  broader  than  Rome,  miglitier  than  Borne, 
wealthier  tlsaa  Some,  wiser  than  Eome,  holier  thaa  Home.  Machinery, 
the  creation  of  the  free  mind;  does  more  for  us,  tenfold  more,  than  all 
the  arms  of  her  many  million  Gubjecta  did  for  her.  Look  around  you  5 
all  that  you  see,  and  all  that  your  and  our  posterity  shall  see,  is  the 
fruit  of  liberty,  and  of  that  liberty,  it  is  for  you  to  say  truly,  we  and 
our  comrades,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  planted  ihe  fructifying 
seed. 

Look  around  you  and  survey  your  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
proclaim  that  a  small  one  has  become  a  great  people ;  that  day  by  day 
new  nations  rise  up  to  call  you  blgssed;  that  even  now,  states,  infants  in 
years,  but  giants  in  vigor  and  proportions,  press  at  your  portals,  asking 
admission  as  coordinate  sovereignties,  "demanding  life,  impatient  for  the 
skies."  Look  around  you  j  measure  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  individual  denizens  of  al!  our  towns,  and  villages,  and  see  if  it 
tend  not  upward  and  onward  ,  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  equal,  at  least,  to 
that  of  our  political  greatness.  The  hardy  colonist  extracted  from  the 
SOU,  with  infinite  labor,  a  frugal  subsistence,  uncertain  how  long  he  should 
hold  even  his  earnings,  for  the  mother  country  claimed  the  right  to  bind 
the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  collecting  few  comforts,  desiring 
no  lusuries,  without  machinery,  without  capital,  almost  without  Inter- 
course, scarcely  recovered  from  the  exhaustion  of  ruinous  French  and 
Bidian  wars.  The  fair  endiantress  Liberty  has  waved  her  potent  wand  j 
prosperity  and  happiness  crown  all  the  hills  and  cover  the  plains ;  on 
every  waterfall  a  city  rises  like  an  exhalation ;  the  iron  horse,  the  mis- 
sionary which  science  despatches  to  lead  the  van  of  advancing  refine- 
Sisntj  snorts  over  the  prairies  scarcely  abandoned  by  the  disappearing 
Saffclo ;  the  electric  aes've  throbs  xvith  the  impulse  of  inteliigenca  from 
Hslifas  to  Hew  Orleans ;  internal  commerce  dips  her  silver  oar  in  every 
lake ;  the  birchen  canoe  of  the  native  hunter  is  transformed  to  a  water- 
■'Bsme  palace,  gorgeous  with  the  adornments  of  high  art,  and  steadying 
!i8r  upright  keel  against  the  wind,  with  th©  asiraculous  energy  of  impm- 
oaed  fire.  Of  the  rich  exuberance  of  our  plenty  we  may  impart  with  a 
world-wide  charity  5  and  ocean  smiles  to  transport  upon  her  bosom  the 
messengers  freighted  with  salvation  to  the  famine-atricken  millions  of 
.r'b.veiiy-bkatsd  Ireland. 

'  I  Iiave  inquired  v/hat  consequences  v/ould  have  followed  if  'the  Mecio 
had  trodden  out  Hellenic  liberty,  and  an  Achoemenian  despot  reckoned 
©teece  among  his  provinces ;  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  Sar= 
aeenic  conquest  of  Europe  ?  I  might  go  on  to  imagine  our  own  situation, 
if  Oreat  Britain  had  reduced  her  colonies  to  abject  submission.  iSeverso 
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tlioi'esjjle  at  Mamtlsoa;  sl^i'VJ-o  liave  besa  liorQ?  ^TiToald  tlie  cH 
vmM  liavo  known  the  esistQnca  of  thQ  eoafcsnent  of  wiiicli  Plato  dreamed? 
Esverse  the  result  at  Tours,  and  where  vtfould  have  heea  the  faith  and 
kopes  of  Christendom  ?  Eeverse  what  was  done  at  Coacord  bridge,  and 
al  that  has  followed  mt  of  what  was  there  done,  and  I  need  not  asli, 
ohould  viQ  have  beea  free  ?  How  much  of  the  freedom,  well-being,  and 
progress  of  Europe  would  &e  world  yet  wait  for  ?  Where  would  have 
hem  the  miracles  of  the  arst  half  of  the  aiaeteenth  century,  and  of  the 
loflie?  anticipaticas  of  the  portion  yet  to  come  of  that  century  ? 

I  might  answer,  laind  moves  the  world,  informs  and  agitates  the  mass, 
and  fasMoas  She  fu*ai"e,  before  the  wheels  of  time  deliver  it  into  being. 
All  the  elements  of  progress  exist  in  thought  before  they  are  moulded 
m  reality.  The  provincial  mind  ia  blasted  with  barrenness.  The  degree 
of  freedom  which  our  fathesB  enjoyed,  at  the  time  of  the  Concord  fight, 
had  become  a  paradoxical  impracticability :  it  must  either  complete  itself, 
or  disappear.  It  was  necessary  that  we  should  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
coloniisl  vassalage,  or  sink  to  the  level  and  wear  the  livery  of  that  vas- 
salage. It  WM  the  electricity  developed  in  our  revolutionary  atmos- 
phere that  burst,  in  thunder,  on  slumbering  France.  Awaking  France 
awoke  the  world. 

Starting  from  these  principles,  I  might  work  out  the  problem  pro- 
pounseQ  f  out  jA  will  be  equally  instructive,  and  far  more  satisfactory,  to 
examine  what  has  been,  rather  than  to  ask  what  might  have  been ;  to 
measure  the  strides  of  living  liberty,  rather  than  calculate  the  tracks  of 
some  fossil  megatherium  of  extinct  tyranny.  Over  what  distance  has 
the  good  goddess  led  us,  since  the  young  days  of  these  our  venerable 
friends ;  and  how  does  our  progress  compare  with  that  of  other  nations 
and  of  other  times  ?  Upon  the  threshold  of  this  ample  theme  I  pause  j 
for  the  lirMt-3  rash  Gi;rMy  by,  aafi  to  do  jaataess  to  its  vastness  woelfi 
Selay  you  f  lO  long.  'i'aerQ  io  ho  time  to-day  to  survey  the  SeH»  I  will 
barely  indicate  a  few  of  the  landmarkc. 

Oar  present  populatioE  is  aiae  times  that  of  the  day  of  Concord  SgMj 
and  a  continuance  of  the  aomta  ratio  for  the  same  period,  to  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  will  extend  the  blessings  of  this  Union 
over  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  souls.  Then  the  orator  who 
shall  stand  upon  this  spot,  will  show  that  all  these  are  not  crowded,  but 
that  there  is  scom  for  more»  There  is  no  probability  that  this  aggregate 
will  Tc3  less  tTep.a  doable  tli<B  whole  popiilriioa  of  the  TEFffiitGd  Kiagdosa  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with  the  French  Bepublic. 

Our  present  wealth  Is  more  than  forty  times  that  of  the  colonieg 
seventy-five  years  ago.  The  annual  income  of  the  nation  is  at  least 
twenty-five  times  as  great  as  it  was  then.   Our  annual  income  was  thea 


dkQut  oasoSiife  'pars  that  of  Frances  now,  it  Is  aeai'ly  equal  to  iliat  of 
Fraacej  mtd  is  gaining  very  rapidly  upon  that  of  the  Brftisli  Empieo. 
Of  the  great  element  of  power  over  physical  nature,  coal,  our  productioa 
is  now  greater  than  that  of  the  world  seventy-five  years  ago.  Of  iron, 
tlis  chief  instramenfc  with  v/hich  man  subdues  aature  to  his  purposes,  ouv 
product  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  wor-ld  seventy-five  years  ago..  0f 
goldj  the  other  main  sinew  of  v/ar,  and  the  negotiator  of  the  eschanjes 
of  peace,  v/e  produce  more  than  the  rest  of  the  'fyorld  ijow  does,  j^ur 
cotton  manufaciures  esceed  those  of  the  whole  world  seventy-five,  years 
ago.  Our  tonnage  exceeds  that  of  the  world  seventy-five  years  since. 
It  will  soon  surpass  that  of  the  British  Empire,  and  in  a  few  years,  much 
short  of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  it  will  far  surpass  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  We  have  movQ  j^nting  presses  in  operation,  and  more 
printed  volumes  in  the  hands  of  our  people,  than  the  whole  world  had 
oa  the  day  of  the  Concord  fighto  More  newspapers  ai'e  printed  in  the 
city  of  Boston  every  day,  ths,a  the  whole  world  then  produced.  Since 
that  day,  America  has  produced  the  steamboat  and  adopted  the  loco- 
motive, and  there  are  more  steam  engines  employed  in  Massachusetts 
than  were  then  used  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  know  how  far  these  means  of  physical  com- 
fort, ease,  and  improvement,  have  been  employed,  it  is  our  imperative 
duty  to  inquire  how  far  they  may  and  ought  to  be  employed  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  a  people  so  highly  favored  of 
heaven.  The  proper  limits  of  this  occasion  forbid  me  to  enter  upon  a 
aew  investigation ;  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  we  should  have  no 
reason  to  blush  at  the  results,  if  we  had  time  to  pursue  it. 

Over  how  broad  a  portion  of  the  world  have  we  extended  the  advan- 
tages we  ourselves  enjoy  I  Our  domain  unites  the  noblest  valley  on  the 
QMrface  of  "the  globe,  competent  to  gfow  foofi  for  liomcia  beings  mmj 
aiore  thaa  no\7  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  aa  eastern  wing, 
Sited  for  the  site  of  the  principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  power 
of  existing  Christendom,  and  a  western  Mmk  well  situated  to  hold  the 
Gfime  pcaltioa  on  the  Pacific,  whec  Aoia  shall  renew  her  jom\  sac! 
Australia  shall  have  risen  to  the  level  of  Europe.  Bewildering,  elaiiost, 
Is  the  suddenness  o£  our  expansion  to  fill  these  limits,  and  astounding 
ai'e  the  phenomena  that  accompany  this  development.  This  day  there 
oteada  before  the  councils  of  the  nation,  deputed  to  participate  m  their 
tlelibsratioHs,  a  young  man  hovu  wlthim  sighf.  of  old  Concorcl  Briclge,  v.nfi_ 
educated  under  the  institutions  which  Concord  fi^ht  secured,  r/ho,  when 
he  revisits  the  old  homestead,  claims  to  represent  a  territory  larger  than 
France  and  the  United  British  kingdom  j  capable  of  containing,  if  settled 
to  the  present  density  of  Great  Britain,  more  than  s  hundred  millions  of 


Eoufej  a  temtory  lately  the  joint  ialierUanco  of  tlio  iladian  and  ilxQ 
gi-Isly  bsa?5  now  outstripping,  iu  its  insfanfc  greatness,  all  recorded  colo- 
nies ;  the  Opliir  of  our  age,  riclier'  tliau  Solomon's ;  vlchev  than  the  wild- 
er/i  vision  that  evex'  dazsltd  Arabiaa  fasicy. 

Occopyjag  such  a  continent,  receiving  it  consecrated  by  the  toils  and 
eaSeriDgSj  aad  outpouring  of  ancestral  blood,  which,  on  the  day  v/e  now 
commcmorato  began,  iiow  delightful  is  the  duty  which  devolves  on  us  to 
gtiard  the  beacoa-Sre  of  liberty  whose  flames  our  fathers  kindled.  Suf- 
fer it  not,  my  friends  5  Buffer  it  aot,  posterity  that  shall  come  after  us !  to 
be  clouded  by  domestic  dissension,  or  obsoured  by  the  dank,  mephitic 
vapora  of  faction.  Until  now,  its  pare  irradiance  dispels  doubt  and  feai', 
and  revivifies  Ihe  fainting  hopes  of  downcast  patriotism.  Forever  may 
it  shine  brightly  as  now,  for  as  yet  its  pristine  lustre  fades  not,  but  still 
IJashes  oat  the  ancient,  clear,  and  steady  illumination,  joy-giving  as  the 
blase  that,  leaping  from  promontoiy  to  promontory,  told  the  triumph  of 
Agamemnon  over  fated  Troy.  It  towers  and  glows,  refulgent  and 
beautiful,  far  seen  by  the  tempest-tost  on  the  sea  of  revolution ;  darting 
into  the  dungeons  of  gaunt  despair  beams  whose  benignant  glory  no  lapse 
of  lime  shall  dim ;  the  wanderers  in  the  chili  darkness  of  slavery,  it 
goidesj  and  cheers,  and  vrarms ;  it  fills  the  universe  with  its  splendor. 


€HAPTER  VI, 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.    SIR.  RANTOUL'S  LABORS  FOE  THE  REPEAL  OF 
THE  LAWS  REQUTRING  THE  PENALTY  OF  DEATH. 

The  web  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  organization  is  early 
woven,  and  its  results,  whether  of  thought  or  sentiment,  are 
determined  and  certain  as  the  laws  which  mark  the  course  of 
the  stars.  But  to  attempt  to  trace  thought  to  its  first  objects, 
and  to  follow  sentiment  to  its  original  emotion,  that  throb  of 
the  heart  which  gave  it  being,  is  to  affect  a  wisdorn  scarcely 
less  than  omniscient.  And  yet  we  try  with  our  imperfect  reasoa- 
ing,  to  account  for  the  infinite  phenomena  of  tlie  human  char- 
acter; while  all  that  is  certain,  in  the  result  of  our  endeavors 
is,  that  we  can  know  but  little  of  the  original  springs  of  human 
action.  At  the  best,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  coBjeeiTire. 
YtTe  see,  however,  beyond  question,  of  doubt,  the  infiuence  of 
early  education— education,  not  of  precept  and  example  only, 
but  of  innumerable  .and  unavoidable  circumstances,  constantly 
occurring,  which  are  modified  in  their  results,  by  the  original 
and  distinctive  nature  of  every  individual  soul. 

No  benevolent  aad  thoughtful  person  can  look  at  the  infsLni^ 
clinging  to  its  mother's  breast,  without  finding  himself  mnning 
mi<$  curious  and  iovoluntasfy  conjectures  as  to  what  Mnd  of  Me 
may  lie  'wi=apped  up  iii  the  delicate  organization  of  that  isndcJ:  ■ 
feame.^  Pleasure  and  pain  are  seen,  at  once,  to  be  conditions 
of  its  being }  but  how  far  they  shall  be  modified  by  that  spark 
of  immortality  which  constitutes  the  oneness,  the  personality, 
•the  identity  of  every  human  being,  we  may  imagiae  but  cpn 
"iieve?  Imov/o  .  ■ '  ' 
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Wq  have  seen  that  Mi.  Eantotii's  childhood  was  passed  he^ 
der  v/is2  and  beneficent  influences  j  and  that  his  youth  was 
favoi'ed  witii  the  best  meaas  of  InstraGtlon,  Happy  io  every 
oireumataEce,  and  in  every  guiding  care  that  could  mould  the 
hQBsi,  to  virtue,  was  the  scene  of  his  earliest  Joys  and  his  latest 
'aSectioHs.  New  England,  Justly  celebrated  for  her  Iiappy 
homesj,  eouM  boast  of  few  more  rich  with  blessings,  tliaii.  that 
m  which  he  received  his  most  abiding,  because  S?st,  impres- 
sions of  truth  asd  duty.  Love  and  wisdom  were  the  tutelary 
principles  of  that  family  altar,  and  its  ministrations  were  cou" 
ducted  by  parents  competent  and  disposed  to  present  accepta- 
ble oi*erifigs,  WM!e  the.time  and  talents  of  his  father,  without 
neglecting  Isis  private  aed  domestic  obligations,  were  almost  in- 
cessantly devoted  to  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen  in  the  official 
administration  of  town  affairs,  or  to  those  of  the  magistracy  in 
which  for  forty  years  he  has  held  a  commission,  or  of  the  legis- 
lature, where  either  as  representative,  or  cooator,  he  served  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  wanting  but  one  session,  as  one  of  the 
most  trusted  and  honored  of  the  men  of  Massachusetts ;  the 
thoughts  and  cares  of  his  mother  were  devoted  to  the  culture, 
in  her  children,  of  those  sentiments  of  virtue  which  gave  to  her 
Qvm  character  the  grace  of  a  high  moral  purity,  and  the  ineffa- 
ble charm  of  a  benevolent  spirit.  She  was  singularly  amiable 
and  discreet ;  scrupulpusly  conscientious,  and  at  the  same  time 
■ppTteiQuslj  charitable.  \¥hi!e  she  adhered  &mly  to  lier  own 
cDtivictioiiD  of  duty,  else  vjqq  acoiistcmed  to  ti'en,D  Y/!tli  delicats 
■ueKderness  end  liberality,  ilie  aiotives  and  opIaioED  of  others. 

Ssieh,  in  a  \T0rd5  were  tlie  home  isifiuences  by  which  the  act- 
ive mind  of  t&3  cnbject  of  t!sGC3  lilhinxjisa  was  mo^G  o?  less  af- 
fected  m  its  e£Lrlis3t  dave-lcpmonts.  Tiiat  tlislr  eiTGct  v/ao  coii° 
siderabie  on  Ms  subsequent  life,  who  caa  doubt?  It  io  well 
linown  that  his  father  so  early  m  1809,  entertained  opinions  in 
oppoDJitiOB  to  tbe  of  Oapitsl  PiiDrj':.Lac-st,  Id.  that  year  he 
frci  electc-d  GraprsnsEjtcLtivG  zuom.  Esvetly  to  the  legiclaturG^ 
aad  hQ  was  asinually  ehosGB  to  tLu  lioase  of  seoate,  for  tv; eaty- 
£om  successive  years,  a  testimony  most  lioisorabl$j  of  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citlzesie,  who 
bspt  lisiev/  feliBj  anil  of  his  eSicieaey  mtd  iissfulness  in  the  olBee 

\7ihh.  lio        erJhd  by  tboi?  sfe^-32»   By  tfeo  clfesiD  of 
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Beveily  he  was  elected  with  singular  ananimity  membesr  of  the 
present  Conventionj  as  well  as  that  of  1820,  for  revising  the 
Constitution  of  the  Comraonweaith ;  and  of  the  distlngaished 
body  now  in  session  he  presided  at  the  organization.  That 
the  opinions  of  one  so  honored  and  trusted,  whose  sentiments 
in  relation  to  this  important  subject  were  well  known,  must 
have  affected,  to  a  degree,  the  views  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  legislative  duties ;  and  especially,  that  they 
early  turned  the  attention  and  naturally  enlisted  the  feelings  of 
his  son,  who  even  in  the  first  years  of  his  youth,  evinced  a  sin- 
gular maturity  of  thought  upon  great  moral  and  political  ques- 
tions, is  not  to  be  doubted.  He,  (Mr.  Rantoul,  senior,)  has 
Mndly  furnished  the  following  history  of  attempts,  which  were 
commenced  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  to  effect  a  reform  of 
the  laws  requiring  the  penalty  of  death. 

In  1829,  Thomas  Kendall,  a  representative  from  Boston,  in  January 
of  that  year,  offered  a  motion  to  the  house  respecting  this  subject.  This 
motion  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  Francis  Bay- 
lies of  Taunton,  was  chairman.  This  committee  very  soon  reported 
against  any  alteratioit  in  the  existing  laws.  Mr.  Kendall  made  some  re- 
marks in  opposition  to  the  report,  whereupon  Mr.  Baylies  made  an  able 
speech  in  its  support,  but  not  confining  himself  to  the  subject,  he,  with 
bis  usual  wit,  ridicule,  and  sarcasm,  attacked  Mr.  Kendall  personally  | 
but  the  latter  gentleman  and  the  subject  in  which  he  felt  a  deep  interest, 
foaud  a  ready  defender  equally  able  v/ith  Mr.  Bayliec,  io  giij'  no  move^ 
Lii  Galeb  Cisabing,  thea  a  represent^itive  from  He^vumyport.  M>.  Cusli- 
iog'G  Gpssch  V7C3  manly  and  philanthropic,  and  had  a  powerful  eifect 
upon  the  boucs.  The  result  r/as  that  the  repoi^t  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
Eiittee  v.'as  refe?Fed  to  a  epecial  committee,  vrho  then  bad  under  consider- 
cAhn  the  espedlency  of  a  i*evisioa  of  the  Penal  Code.  To  this  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Cusbing,  and  Theodora  Sedgwick  of  Stockbridge,  both  of, 
whom  were  known  to  be  favorable  to  an  alteration  of  the  laws  in  regard 
to  the  Bubject,  were  added.  At  this  time  I  Intfr/cstejl  myseW  and  en- 
(losxQvei  to  infloeacs  oJbers  in  favQi'  of  the  ciholltlon  of  fdo  pssalty  of 
clcr-tl:.   I  votoa  ca  all  cacssioae-  for  Its  repeal.  „ 

2a  March,  1831,  William  Sullivan,  Thomas  Kendalii,  and  John  B. 
Davis,  all  of  Boston,  Oliver  Holdcn  of  Charlestown,  and  myself  wjsre 
appointed  by  the  Louse  a  committee  to  consider  the  sabject  of  CapitisI 
S^uBishment  and  to  report  st-tbe  nesf;  Esosion  oF  tho  general  court,  Jji 


lis  ssoi  fjelag'  x-eeieetedj  I  presented  it  to  ih®  house  oa  tlie  lOtk  of  June, 
1831,  aad  it  was  read,  laid  qq  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Tliis 
t!i0  first  extended  report;  on  thia  sabject  presented  by  order  of  the 
Isgislatnre,  and  at  a  sub.sequent.  Bession  was,  on  motion  of  Eev.  Thomas 
■^'v^'Mttsmor©  of  Cambridge,  ordered  to  be  re-printed.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  this  reporfc  was  taken  np  and  committed  to  myself,  Thomas  Ken- 
Sellj  Stephen  Oliver  of  Lynn,  Oliver  Holden,  and  Francis  Bassett  of 
Boston.  This  committee  repoited  a  reference  to  the  nest  session,  and 
tliat  Willam  Sullivan  be  authorized  to  draft  bills  in  conformity  with  his 
feport^  In  January,  1832,  the  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a  com- 
maaieation  from  Mr.  Sullivan,  inclosing  three  bills  prepared  by  him. 
These  bills  wesa  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  1  was  a  member,  and 
were  reported  v^ith  amendments  j  but  the  time  had  not  come  for  the 
pnr-sagQ  of  such  laws,  and  they  were  rejected. 

Bir.  Sdiivan's  report;  was  reviewed  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for 
July,  18S3,  by  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Feabody. 

The  tBnemble  gentleman  who  famishes  the  above  interesting 
account  of  the  attempts  which  from  time  to  time  had  been 
made  in  the  Massachusetts  legislatore,  to  repeal  the  death 
penally,  says  in  reference  to  his  son's  subsequent  labor  to  that 
end,  <^  I  do  uot  attribute  this  so  much  to  the  influence  of  my 
owia  views,  as  I  do  to  the  influence  of  the  well  known  opinions 
of  his  nearest  female  relatives."  This  modest  estimate  of  the 
ii&fiaence  of  his  own  character,  pays  a  heartfelt  tribute  of  horn- 
age  to  the  moral  worth,  the  intellectual  accompEshraent,  and 
tli3  baaeTOleat  spirit  of  tbe  neoseat  female  relatives  of  hirj  son, 
EBOie  eloqiieat  than  the  most  extended  euloglum. 

The  abolition  of  capita!  punishment  was  not  again  agitated 
la  the  iegisiatufs,  iiEtil  the  Bubject  of  these  memoiira  became  a 
HiembeF  of  the  house  ia  1835.  Ob  the  eighth  day  of  the  sea- 
sion,  Mi.  Eantoul  of  Gloucester,  Euggles  of  Fail  Eiver,  and 
B.  G.  Price  of  Boston,  were  a  committee  to  consider  the  "expe- 
diency of  fepealing  all  such  laws?  as  provide  for  the  infliction 
of  the  pusilGliEVjieat  of  death ; "  a^d  or  the  tweaty-fifth  of  the 
iiest  KiOiitlSj  U'ebruary,  he,  ac  efeairaiaa  of  the  committee,  m" 
ported  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  whicb  was  read  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  On  Tuesdayj  March  31st  of  the  same  year,  he  made 
so  able  speech  in  support  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  death 
?i3Eislty»   Gomlug  warn  fzom  the  hesst^  glowisg  with  bsilliaat 


thoaghts,  ind.  strong  with  anansweirable  argiimeiita.  the  han&Q 
felt  the  force  and  justice  of  the  appeal,  and  all  bat  thirteen 
members  voted  for  the  bill.  What  s  triumph  for  the  young  and 
eloquent  ad  cate  of  trath  and  hr  inanity !  This  vjq.3  the  first 
of  the  reports  which  be  presented  to  the  house  in  the  four  snc- 
cessive  years  of  his  membership.  Of  these  the  first  mid  second 
•were  several  times  printed,  and  that  of  1836  obtained  a  high 
reputation  in  Europe,  being  considered  standard  authority,  and 
quoted  as  sisch  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The 
ablest  writers  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  who 
have  advocated,  recently,  the  reform  of  the  penal  laws,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  justice  and  the  enlightened 
sentiments  of  modera  civilization,  have  been  largely  indebted 
to  Mi.  EantouFs  ripe  thoughts  and  sound  reasoniiig.  His 
speeches  in  support  of  reform  of  the  laws  regulating  the  death 
penalty,  and  especially  hia  speech  in  the  session  of  1836,  were 
among  the  most  brilliant  and  eloquent  ever  delivered  in  a  legis- 
lative  assembly.  The  B|»stoQ  Atlas  furnishes,  it  is  believed,  the 
only  es:isting  report  of  one  of  these  speeches.  It  is  published 
here  in  connection  with  the  elaborate  report  above  referred  to, 
namely,  that  of  the  session  of  1836,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
permanent  interest.  Bnef  as  was  his  career  as  a  statesman 
and  a  philanthropist,  he  lived  to  see  the  measure  he  so  strenu- 
ously and  ably  advocated,  gaining  respect  throughout  Christen- 
dom,  and  virtually  adopted  in  his  native  State. 

The  following  is  a  report,  from  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas  of 
1836,  of  remarks  of  Mf.  Eantoul  on  Capital  Puaishment,  in 
answer  to  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray. 

Mr.  Speakes',-— Tlie  gentleman  v/ho  has  just  talien  Mb  seat,  lias  entci'^ 
taiaed  the  house  with  aa  argument  so  carefully  prepared  ia  the  choice  ©f 
topics,  their  arrangement,  the  eloquence  and  finish  of  the  language  in  which 
it  ia  clothed,  and  the  elaborate  adaptation  of  every  sentence  to  the  effect 
wMcfe  he  iateads  to  produce,  thafc  I  caanofc  doubt  hut  tMs  is  the  prisaipcl 
d?or&  to  be  made  agaiast;  thh  hill,  and  thzt  it  requires  to  Ii3,  c^^Vveiwi 
eomev/hat  at  length,  and  ia  detail,  although,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
ease,  I  must  reply  without  a  moment's  deliberation.  The  gentleman 
has  first  delivered  general  theories,  upon  the  nature  of  society,  to  which 
I  shall  in  the  main  agree,  though  2  shall  deny  his  inferences,  which  have 
no  coMectioa  vnth  Ms  premiees.   He  then  reasons  from,  esperiencej,  r.3 


tsHa  MS,  ttiOBgli  ia  fact  sfe  h  from  Mb  own  otiservoto,  autl 

^m&j  froia  tsEfountlc^  prejudice,  agaimS  tlio  esperionco  of  tho  wfeolo 
T?ory,  so  far  m  Iho  conamitleo  Iiavo  bsca  Rblo  to  collect  it  after  a  ooEae- 
wbai  dUiigcnt  and  tboffoogb  ittvcstigatjon.  Tbo  gentleman  can  talte  no 
o^ucC}  a  I  apply  to  tbo  ^itnatbn  of  bis  mind  upon  tbis  cabject  one  of 
ilioso  bappy  iUnstrations  with  wbicb  bo  hm  cnlircnt  1  bis  own  speech. 

Bach  Is  tbo  inHnaity  of  our  nature,  tbat  to  tboso  who  dwell  on  one 
point  intently,  and  brood  over  it  long,  it  ossumcEi  on  unnatnRnl  import- 
mcQf  occnpying  tbeir  wbolo  attention  to  tbo  escbtsion  of  objects  really 
of  greater  mngni&adc,  OS  a  pebblo  beforo  tbo  eye  bides  a  mottntain  in 
tbo  distmico." 

Let  as  looi,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tbe-ejsperienco  of  tbe  gentleman  as 
ltd  Im  testified  to  it,  and  at  tbg  experienooV  the  world  m  we  have  been 
ebls  6c>  {j^cetimn  it.  Standing  at  an  equal  distance  from  both,  and  view- 
tbiem  with  an  impartia!  eye,  let  ns  compare  tbe  pebble  wbicb  the 
^tletmn  baa  contributed,  to  tbe  mountain  of  facts  collected  by  the 
ecpunitteo,  find  exhibited  by  iboso  who  have  addressed  tbe  house  in 
%v<^  of  this  bilL  Let  as  look  at  them  in  every  point  of  view.   Let  the 
eye  measure  both  at  a  distance,— -then  examine  both  closely  and 
^^n^&l/elj.  Take  the  pcsbble  in  yonr  band;  torn  it  over,  poise  it, 
%  till  you  Imow  what  it  is,  and  bow  large  it  is,— then  walk 
'^pQ  mwsuttdn,  survey  it,  ponder  on  its  dimensions,  smd  its  antiqui^ 
i  vastQoss, — then  let  Qw&rf  dear^bted  member  of  this  house 
-  Se^^rmine  wbai  proportion  ibis  sm^  and  perishable  pebble,  crumbling 
wMIe  yon  look  at  it,  bears  to  tbe  eternal  mountain  of  indestructible 
tmtb.  I  have  no  paternal  ansiety  for  tbe  theories  of  the  report.  Scat- 
ter them,  if  yon  please,  to  the  four  winds, —if  they  do  not  rest  upon 
f&fAs,  I  will  rejoice,  end  even  parUcipato  in  their  destruction.  But,  Sir, 
I  take  my  stand  npon  eiq^rience,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  bos 
tendered  an  issue  which  I  can  cordially  accept.   I  tskQ  my  stand  upon 
esperieace,  and  horn  this  ground  I  c£amot  be  dlslod^d,  « It  is  not  eor- 
prisfftg,"  as  the  gentleman  has  mnarked, "  th^A  ^  men  sbonld  spscaiato 
'm  this  Eubject,  whether  acquainted  with  its  details  or  not.**  It  will  bo 
very  Burpnsing,  however,  though  it  will  not  bo  tbo  fault  of  tbo  advocates 
of  tMabill,  ifitaopponeata  cSo  not  bccomb  better  acqcaiiited  with  tbo 
m%^e&  than  they  appear  to  be  thua  far.        is  natural  that  theory 
£%!!M  be  fillowed,  m  h       prevail  ovc?  oKnericncQ  5"  but  it  shall  not 
feg  our  fault  slioald  maU  bo  ibo  resralt  in  tlio  prccsaS  case.  I  tnist  to  tbo  ^ 
,  gQc-tl  esBSo  of  the  homo,  that,  fey  tho  p^srn^o  c?  tMg      after -it  shall 
'"hmQ  be-sa  emended,  it  xiiU  appear  thzt  m  oao  instfiBse,  n&  lesst,  cspsri- 
es?s  Is  to  bo  allowea  ta  prevail  over  theory.  Tko  gentleman:  teUs  m, 
tli-it  lie,  felt  OB^mbMy.  Iiocad  to  rJc1rcs3  tbo  liousOi  bscsBS0  from^o 
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oSlcial  rohtion  in  wlifcli  lio  Iiod  otood  for  Gomo  jcars  touanla  t!io  Sfato 
Prisoa)  ho  bad  thouglit  much  upou  tMs  subject,  and  waa  odquainted 
facta  having  a  lorge  bearing  Bpon  ifc.  l^o  doubt  ho  haa  had  remarlsably 
good  opportunities  to  acquire  information,  md  no  doubt  ho  haa  mado  tho 
licst  use  of  those  opportunities.  What  is  tho  amount  of  e^pcrlenco  in- 
troduced with  this  preamble  ?  Simplj  a  eiugle,  Bolitasy,  isolated  fact,  of 
the  very  narrowesfc  extent,  and  not  warranting  any  conclusion  whatever, 
if  it  stood  olono ;  but  bj  no  means  establishing  a  theory  directly  con- 
tradictor}' to  all  tho  facts  introduced  into  this  debate  on  either  side*  [  It  ^= 
is,  that  in  fifteen  months  from  January,  1818,  while  highway  robbery  was 
not  capitally  punished,  there  were  four  cases  of  that  crime./  Sir,  ilih  ia 
imOi  and  I  intended  to  have  mentioned  it  when  np  before,  C3  on  instance 
of  the  insufficient  and  partial  views  on  which  wo  oftco  le^slate.  Theiso 
four  cases  in  fifteen  months  produced  the  law  of  1819,  a  law  urged 
by  one  of  the  prosecuting  officers  of  this  State,  but  strenuously  opposed 
by  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  legislature,  who  thought  wo 
^ouid  look  over  a  widef  space  aud  longer  time^  than  fifteen  months  in 
Massachusetts,  to  construct  a  general  theory.  ^  Dr.  Johnson  remarked 
in  1751,  that  it  was  always  tho  practice,  when  a  particular  species  of 
robbery  became  prevalent,  to  endeavor  to  suppress  it  by  capital  dennn-  ' 
elation ;  but  he  affirms,  this  method  has  long  been  tried  with  little 
success,  and  that  the  experience  of  past  times  g^ves  us  little  reason  Id 
hope  that  any  reformation  will  be  ejected  by  it.  .    .  ' 

Our  legislaturo  overlooked  the  experience  of  past  times,  to  try 
mom  that  experience  of  blood  which  has  always  failed,  /  in  a  short  tl)^<t^ 
after  the  law  went  into  force,  three  men  were  hanged  for  highway  nol^  j 
beiy  In  ihe  space  of  three  months,  a  much  more  striking  fact  than  thai  ' 
four  cases  should  have  occurred  in  fifteen  months^— the  single  fact  on 
which  tho  gentleman's  theory  rests,-—  tho  only  fact  yet  brought  forrrarcl 
to  disprove  |)r.  Johnson's  position,  that  "the  frequency  of  capital  punish- 
mest  rarely  hinders  the  commission  of  crime,  but  naturiliy  and  com« 
monly  prevents  its  detection-"/  But  why  does  tho  gentleman  build  a 
tlteoiy  upon  these  fifteen  months,  when  he  does  not  pretend,  and  will  mt 
protend,  that  for  tho  one  hundred  and  thirty4brco  years  when  this  offi^ncd 
was  not  capita^  this  crime  was  any  more  common  than  during  the  sixj^ 
years  when  it  was  capital  ?  It  is  because  all  the  facts  on  a  las^  scale 
^  without  one  esception,  adverse  to  hia  argamcat,  that  tho  gcntlemsia 
J&t  liimself  up  in  this  very  narrow  circle.   So  insignificant  is  this  dr^ 
ciimsfaQco,  that  it  could  not  command  a  moment's  attention  if  it  were  nat 
for  tha  weight  which  the  gentleman  gives  it.  Hot  only  is  it  hfs  fsot,  hk  ' 
only  fact,  bat  it  is  the  only  fact  yet  produced,  ia  a  debstte  of  several  daygj 
.liaviag  tha  Isssl  tssdency  to  show  that  tho  eisbstttetioa  of  impnsonmeni  .■ 


for  life,  lEEteaS  of  death,  ever  increased  crfmo.  And,  aa  those  genllenQm 
t?!jo  parOAlo  ihla  ono  facS  call  themselfes  practical  men,  while  they  re- 
liearae  tlidr  theories  and  conjectures  to  the  house,  anSsefc  xm  ^own  as 
mere  speculators  and  theorists,  while  we  yead  from  the  record  authentic 
and  numerous  facte,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  condusivo  for  the  purpose  for 
/which  we  nse  (hem, — facts  which  they  do  not,  cannot  and  will  not,  doubt 
ii\.<?r  deny,  and  which  ^ej  hardly  attempt  to  eKplain,-^it  seemed  to  be 
proper  to  point  out  to  the  house  the  precise  amount  of  matter  of  fact 
"srhich  these  very  pmctjtcal  men  hoxe  thus  far  fumisbed  as  the  only 
^eSoite  and  tangible  epccimen  of  that  esperienco  ef  which  we^havo 
honxd  BO  much,  but  seen  so  little. 

So  much  for  the  pebble^-— look  at  the  mountain.  I  go  not  back  to 
Egypt,  though  the  experience  of  a  long  reign,  under  Sabab,  or  Sabako% 
with  the  approbation  Bestowed  by  Diodorus  on  that  experiment,  might 
deserre  lo  be  met  otherwise  than  by  a  sneer.  I  shall  say  but  little  of 
Bomaa.Iaw,  though  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  may  be  thought 
lo  test  more  fairly  the  tendency  of  any  punishment,  than  the  short  space^ 
ctr^l^sm  months  selected  for  tho  purpose.  \  In  Rome,  by  the  ForciasT 

fl  law  ens^ted  in  the  year  of  the  city  4t^d,  It  was  forbidden  to  put  to  death 
WrRoiaan  citizen.  This  law  continued  in  force  two  hundred  years,  and 
p'h  Vftta  my&t  observed,^  says  Montesquieu,  <<that  this  step  did  any 
manner  of  prejudice  to  the  civil  administration.?  Was  it  a  morbid 
sensibility  **  that  originated  and  perpe^ted  this  law  ?  The  unrelenting 
>i  «ieipies3  of  the  Bcwm  character  is  too  well  known  to  admit  this  favorite^ 
i  fiu^estlon  of  a  sanguinary  code.  (  Cicero  thus  bears  his  testi^nqny  to  the 
I  aohle  sentiment  upon  which  the  Forclan  law  was  founded :  "  Far  be 
the  punishment  of  death,    its  minister^  its  instruments.  Be* 
VMnve  them  not  only  irom  actual  operation  on  our  bodies,  but  bani&h 
ihma  from  our  eyes,  onr  eara,      thoughts ;  for  not  only  the  execudos, 
Jbsit  the  apprehension,  the^sist@DC€^'the  rcry  mention  of  th^e  things  I9 
\4llggmc6fal  to  a  fc^m^,  to  a  Boman  citizen.**  Tins  ia  the  hmgaage  of 
( a  heathen,  but  it  would  do  honor  to  a  Chrisi^an  orator. 

I  shaE  not  dwell  long  npon  the  exariiple  of  Eassta,)  though  there  the 
€speriment  was  npon  a  vast  scale,  and  for  a  long  time.  IrThe  Bmpr^ 
EHs^he^  ahollBhed  the  punishment  of  death,  md  Catharme  .IL  followed 
in  her  f<«)ts4ep^  and  escluded  it  from  her  cOde.  I  qno^  now  Slackstoa^ 
a  thoro»gh-b?ed  cHJnservalive  Jawyer,attd  what  cays  he  to  a  Kjotee  ea 
opposite  to  tho  savage  spirit  of  BriUf^  Jaw  ?  In  hia  Commentaries,  he 
tl^ss  expresses  himaelf :  «*Waa  the  vast  territory  €>f  the  Etta^ians  worse  - 
feg^iat^.  nader  the  lato  empress  Eliaabeth,  than  under  her  ^nsoi^san^v 
gain^;  prsdecessors  ?  is  H  now,  under  CJsitharine  II,,  less  j^f^&i^  -4 
'-.lesa'.sw^alilegs-secar©:?  ■  Andyet.we.ar^/Sssua^'^h^neilh^iof.th^^^^^^ 
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j'viilastrioaB  princesses  have,  tliroughoot  their  wLole  administration,  in- 
i;flicted  the  penalty  of  death;  and  the  latter  has,  upon  the  full  persna- 
ij  Bion  of  its  being  useless,  nay  even  pernicious,  grg^n^rfdera  for  abolishing 
Vit  entirely  throughout  her  extensive  dominions.!^ 
'  T^     instances  it  will  be  said  are  remote/ and  the  gentleman  from 
Salem,  (Mr.  Williams,)  who  shot  off  in  a  tangent  to  China,  and  gave  us 
somewhat  apocryphal  statements  of  the  policy  of  the  iselestial  empire  ia 
aoswer  to  my  New,  England  facts,  objects  that  any  one  else  should  go  so 
%  from  home.   For  this  reason  the  report  does  not  allude  to  Egypt, 
;  ftncient  Rome,  or  Russia,  yet  the  report  contains  a  collection  of  facts  so 

■  extensive,  that  my  friend  from  Salem  was  alarmed  at  the  expense  of 
;  pyintmg  it*   That  collection  would  have  been  made  much  larger,  if  ob- 
jection to  the  length  of  the  document  had  not  been  anticipated.  Now 

.  Jet  the  house  remember,  that,  throughout  this  long  debate,  not  one  of  the 
;  facts  stated  in  that  report  has  been  denied,  or  even  doubted, — not  one 
af  those  facts  has  been  explained  away, — not  a  single  fact  has  been  pro- 
Jaced  to  ofiset  against  them,  except  the  solitary  fact  so  much  relied  on 
liy  the  gentleman  from  Boston.  We  have  had  conjectures,  imaginsitions,' 
i|)eculations,  and  theories  offered  to  us  in  abundance,  but  no  facts.  The 
committee,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  indulged  in  conjectures, — -they 
V  ^ve  accumulated  a  mass,  a  mountain  of  facts,  such  as  they  believed  to 
<  |}S  irresistible,  and  perhaps  the  house  will  be  of  the  sanxe  opinion.  Be- 
:  euise  we  will  not  prefer  conjectures  to  facts,  we  are  called  theorists. 
.  d^ntlemen  first  plume  themselves  upon  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and' 
&sn  scoff  at-all  the  lessons  of  experience.  They  at  first  declaim  bitterly 
l^inst  theoretical  speculations,  then  ask  us  to  believe  because  they  gue^s^ 

will  be  so,  that  what  always  has  happened  when  the  experiment 
imfercy  has  been  tried,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  certainly  will  not  happ^;^ 
;  if  it  be  tried  once  morei;  but  that  a  cpnsequenco  which  never  did' 
in  any  known  instance,  inevitably  will  follow  in  the  next  case^ 
occurs.  Practical  men  these,  surely  I  This  is  as  much  as  if  o;ie>; 

■  ifero  to  say,  heavy  bodies,  to  be  sure, 'have  gravitated  toward  each  othei? 

all  parts  of  the  world,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard,  and  all  the 
iv^vera  thafei  know  of  run  down  hill;  but  then,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
^;|lie  Place  were  a  couple  of  speculating  theorist^s,  and  X 

l^ect  the  next  river  we  meet  with  we  shall  find  it  running  up  hill. 

-Be*^Dre  passmg  from  the  report,  allow  me  to  recur  to  one  of  the  ca^es 
inhere  enumerated,— that  of  Tu8canjprfr^**lt  is  remarkable  that  thie^m^axi" 
1^3%  principles,  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tttscafflyaad:pfRom(£>^ 
^^  ^sacUy  the  same.  The  abolition  of  death  aloae,  as  a'pvuushii3^^ 
I^Qrder,  produced  •  this  difference  in  the  moral  chiuacter  of  the  ?<?ffb  "ii^'; 
^eifeV  The  difference  is  too  striking  to  be-passed  without  pariicttls?'; 


■  iiotw^^^  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Franklin  that  in  Rome,  where 
,  the  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  with  ^reat  pomp  and  parade,  stxitf 

ijzttrdqrs  were  committed,  in  the  short  space  of  thrco  months^ 'm  the  city 
and'  vicinity.   Count  de  iSellon,  of  Geneva,  on  the  other  hand,  assures 
W8,  that  the  suppression  of  this  punishment  was  attended  with  the  happi- 
est effects,  insomuch  that  high  crimes  almost  ,  entirely  disappeared  iu 
Tuscany  for  thirty  years,  while  they  increased  in  the  surrounding  couu-  • 
trjcs  in  which  the  pum'shment  of  death  was  frequently  inflicted.  / 
MLord  Suffield,  in  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
:  1834,  remarked  that  the  indirect  but  certain  tendency  ol die  punishment 
of  death,  i:^lerlncrease  crime.  I'^This  may  now  be  conside  k d  as  an  axiom 
in  political  science.   His  lordship  established  it  both  by  reasoning  and  I 
;  by  statistical  proof.  Among  other  facts,  he  mentioned  this  :'^hile  Sir  [ 
James  Mackintosh  was  Becorder  of  Bombay,  capital  punishments  were 
suspended  altogether  for  seven  years.  The  number  of  murders  dimin-  ' 
J  ished  during  that  period  to  six,  whereas,  during  tile  preceding  seven  ^ 
f  years,  there  had  been  eighteen  convicted  for  murder,  and  twelve  exe-  , 
j  cutions. :(    v     .   ,  •  •  ^ 

:  i^fX!bG  gentleman  is  anxious  to  look  particularly  at  the  experience  of  our 

■  own  .State; .  To  this  I  agree.  "ISuppose  it  to  be  true,  as  alleged  by  the 
i  opponents  of  this  bill,  that  the  crimes  now  punished  with  death  are  rap- 
idly increasing  in  this  Stat(y|  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  fact,|but 
if  it  b^  does  it  furnish  any  reason  for  continumg  the  punishment  whidi 

r  l^  fpiind  to  be  effectual? 

f f  these  crimes  are  increasing  among  us,  certain  it  is  that  they  have^ 
.   inished  very  remarkably  in  States  where  they  havis  ceased  to  be. 
;  <!^pitaL  ( la  Pennsylvania,  for  fourteen  years  before  the  reform  pf  their^| 
cruninal^oode,  in  1794,  the  number  of  executions  was  fifty-niifej*^rty » 
years  spS^lt  fiaa^nly  beea  thirty-nine,  less  than  one  a  year. jl^Beforie. 
the  reform,  there  was  one  execution  a  year  for  murder,  although  the 
;j^pulation  was  so  much  sinNUer  than  at  present.    Of  the  prisoners 
received  at  the  Western  Penitentiary  ;in  1838^  there  were  eight  for  muK 
der,  on©  for  murder  in  the  second  degree,  one  for  rape,  none  for  highway 
robbe?y,  none  for  arson,  "Whole  number  of  committals  in  the  State  ,  ia  ^ 
1^38,W£U3  One  hundred  andforty-thi^e,r-?abont  one  to  ten  thousa^^  This 
4^  a  smaller  p?ropdrtion:t!iah  in  any 'State  in  New  England  except  News 
/Harnp  proportion  of  each  of  oiar 

sixvcapitaljciimes  among  fhem^  as  wcH.^^;  with;  u  Massachusetts  hsA. 
mQ&ftxa^^  thoiiSMfd  Mmbitants. 

Jsk  ;ITew  Hampshipei  ©sfl^  :treafe6n;  (a  noiiiinal  brime)  and' li^^ 
;  finished  with  death.-  They  hWo  tone  commlttal^uaUy  for  every^'^^ 

li^|j'th6aiSEi»d\£Eih^itjm  half^."tho;prop(^rfcii^;df  :Massachtt^^^ 

■  ..... 
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setts.  The  old  and  bloody  law  of  1791  was  sraihr  io  oura ;  jbut  by  thc> 
law  of  June  19, 1812,  burglary,  robbery,  rape,  and  arson,  are  punished 
by  imprisonment.  For  thirteen  years  after  this  change,  out  of  two  hun-' 
dred  and  forty-one  prisoners,  the  whole  nufiiber  committed,  there  were 
three  for  burglary,  three  for  arson,  none  for  robbery,  none  for  rape. 
.Where  can  a  prison  be  found  where,  for  so  long  a  time  and  among  so 
many  convicts,  so  few  were  sentenced  for  arson,  burglary,  robbery,  and 
rape?  Where  can  a  State  be  found,  with  so  largo  a  population,  so  free 
from  these  crimes? 

'  I  In  Maine,  an  alteration  in  their  law  took  place  in  February,  1829,  by  ^ 
which  robbery,  burglary,  and  rape  ceased  to  be  capital.   The  results  are  % 
very  striking,  and  the  more  so  because  Maine  was  for  many  years  j[ 
governed  by  our  own  Jaws.   In  the  county  of  Cumberland,  for  six  /j 
years  before  the  reform  in  the  law,  there  were  seven  committals  for  the  /  ( 
crimes  mentioned.   Since  the  reform,  for  seven  years,  there  has  been  ! ' 
but  one  committal  only,— a  case  of  burglary  in  1834..  In  the  county! 
of  Washington,  for  six  years  preceding  the  change,  there  were  jSve  com-i 
mittals  for  these  crimes.   In  1829,  the  year  of  the  change,  there  werej 
two  committals ;  and  since  1829,  for  six  years,  there  have  been  none.  In  i/ 
the  whole  State  of  Maine,  there  were  thirteen  committals  for  these  < 
crimes  in  the  six  years  previous  to  the  change;  for  seven  years  after 
there  were  five  cases  only.^  Considemg  the  increasing  population,  there  ; 
should  have  been  eighteen  or  nineteen,  instead  of  five,  to  have  kept  up  , 
the  same  proportion.  It  has  not  been  pretended  that  the  experience 
«f  Ohio;  where  the  law  is  the  same  as  in  Pennsylvania ;  or  of  Veir^  ■ 
v.iaioat,  where  ifr' corresponds  with  that  of  Maine,  varies  at  all  from  that 
already  given  in  detail.   Can  these  results  be  accidental?  In  a  single 
case  like  that  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from  Boston,  it  might  be  so.  But 
in  the  uniform,  the  universal  agreement  of  all  these  instances>  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  producing  the  same  efiect. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  in  Massachusetts  crime  is  increasing.  I 
stop  not  to  inquire  how  far  this  may  be  true;  but  if  so, is  it  not 
high  time  to  abandon  the  medicine  under  which  the  patient  has  always 
j^wn  worse,  and  try  that  which  has  never  fajled  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  all  who  have  resorted  to  it?  ■<;.;;.  5;  ;; 
' '  There  has  been  but  one  attempt  to  explain  away  these  fa«ts^ati^|^|i^  K 
by  iihe  gentleman  from  Salem,  (Mr.  Williams,)  who  tells  us itB'^^^l^l^'; 
J  ^4  tbe  temperaiice  reformation !  Was  there  a  t<impersnce  refonriatiic^n^  in 
•,.under  Leopold,  lasting  thirty  y^rs?  Was  therd  a' temperance 
ion  in  Pennsylvania,  commencing  in  1794?  rlSd  the  tempismnco 
l|«|tejation  begin  in  1812,  fend  in  Mmne  not  until  1829  ?  And  ify  since 
i^?iS29,  the  temp,Qrance  reformation  Has  ptodttced  euohaet^^^ding  rekite; 
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in Mainis,  ^i«:b7 bfis it  not opei^tited  in  the  same  way  herein  Massachu- 
totts?^  It  is  a  great,  a  glorious,  a  blessed  reformation, — as  much  so  in 
MjBLSsadliusetts  as  in  Maine.  No  doubt  it  has  diminished  crime  in  both 
States,  and  probably  in  the  same  proportion  very  nearly.  But  some 
other  cause,  operating  in  the  one  State,  and  not  in  the  othrr,  must  be 
concerned  in  producing  a  diminution  of  a  whole  class  of  cr]°:aes  to  less 
than  one  third  of  its  former  proportion,  for  seven  years  together,  in  the 
great  State  of  Maine,  while  no  such  change  has  taken  place  in  M&ssa> 
cbusetts.  • 

Sir,  the  advocates  of  this  bill  do  not  ask  the  house  to  try  any  novel 
tixperiment.  They  a&k  you  to  abandon  an  experiment  criiel  and  un- 
christian in  itself,  and  which,  having  been  tried  in  instances  innumerable, 
lias  always  signally  failed.  They  ask  you  to  adopt  an  improvement 
wM<!h  has  been  amply  tested,  and  always  with  the  happiest  success. 
T*ai\v  ^'  no*,  merely  ask  you  to  refrain  from  the  wanton  and  gratuitous 
?)i«d«v#'5i-  of  blood;  but  to  follow  that  course  which  all  experience  has 
8iipv>«i  '  be  the  most  eSectncd  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  crimie.  Set 

■.f'S^W-. : ' '  ^  tihe  idle  theories  of  gentlemen  who  oppose  their  conjeo> 
teA^         i  a   :ill  be,  to  the  uniform  evidence  of  what  has  been.  If,  in 

■'i^i'ff  /  „i  J  A  the  house,  the  public  are  not  yet  ready  to  sustain  the 
f  jiiiil,  it  may  be  amended.  But  after  murder  and  arson  have  been 
^Qcempted  fr^om.  its  provisions, — if  the  house  see  fit  to  exempt  them, — I 
triOBt  the  bUl  will  pass.  Its  passage  will  be  the  triumph  of  truth  and 
:2^e|ia(»t  oyer  error  and  prejudice,  of  fact  and  experience  over  imagination 
t^i:pyeosj.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  event,  for  I  rely  upon 
tte  good  sense  of  the  house,  supported  as  it  will  be  by  the  good  sense  of 

<ihe  community. 


BJEPORT  ON  TEE  ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  • 

Thb  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  abolishing 
capital  punishments,  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the  Address  of 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  as  relates  to  Capital  Punishment,  and 
numerona  petitions  from  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  praying  that 
•capital  punishment  may  be  abolished,  have  cousidered  that  subject,  and 
aespectfally  ask  leave  to  report:^ 

l%at  they  view  the  question  snbmitted  to  them  as  one  of  mopientoQS 
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,^portanee,—- deeply  concerning  the.  general  welfare  of  society,  by  its 
connection  with,  and  influence  upon  the  prevailing  standard  of  moral 
^titude,  and  in  the  ultimate  decision  of  which,  according  to  the  fhnda- 
]^ental  principles  Of  Christian  morality,  not  only  each  legislator,  but 
every  member  of  the  community,  ought  to  feel  a  solemn  interest  and  aa 
/individual  responsibility.  The  undersigned  have  approached  this  quea- ) 
I  ticn  with  m  anxicr^s  solicitude  to  r.rr:"e  it  a  definite  and  correct  couda/ 
sion ;  that,  if  their  inquiries  should  result  in  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  human  life,  in  all  or  any  of  the  cases 
for  which  the  present  laws  prescribe  the  penalty  of  death,  they  might  be 
able  to  produce  such  proofs  of  that  necessity,  and  assign  such  arguments 
for  the  justice  of  the  exercise  of  the  highest  prerogative  ever  claimed 
by  human  governments,  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  would  be  satis- 
&ctory  and  unequivocal,  and  sufficient  to  remove  the  painful  doubt,  of 
late  so  common,  whether  we  have  good  warrant  for  the  legislation  now 
under  consideration.  ^If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  investigation  should 
lead  to  the  decision,  so  grateful  to  humanity,  that  we  are  not  called  on 
in  any  case  to  pronounce  the  life  of  any  individual  forfeit  to  society,  and 
to  be  saicrificed  for  the  common  safety,  but  that  human  life,  as  it  is  the 
of  the  Almighty,  is  by  his  fiat  alone  to  be  taken  away,  then  the 
mdersigned  would  most  ardently  desire  to  place  that  truth  in  a  light  so 
dear  that  no  candid  mind  could  resist  the  evidence  which  sustains  and 
oofojraes  it. 

^Tour  committee  derive  much  encouragement,  in  entering  upon  the  in- 
qoiiy  before  thcii,  from  the  fact  that  it  comes  to  them  with  the  eloquent 
1^  emphatic  Teix>mmendation  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  in  his 
address  on  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  current  political  year. 

"The  subject  of  crime  and  punishment  has  for  several  years  received 
much  attention,"  says  his  Excellency,  " both  in  Europe  and  America; 
and  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  discoveries  and  improvements  of  gr^t 
practical  importance  hare  been  made  in  this  country.   These  improve- 
dents  are  in  successful  operation,  at  the  state  prison  in  Charlestown.^: 
;  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  recollect  that  most  of  these  discoveries  and 
,v  .iisp:%>veinent8,  now  sanctioned  and  approved  in  our  own  sphere-  of  ob- 
f^  'mvai&aa  by  "the  test  of  the  sure  teacher^  experience,'*  were  originally 
I  Wgjgested  by  the  late  Jeremy  Bentham,  to  all  whose  plans  of  re&rm,  as 
:  weU  those  adopted  by  his  Excellency  in  his  address  as  othetS)  the 
j^^thete,  Radical  and  visionary,  were  but  a  few  years  ago  indiscriminately 
ll^i^^ed,  aiEid  that,  too, 'much  more  londly  and  confidently  than  the  same 
^jf^thets  are  now  applied,  by  some  few  devoted  adherents  to  ancient 
piaisges,  to  the  meliorations  of  the  criminal  code  wl^ch  his  Exoellenqr 
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re<^mmendS|  His  Excellency  remarks  in  continnation,  that  "The 
ancient  rigors  of  the  penal  code  have  been  mitigated.  Funishments  re> 
volting  to  humanity  have  bees  abolished,  and  others  substitated,  -which 
ctre  believed  to  answer,  with  equal  efficacy,  all  the  ends  of  penal  justice; 
and  wMcb  are  more  conformable  to  the  humanity  of  the  age,  and  to  the 
mild  spirit  of  Chrisdanity.  A  grave  question  has  been  started,  whether 
it  would  be  safe  altogether  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death.  An  m- 
creasing  tenderness  for  human  life  is  one  of  the  most  decided  character- 
istics of  the  civilization  of  the  day,  and  should  in  every  proper  way  be 
cherished.  Whether  it  can,  with  Safety  to  the  community,  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  permit  the  punishment  of  death  to  be  entirely  dispensed  with, 
is  a  question  not  yet  dedded  by  philanthropists  and  legislators.  It  may 
deserve  your  consideration,  whether  this  interesting  question  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  sure  teacher, — experience.  An  experiment^ 
instituted  and  pursued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  might  settle  it  on 
the  side  of  mercy.  Such  a  decision  would  be  matter  of  cordial  congra- 
tulation. Should  a  contrary  result  ensue,  it  would  probably  reconcile 
l^e  pabHc  mmd  to  the  continued  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  as  a 
necessary  evil.  Such  a  consequence  is  highly  to  be  desired,  if  the  pro- 
tiaions  of  the  law  are  finally  to  remain,  in  substance,  what  they  are  at 
pfesent,  The  pardoning  power  has  been  intrusted  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate }  but  this  power  was  not  designed  to  be  one  of  making  or  repealing 
&e  law.  A  state  of  things,  which  deprives  the  executive  of  the  support  of 
poldic  sentiment,  in  the  conscientions  discharge  of  his  most  painful  duty, 
Ib  much  to  be  deplored.**  These  remaiks  your  committee  believe  to  be 
appBcabl^  though  with  different  degrees  of  force,  to  aU  the  crimes  made 
capital  by  our  existing  code.  They  regajrd,  however,  only  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  law,  and  do  not  touch  the  higher  question,  previous  in  its 
nature,  of  the  right  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death. 

Though  it  may  sot  be  necessary'  for  your  committee  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  right,  if,  after  admitting  the  right,  it  should  be  found 
:diat  upon  grounds  of  expediency  alone  tMa  punishment  ought  fo  be  en^ 
tirely  dispensed  with,  yet  as  the  right  itself  to  take  away  life  is  now 
vtterly  denied  by  many  thousand  dtizene  of  this  Commonweath,  whose 
sumW  seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  your  oomnuttee  have  thought  it 
proper  to  state,  w  fex  9»  they  understand  them,  the  principles  upon 
wMcb  this  denial  rests,  leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ie^slature  to 
a%w  those  prindples  due  weight  in  its  deliberations. 

It  is  said,  then,  that  (jodety  is  nothing  bat  ft  partnershipV  and  fbrther, 
iittt  It  may  with  propriety  be  styled  a  limited  paainmshipt  created  and 
flontinued  for  speciJbpurpoKBt-^tor  purposes  whidi  are  eadly  defined. 
These  ptjrposes  ara:  iilM  of  thm  beneiyoleht  end  pMIantliropic,  and  it  is 
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ihe  continual  boast  of  Americans  tliat  we  have  succeeded  in  itccompUsIi- 
iog  them  more  uniformly  and  completely,  and/with  less  unnecessary  suf- 
fering or  avoidable  injustice,  than  any  association  of  men  that  has  ever 
.  preceded  U3.  This  proud  assumption  of  superiority  rests,  wjb  believCj 
upon  a  foundation  of  truth,  and  is  established  impregnably  in  our  history. 
Tour  committee  would  be  among  the  last  to  deny  or  to  doubt  it :  yet  it 
is*  impossible  that  our  system  should  be  by  my  means  perfect,  since  it  is 
the  work  of  finite  human  faculties,  and  since  that  approach  towards  per- 
fection which  within  the  compass  of  human  capacity  must  always  be  the 
tardy  growth  of  many  ages  of  gradual,  irregular,  and  often  interrupted 
improvement*  The  class  of  reaaoners  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  hold 
{he  infliction  of  capital  punishment  to  be  one  of  the  most  obvious  vices 
in  our  present  mode  of  administering  the  common  concerns. 

"We  are  all  of  us  piembers,  say  thoy,  of  the  great  partnership.  Each 
one  of  ua  has  not  only  an  interest,  but  an  influence,  also,  in  its  proceed- 
ings. Shall  the  partnership,  under  certain  drcumstances  which  will 
probably  happen  now  and  then,  proceed  deliberately,  with  much  cer6« 
mony,  and  in  cold  blood,  to  strangle  one  of  the  partners?  Has  society 
the  right  to  take  away  life  ? 

>  The  tolioU  o^'ect  of  government  is  negative.  It  is  for  the  protection  of 
property,  life,  and  liberty.  It  is  not  for  the  destruction  of  any  of  them. 
It  is  not  to  prescribe  how  any  one  may  obtain  property,  how  long  one 
may  enjoy  life,  under  what  conditions  he  may  remain  at  liberty.  It  was 
precisely  to  prevent  the  strong  from  controlling  the  weak  in  all  these 
particulars,  that  government' was  institated.  It  is  to  take  care  that  no 
man  shall  Appropriate  the  proper^  of  another,  that  no  man  shall  restrain 
the  Vberty  of  another,  that  no  man  shall  injure  the  person,  or  shorten  the 
Hfe  of  another.  Having  performed  these  duties)  its  office  is  at  an  end.  It 
h  not  to  become  itself  the  most  terrible  invader  of  the  interests  it  was 
created  to  protect,  acting  the  part  which  the  lion  acted  when  he  was  made 
king  of  beasts ;  nor,  except  where  men  are  sunk  in  beastly  degradation, 
trill  they  permit  .it  to  usurp  and  monopolize  all  the  ^.terogatives  which 
elevate  man  above  the  brutes,  and  make  Mm  lotd  of  the  lower  world.  It 
u  to  be  the  servant  of  the  conununity,  and  not  its  master.  It  is  to  keep 
off  harm  irom  without,  and  to  preserve  order  within :  not  to  interfere  in 
any  man's  business,  bat  sternly  to  forbid  iany  other  man  from  interfering 
irHh  it  In  shorty  it  is  to  leave  every  one  untrammelled  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  aB  his  natural  righte,  to  pursue  his  own  best  happiness  in  Ms  ^ 
:Oira  way,  so  long  as  he  does  not  vioUUe  the  rights  of  another.  .  / 
r  €hvmtnmt  is  a  necessary  eviL  It  is  for  o^  igcona^  for  oar 
pil^l  and  our  wickedness,  that  we  are  shackled  with  its  Qoa&ii!W>|ii^  ire 
Mhsoit  to  it  <mij  that  it  may  shield  us  &om.  the  heavier 
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nal  and  deadly  warfare  which  men  must  wage  j^inst  one  anothei*,  if  left 
in  a  state  of  total  anarchy,  without  the  possibility  of  a  common  arbiter 
of  diSerences,  or  a  mutual  protector  from  each  other's  aggressions. 
Protection  beiiig  the  only  object  of  society,  it  follows  that  we  surrender 
to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our  natural  rights  as  nearly  unim- 
pmred  as  conflicting  daims  will  in  the  nature  of  things  admit,  only  so 
much  liberty  i\s 't  is  necessary  should  be  relinquished  to  that  end.  To 
give  up  more,  by  the  division  of  a  hair,  would  be  to  counteract  so  far 
the  very  endeavor  ws  are  making  when  we  are  forming  the  social  com- 
pact to  secure  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  our  natural  rights.  It  needed  not, 
therefore,  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  or  of  Beccaria,  to  give  weight 
to  the  maxim,  that -every  punishment  which-does  not  arise  from  absolute 
necessity ;  and  even  every  act  of  authority  of  one  man  over  another,  for 
which  there  is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  is  tyrannical.  The  right  to 
pnnish  crimes  is  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  defending  the  public  lib- 
erty, and  is  coextensive  only  with  that  necessity. 
•  .To  suppose  that  any  people  has  entered  into  a  compact  giving  unlim- 
ited powers  for  all  possible  purposes  to  its  government,  would  be  to 

\  Bsppoiie  an  obvious  absurdity ;  yet  this  is  what  most  governments  assume 
AS  fax  as  they,  dare,  never  admitting  any  limits  to  their  prerogative  ex- 
cept those  which  are  forced  upon  them  by  resistance,  or  the  immediate 
i^pr^faension  of  resistance,  To  suppose  that  limited  grants  of  power 
SNce  to  ho  used  for  any  other  than  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made, 
Si  almost  equally  absurd ;  yet  this  is  the  supposition  constantly  acted 

".ma  in  the  practice  of  almost  every  government  that  ever  existed. 

"WheUier,  in  entering  into  the  social  compact,  we  gave  up  o'ur  lives,  to 
be  thrown  into  the  common  stock  and  disposed  of  as  society  might  wiD, 
is  a  question  to  be  decided  with  reference  to  these  principles,  and  it  may 
be  thought  to  be  quite  settled,  beyond  dispute,  by  the  bare  statement  of 
these  principles.  Philosophers  and  jurists  of  the  highest  reputation 
have,  however,  disagreed  in  the  inferences  which  we  should  draw  from 
them.  Bousseau  supposes  that  in  consequence  of  the  social  contract 
betweeii  the  citizens  and  society,  life  becomes  "a  conditional  grant  of 
the  State,"  to  be  given  up  whenever  the  State  shall  call  for  it.  This 
theory  has  the  merit  of  being  consistent  and  intelligible^  but  it  is  anti- 
fepublican  and  slavish.  It  foi^ets  that  "the  rights  and  the  welfare  of 

.individuals,"  and  not  "projects  of  public  a^andizement,"  are,.as  his 
Excelleni^,  has  styled  them  in  his  address,  "the  great  ol^ects  of  civil 

jfociety."   Rousseau  understood  neither  the  nature  of  despotism  nor  thtf 

joature  of  liberty.    His  -  systiBm  provides  no  sufficient  safeguard^  for  ,; 

mmorities  and  individuals,  bat  leaves  them  exposed  to  the  4yranny  of 

rmagorities,  a  tyranny  as  much  to  be  dreaded,  where  a  wise  forecast  has 
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3ot  provided  strong  gnariantees  agmnst  it,  as  the  irresponsible  power  of 
^  single  autocrat.  Athens  and  France,  ancient  democracies  and  modem 
^jopukr  revolutions,  attest  the  magnitude  and  danger  of  that  error  which 
overlooks  the  happraess  of  individuals,  and  views  the  public  aggrandize- 
ment as  the  great  design  of  the  association.  Bobespierre  was  &  sincere 
and  ehthusiastic  follower  of  the  political  system  of  Bousseau,  and,  although 
the  philosopher  would  doubtless  have  disavowed  the  excesses  to  which 
the  principles  of  his  school  were  pushed  by  his  disciples,  the  reign  of 
terror  will  ever  be  referred  to  as  a  proof  and  an  illustration  of  the  mis- 
shiefs  of  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  power,  even  in  the  hands  of  r 
popular  majority,  or  of  a  government  growing  out  of,  and  resting  soL./ 
upon  the  popular  will.  The  truth  is,  the  people  are  not  only  the  sovo' 
reign»,  but  they  should  take  care  to  retain  in  their  own  hands,  and  as 
individuals,  by  far  the  greater  portion  c£  their  sovereignty ;  yielding  to 
Godety,  as  an  equivalent  for  its  protection,  only  so  much  power  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  that  duty;  which  grant  should  be 
aedged  about  with  the  strictest  limitations,  carefully  prescribed,  and  rigid- 
ly, nay  sacredly  observed. 

When  we  surrendered  to  society  the  smallest  possible  portion  of 
usr  liberty,  to  enable  us  the  better  to  retain  the  aggregate  of  rights 
which  we  did  not  surrender,  did  we  concede  our  title  to  that  life  with 
vrbich  our  Creator  has  endowed  us  ?  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  we  have 
consented  to  hold  the  tenure  of  our  earthly  existence  at  the  discretion^ 
or  the  caprice  of  a  majority,  whose  erratic  legislation  no  man  can  calcu- 
late beforehand  ?  While  our  object  was  to  preserve,  as  littie  impaired 
ss  might  be  possible,  all  our  rights,  which  are  all  cf  them  comprehended 
In  the  right  to  enjoy  life,  can  we  have  agred  to  forfeit  that  right  to  live 
while  God  shall  spare  our  lives,  which  is  the  essential  precedent  con- 
■lition  of  all  our  other  rights  ?   Property  may  be  diminished,  and  after- 

>  wards  increased.  Liberty  may  be  taken  away  for  a  time,  and  subsequently 
j^stored.  The  wound  which  is  inflicted  may  be  healed,  and  the  wrong 
.r^e  have^^ufPered  may  be  atoned  for;  but  there  is  no  Promethean  heat 
l/t^t  can  rekindle  the  lamp  of  life  if  once  extinguished.  Can  it  heathen, 
l^t  while  property,  liberty^  and  personal  security  are  guarded  and 
^  ^li^dged  in  on  every  side,  by  the  strict  provisions  of  our  fundamental  C(Aa- 
^v  stitution,  that  life  is  unconditionally  into  the  common  stocky  not 
:  t^^^  forfeited  in  a  specific  case,  agreed  upon  beforehand  at  the  oi^ani- 
v;  jj^bn  of  our  society,  but  in  all  such  cases  as  the  popular  voice  may 
p^gle  out  and  make  capital  by  law  ?  Have  we  entered  into  any  such 
|i<^|^act? 

|^''^e  burthen  of  proof  is  wholly  upon  those  who  aflSrm  that  we  have  so 

>  :)^reed.  Let  it  be  shown  that  mankmd  in  general,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
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ltda  GoamoQwealth  in  p  agreed:  to  l^pld  their  lives  as 

eos^tloAal  grant  frcssi  Hie  State.  .  Letit  1>6  shown  that  any  one  individual^ 
lindexstanding  the  bai^ain,  and  being  free  to  dissent  frm  it^  ever  voluuta- 
xilj' placed  hiuiself  in  such  a  miserable  vassalage.  Let  there,  at  least,  be 
shown  some  reason  for  supposing  that  any  sane  man  has  of  his  own 
aiccoxd  bartered  away  his  ori^al  right  in  his  own  existence,  that  his 
govermnent  xaaj  tyranhize  more  heavily  over  hini  and  his  fellows,  when 
all  the  purposes  of  good  government  may^be  amply  secured  at  so  much 
dies  ipet*.  a  purchase.  In  no  instance  can  this  preposterous  sacrifice 
be  inplied. '  It  must  be  shown  by  positive  proof  that  it  has  been  made, 
and  imtU  this  is  undeniably  eistablished,  the  right  of  life  remains  among 
those  reserved  rights  which  we  have  not  yielded  up  to  society. 

It  belongs  to:  those  who  daim  for  sodety  '.he  rightful  power  of  life  and 
death  over  its  members,  as  a  consequence  of  the  sodal  compact,  to  show 
in  that  compact  the  express  provisions  whidi  convey  that  power.  But 
it  cannot  be  pretended  &at  there  are  or  ever  were  such  provisions.  It 
is  ai^ed,as  boldly  as  strangely,  that  this  right  is  to  be  implied  from  thd 
nature  of  the  compact.  It  may  seem  unnecessary  tO-  repty  to  such  an 
litBaiQmpl^on;  bntit  has  often  been  advanced,  and  '£xr:that  reason  deserves 
Qair  nodce.  in  point  of  fact^  there  is  no  isodal  compact  actually  entered 
'iMo'.  by  the  members  of  rsodety.  It  is  a  coh't^nuent  ficdbn,  ~  a  mere 
;i4S|<e^^  form  of  expression  often  used  to  avoid 

and  difficult  explanations  of  the  reial  nature  of  the  relation  between 
"ihe  body  politic  and  its  individual  members..  This  relation  is'  not,stric^ 
Speaking,  ^t  of  a  compact.  It  is  not  by  our  voluntary,  consent  that  we 
befsome  each  one  of  us  ^parties  to  it.  The  mere  accident  of  birth  first 
intxbdttced  us,  and  made^na  subject  to  its  arrangements,  before  we  were 
in  any.  sense  firee  agentsi  After,  we  had  grown  to  the  age  of  freemeoj 
and  had  a:  right  to  a  voice  in  the  conunbn  concerns,  what  alternatives  had 
we  then  left  ?  Simply  these :  Bes&tance  to  the  social  compact,  as  it  is 
called,  under  the  prospect  of  producing  ruin,  confusion,  av^chjj  slaugh* 
ter  a^lmost  Without  bounds,  and  finally  ending  in  a  new  form  of  the  social 
compact  much  more  objectionable  tlmn  that  which  had  been  destroyed,  if 
ihe:  resistance  should  prove  successful :  should  it  fml  of  success,  inonrrinjg 
the  penalty  of  treason,  a  cruel  death,  to  such  as  have  not  been  fortunate 
€a|&^b  to  fall  in  the  field  of  battle.  Flight  from  thei  social  compact, 
tKat  is  'to  say,  flight  not  only  from  one's  home^&ionds,  kindred,  language 
and  country,  but  from  Itoong  dvilized  m^,  perha^sit  may  be  said  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  humaii  raciei.  ■  Qrj  lastly,  snbiuission  to  the  siodal 
'Oompaet  as  we  find  it^  ta^g  the  chiuice  of  our  feeble  endeavors  to 
imtend  it,  or  inlprove  the  practicei  undei*  it  To  this  result  almost  evibry 
mm  feels  compelled  by  the  dr<niii^t£nces  in  whic      ifinds  himself ; 
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(plsijui^         SO  strong  as  to  forte  from  m  inspired  apostle  the  declara- 
ifson^ilioiig^  lie  ^J^te  ^odes?  the  tyrant  Nero,  a  nionstei;  of  depwvity, 
f  tibe.powej».that  beare  ordained  of  Grod  ;  -whosbevet  therefore  resisteth 
1^  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of.  Grod ;  and  they  that  resist  shal! 
l^eeeive  unto  themselves  damnation."*   With  whatever  latitude  this  is 
be  understood,  and  there  are  cases  generally  supposed  to  jasdfy  resisto 
ibsce  to  the  utmost  extremity,  it  is  certain  that  submission  to  tho  existing 
QOinstitntion  of  society  is,  in  ordinaiy  cases  at  least,  a  duty  and  a  neces- 
:v  i£ty  albo.   How  then  can  that  be  a  compact  into  which  we  are  forced  by 
titei  irresistible  influence  of  our  drcumstances,  and  how  ctm  sobmissioa 
;  be  regarded  as  a  voluntary  acquiescence,  when  thei'e  is  a  door  open  to 
avoid  submission,  except  such  resistance,  or  such  a  flight  as  has  been 
des^bed  ?    It  is  a  palpable  folly  to  pretend  that  an  actual,  voluntary 
;  ipioaipact  exists,  and  they  who  derive  the  right  to  punish  capitally  irosi 
^^'■'isiy:  supposed  social  compact,  i>iust  first  suppose  an  agreement  which  the 
I       in  the  case  shqw  was  not  bad  never  could  be  freely  entered  into  by 
iadividual  members  of  society;  and  then  from  that  purely  imaginarjr 
^  :^|reement  proceed  to  draw  an  implication,  also  purely  ima^nary,  and 
^^  y^  it  would  be  absurd  find  monstrous  to  derive  from  such  premises, 
ievlBil  if  such  a  general  compact  as  is  supposed  in  arguments  Viike  these 
' 1^       actually  formed.   To  state  this  theory  is  siifficiently  to  refute 
!;i%yet  it  is  that  which  has  been  most  frequently  relied  on. 
:  :^/^Bat  let  us  carry  this  examination  one  step  farther.   Hot  only  has  no 
^        actually  given  up  to  society  the  right  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  not 
l!i;|it{||^  is  no  surrender  of  this  right  tmder  a  social  compact  ever  to  be  im- 
^l^l^ed,  bnt  no  man  can,  under  a  sodal  contract,  or  any  other  c6ntn>  ii, 
^'  ^^ve  up  this  right  to  society,  or  to  any  constituent  part  of  society,  for  this 
conclusive  reason,  that  the  right  is.  not  his  to  be  conveyed.   Hfts  a  man 
liisi right  to  commit  suicide?   Every  Christian  must  answer,  no.  A.  man 
fe^ifiiWs  his  life  aj  a  tenant  at  vrill,-^not  indeed  of  ;  society,  who  did  not 
|fi|nd;(»nnot  give  it,  or  renew  it,  and  have  therefore  no  right  to  tak&  it 
|piwi^--but  of  that  Almighty  Being  whose  gift  life  is^  who  sustains  and- 
l^lQtinues  it,  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  who  alone  has  the  right  to  reclaim: 
lll^^fi  .Whenever  it  shdl  seem  good  in  his  sight,  fj^  man  may  not  8^«r< 
^f  ^^pbiSer  up  his  lif@  until,  he  is  called  for.  t  May  he  then  make  a  conti^^ 
l^l^ii^Ius  neighbor  that,  in  such  or^such  a  casoj  his  neighbor  sh^  Idll 
I?  iii^?   Soch  a  contract, ^if  executed,  would  involve  the  one  party  in  the 
^gpsat  of  suicide,iand  the  other  in  the  guilt  of  aaurder. ;  ,If  a  man  may  not 
^p^tQ  Ms  ne^iieighbor,  "when  I  have  bmied  ycrax:  ]»)U8e  in; the  night 
^pi%  or  wrested  your  purse  from  you  on  the;  highway,  or  bn^en  intO' 


yo«r  house  in  the  night,  -with  m  iron  crow,  to  take  a  morsel  of  meat  for 
mj  Bfarviog  child,  do  yoa  &eize  me,  shut  me  up  a  few  weeks,  and  thea 
1>ri&g  me  oat  and  strangle  me,  and  in  like  case,  if  year  turn  comes  iirs^- 
I  will  serve  you  in  the  same  way,"  woi?ld  such  an  agreement  betwena  ' 
tan  neighbors  be  any  more  valid  or  justifiable?  No.  Nor  if  the  num- 
ber were  a  hundred  instead  of  ten,  who  should  form  this  infernal  com- 
pact, nor  if  there  should  be.  six  hundred  thousand,  or  seven  honored 
titonsand,  or  even  fourteen  millions,  who  should  so  agree,  would  this  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  partners  vary  one  hair's  breadth  the  moral 
character  of  the  transaction.  If  the  execution  of  this  contract  be  not 
still  murder  on  the  one  side  and  suicide  on  the  other,  what  precise 
number  of  persons  must  engage  in  it,  in  or«^er  that  what  was  criminal 
before  may  become  innocent,  not  to  saiy  virtuous, — and  upon  what  hith- 
erto unheard  of  princ;^ies  of  morali^  is  an  act  of  murder  in- an  individ- 
ual or  a  small  corporuuon,  converted  into  an  act  of  justice  whenever  an- 
other subscriber  has  joined  the  association  for  mutual  sacrifice  ?  It  is  a 
familiar  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  great  corporations  will  do, 
and  giory  in,  what  the  very  individuals  composing  them  would  shrink 
from  or  blush  at ;  but  how  does  the  division  of  the  responsibility  trans- 
form vice  into  virtue,  or  diminish  the  amount  of  any  given  crime  ?  "  The 
command,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  applies  to  individual  men  as  members 
of  an  association,  quite  as  peremptorily  as  in  their  private  capacity;  and 
although  men  in  a  numerous  company  may  keep  one  another  in  counte- 
I  nance  in  a  gross  nusdeed,  and  may  so  mystify  and  confuse  their  several  re- 
lations to  it,  as  that  each  one  may  sin  ignorantly,  and  therefore  in  the  sight 
of  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  be  absolved  from  intentional  guilt,  still  that  it 
do^.BOt  alter  the  true  nature  of  the  act^must  be  obvious,  as  also  that  it 
is  equally  our  du^  to  abstain  from  a  social  as  from  a  personal  crime, 
-when  once  its  criminality  is  clearly  understood.  / 

is  not,  however,  from  any  social  compact,  either  actual  or  iinplied, 
comprehending  the  whole  bodj  of  the  people,  that  the  practice  of  putting 
to  death  particular  members  of  the  community,  grew  up.  It  was  from  a 
compact  of  the  opposite  character,  the  league  of  the  oppressors  against  the 
oppressed.  "If  we  look  into  history,  we  shall  find,"  says  Beccaria, 
"  that  laws  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  conventions  between  men  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  have  been,  for  the  mbst  part,  the  work  of  the  passions  of  a 
few,— not  dictated  by  a  cool  examiner  of  human  nature,  who  had  tins 
only  end  in  view,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numher,*  This 
principle,  adopted  by  Bent^  -  -n,  and  made  the  foundation  of  his  theoreti- 
cal system  of  government  and  legislation,  his  Excellency  considers  to  be 
practically  in  operation  in  our  own  institutions.  "  Our  system  looks  to 
the  people,"8ay8  the  address,  ^  not  merely:  as  a  whole,  but  as  a  society 


^  ^posed  of  iadividad  m 

^i^gCKjialaon.^-  .B  consequently  recognizes  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest' 
number,  as  the  basis  of  the  social  compact.**  ^  -      .      *  ; 

The  leading  idea  of  the  American  policrf  is  freedom.  Other  nations 
have  forms  of  government  intended  and  suited  solely  to  secure  the  inter 
^ts  of  the  ruling  dasses.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
liirorld,  a  written  constitution  was  adopted,  establisfaiug  a  governmpnt  for 
the  securi^  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole  people.  This  is  the 
first  true  social  compact,  if  any  such  compact  be  in  exiGtence,  and  it 
1  ^old  be  construed  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  Other  constitn* 
^(^s  have  been  compacts  of  aristocracies  parcelling  out  among  them* 
selves  their  prerogative  to  plunder  and  oppress ;  compacts  to  take  aU 
UiiB^  could  be  wrested  from  the  producer,  and  to  guard  against  his  i^is- 
^ace.:  Ours  is  a  compact  which  protects  whatever  we  have,  or  may 
acqqire,  and  provides  for  mutual  ,  defence  against  any  invasion  of  the 
xi^hts  of  a  dtizen.  And  this  is  all  that  it  £lms  to  accomplish,  all  that 
any  government  can  accomplish  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  more 
tb«Q  any  other  ever  yet  did  effect,  for  in  aiming  at  other,  and  unattaiu'- 
able  icnds,  every  government  except,  let  us  hope,  oar  own,  has  failed 
{^ially  of  fulfilling  what  ought  to  be  its  legitimate  purpose,  and  has 
visited  its  Tunhappy  subjects  with  miserable  evils,  instead  of  the  blessings 
^hich  it  promised* 

There  is  no.  departure  from  the  proper  sphere  of  government  whidi 
hlU  'been  more  fruitful  in  misery  than  the  attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
t|u  ;  hearts  and  eonsciences  of  men,  and  to  measure  out:  punishments  i 
aei^or^g  to  the  supposed  degrees  of  moral  guilt,  instead,  of  puiushing  ^ 
nijMdy  to  protecU  It  ia  to  this  attempt,  which  assumes  to  visit  upon 
secret  and  unaseertainable  motives  that  vengeance  which  is  the  preroga*: 
tive  of  the  omniscient  judge,  which  assumes  also  that  infallibility  which 
is  equally  beyond  the  province  of  mm,  that  we  owe  the  fires  of  the  in- 
qnisition,'the  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomews,  and  all  the  persecutions 
for  heresy  m  wlu(^  the  various  sects  mutually  sacrificed  each  other  in 
h^tombs,  with  such  fatal  readiness  and  zeal,  that,  fo|r  ages,  chriistendoQi  > 
appeared  <f  one  vast  scaffold^  covered  with  executioners  and  victims,  and  > 
saxToaiided  by  judges,  guards,  and  spectetors."  It  is  to  the  same  atteiQ^  ' 
always  vain  and  impotent  for  its  intent^  though  so  horrible  in  its  c(Aise^:> 
qoi^iices,  that  we  owe  cdl  the.  sanguinary  and  inhuman  penalties  which  > 
bave  heretofore  disgraced:  the  criminal  codes  of  our  own  and  othei; 
:  fictions,  as  well  as  those  which  remain  to  be  abolished  by  the  refined  > 
luMoanity  of  the  present  age.   Socie^  should  at  ilengih  cea^  to  be'm- 1 
;d^v&.   ^'fixing  the  punishment/w«  should  weigl^  not  the  ill  desert  of ; 
th^i  erimina],  which  can  in  >  no  ca^a  be  truly  and;  exaoUy  .known)  and  x 
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wMch  if  Icnovm  wonld  vary,  almost  infinitely  in  crimes  of  tbo  same  legal 
(3escriptioEs,  but  the  melancholy  necessity  of  pninfinl  precantionB  agmnsS 

•  the  moral  maniac  who  endangers  our  safety. 

l^n%  our  prejudices  upon  this  subject  are  only  a  portion  of  that  great 
inheritance  of  error  which  have  been  handed  down  to  lis  from  the  feudal 
8y?t«im,  and  from  syatems,  more  arbitrary  than  feudality,  which  preceded 
it..  These  prejudicea  originated  centuries  back,  v/hen  darkness  covered 
the  eaitb,  and  gross  darkness  the  people ;  and  they  ought  to  have  van- 
ished  long  ag<^  dissipated  by  the  healing  beams  of  Christianity  and  truth. 
Thoy  have  lingered,  however,  beyond  their  time,  till  the  full  blazo  of 
light  has  buEBt  upon  them,  and  is  dispelling  them,  as  the  son  dissolves 
ibe  last  wreath  of  mist  from  the  river. 

When  the  favored  few  governed  for  their  own  exclusive  advantage 
the  subject  many,  whom  they  held  to  be  created  out  of  a  different  day, 
thsj  naturaliy  made  their  own  opinions,  comfort,  and  interest,  the  sole 
siAodard  &f  right  and  wrong.  Possessing  such  unbounded  power,  they 
vonld  have  been  virtuoas  beyond  human  virtue,  if  they  had  not  signally 
abased  it.  Accordingly  we  £ind  that  they  sported  in  perfect  wantonness 
mth  both  the  liberties  and  lives  of  the  people.  No  wonder  that  vulgar 
fife  was  cheap,  when  the  noble  could  impose  laws  npon  vassals  and  vil- 
lains, when  ho  oonld  be  tried  only  by  his  peers,  and  when  there  was 
Htue  sympathy  between  the  ruling  and  the  sufiering  classes.  The  game 
1»WB  are  only  one  of  the  consequences  to  be  expected  fh>m  such  a  state 
<^  things.  There  was  a  time,  wo  are  told,  when  by  the  law  of  England 
the  lulling  of  a  mtm  was  penmtted  to  be  expiated  by  the  payment  of  a 
d|9e,  while  the  kilh'ng  of  a  wild  boar,  by  one  not  qflalified  to  hunt,  was 
ponishable  with  death.  It  happened  then,  so  the  .  anecdote  has  come 
down  to  ns,  that  a  man  charged  with  killing  a  wild  boar,  and  put  on  trial 
for  his  life,  plead  in  his  defence  that  he  did  it  by  mistake,  for  that  he 
ireaiiy  thought  the  beast  was  only  a  man.  It  was  from  times  when  the  con- 
qcerors,  who  held  in  militaiy  sabjection  the  people  they  had  overran, 
thus  sacrifloed  life  to  their  own  pleasures  or  caprices,  that  its  cheap  esU> 
mate  camfi>  down  to  a  later  stage  of  society,  when  the  moneyed  aristo- 
cracy wasted  it  as  lavishly  and  unscrapulously  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty from  even  shght  aggressiox^  as  ever  the  iron-dad  barons  that  pre- 
ceded them,  had  for  the  protection  of  thdr  privileges.  The  homani^ 
of  oar  day  h&a  made  these  laws  for  the  mrat  part,  in  most  countries,  in- 
o^ralive>  where  Qiej  I^ive  not  been  repealed  j  but  it  is  difficult  to  divest 

•  Its  so  far  of  the  impressions  they  have  left  behind  thenr,  as  to  see  the 
f  anishmont  of  death  m  its  true  Hght^  a  more  remnant  of  feudal  barbari- 

We  are  apt  to  think,  so  great    the  refiirm  already  made  in  this 
respect^  that  we  have  gone  far  ecoagh  $  'fmd  our  conservatives  cling  to 
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tlio  surviving  insfances  of  this  abuse,  mtii  m  ardonf;  attachment,  as  the 
citiwn  laxTjetB,  in  more  countries  than  one,  did  to  the  pr&ctice  of  torture^ 
when  philanthropy  and  philosophy  waged  a  successful  warfare  against 
that  characteristic  vestige  of  the  wisdoni  of  antiquity.  This  claim  of 
right,  however,  to  put  to  death,  implies  the  aristocratic  contempt  for 
more  naked  humanity,  which  once  was  universally  prevalent  through  the 
law-making  classes.  When  the  feeling  is  entirely  extinct,  wo  may  hope 
that  the  claim  itself  will  be  abandoned.  It  has  no  place  in  a  social  com- 
pact founded  in  principles  of  equality. 

There  remains  one  ground  on  which  this  right  is  eome'^Tmes  rested,— 
the  right  of  self-defence.  But  this  cannot  give  the  right  to  put  to  death, 
lest  he  might  possibly  repeat  the  crime,  one  who  has  once  committed  a 

V  murder,  and  in  no  other  case  than  murder  does  the  argument  apply. 
You  cannot  defend  the  victim  of  the  crime,  for  he  is  gone  already.  To 
pat  to  death  the  criminal  because  you  have  strong  reason  to  suspect  he 
Imighfc  be  guilty  of  the  same  offence  again  under  similar  circumstances, 
Would  he  to  punish,  not  a  crime,  nor  even  the  intention  to  commit  it,  bat 

■  &  stispected  liability  to  fall  under  future  temptation,  which  may  or  may 
hot  assail  him,  and  which  he  may  be  effectually  precluded  from,  if  society 
80  wills.  No  man  has  agreed  that  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  soci- 
ety may  seize  him  and  put  him  to  death,  to  prevent  others  from  follow- 
iog  his  example,  or  to  prevent  him  from  repeating  it;  neither  ia  this 
groahd  of  self-defence  sincerely  believed  to  be  sound  by  the  community, 
or  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  for  if  it  were,  we  should  execute  the 
ifionomaQiac  who  evinces  a  disposition  to  kill,  yet  the  proposition  'to  d<j 
fid  . would  be  rejected  with  unanimous  indignation,  even  after  he  h^. .  •  ; 
ct^nmitted  more  than  one  murder.  But  it  is  more  necessary  to  defend 
0^  such  a  man,  inaccessible  to  iJie  ordinary  tobtives  of 

Itope  and  fear,  the  avenues  of  whose  heart  are  closed  agiainst  the  ap- 
proaches of  repentance,  than  against  any  other  murderer.  Yet  we  do 
iBOthang  the  maniac   Some  other  feeling  then  must  actuate  ug,  other 
I  than  the  desire  of  self-defence,  when  we  consigpi  the  murderer  to  the  , , 
i  gallows. 

Indeed,  how  can  it  be  pretended  that  death  is  a  necessary  measure  of 
eeH-defencc,  when  we  have  prisons  from  which  eacape  ia  barely  possible) 
'  I  and  when  tenfold  more  of  the  most  dangerous  criminals  now  go  wholly-- 

xtspunished,  from  the  repugnance  of  witnesses,  jurors,  judges,  executive 
^  ^msglstrates,  and  the  public,  at  capital  punishments,  than  couM  ever 
{Kftalk©  their  way  from  prisons,  such,  and  so  guarded,  as  the  practical  8ci- 
;^0e  of  the  present  day  can  construct  for  'their  safe  keeping.  However, 
,  itfeilgbtbe  in  a  state  of  imperfect  civilization,  among  ns,  the  right  of 
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eoIMefeiQce  funuatica  no  foraciatioa  wbatCTCf,  much  kss  eny  soM  basiiSj 
Mpoft  which  to  eptablish  tJie  right  to  tftko  away  li^^^ 

Lei  it  pot  Ir-  cai^J,,  thai,  tbeso  are  mero  theoretical  specttlotioins  of  no 
practical  iiBp  r-  i  nince,  fotj  thati  whether  the  right  h©  or  be  not  clearly 
oQt  by.  abstract  reasoning,  we  might  safely  trust  our  Uvea  to  t!vo 
wisdom  and  the  mercy  of  society^  That  our  fellows  would  feel  the  re* 
flpoasibiility  under  which  they  nanat  act,  and  would  tn&e  away  tho  Hfo 
which  w^  placed  at  their  disposal  only  under  the  pressure  of  tho  most 
urgent  necessity;  that,  therefore,  it  may  ho  fairly  presumed,  without 
much  evidence,  that  in  entering  into  the  social  compact  we  gave  the 
power  ff£  life  and  death  to  the  body  politict  All  history  contradicts  thm 
too  flattcrii^  Tiew  of  hmnaa  naturs.  Power  is  to  anibitioa  what  wealth 
la  to  evaiice*  InstesLd  of  satisfying  the  desire,  it  creates  an  jinsatiable 
CF&vUig  for  more.  The  disppsitioQ  of  po^er  to  arrogate  to  itself  moro 
power;  has  been  esemplified  in  the  career  of  every  government  since 
the  world  begun.  This  naturally  becomes  the  guiding  and  the  govern^ 
log  principle  of  those  in  whose  hands  power  is  lodged.  Opposition  to 
tlH».  tendency  in  oar  own  institutions  is  the  criterion  and  the  substance 
donocrai^.  Governments,  however  wisely  framed  and  b«»]anced,;wili 
stt«ngthen  themselves  till  they  are  too  strong  fo(r  liber^,  miless  th(^ 
ihave.  mooh  virtue  within,  and  firm  ^nd  constant  oheckB  from  without 
'Without  these  restrtunts  power  pnrsues  the  law  of  its  nature.  In  its 
emm  it. swells  alad  grows  like  a  snowball,  till  it  fioctunolates  to  tibie 
magaitade  and  moves  with  the  ponderous  momentum  of  an  avalanche. 
oThe  fundamental  artide  in  the  American  political  creed  is,  that  gov-» 
(Smaents.  ought  to  be  strictly  confined  within  their  proper  sphere.  The 
propensity  to  exercise  power,  rosolts  firom  the  passions  which  impel  the 
holder  to  increase  it.  TemptatioiOi  to  abuse  it  vriii  arise,  too  stnmg  he 
hvtsisss.  frailty,  ^hsrs  £t  Is  euSbred  to  be  accuaialated  beyond  the  abefv* 
lute  necesdty  for  intrusting  it.  There  ia  no  power  more  flattering  to 
ambition,  be^se  there  is  none  of  a  lugher  nature,  than  that  of  dispo9< 
isg  at  wid  of  the  lives  of  oic  fellow-creatures.  Accordingly,  no  power 
has  been  more  frequently  or  more  extensively  assumed,  exercised,  and 
abused.  When  we  review  Uie  pas^  histoiy  seems  to  be  written  in  letteis 
£^  blood.  Un^  within  a  very  short  period,  the  trade  of  government 
hfts  been  butchery  in  masse®,  varied  by  butchery  in  detail.  The  whole 
record  is'a  catalogue  of  crimes,  committed  for  the  most  part  under  legai 
i^fsms,  and  the  pretence  of  public  good.  In  church  md  state  it  is  the 
eame  ;  this  power  w£u»  not  given  to  rust  uimeed.  A  philosopher  has 
ekj^died  in  .a  few  words  a  picture,  which  is  euMdent  without  furth^ 
iSostmtion  r  ^  the  avarice  and  smbiUon  of  a  few  stiuning  with  blood  th» 
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{fiyones  and  palaccfj  of  kings ;  secret  treasons,  and  pubtio  JSiiweaiBres  j 
every  noMo  a  tyrant,  over  the  people ;  and  the  miniaters  of  tlie  {j^pelof 
OhtM  bathing  their  hands  in  blood,  in  the  name  of  the  (Jod  of  all 
fiiejvgr«"  That  sttch  scenes  are  no  longer  to  be  witnessed  most  bo  attri- 
tiuJcd  tx>  changes  similar  in  principle  mid  tendency  to  the  total  abolition 
of  capital  punishment.  It  is  because  the  powers  of  governments  and  of 
tlio  few  havia  been  greatly  abridged  and  restricted,  and  particularly  the 
very  power  in  question.  It  is  becanse  the  rights  of  the  many,  and  of 
individuals  have  been  better  ascertained  and  secured,  and  especially  tha 
right  of  life.  It  is  because  the  standard  of  morality  has  been  raised, 
ahd  the  occurrence  of  the  greatest  crimes  prevented,  by  restoring,  in 
«6me  good  degree,  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  not  so  much  in  the  letter  of 
the  law  as  in  public  opinion,  which  decides  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Let  us 
complete  this  blessed  reformation  by  pushing  onward  in  the  same  direc- 
^on  which  experience  has  already  sanctioned ;  but  let  ns  not  vainly  im- 
sgine  that  the  smallest  portion  of  a  power,  unnecessary,  not  clearly  to  bo 
jasUficd,  terrible  in  its  most  discreet  and  sparing  use,  but  capable  of 
shronding  the  whole  laud  in  mourning  by  a  single  abuse,  may  be  safely 
trasted  to  any  fallible  government,  when  by  looking  back  but  a  century 
Q$  two  we  may  see  all  Christendom  groaning  under  its  abuse,  the  soili  red 
with  carnage,  and  a  never  ending  cry  of  innocent  blood  going  up  to 
heaven  from  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  wisest  and  the  best^ 
copiating  under  the  hand  of  the  executioner  these  virtues  which  tyrants 
Iiftte  and  fear. 

Net  only  are  the  general  nature  and  pur^^ose  of  govemment  audi  as 
!have  been  described,  but  it  is  argued  that  they  are  expreraly  recognized 
io  oar  constitutions,  all  of  which  create  governments  intended  to  operate 
(mly  within  limited  spheres,  for  specified  objects,  and  with  specified  and 
sigonoasly  restricted  powers.  The  tendency  of  power  tq  enlarge  itself 
^definitely  was  well  understood  by  their  founders  and  in  many  Ihespects 
wiselyguarded  against, — though  not  so  fully  as  to  supemede  the  neces- 
dfy  of  additional  safeguards  and  f?!thful  vigilance.  By  the  Consdtndon 
cf  the  United  States  the  people  intrust  to  the  federal' authority  certidn 
ghmted  powers,  expressly  reserving  all  others,  because  they  would  sot 
i^sHuquiah  unnecessarily  the  minutest  portion  of  their  freedom.  In  our 
own  ancient  Commonwealth  we  are  secured  in  the  amplest  enjoyment 
a.&Q  blessings  of  govenunent,  with  tho  smallest  admixture  of  its  inse> 
pasrable  evils.  The  government  of  the  Stote  is  a  pure  democmcy"  as 
Us  Escellencylias  justly  remarked.  **  Having  rejected  and  cast  down 
iit  pillars  of  arbitrary  government,  we  have  laid  the  eomer-stone  of  the 
i^el  edifice  on  tho  inteUigence  of  the  people.''  Eveiy  citizen  is  **  kfi 
^  wUh  (he  kast  pracHcaKe  inierferenee  from  the  law,**  These  philosopM- 
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ce&  ■CT.ews  vMdni  hh  Excellency  eatcrtaina  of  fho  ppirft  of  om*  inatita* 
tioisa  are  abundantly  suetftinod  by  tho  laoguage  of  tha%  fondamcntal  law 
m  which  the/  tqbL  .  Th&  Constitniion  of  Massecbuaettsj  beghjs  Trifch 
promu!gai\ng  iu  sis  flrsfc  eentenco  tbQ  general  tbeoiy  of  government 
ispbich  bas  been  kid  down.  Tho  end  of  tbe  institatbn,  maintenaoce, 
and  administration  of  government,"  mj&  that  celebrated  instrument, "  is 
to  secnre  the  existencd  of  tbe  body  politic ;  to  protect  it,  and  to  fumisb 
the  individuala  who  compose  it,  with  the  power  of  eiyoying,  in  safety 
md  tmnqnilUty,  ihetr  natural  rightSy  and  the  Ue$nniji  of  Ufs."  It  is  no 
fiS^H  of  its  tvA,  tben,  to  ourrender^  or  to  take  away  any  natural  right  of 
an  individaalyzancb  less  the  last  and  dearest,  or  to  debar  him  not  ouiy 
from  the  blessings  of  existence,  but  from  life  itself.  And  why  "  protect 
the  body  politic?"  Simply  as  means  to  tho  great  end;  to  protect  tho 
natural  rights  of  tho  individuals  who  compose  it,  for  without  this  tho 
body  politic  would  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  To  derive  one 
lesson  more  from  the  same  storehouse  of  political  wisdom  and  truth,— 
■the  reason  tiliere  assigned  why  laws  should  be  equitably  made,  impartial-> 
ly  intei|»reted  m&  faithfully  executed,  is,  that  every  man  may,  at  all 
times^  find  his  security  in  them."  Not  that  any  man  may,  at  any  time, 
be  liable  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  other  men,  nor  that  a 
»iyority  should  exercise  Tengeasco  upon  any  man  becai»e  he  has  been  a 
iantmst.  The  first  article  of  the  declaration  of  Tights  rec&osut  the  ri^t 
<£  esyoying  and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties,  and  that  of  seeking 
and  obttdning  their  own  safety  and  happiness,  among  those  natural, 
ess^tiai}  and  unalienable  rights  which  are  c(»mnon  to  all  mankind. .  It 
Is  impossible  tiien  that  it  should  have  oonstitoted  any  part  of  our  com- 
pact to  alioEiato  the  unalienable  right  d  enjoying  and  defending  life. 
This  ri^t  may  be  abridged,  by  the  iron  rule  of  stem  necessity,  when  it 
in  distzji  csuSicS  rith  the  same  rigbt.ia  anolJ^eiTj  but.  «ecording  to 
otir  Constitution,  it  can  never  be  alienated.  Let  it  not' be  smd  our  Oon- 
■stitutioii  does  not  forlud  <:mpitel  punishment;  foriteither  does  itj  by  that 
jaame,  f<»rbid  slavery,  or  the  whipping-post,  or  the  pillory,  or  mutilatioB, 
<<»>  torture,  yel  idi  these  arof  confessedly  contrary  to  the;  spirit  of  the  Cm- 
«tttu^on.  The  grand,  the  etmiprehendve  principle  is  there.  The  sages 
-who  prodidmed  it^  before  the  'wttrld  was  ripe  to  reftUw  H  in  laU  itfi  bear* 
■Ing^  Vsh  it.  ttiiavoidably  le^  it,  to  the  -wisd<mi  an<i.  hmnonity  of  their 
-po«teri^  to  receive  its' full  appHcfttkm  in  all  its  icr/DCtfiat  eoneequencss. 
The  sublime  truth,  that  all- men  are  by  their  birf'iiright  fr^  aad  equal, 
iliad  bdia  sftsesied  ibr  some  years  by  Is^ssadiufietts,  before  the  B0Q<e3i:- 
i^ss^ied  of  eSavery  within  the  Commonwealth'Was  a^f^^S®^  ^®  ii^ow 
<^  neeesi^ay  corollary  feem  that  dogma.  The  wb^lng-post  and  &o 
.fUkty  survived,  for  a  periodi  the  c(^tltstional  proMbition  of  cruel  aid 
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xdmisml  pmhhmcnlB.  Tiioy  djRappeared,  and  .tlie  gallowa,  which 
5r.  moi'o  vsraaml  tlma  .dtliei''  of  tlsOso  Air^rbnriiicB.fcsd  bccBj  nnd  iiif.mtdj 
•/-■jorc  ernnl  nnd  rovoldng,  must  Boon  foiloiv  in  tlieix  tPRin.  ■  Af^«r  thct  rc» 
farOTatioH  oIinH  bavo  been  nccompiielicd,'ninnIiind  will  looh  ho^k  mth 
nstoniehmcnt  at  ita  tardy  progress.  .  They  vail  be  unable  to  comprebeDd 
?iOT7  or  why  it  ttos  delayed  so  loug.'  ^ 

It  ja  in  tbeso  particalars,  features  indeed  more  striking  thm  mj  otherj, 
that  onr  constitutions  are  peculiarly  American  and  purely  democraidco 
The  great  dividmg.lino  between  the  friends^  of  arbitrary  power  and  the 
friends  of  constitutional  freedom,  generally  has  been,  and  for  the  most 
part  wiU  be,  between  those  who  wish  by  wholesome  limitations  originally 
imposed,  and  by  a  strict  construction  of  them,  to  confine  governments  to 
the  few  objects  which  have  been  specified,  and  to  leave  the  people  other- 
wise individually  free  to  govern  themselves,  and  those  who  by  a  lavish 
grant  of  power  originally,  and  a  broad  latitude  o£  ikiterpretation,  and  a 
free  use  of  implication,  would  enable  the  government,  to  control  and 
xegulate  every  action,  would  make  it  an  engine  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  like  most  of  the  governments  of 
the  old  world.  Our  constitutions' intend  governments,  for  freemen,  em- 
powered only  to  extend  over  individual  rights  the  broad  eegis)  of  the 
public  protection,  when  individual  strength  is  insuffident  to  be  relied 
apon*  Their  doctrine  is  to  interfere  only  when  interference  id  necessary, 
and  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary :  whence  it  follows  lhat  punishment  is 
to  foe  justified  by  necessity,  that  it  is  to  be  cautionary  not  retributive,  and 
that  its  only  rightful  measure  is.  the  necessity  by  which  it  m  called  for. 
Government  should  be  our  presiding  genius,  ever  near  us  and  around  us 
to  avert  all  evil  from  us ;  mildly,  but  firmly,  arresting  the  hand  that 
would  do  us  harm,  but  in  all  else,  so  far  aa  may  be,  unseen  and  nnfelt, 
.  leaving  us  with  our  unrsstrictcd  energies  to  work  out,  in  our  own  way, 
mr  own  highest  happiness.  . 
>  The  justice  of  these  views  is  in  eome  degree  corroborated  by  observing 
fSiat  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  divine  government.  Having^  the 
power  to  dictate  and  cfxatrol  without  an  eSbrt  the  totality  of  human  life 
dowB  to  the  minutest  thought  as  well  as  motion,  looking  with  an  all^see- 
ing  scrutiny  through  both  the  motives  and  the  consequences  of  eveij  act^ 
judging  with  an  alli-wise;  discretion,  and  knowing  witii  a  perfect  knowl- 
^ge  what  is  right  and  best  for  m  under  all  possible  circumstances,  it 
«till  leaves  free  the  huhsan  mind  to  choose,  the  human  wiE  to  act,  foe 
good  or  evil,  under  Its  ultimate  responsibility,  h&visg  first  proclaimed  & 
-eotnmensttrate  retribuUop,  a&d  a  retribution  only  commensurate,  for  each 
.^  ^i&iction  of  tha  moral  law. 

.  And  what  as  this  mord  law  ?  ;  A  few  grasd  mH  governing  prindplci 


'of  Tsglit  and  TSTOHg,-— simple,  md.  m-cmWy  vemgaizeA  tbat  it  is  har<i  t4 
Ml  wbstber  tbey  be  nofc  instructive ;  broad  and  liaiversal  in  their  appli- 
cation. Tho  moral  law  enact?  that  yon  ebould  do  to  others  as  you  would 
that  others  should  do  to  yow.  It  forbids  only  that  which  would  injure 
another.  If  you  difiobey  you  will  Buflfox  the  consequences  of  your  misr 
conduct,  which,  in  the  wise  ordination  of  Providence,  naturally  flow  from 
it:  but  the  punishment  is  never  disproportionally  greater  than  the 
oflTence;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  aa  it  fella  under  human  observation,  it  ie 
always  less  than  the  desert  of  the  oiFender,  and  its  object  appears  to  btj 
not  to  crush  but  to  reform  him.  How  opposite  is  the  spirit  of  this  law 
to  those  interminable  interferences  with  private  right,  those  odiouu 
shackles  upon  individual  freedom,  without  on  object  and  without  a  pre- 
text, and  those  revengeful  and  unnecessary  punishments,  the  offspring 
of  unhallowed  passions,  which  make  up  so  voluminous  a  portion  of  the 
Statutes  of  most  civilized  nations.  Yet  human  governments,  thougu 
weak  and  fallible,  acting  upon  imperfect  knowledge,  and  often  froia 
partial  or  unworthy  views,  while  they  admit  that  vengeance  belongs  to 
God  alone,  would  regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth,  dispense  favors  to 
some,  impose  restrictions  on  others,  prescribe  the  conditions  and  the 
imanner  of  every  action ;  and  when  by  the  artificial  state  of  society  which 
they  have  produced,  and  the  unnatural  constraint  to  which  they  have 
endeavored  to  subdue  its  members,  they  have  multiplied  crimes  whica 
bat  for  them  would  not  liave  existed,  tmd  confounded  all  the  distinctions 
of  .' a  rational  and  just  morality,  the  then  punish  what  is  not  morally 
wrong  because  they  have  forbidden  it,  and  accumulate  punishment  upon 
punishment,  with  unavailing  and  gratuitous  cruelty,  whenever  moral 
guilt  affords  a  plea  for  retributive  infliction  of  misery  upon  those  alreadj^ 
steeped  in  wretchedness. 

Beccaria  sums  up  the  result  of  his  inquiries  upon  the  subject  of  crimes 
and  punishments  in  this  theorem :  "That  a  punishment  may  not  be  an 
act  of  violence  against  a  private  member  of  society,  it  should  be  public^ 
immediate,  and  necmary  ;  the  least  possOik  in  the  case  given  ;  propor= 
tioned  to  this  crime,  and  determined  by  the  laws."  Under  such  a  rule 
society  might  keep  within  the  boundary  of  its  undisputed  rights,  and 
refrain  altogether  from  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death. 

These  remarks  upon  the  abstract  question  of  right  in  this  case,  are 
submitted  by  your  committee  as  the  fairest  statement  they  have  been 
able  to  draw  up  of  the  ailment  against  the  right  denied.  They  repcati 
that  they  submit  it  without  any  cxpres'sioa  of  opmion  how'far  the  rea- 
soning may  be  sound  or  otherwise.  They  thoughtvit  due  to  the  number 
aad  excellent  character  of  the  citizens  who  profess  these  sentiments,  to 
opimQUnicate  them  to  the  legislature,  and  through  them  to  the  public 
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Maonect,  they  will  have  their  proper  iiifltience  f  if  emneotis,- they  , will 
have  an  ordeal  to  pass  through  which  will  expose  nud  refute  them. 
.Tour  eommittee  have  gone  the  more  at  largo  into  the  argument;^  beoause 
ihoy  Icuow  of  no  work  in  common  circulation,  from  which  one  may  collect 
even  ft  tolerable  idea  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time,  and  from  very  im- 
perfect etiiteroents,  or  rather  hints,  it  is  everywhere  the  topic  of  «ager 
discusMon*  Having  drawn  an  outline,  without  pretending  to  exhaust 
the  Bubjecty  they  leave  it  with  the  house,  and  pass  to  the  consideration 
«f  the  expediency  of  capital  punishments,  supposing  society  to  possess 
ihe  ahatract  right.  . 

;  thifl  branch  of  the  inquiry,  your  committee  luiive  no  hes:tati6n 

lu  expressing  the  most  decided  conviction,  that  whatever  may  have  be^n 
ih©  casein  a  state  of  imperfect  civilization,  or  whatever  sniay  be  the  duty 
of  another  government  with  regard  to  certmn  other  crimes  not  falling 
^thin  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commonwealth^  questions  not  necessary  to 
be  discussed  here,  it  is  inexpedient,  in  this  State,  at  this  time,  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  punishment  of  death.  la  th6ir  opinioo>  this  punishment 
is  in  no  case  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  propertyj  or  of  honorj  «r  of 
Kfe^  or  of  good  government.  And  if  it  be  not  necessary,  certain  they 
are,  that  no  member  of  this  house  would  wish  that  it  should  be' wantonly 
or  gratuitously  inflicted. 

.There  are  three  crimes  a^iinst  property  punishable  with  death  by  tho 
laws  of  this  State, — arson,  burglary,  and  highway  robbery,  'fhe  reasott 
for  so  distinguishing  these  three  crimes  is  usurlly  alleged  to  be,  that  t^ey> 
in  a  >  peculiar  manner,  endanger  life.  Tins  is  the  most  preposterous 
tieason  that  can  be  given  for  a6Sxing  f .  them  a  punishment  which  ren^ 
ders  them  much  more  dangerous  to:  life  than  they  would  be  under  any 
oiher  modification  of  the  law.  It  would  almost  seem  as^  if  the  law  had 
been  first  framed  in  solemn  mockery,  professing  to  guard  life  with  jealous 
tenderness,,  yet  in- fact  intending  not  to  save  life,  but  to  kill.  In  caeo 
tiiere  be  any  witness  of  either  of  these  crimes,  the  law  prompts  the  cxiin- 
isal  not  to  stop  short  at  an  aggression  upon  property,  but  temp^  him  to 
go  on  to  the  commission  of  murder;  and  it  tempts  him  to  do  this  as  he 
^ues  his  own  life.  It  says  to  him  in  pl^in  and  intelligible  languagdji 
you  are  now  face  to  face  with  your  mortal  enemy.  One  of  you  mu^it 
It  is  for  you  to  choose  whether  the  doom  shali  fall  upon  your  owa 
head,  or  upon  that.of  your  adversary.  Kill  him,  or  he  will  kill  you*  J£ 
you,  already  plunged  eo  deep  in  crime,  through  tenderness  of  conscience, 
choose  to  make  youraelf  a  martyr  by  the  most  cruel  £uid  ignominious 
death,  and- without  the  '  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  fellows,  which 
SRipporJs  the  martyr,— if  you  choose  to  throw  away  your  own  life,  for 
the  sake  of  the^life  of  this  man  who  stands  before  you,  obey  the  call  of 
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dqty,  and  in  return,  I,  }he  laWj  WiU  lay  ray  hm^  upoa  you,  and  drag  yita 
to  a  certain  execution;  but  if  .you  prefer  cecnrity  both  of  your  persoa 
and  .character,  to  the  impending  destniction  and  disgrace,  go  on  boldly, 
imbrue  your  hand  in  the  blood  of  your  fellow,  and  you  will  escape  my 
grasp :  your  crime  -wiU  be  shrouded  in  darkness  impenetrable  to  hunr  la 
eyes :  this  is  the  voice  of  the  law.  Should  th^  law  hold  this  la  nguage  to 
any  man  ?  More  especially,  should  th«  law  hold  this  language  to  a  man 
who  has  already  shown  his  extreme  frailty  by  yielding  to  a  previone 
temptation,  not  so  strong  m  tlie  love  of  life,  with  which  the  law  tempts 
him  ?  We  are  all,  as  weak  and  erring  creatures,  taught  to  pray  that  we 
m»j  not  be  led  into  temptation;  is  it  x'ght,  is  it  expedient,  by  our  sol- 
emn enactments,  to  lead  into  the  most  terrible  temptation  that  can  beset 
him,  to  deliver  over  to  the  power  of  evil  the  man  who  has  already 
entered  the  path  of  vice,  but  who  would  never  fall  into  the  deepest  abyss 
of  guflt,  if  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  did  not  thrust  him  over  the  pred- 
pice?  There  is  matter  for  profitable  reflection  in  these  queries,  and 
yionr  committee  recommend  them  to  the  most  serious  attention  of  every 
member  of  this  house. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  or  history  of  either  of  these  crimes  to 
make  it  expedient  that  it  should  be  punished  with  death.  . 

The  crime  of  arson  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  a  dwelling* 
Bouse.  The  punishment  of  arson  was  death  by  the  ancient  Saxon  laws, 
and.in  the  reign  of  £dward  I.,  this  sentence  was  so  executed  as  to  be  a 
kind  of  retaliation,  for  incendiaries  were  burnt  to  death.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL,it  was  made,  under  some  circumstances,  to  amount  to  high 
treason.  It  was  afterwards  made  felony,  with  the  benefit  of  clergy.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  it  was  made  capital  again,  and  so  continues 
tiU  this  time  in  England.  It  was  made  capital  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
colony  law  of  1652,  and  continued  so  by  reenactments,  in  1705, 1785, 
and  1805,  though  the  description  of  the  offence  was  from  time  to  tirao 
somewhat  varied.  In  1652,  it  was  a  capital  offence  for  .  any  one  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  feloniously  to  set  on  fire  any  dwelling-house,  store- 
house, or  meeting-house.  In  1705,  it  was  enacted  "that  if  any  per- 
son of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  shall  willingly  and  ma- 
liciously, by  day  or  night,  bum  the  dwelling-house  of  another,  or  other 
house  parcel  thereof;  or  any  house  built  for  public  use;  any  barn  having 
com,  gnun,  or  hay  therein  ;  any  mill,  malthouse,  storehouse,  shop,  or 
ship ;  the  person  so  offending,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged 
to  be  afelon;  and  shall  suffer  the  pains  of  death  accordingly."  The 
severity  of  this  law  was  somewhat  mitigated  in  1785,  by  confining  the 
d^ital  offence  to  the  burning  of  the  dwelling-house  of  another,  and  that 
between  the  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun.  The  law  of  1805  confines  the 
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jynpital  cffehco  to  the  night  time,  which  ia  understood  to  be  between  the 
ch'itting  in  of  the  twilight  at  night,  and  its  earliest  appearance  in  the 
iuorning.  By  the  law  of  1880,  a  further  mitigation  is  found,  in  the  pro- 
vision, that  if  it  shall  be  proved  that  there  was  no  person  lawfully  in  the 
dwelling-house  so  burnt,  the  punishment,  instead  of  death,  shftU  be  im- 
prisonment in  the  state  prison  for  life.  A  similar  provision  is  contained 
in  the  Bevised  Statutes.  Thus  have  we  gone  on  ever  since  1705,narrow~ 
ing'down  the  crime  of  arson  to  smaller  and  smaller  limits.  The  reasouB 
which  justified  the  steps  that  have  been  taken,  call  loudly  for  yet  another. 
.This  crime  must  cease  to  be  capital  in  any  case*  Unless  the  signs  of  the 
tiQiea  mislead  us,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  already  ripe  for  the 
change. 

'  To  justify  the  severity  of  the  punishment  of  this  offence,  it  is  described, 
both  here  and  in  England,  as  being  one  of  the  most  malignant  dye,  not 
only  as  against  the  right  of  habitation,  which  is  acquired  by  the  law  of 
nature,  it  is  said,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  society,  but  because  of  the 
terror  and  confusion  which  necessarily  attend  it.  The  gradual  lessening 
of  the  extent  of  this  crime,  and  the  mitigation  of  the  penally,  in  most.n 
cases  which  formerly  fell  within  the  definition,  indicate  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  the  Qommunity  of  the  correctness  of  that  reasoning,  which  places  it 
opon  &  level  with  wilful  msrder.  Your  committee  would  propose  a  broad 
dis^ction,  as  will  be  seen,  between  crimes  of  so  different  a  nature  as 
these,  which  are  now  confounded  under  the  same  punishment.  As  the 
hyf  now  stands,  not  only  he  who  wilfully  and  maliciously  sets  fire  to  the 
dvelling-house  of  another,  so  that  it  should  be  burnt  in  the  eight  time, 
there  being  any  person  lawfully  therein,  but  also  he  who  wilfully  and 
toalidously  sets  fire' to  the  most  insignificant  building,  intending  only  to 
kihi  such  building,  if  contrary  to  his  expectation  and  intention,  a 
fl#dling-hou8e  is  in  consequence  burnt,  as  before  expressed,  is  equally 
liable!  to  the  same  punishment  with  the  wilful  murderer.  So  also  are  all 
:  those  who  counsel,  hire,  or  procure  the  offence  to  be  done,  or  are  other- 
w&e  accessary  thereto,  before  the  fact. 

■  Is  this  law  in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  and  would  the  public 
approve  its  execution  to  the  letter,  as  cases  may  arise  ?  His  Excellency 
Jpemarks,  that  "the  law  must  be  respected  as  well  as  obeyed,  or  it  will 
oot  long  be  obeyed.  *  *  »  A  state*  of  things  which  deprives  the  execu- 
tive of  the  support  of  public  sentiment,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  most  painful  dutyj  is  much  to  be  deplored."  How  far  is  this  law 
respected,  obeyed,  and,  with  the  support  of  public  sentiment,  enfor^  by 
the  executive  ?  There  has,  probably,  hardly  been  a  month  for  many 
years,  when  the  crime  of  arson  has  not  been  committed  in  this  Common- 
wdilth.   There;  :fl  reason  to  believe  that  it  h  offm  cornmted  many 
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tiiKies  in  a  nighty  for  several  nights  in  the  same  week  mi  for  wcseka  to* 
gether,  within  the  limits  of  one  city  or  town.  There  has  been  but  one 
cocecaUon  for  the  crime  of  arson  in  Massachasetts  within  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  Stephen  M.  Clarke,  a  lad  but  little  over  seven* 
teen  years  of  age,  was,  for  setting  fire  to  a  building  in  Newburyport,  put 
to  deaUi  in  Salem  on  the  10th  of  May,  1821.  Such  was  his  horror  of 
death,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  amidst  his  cries  and  lamentatioiu^ 
actually  to  force  lum  from  his  cell,  and  drag  him  to  the'  place  of  ezeca* 
tion.-  It  is  mudb  to  be  doubted  whether  any  person  of  ordinary  seiisibility 
and  reflection  could  have  viewed,  amidst  the  parade  of  soldiers  smd  the 
sound  of  martial  music,  Uie  ofBcers  of  justice,  overcoming  with  difficulty 
their  natural  repugnance  to  such  a  task,  and  dragging  with  violence  a 
fellaw  beings  &  youth,  a  mere  miserable  and  deluded  boy,  to  the  gallowB,' 
there  to  put  him  to  death  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  without  in  his  heart 
Qsecrating  those  laws  which  required  the  exhibition  of  such  a  horrid 
i^tectade.  As  much  as  the  crime  of  the  sufferer  is  abhorred,  the  law 
that  condemns  him  tt;  death  is  at  least  equally  detested  by  the  majority 
of  the  spectators.  Are  those  who  look  on  with  abhorrence  to  be  charged 
with  advocating  and  palliating  crime  ?  It  is  among  them  that  the  fewest 
Grimes  occur.  That  numerous  sect  of  Christians,  the  Friends,  sometimes 
c«U^  quakers,  reprobate  with  one  voice  this  kind  of  punishment ;  but 
do  they  advocate  or  tolerate  crime  ?  On  the  contrary,  high  crimes,  like  > 
that  under  discussion,  are  almost  unknown  among  them.  Their  voices 
has,  from  the  tame  theur  sect  ori^nated,  been  uniformly  and  consistently 
lifted  up  agfunst  all  capital  punishments ;  not  because  they  are  unwilUng 
Hat  the  guilty  should  be  adequately  punished,  but  because  they  believe 
it  to  be  an  act  of  wickedness  and  a  viola'uon  of  the  principles  of  the 
religion  which  they  profess,  to  take  away  the  life  of  one  of  their  fellow- 
creature.  Are  not  the  members  of  this  sect  as  free  from  vice  and  crim^ 
and  as  moral,  pious,  and  exemplary,  as  any  other  sect  of  Christiens  of 
equal  numbers?  It  cannot  be  denied;  and  this  fact  shows  beyond 
question  or  cavil,  that  the  scruples  they  entertain  upon  this  subject  are 
not  the  offspring  of  a  lax  morality,  as  is  sometimes  uncourteously  insinu- 
ated ;  nor  do  they  tend  to  produce  a  lax  morality,  as  is  more  frequently  r 
and  boldly  assertedt  The  observation  of  the  world  has^hown,  and  onr . 
own  so  far  as  it  goes  has  invariably  confirmed  it,  that  the  effect  of  a 
capital  punishment  has  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  crime  punished* ; 
The  execution  for  arson,  of.  which  we  have  spoken,  was  almost  imme^ 
diatdy  followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  attempts  to  co^imit  the 
same  crime,  in  the  same  town  where  Clarke  had  committed  it.  :  The 
expectation  of  such  a  punishment,  about  to  be  infiieted  if  the  law  takes-; 
its  course,' seems  to  have  had  no  influence  for  s:everal  wjeeks  past  in  ibsi  ' 
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dfy  of  Boston,  unless  it  has  made  incendiaries  more  active,  for  «nce  Hie 
■eviction  of  two  criminals  now  under  sentence,  tlie  number  of  attempts 
16  kindle  £res  in  the  night  time  has  been  uncommonly  large,  including 
^|ie  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  prison  in  which  the  convicts  are  con- 
Sned.  A  conviction  and  sentence  of  death  in  the  case  of  John  "Wade, 
^r  the  crime  of  arson,  has  lately  occurred  at  Dedham,  and  it  is  a  subject 
of  general  congratulation  that  the  community  were  saved  from  the  evils 
attendant  upon  a  public  execution,  by  the  commutation  of  his  punishment, 
by  his  honor,  lately  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  council,  to  imprisonment 
for  life. 

The  severity  of  this  law  totally  defeats  its  object.  Often  is  there 
stsoog  evidence  in  the  neighborhood  where  a  conflagration  has  occurred, 
Ehowiog  that  it  was  designedly  kindled,  and  tending  to  fix  the  charge 
vpon  the  incendiary.  Yet  no  complaint  is  made,  no  investigation  takes 
^lace,  because  the  hanging,  if  it  should  end  in  that,  would  be  a  greater 
avil  than  the  fire.  "When  a  trial  is  had,  which  but  seldom  occurSj  all 
possible  latitude  is  given  to  the  circumstances  which  will  take  the  case 
sot  of  the  present  narrow  limits  of  arson.  From  these  and  'some  other 
muses,  the  law  is  practically  obsolete,  for  of  the  many  thousand  instances 
L  arson  committed  in  the  last  thirty  years  within  this  State,  only  one 
Jbas  been  punished  according  to  law.  Is  it  not  a  most  heinous  injustice, 
ihne  to  measure  out  to  one  victim  that  retribution  which  is  spared  to  all 
o&ers  in  like  kind  ofiending  ?  The  law  might  as  well  be  ex  post  facto 
88  to  be  unknown ;  and  it  might  as  well  be  unknown  to  him  who  suffers 
under  it,  as  to  be  known  to  him  as  having  been  a  dead  letter.  In  that 
case  may  he  not  justly  ask.  Why  should  that  vengeance  which  has  slum- 
bered for  BO  many  years,  over  so  many  multiplied  transgressions,  awake 
at  Iftst  to  wreak  itself  on  me  alone  ?  Instead  of  being  vsramed  before- 
hand that  death  would  be  my  punishment,  was  I  not  assured  by  the 
almost  uniform  result  of  similar  cases,  that  I  should  not  be  put  to  death? 
To  this  course  there  has  been  but  one  exception  for  a  whole  generation. 
That  the  laws  should  be  just,  they  should  not  only  be  equal  in  their  pro- 
vifibns,  'but  equally  executed,  impartially  executed.  But  could  every 
author  of  an  incendiary  attempt  be  arrested  mid  convicted,  public  senti- 
ment would  not  justify  their  lawful  punishment.  The  law  is  not  enforced 
because  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  temper  of 
the  community,  the  judgment  of  our  best  and  wisest  men.  It  ought  not 
to  be  enforced.   Therefore  it  ought  to  be  repe^ed. 

The  remarks  upon  the  crime  of  arson  will,  in  a  great  measure,  apply 
to  that  of  burglary.  The  common  law  definition  of  a  burglar  is,  one  that 
:  breaks  and  enters,  by  night,  into  a  dwelling-house  with  intent  to  commit 
a  felony.  Burglary  was  first  made  capital  in  England,  as  to  the  principal 
'  39 
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only,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  as  to  abettors  aad  accessories  be- 
fore the  fact,  in  the  fourth  year  of  IVllliam  and  Mary.  It  was  not  a 
capital  offence  by  the  colony  law  of  1642,  until  after  two  convictions,  bnt 
if  the  culprit  should  commit  the  like  offence  the  third  time,  he  was  then 
to  be  pot  to  death  as  incorrigible.  .  This  law  was  reenacted  in  1692, 
under  the  Province  charter.  In  1715  it  was  made  capital  upon  the  first 
conviction,  and  continued  so,  on  a  revision  of  the  law,  in  1770,  and  in 
1785.  In  1806,  the  law  was  altered  so  as  to  make  burglary  a  capital 
crime  only  in  case  the  offender  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  breaking  and 
entering,  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  or  shall  commit  an  actual 
assault  upon  any  person  lawfully  within  the  house.   This  provision  is 
also  recognized  in  the  Revised  Statutes.  Under  this  modification  of  the 
law,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  there  has  been  no  one  exe- 
cuted for  the  crime  of  burglary.   Yet  not  a  year  has  passed  m  which 
this  crime  has  not  often  been  committed.   Every  man  has  heard  of 
numerous  instances  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  in  many  of  them 
abundant  proof  might  easily  have  been  collected,  if  public  opinion  had 
demanded  a  sacrifice  to  the  violated  law.   But  the  execution  of  the  law 
in  any  one  of  these  instances  would  have  been  an  outrage  upon  the  better 
feelings  of  the  oonmiunity,  which  are  much  in  advance  of  our  sanguinary 
legislation.   The  practice  under  this  barbarous  law  is  brought  to  con- 
form with  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  a  sort  of  casuistry  which  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  encouraged,  much  less  rendered  necessary  to  avert  a  public 
calamity.   The  aggravating  circumstances,  making  the  crime  capital, 
•will,  if  possible^  be  concealed  by  the  complainant  and  witnesses,  or  will 
be  overlooked  by  the  jury.   Although,  through  the  natural  evasions  so 
easily  resorted  to,  there  may  never  be  any  capital  conviction  under  the 
law,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  statute  book 
unrepealed,  when  it  is  well  understood  to  be  the  occasion  of  prosecutors, 
witnesses,  and  jurors,  and  sometimes  it  is  supposed  even  judges,  forbear- 
ing to  notice  circumstances  which  if  fully  considered  would  certainly 
lead  to  a  capital  conviction;  and  not  unfrequently  causes  the  entire 
acquittal,  as  is  believed  to  have  happened  in  some  recent  cases,  of  those 
who  are  really  guilty,  and  conclusively  proved  so,  if  aU  the  proof  known 
to  exist  out  of  the  court  should  be  fahrly  heard  upon  the  trial.  Witnesses, 
though  sworn  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  are  strongly  tempted  to  suppress 
material  circumstances,  and  give  the  most  favorable  coloring  that  they 
can  by  ^y  ingenuity  justify  to  their  consciences,  to  the  testimony  which 
they  give.   Others,  knowing  important  facts,  conceal  them,  that  they 
may  not  be  called  as  witnesses.   Prosecuting  officers,  etobMrassed  bc= 
tween  their  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  dictates  of  the  laWf 
omit, nossiWe,  those  particulars  it,  the  descriptiop.  o?  the  offence  whic1» 
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inako  it  capital.   The  jury,  sworn  to  find  a  verdict  according  to  the  law 
and  to  the  evidence,  are  prompted,  by  their  horror  at  the  result  to  which 
{{le  law  and  the  evidence  would  lead  them,  to  pervert  the  true  meaning 
of  the  law,  and  to  put  the  most  forced  interpretations  upon  the  testimony, 
or  draw  from  it  inferences  improbable  in  the  highest  degree,  and  even 
impossible.    Sometimes  they  are  driven  to  revolt  against  the  law,  shut 
their  ears  against  evidence,  and  perform  the  part  which  humanity  seems 
to  them  to  dictate,  rather  than  what  the  law  imperatively  requires  of 
them.  The  jury,  believing  in  their  hearts  that  the  offence  was  committed 
in  the  night  time,  that  the  offender  was  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
thftt  there  was  a  person  lawfully  within  the  house,  may  refuse  to  find 
one  or  the  other  of  these  facts,  and  so  save  the  culprit  from  the  operation 
of  a  law  which  they  cannot  approve.   In  England,  cases  like  the  follow- 
ing often  occur  in  trials  for  crimes  not  capital  among  us,  but  which  serve 
to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  motives  alluded  to  upon  the  minds  of  jurors. 
A  woman  was  indicted  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  two  guineas,  two 
half  guineas,  and  foity-four  shillings  in  other  money :  she  confessed  the 
stealing  of  the  money,  and  the  jury  found  her  guilty ;  but  as  the  stealing 
of  such  a  sum  would  be  punishable  with  death,  they  found  the  value  of 
the  money  to  be  thirty-nine  shillings  only,  which  saved  her  from  the 
sentence  of  death.   Another  female  was  indicted  for  stealing  lace,  for 
which  she  had  refused  .to  take  eight  guineas,  olSering  it  for  sale  for 
twelve.  The  jury  who  convicted  her  of  the  theft,  found  the  lace  to  be 
worth  thirty-nine  shillings.   Two  persons  indicted  for  stealing  the  same 
goods  privately  in  a  shop,  five  shillings  stolen  in  this  manner  making  the 
offence  capital,  one  of  the  prisoners  was  found  guilty  of  thus  stealing  to 
the  value  of  five  shillings,  and  the  other  to  the  value  of  four  shillings  and 
ten  pence.  ,  A  volume  might  be  compiled  of  examples  similar  in  princi-. 
pie  to  these.    Their  demoralizing  tendency  cannot  be  kept  out  of  sight. 
If  a  conviction  should  be  had  and  sentence  passed  for  the  crime,  of 
burglary  in  this  State,  is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  the  executive 
piQst  sign  a  warrant  for  an  execution  which  would  shock  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment,  by  making  a  mere  violation  of  the  right  of  property 
the  price  of  human  life,  or  that  by  an  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power, 
he  must  satisfy  those  disposed  towards  crime,  that  the  law  holds  out  a 
threat  which  there  is  reason  to  know  wiU  never  be  fulfilled.  Indeed, 
may  not  this  inference  alrepdy  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  fact  that  there 
never  has  been  an  execution  for  this  offence  under  the  existing  law. 

By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  ac- 
cessories before  the  fact,  which  descriptions  may  embrace  persons  of 
various  degrees  of  guilt,  are  put  upon  the  sams  footing  as  principals  in 
the  first  degree.  A  person  who  has  armed  himself  with  a  sword  or  a 


latM  pistol,  tos  a  jnfdfiaUe  pnspose,  and  who  being  thus  amti^  dull 
3ft  t]»e  time  lift  tlie  wiodow  of  aa  inhabited  hoase,  &r  enoagh  to 
iaaerft  his  hand,  and  steal  tberefhon  the  most  insigmficant  artide  of  pro* 
pelty,  has  c(anmitted  a  crime  by  which  his  life  is  forfeited,  and  m  haye 
those  who  have  s^ood  hj  abetdng  the  ac^  or  who  coonselled  it  to  be  done. 
Yoar  committeo  are  not  ignorant  of  the  high  wrought  description 
ttos  crime  nsnally  given  to  justify  its  horrible  punishment.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  heinous,  partly  on  account  of  the  tenor  which  it  occasions,  and 
p^ly  because  it  is  a  foreible  invasion  and  disturbance  of  the  natural 
right  of  habitation.  Adnutting  all  this  in  its  fullest  extent,  wherein  do 
we  find  a  sufSdent  reason  for  taking  away  the  life  of  the  o£fender  ?  How 
much  dearer  rights,  in  refined  sodety,  are  invaded,  for  the  invasion  of 
which  the  laws  inflict  no  penalty  whatever,  but  leave  the  injured  party 
to  the  miserable  remedy  of  an  action  for  damages,  to  be  estimated  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Are  there  no  terrors  far  surpassing  those  occasioned  by 
the  burglar  which  the  laws  sofiTer  to  go  unpunished  ?  Shall  the  image 
of  God  be  marred  and  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  man,  because  he  who 
is  doomed  to  destruction  has  put  his  fellow  man  in  fear,  by  disturbing 
Ms  right  of  habitation,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  perhaps  the  most  worths 
less  of  his  goods  ?  The  committee  make  these  suggestions  not  to  ezten= 
vate  crime,  but  to  awaken  attention  to  the  true  diaracter  of  our  crin^ 
inal  laws,  that  under  the  false  notion  of  just  and  necessary  punishment 
we  may  not  involve  ourselves  in  the  guilt  of  punishm^ants  unjust,  unne^ 
cessary,  and  disproportioned  to  the  offence.  Let  the  public  attention  be 
directed  to  this  subject,  and  there  will  be  an  earnest  inquiry,  what  is  just 
and  right;  this  alone  will  insure  that' change  in  our  laws  which  is  called 
for  by  the  existing  state  of  civilization  among  ns.  Knowledge,  reasonr 
and  reflection  have  made  all  the  difference  which  exists  between  the 
savage  of  the  forest  and  the  refined  and  enlightened  inhabitant  of  Mae 
sadmsetts.  They  seem  hardly  to  have  been  applied  at  all  to  the  due 
apportionment  of  punishments,  in  which  particular  reform  creeps  tardily 
behind  the  general  progress  of  sodety.  The  power  of  improvemeni) 
cannot  ycb  oe  exhausted;  and  it  well  becomes  a  community  that  has  se* 
cured  to  itself  liberty  of  thought  and  of  action,  to  inquire  into  the  stat^ 
of  its  advancement,  and  to  adapt  its  legislation  to  this  State  by  such 
alterations  and  amendments  of  the  laws  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  requires. 

It  has  been  said,  but  it  is  the  language  of  unreflecting  levity,  that  the 
criminal  convided  of  a  capital  offence,  under  our  laws,  is  generally  d6<^ 
praved  and  worthless,  and  that^  therefore,  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  snob 
lives  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  sodety,  and  it  is  not  an  object  fit  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  government  of  a  great  State,  even  if  th^c 
laws  might  be  repealed  without  injury.  It  is  impossible  that  any  mezn- 
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bev  tbis  l^^Abtare  can  entertaiii  so  inhuman  a  sentiment  Felons, 
^wever  £tUes,  still  axe  men,  and  hav®  the  better  titie  to  commisesation 
tiie  more  deeply  they  are  sunk  in  guilt.  If  these  Wretches  were  pnnees, 
ttjs  Qoldsnuth,  there  would  be  thousands  ready  to  offer  their  mhiistry  i 
Imt  the  heart  that  is  buried  in  a  dungeon  is  as  predous  as  that  seated  on 
a  throne.  Suppose  that  one  only  may  b^  caught  up  from  the  gulf  of 
Tice,  misery,  and  perdition,  and  restored  to  repentance,  Virtue,  and  use- 
{nliiess,  tins  would  be  gain  enough  to^reward  all  the  exertions  that  may 
he  made  to  effect  the  reform,  for  there  is  upon  earth  no  gem  so  precious 
as  the  human  soul. 

Id  this  view  of  it,  no  one  will  allege,  that  too  much  importance  is  at- 
tached by  your  committee  to  the  subject  referred  to  them.  Every  one 
will  agree  with  Beccaria,  that  the  question,  whether  the  punishment  of 
death  is  really  necessary  for  the  safety  or  good  order  of  society,  is  a 
problem  wluch  should  be  solvied  with  that  geometrical  precision,  which 
the  mist  of  sophistry,  the  seduction  of  eloquence,  and  the  timidity  of 
doubt  are  unable  to  resist.  Every  one  can  understand  the  feelings  of 
ihat  extraordinary  man,  when,  submitting  to  his  contemporaries  and  to 
posterity  views  so  much  in  ^vance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he 
consoles  himself  for  the  coolness  with  which  they  are  at  first  received 
with  the  reflection,  '<if  by  supporting  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  in- 
vindble  truth,  I  shall  contribute  to  save  from  the  agonies  of  death  one 
Qafi>rtunate  victim  of  tyranny,  or  of  ignorance  equally  fatal ;  lus  bless- 
iag,  and  his  tears  of  transport,  will  be  a  sufficient  consolation  to  me  for 
ihe  contempt  of  all  mankind." 

In  this  train  of  general  remark,  and  before  passing  to  the  particular 
consideration  of  the  remaining  capital  crime  against  property,  your  com- 
mittee may  be  pardoned  if  they  introduce  the  substance  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Goldsmith  against  punishing  capitally  aggressions  upon  pro- 
per^. They  are  full  of  wisdom  learned  in  the  school  of  nature,  and 
expressed  with  the  beautiful  ease  which  characterizes  all  his  writings. 
Jt  were  highly  to  be  wished,  says  the  doctor,  that  le^slative  power  would 
direct  the  law  rather  to  reformation  than  severity  i  that  it  would  seem 
convinced  that  the  work  of  eradicating  crimes  is  not  by  making  punish- 
ments fanuliar.  Then,  instead  of  our  present  prisons,  which  find  or 
make  men  guilty,  which  inclose  wretches  for  the  commission  of  one 
cnme,  and  return  them,  if  returned  alive,  fitted  for  the  perpetration  of 
thousands, —we  should  see,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  (had  he  lived  at 
the  present  day,  he  would  have  referred  rather  to  America,)  places,  of 
peoUence  and  solitude,  where  the  accused  might  be  attended  by  such  as 
could  ^ve  them  repentance  if  guilty,  or  new  motives  to  virtue  if  inno- 
cent. And  this,  but  not  the  increasing  of  punishments,  is  the  way  to 
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mmA  a  BMq  ;  not  can.  I  avoid  oven  quosUoniog  tJio  validity  o?  t!m6 
»igM  wMch  social  combiimtions  bave  assameol.  of  pasiiobing  capiteiJy  of. 
fcacea  o?  a  eligbt  nature.  Natural  law  gives  me  no  rigbt  to  take  away 
tlio  Mq  of  him  who  aimh  my  property ;  as  by  that  law  tho  horse  ho 
steals  i8  m  much  hia  property  m  mine.  If  then  I  have  any  right,  it 
mast  be  from  a  compacfc  made  between  us,  that  ho  who  deprives  the 
other  of  hia  horse  shall  die.  Bwt  this  is  a  false  w>mpact ;  because  no 
man  has  a  right  to  barter  hia  life  any  laore  than  to  take  it  away,  as  it  13 
not  his  own.  And  beaide,  the  compact  is  inadeqnate,  and  would  be  set 
fuide  even  in  a  court  of  modem  equity,  as  here  is  a  great  penalty  for  a 
very  trifling  convenience,  since  it  is  far  better  that  two  men  should  live, 
than  that  one  man  should  ride.  But  a  compact  that  is  false  between 
two  men,  ia  equally  so  between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  thousand ;  for 
Rs  tsM  milliona  of  circles  cm  never  make  a  square,  so  the  united  voice 
of  myriads  cannot  lend  the  smallest  foundation  to  falsehood.  It  ia  thus 
that  reason  speaka,  and  untatored  nature  says  the  same  thing.  Savages 
that  are  directed  by  natural  law  alone,  are  very  tender  of  the  lives  of 
each  other ;  they  seldom  shed  blood  bat  to  retaliate  former  cruelty. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  he  continues,  fierce  as  they  were  in  war,  had 
bat  few  executions  in  times  of  peace ;  and  in  all  commendng  govern- 
meats,  that  have  th©  print  of  nature  still  strong  upon  them,  scarce  any 
crime  is  capital  It  is  among  the  citizens  of  a  refined  conamunity  that 
penal  laws,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  are  hiid  upon  the  poor. 
Government,  while  it  grows  older,  Been.5  to  acquire  tho  moroseness  of 
age ;  and  as  if  our  property  were  become  dearer  in  pfoportion  aa  it  in- 
creased, as  if  the  more  enormous  our  wealth,  the  more  extensive  our 
fears,  all  our  possessions  are  paled  up  with  new  edicts  every  day,  aad 
hung  round  with  gibbets  to  scare  every  invader. 

i  cssact  te!!  whsther  it  is  from  the  number  of  our  pend  laws,  or  ths 
licentiousness  of  our  people,  that  this  country  should  show  more  convicts 
in  a  year,  than  half  the  domhsiona  of  Europe  united.  Perhaps  it  ifl 
owing  to  both ;  for  they  mutually  produce  each  other.  "When  by  india- 
criminate  penal  laws  a  nation  beholds  the  same  punishment  aflSxed  to 
dissimilar  degrees  of  guilt,  from  perceivmg  no  distinction  in  the  pcnaltyj 
the  people  are  led  to  lose  all  sens©  of  distinction  in  the  crime,  and  this 
dis^ction  is  the  bulwark  of  all  moraUty :  thus  the  multit^id©  of  laws  p«H 
due©  new  vices,  and  new  vi<»8  cjall  for  fresh  rcstraintg.  Instead  of  con- 
triving new  laws  to  punish  vice,  instead  of  «lrawing  hard  the  oords  ot 
fiodety  till  &  convulsion  comes  to  bursst  thism,  mstead  of  cutting  av?sy 
wretches  as  useless,  before  w©  have  tried  their  utility,  instead  of  convert* 
ing  cormstioa  into  vengeance,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we  tried  tho  re* 
Btrictive  arts  of  govemmait,  md  made      law  tho  protector,  not  th? 
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l^tmt  of  tho  people.  We  shouW  thea  find  that  creatarets  whose  souls 
feold  B3  dross,  only  wanted  tho  hand  of  tho  rcSncr ;  -570  Bh&uM  tliea 
fM  that  wretches  now  ohut  up  for  long  tortures,  lesi  k'xury  shouM  feal 
a  momeataij  pang,  might,  if  properly  trented,  eervo  to  sinew  tho  Stolo 
in  times  of  danger ;  that  m  their  faces  are  like  ours,  their  hearts  are  bo 
too?  that  few  minds  are  eo  base  thct  peraeverance  cannot  amend  them; 
ih&t  a  man  may  see  hia  last  crime,  without  dying  for  it ;  and  that  very 
Kttlo  Mood  will  serve  to  cement  our  security.  This  last  remark  your 
committee  would  amend,  for  they  believe  that  mutual  benefits,  and  noft 
sautaal  bloodshed,  form  tho  best  cement  of  our  eccnrity. 

There  is  one  other  capital  crime  against  property  to  be  considered, 
la  England,  highway  robbery  was  enacted  to  be  a  capital  offence  only 
when  committed  in  or  near  the  king's  highway,  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  the  roign  of  Henry  VHX  In  the  fourth  year  of  William  and  Mary  it 
was  made  capital  in  all  other  places  also.  Bobbery  was  first  made  capi-> 
tal  in  Massachusetts  by  the  colony  law  of  1642,  but  not  upon  a  first  or 
second  conviction.  If  afler  having  been  twice  tried,  convicted,  and  pun- 
ished,he  should  be  tried  and  convicted  a  third  time,  he  was  ibm  deemed 
incorrigible,  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  Before  1642,  this  crime  would 
have  been  punished  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  although  tho 
Jewish  code  has  numerous  capital  offences,  yet  robbery  is  not  among 
them.  In  1711,  by  the  province  law,  it  was  made  capital  on  the  second 
eSencQ ;  and,  at  last,  in  1761,  on  the  first  conviction.  Jn  1785,  upon  the 
itiTision  of  the  last  mentioned  statuto,  iba  capital  punishment  was  con- 
tiQued }'  but  in  1805,  another  x^viiiorji  of  the  criminal  laws  taking  place^ 
it  was  provided  that  robbery  should  be  punished  by  solitary  confinement 
aot  exceeding  two  years,  and  confinement  afterwards  to  hard  hlbor  fot 
Mq,  In  1819,  it  was  enacted  "that  if  amy  person  shall  commit  an 
mm\t  upon  another,  and  shall  rob,  steel,  and  take  from  his  person  *  * 
*  *  such  robber  being  at  the  time  of  committing  such  assault,  armed 
trith  &  dangerous  weapon,  with  intent,  if  resisted,  to  kill  or  maim  tho 
fe»on  BO  assaulted  and  robbed,  or  if  any  such  robber  being  armed  as 
aforesaid  shall  actually  strike  or  woimd  ih&  person  eo  assaulted  and 
robbed,"  he  shall,  together  with  such  as  md  or  abet  him,  or  are  acces* 
fiozies  b^ore  the  fact,  suffer  the  punishment  of  de^h.    This  statute 
still  contmues  in  force.  Within  about  three  years  after  its  enactment^ 
tiiree  persons  suffered  the  penalty.  The  first  of  these  was  Michael  Mar- 
t™,  who  was  executed  at  Cambridge,  December  20, 1821,— the  history 
ef  whosa  lifs  and  adventures,  compiled  and  published  in  a  sizable  vo!- 
ura®,  did  more  lEgory  to  the  morals  of  tho  community  than  will  be  conn« 
««rvai!ed  by  all  the  sxecudons  that  will  ever  occur  under  the  provisions 
'^'^k  last  etatate  of  death.  In  about  three  months  after  Martin,  Bamiel 
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€{!ftby,and  Gilbert  Close  were  oxecnted  for  robbery.  Thus,  this  statute 
very  soon  obtained,  if  it  did  not  create  victims.  Some  years  afterwardsj 
Theron  Cheney,  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  attacked  au» 
other  boy  about  the  same  age,  and  robbed  him,  being  armed  with  a 
dangerous  weapon.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  in 
consideration  of  his  age,  and  other  circumstances,  his  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life.  In  the  state  prison  he  became  a  good 
boy,  and  was  pardoned,  and  restored  to  society,  to  virtue,  and  to  useful- 
ness. He  acquired  a  good  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  where  he 
lived,  and  died  a  Christian  death  among  his  friends  in  March,  1835* 
"While  the  severity  of  the  law,  when  executed  to  its  utmost  extent,  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  repeated  violations  of  its  provisions,  no 
man  cmi  show  any  other  than  the  best  of  consequences  from  this  inter- 
ference of  executive  demency :  neither  have  your  committee  been  able 
to  discover  any  evidence  that  this  crime  was  more  frequent -during  the 
fourteen  years  between  1805  and  1819,  while  it  was  not  capital,  than  it 
hm  been  for  the  sixteen  years  since  it  was  made  capital.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  quite  as  frequent  during  the  latter  period  as 
the  former,  notwithstanding  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  great  increase  of  benevolent  and  highly  successful  efforts  to  promote 
temperance,  good  education,  and  morality.  Indeed,  we  can  find  no  indi» 
cation  that  this  crime  was  more  common  for  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years  when  the  first  offence  was  not  capital,  reckoning  from  1642, 
than  in  the  six^  years  when  it  was  punished  with  death.  The  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  during  these  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  is  moio 
to  be  commended  in  this  than  in  some  other  particuhurs  of  their  penal 
death. 

Before  we  quit  this  branch  of  the  subject,  let  us  compare  the  punish- 
ment of  highway  robbery  witb  that  provided  for  crimes  equally  detri- 
mental and  malignant  The  celebrated  moralist.  Dr.  Johnson,  remarks, 
that  "  Pride  is  unwilling  to  believe  the  necessity  of  assigning  any  other 
reason  than  her  own  will/'  and  that  it  may  be  suspected  that  this  polit- 
ical arrogance  has  sometimes  found  its  way  into  legislative  assemblies, 
and  mingled  with  deliberations  upon  property  and  life."  He  goes  on  to 
observe  that  "a  slight  perusal  of  the  laws  by  which  the  measures  of 
vindictive  and  coercive  justice  are  established,  will  discover  so  many  dis- 
proportions between  crimes  and  punishments,  such  capricious  distinctions 
of  guilt,  and  such  confusion  of  remissness  and  severity,  as  can  scarcely 
be  believed  to; have  been  produced  by  public  wisdom,  sincerely  and 
calmly  studious  of  public  happiness.'*  If  the  provisions  we  are  about  to 
enumerate  do  not  justify  this  severity  of  comment,  it  will  at' least,  , to 
reduce  them  to  any  standard  of  necessi^,  expediency,  or  justice,  requirs. 
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tiie  ititroduction  of  principles  -with  wMclx  your  committee  are  anisc- 
qajunted.  For  convenience,  we  refer  to  the  report  of  the  commieRionera 
appointed  to  revise  the  statutes,  part  fourth,  that  being  more  easy  of 
acofcss  to  tlie  members  of  the  house  who  may  wish  to  follow  out  tho 
inquiry,  than  the  Revised  Statutes,  in  their  present  condition,  and  it  not 
being  requisite  to  our  argument  to  notice  a  few  alterations  since  made  in 
that  report,  but  which  are  not  yet  in  operation  as  law. 

Highway  robbery,  chapter  125,  section  9,  is  an  assault  by  one  armed, 
who  takes  away  property,  and  if  resisted  intends  to  kill  or  tnaim  ;  or  if 
the  armed  robber  wounds  or  strikes  the  person  robbed,  without  intending 
to  kill  or  maim  him.  For  this  offence  against  property,  thus  endanger- 
ing life,  the  punishment  of  death  is  denounced.  Now  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  offences,  not  against  property^  but  which  endanger  life 
i^ore  directly  and  imminently,  as  well  as  offences  more  heinous  and  cruel 
agtunst  the  person,  the  liberty,  the  honor,  and  not  the  purse  of  the  »• 
jtired  par^,  are  guarded  against  by  punishments  slight  in  comparison^ 
Who  steals  the  purse  steals  trash,  but  if  he  steals  it  openly,  iond  eo  armed 
ftB  to  prevent  or  repel  resistance,  he  must  die  for  it;  while  whoso  stea!- 
eth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  though  armed  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
same  intent  to  kill  if  resisted,  according  to  the  report,  was  to  be  punished 
by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  state 
pHson  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  two 
y<^.  (Chap.  125,  sect.  16.)  So  that  if  the  robber  has  taken  from  a 
midk  of  wealth  the  smallest  coin  that  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  being 
iriven  by  the  pressure  of  extrenie  want,  or  the  insane  fory  of  intoxica- 
tion, the  jadge,  with  these  extenuating  circumstances  before  him,  must 
pass  sentence  of  death,  for  here  nothing  is  left  to  his  discretion ;  while  if 
tbe  same  robber,  armed  with  the  same  weapons,  with- deliberate  malice 
Jsforethought,  too  cruel  to  be  satisfied  with  the  murder  of  its  victim, 
should  seize  the  same  man  of  wealth,  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  cause 
him  to  be  transported  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  mid  there  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Uie  Moors,  the  judge  would  be  left  at  his  discretion  to  inflict  a  nominal 
one  upon  the  offender,  or  to  sentence  him  to  the  county  jail  for  twenty- 
hvx  hours,  if  he  see  fit.  There  is  no  intention  to  intimate  that  the 
judiciary  would  in  any  case  affix  a  trivial  punishment  to  so  foul  a  crime, 
bat  merely  to  point  out  the  strange  inconsistency  with  which  it  is  left  to 
&eir  discretion  to  reduce  the  punishment  of  him  who  takes  away  that 
liberty  which  ia  dearer  than  life,  to  limits  merely  nominal;  while  for  a 
3ime  much  less  in  a  moral  point  of  vjew,  and  less  dangerous  to  him  on 
whom  it  is  committed,  death  only  can  atone,  and  the  court  are  to  have 
DO  diacretion.  This  is  not  tho  wisdom  ef  our  ancestors,  for  their  law  oa 
tliese  two  points  was  copied  from  the  Jewish  oode,  and  on  these  two 
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crimes  tbat  law  was  the  opposite  of  ours.  Highway  robbery  was  not  a 
capital  offence  in  the  law  given  to  Moses:  our  fathers  punished  it  on  the 
first  conviction  by  branding,  on  the  second  by  branding  and  severe 
whipping,  both  too  "cruel  and  unusual"  to  bo  inflicted  now,  uncler  the 
twenty-sixth  article  of  the  bill  of  rights.  The  sentence  of  death  did  not 
follow  until  after  the  third  conviction.  (Charters  and  colony  laws,  page 
66.)  But  man-stealing  in  the  Mosaic  code  is  capital;  as  may  be  seen 
by  turning  to  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Exodus  and  sixteenth  verse,  or 
to  Deuteronomy,  xxiv.  7.  The  same  is  our  colony  law  of  November, 
1646.  (Charters,  &c,  page  59.)  While  we  have  mitigated  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  law  in  this  case,  without  diminishing  its  efficacy,  was  it  wise 
to  aggravate  it,  as  we  have  done  in  the  other,  without  a  corresponding 
advantage  ? 

By  the  provisions  of-chapter  126,  section  11,  a  person  entering  in  the 
night  without  breaking,  or  by  day  breaking  and  entering  a  dweUing- 
hoQse,  outhouse  a^oining  it,  office,  shop,  warehouse,  or  vessel  to  com- 
mit murder^  rajpe,  robbery,  or  other  felony,  and  putting  in  fear  one  law- 
fully therein,  is  sentenced  to  the  state  prisca  not, more  than  ten  years. 
If  &  man  lifts  the  latch  and  enters  furtively,  intending  to  awake  no  one, 
but  armed  to  defend  himself  if  attacked,  and  steals  food  to  satisfy  las 
hunger,  by  night,  in  a  dwelling-house,  he  has  forfeited  his  life.  But  if  he 
finds  the  door  ajar,  and  enters  with  an  intent  to  murder  all  the  inmates, 
or  to  commit  an  injury  greater  than  murder,  being  armed  and  by  night, 
and  actually  putting  the  inmates  in  bodily  fear,  his  punishment  cannot 
exceed  ten  years*  imprisonment,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  time  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.    Is  not  this  latter  offence 
more  to  be  feared  and  guarded  against  than  the  former?  Is  not  the  man 
who  secretes  himself  in  a  house  in  the  daytime,  in  order  that  he  may 
murder  by  night,  or  who  in  a  summer  night  climbs  into  an  open  window 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  murdering  the  inmates  of  a  dwelling-house,  more 
to  be  feared,  and  therefore  more  to  be  guarded  against;  than  he  who 
stops  on  the  highway  an  old  man,  a  woman,  or  a  boy,  and  takes  away 
the  slightest  article  of  property,  having  in  his  hand  a  weapon  which  ho 
forbears  to  use,  although  he  has  been  told  that  the  law  will  take  away 
his  life  if  he  spares  the  witness  whom  he  has  in  his  power?  Is  not  he 
who  thus  enters  a  house  with  a  deadly  weapon  to  kill  his  enemy,  and 
then  escape  under  cover  of  darkness,  more  to  be  feared  and  guarded 
against,  than  he  who  not  daring  to  enter,  sets  fire  to  the  house  on  the 
outside,  and  then  flies?   Why  then  is  de^ith  the  oa|y  and  the  least  pun- 
ishment prescribed  for  the  lesser  offences,  while  that^hich  may  be  not 
only  morally  a  greater  crime,  but  actually  more  dangerous  to  individuals 
and  to  society,  is  punished  at  the  highest  by  confinement  for  a  term  of 
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years,  to  be  limited  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  any  period,  however 
email  ? 

By  the  twelfth  section  of  the  same  chapter,  the  man  who  enters  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  intent  to  murder  or  otherwise,  aa  in 
the  eleventh  section,  but  who  does  not  put  in  fear  any  lawful  inmate,  is 
iO  be  confined  in  the  state  prison  not  more  than  three  years,  or  in  the 
eoonty  jail  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  And  yet  it  is  by  bare  accident  that  the  intended  murder 
or  other  felony  has  not  been  committed ;  arid  where  the  design  was  to 
commit  murder  or  an  equal  crime,  tf>o  attempt  is  more  dangerous  than 
ail  act  of  arson,  burglary,  or  robbery,  where  life  has  not  been  sacrificed, 
and  where,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  incendiary  ^'irglar,  or 
robber  did  not  contemplate  that  it  should  be  sacrificed.  Th .  distinctions 
between  the  actual  commission  of  the  two  highest  crimes  mentioned  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  sections,  and  the  attempts  with  an "  without  alarm, 
as  described  in  those  sections,  are  dictated  by  profound  sagacity ;  for 
tliey  leave  the  invader  of  the  peaceful  dwelling  after  he  has  entered,  a 
atroDg  inducement  to  retire  before  alarm  is  taken ;  and  even  after  the 
alarm  stiU  urge  him  to  stop  short  of  the  last  degree  of  guilt,  with  a  power 
which,  if  he  doubts  or  hesitates,  may  sometimes  stay  his  hand.  How 
much  wiser,  then,  would  it  be  to  apply  the  same  policy  to  the  crimes  of 
arson,  burglary,  and  robbery,  instead  of  offering  the  criminal,  by  law,  a 
premium  for  consummating  his  crime  in  murder,  the  highest  possible 
premium,  security  for  his  own  life,  and  letting  him  know  distinctly,  that 
if  he  resists  the  lion-like  temptation,  which  the  law  has  placed  in  his 
i«tb>  he  resists  not  only  upon  peril  of  death,  but  of  a  public  infamy  more 
bitter  than  death. 

By  the  tenth  section  of  the  same  chapter,  any  person  who  by  night 
breaks  and  enters  an  office,  shop,  or  warehouse,  not  connected  with  a 
dwelling-house,  or  a  ship,  with  intent  to  commit  murder  or  any  other 
felony,  is  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  state  prison  not  more  than  fifteen 
years.  Does  a  man  sleeping  alone  in  an  office  or  shop,  stand  so  much 
^ess  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  law  than  one  sleeping  in  a  dwelling- 
aouse,  mth  others  around  him  to  assist  in  defence,  or  to  give  the  alarm, 
as  to  justify  the  wide  distinction  between  this  crime  and  burglary  ? 
28  an  attempt  to  steal  in  a  dwelling,  or  on  the  road,  so  much  higher 
a  crime  than  an  attempt  to  kill  in  a  shop  or  office,  that  while  a  term  of 
years  in  prison,  shortened  at  discretion,  is  ample  punishment  for  the 
^tter,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
:onaer  ?  If  the  penalties  provided  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
sections  of  this  chapter,  and  in  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  preceding 
■^pter,  are  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of  prevention,  and  your 
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Or  « 

otamnittee  see  no  reason  to  doubt  tiiat  tbey  axe  bo,  how  are  we  to  justify 
the  capital  panisbment  of  any  crime  against  property  ?  Tour  committee 
do  not  know  of  an/  instance  in  which  the  crimes  specified  in  those  see* 
tions  were  committed  clearly  because  a  severer  punishment  was  hot 
provided  for  them,  but  there  are  very  numerous  instances  on  record 
where  the  crimes  of  arson,  burglary,  and  robbery  have  been  followed  by 
murder  undoubtedly  because  they  were  punishable  with  death. 

■The  further  we  pursue  this  comparison,  the  stronger  evidence  shall  we 
accumulate,  that  capital  punishment  is  not  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  any  crime  against  property^  By  the  sixth  section  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth,  if  any  person  with  malicious  intent  to  mmm 
or  disfigure  another,  should  cut  off  his  legs,  arms,  nose,  and  ears,  cut  out 
his  tongue,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  what  punishment  is  assigned  to  him? 
A  fine  not  exceeding  two  thouswd  dollars,  or  not  more  than  ten  years 
in  the  state  prison,  or  not  more  than  three  years  in  the  county  jaiL  Is 
that  amount  cf  money  which  a  man  carries  about  him,  of  more  value  to 
him  than  all  his  limbs  and  organs  ?  Or  does  it  stand  more  in  need  of 
the  protection  of  the  law  ?  Or  is  life  more  endangered  by  taking  money 
with  intent  to  kill  if  resisted,  than  by  tearing  out  the  tongue  and  eyes 
with  the  same  intent  to  kill  if  resisted  ?  Let  this  question' be  answered 
by  considering  the  comparative  probability  of  a  desperate  resistance  in 
the  two  cases.  Or,  again,  is  he  a  more  dangerous  member  of  souiety 
who  takes  away  the  pocket-book,  than  he  who  tears  out  the  tongue  and 
eyes  ?  Yet  the  statute  against  maiming  has  stood  unaltered  since  the 
reviMon  of  1805,  and  has  been  efiectual  for  its  purpose,  the  more  so,  no 
doubt,  because  it  was  not  so  severe  as  to  leave  the  offender  to  hope  that 
it  would  not  be  enforced.  The  fine  mentioned  in  this  sectTon  was  intro- 
duced by  the  commissioners. 

In  the  seventh  section  of  the  same  chapter,  the  punishment  for  an 
assault  with  intent  to  murder,  is  fixed  to  be  a  fine  not  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars,  not  more  than  ten  years  in  the  State  prison,  or  not 
more  than  two  years  in  the  county  jail.  This  must  be  at  least  as  severe 
as  public  sentimentreqnires,  for  as  the  law  has  stood  for  more  than  tlur^ 
years,  the  term  in  state  prison  could  not  exceed  four  years,  and  the 
fine  has  been  added  by  the  commissioners.  By  the  tenth  section,  if  one 
armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon  assaulte  another  with  intent  to  murder, 
he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  state  prison  not  more  than  twenty  years. 
By  these  assaults,  the  Ufe,  being  the  object  aimed  at,  is  put  in  greater 
peril  than  in  arson,  burglary,  or  robbery,  where  the  object  aimed  at  is 
only  property,  yet  a  punishment  far  short  of  perpetual  imprisonment  is 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  life  against  such  attempts,  and  no  one 
complains  that  it  is  less  than  it  should  be.  The  bad  prssions  and  the 
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i^y|^essness  wHch  occasion  assaxtlts  with  inteut  to  murder,  are  of  course 
jtisi  same  with  those  which  produce  actual  murders,  so  that,  if  the  pua-* 
i^bment  of  death  is  the  only  terror  effectual  to  suppress  those. passionsy 
or  if  the  murderer  is  to  be  executed,  because,  having  proved  that  he  has 
a  disposition  to  kill,  society  cannot  be  safe  while  he  is  alive,  then  these 
smalts  should  be  punished  with  death  for  the  same  reason  as  murder, 
and  with  much  more  reason  than  the  three  crimes  against  property  which 
we  have  been  considering.  But  it  will  be  said,  and  justly  said,  these 
assaults  should  be  punished  less  severely  than  murder,  that  the  criminal 
may  not  be  made  desperate,  but  may  have  an  opportunity  and  a  motive 
to  pause  while  it  is  uncompleted.  If  this  argument  is  good  for  any  thing, 
it  applies  with  much  greater  force  to  the  three  capital  crimes  against 
property.  There  is  more  chance  that  a  burglar  or  a  robber  will  stop 
abort  of  murder,  if  the  punishments  are  different,  and  if  the  law  does  not 
ojjge  him  to  kill  by  the  hope  of  securing  his  own  life,  than  that  the  in- 
tended murderer  wiU  stop  short  of  his  intent,  after  he  has  made  the 
aasaolt,  from  which  the  fear  of  death  did  not  deter  him. 

By  section  eighth  of  the  same  chapter,  a  person  attempting  to  murder 
by  poisoning,  drowning,  or  strangling  another,  shall  be  imprisoned  five 
yipars  in  the  state  prison,  or  fined  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  sent  to  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  two  years ;  and  by  section 
eighteenth,  he  who  shall  mingle  poison  with  food  or  medicine,  or  wilfdUy 
poison  a  spring,  well,  or  reservoir  of  water,  with  intent  to  kill,  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  state  prison  not  more  than  two  years,  or  fined  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars.  Which,  then,  most  deserves  the  care  of 
thfl  law,  property  or  life  ?  For  it  cannot  be,  that  life  itself  is  more  en- 
dangered where  it  is  not  aimed  at,  than  in  the  poisoning  of  the  spring 
which  supplies  a  whole  neighborhood,  or  of  the  medicine  which  the  sick 
man  swallows  without  suspicion.  But  the  law  has  guarded  the  purse 
with  more  jealousy  than  life,  or  even  than  that  which  is  dearer  than  life, 
&r  by  the  fifteenth  section,  an  assault  upon  a  woman  with  intent  to 
violate  her  honor,  which  may  be  committed  with  intent  to  kill  if  resisted, 
or,  even  if  not  resisted,  is  punished  by  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of 
tite  court,  or  by  fine. 

But  a  still  more  striking  contrast  is  furnished  by  the  law  of  man- 
Blaiighter,  the  wisdoij.  of  which  is  not  impeached.  If  one  kills  another, 
voluntarily  and  without  justification,  but  upon  sudden  passion  without 
previous  malice,  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  chapter  last  referred  to,  he  is 
to  be^pnnished,  not  with  death,  but  with  a  fine,  or  imprisonment  in  the 
Miats  prison,  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  in  the  csounty  jail^  not  more 
?fean,  three  years.  If  the  same  extenuating  circumstances  exist  in  cases 
•jf  arson,  burglary,  or  robbery,  they  do  not  change  the  denomination  of 
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tlxo  crirao,  or  aiminish  tho  punishment.  Suppose  a  desporato  man  jasfe 
mind  at  a  gaming-taWe,  meets  ono  who  envnges  hm\  by  bitter  reproaches, 
and  then,  provoked  by  an  angry  answer,  cfcrikes  Mm.  If  in  his  fury  he 
ohould  seize  this  roan,  snatch  from  him  his  pocketbook,  and  fly,  having 
about  him  a  dagger  which  ho  does  not  use,  but  only  threatens  to  draw; 
this  is  highway  robbery,  punishable  with  death.  If  he  had  drawn  hia 
dagger  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  this  would  have  been  only  man- 
slaughter,  and  the  punishment  mad©  as  light  as  the  court  see  fit  to  make 
it.  The  law,  therefore,  counsels  an  angij  man  to  wreak  his  revenge 
upon  life  and  not  upon  property,  which  in  such  cases  it  holds  more 

sacred.  ->  i. 

How  are  these  inconsistencies  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  observationo 

of  Dr.  Johnson  may  throw  some  light  upon  them,  and  deserve  to  be 
quoted  f^Tso  for  their"  applicability  to  the  subject  gencmlly.  "It  has 
been  always  the  practice,"  says  the  great  moralist, «  when  any  particular- 
species  of  robbery  becomes  prevalent  and  common,  to  endeavor  its  sup 
pr«ssion  by  capital  denunciation.  By  this  practice  capital  inflictions  arc 
maltiplied,and.crimes  very  different  in  their  degrees  of  enormity,  are 
equally  subjected  to  the  severest  punishment  that  man  has  the  power  of 
exerdaing  upon  man.  This  method  has  long  been  tried,  but  tried  with 
so  little  success,  that  rapine  and  violence  are  hourly  increasing ;  yet  few 
seem  to  despair  of  its  efficacy,  and  of  those  who  employ  thek  specula- 
tions upon  the  present  corruption  of  the  people,  some  propose  the  intro- 
duction  of  more  horrid,  Kngering,  and  terrific  punishments;  some  are 
indiaed  to  accelerate  the  executions,  some  to  discourage  pardons;  and 
all  seem  to  think  that  lenity  has  given  confidence  to  wickedness,  and  that 
we  can  only  be  rescued  from  the  talons  of  robbery  by  infleSble  rigoi 
and  sanguinary  justice."   (This  was  in  1751.) 

Yet  since  the  right  of  setting  an  uncertain  and  arbitrary  value  upon 
life  has  been  disputed,  and  since  the  esperience  of  past  times  gives  m 
Httle  reason  to  hope  that  any  reformation  will  be  effected  by  a  periodi- 
cal havoc  of  OUT  feUow-beings,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  useless  to  consider 
what  consequences  might  arise  from  i^ehucationa  of  the  law,  and  a  more 
rational  and  equitable  adaptation  of  penalties  to  offences.  To  equal  rob- 
bery with  murder,  is  to  reduce  murder  to  robbery,  to  confound  in  com- 
mon  minds  the  gradations  of  iniquity,  and  incite  the  commission  of  a 
greater  crime  to  prevent  the  detection  of  a  less.  If  only  murder  were 
punished  with  death,  very  few  robbers  would  stain  their  hands  in  blood? 
bat  when  by  the  last  act  of  cruelty  ao  new  danger  is  incurred,  and 
greater  security  may  bo  obtained,  upon  what  principle  shall  we  bid  them 

forbear?  i  f 

From  the  conviction  of  the  inequality  of  the  punishment  to  the  ot- 
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fence,  proceeds  tlie  frequent  eolicitetion  of  pardons.  They  who  wouH 
rejoice  atXha  correction  of  a  thief,  are  yet  ahockecl  ,at  the  thought  of  do- 
etroying  him.  His  crime  ohrinlis  to  nothing  compared  with  his  misery ; 
mA  eeirerity  defeats  itself  by  exciting  pity. 

The  gibbet,  indeed,  certainly  disables  those  who  die  upon  it  from  in- 
festing the  community ;  but  their  death  seems  not  to  contribute  more  to 
the  reformation  of  their  associates  than  any  other  method  of  eiaparation. 
A  thief  seldom  passes  much  of  his  time  in  recollection  or  anticipation, 
but  from  robbery  hastens  to  riot,  and  from  riot  to  robbery ;  nor  when 
the  g'.'ave  closes  upon  his  companion,  has  any  other  care  but  to  find 
another. 

The  frequency  of  capital  punishments,  therefore,  rarely  hinders  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  but  naturally  and  commonly  prevents  its  detec- 
tion, and  is,  if  we  proceed  only  upon  prudential  principles,  chiefly  for 
iiiat  reason  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  may  be  urged  by  casuists  and 
politsdans,  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  as  they  can  never  think  that  to 
pick  the  pocket  and  to  pierce  the  heart  are  equally  criminal,  will  scarce- 
ly believe  that  two  malefactors  so  diflTerent  in  guilt,  can  be  justly  doomed 
to  the  same  punishment ;  nor  is  the  necessity  of  submitting  the  conscience 
to  human  laws  so  plainly  evinced,  so  clearly  stated,  or  so  generally 
allowed,  but  that  the  pious,  the  tender,  and  the  just  will  always  scruple 
to  concur  with  the  community  in  an  act  which  their  private  judgment 
^not  approve. 

He  who  knows  not  how  often  rigorous  laws  produce  total  impunity, 
and  how  many  crimes  are  concealed  and  forgotten  for  fear  of  hurrying 
tlie  offender  to  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  repentance,  has  conversed 
veiy  little  with  mankind.  And  whatever  epithets,  of  reproach  or  con- 
tempt this  compassion  may  incur,  from  those  who  confound  cruelty  with 
iinncese,  I  know  not  whether  any  wise  man  would  wish  it  less  powerful 
or  less  extensive. 

All  laws  against  wickedness  are  ineffectual,  unless  some  will  infona, 
aad  some  will  prosecute ;  but  till  we  mitigate  the  penalties  for  mere  vio- 
lations of  property,  information  will  always  be  hated  and  prosecution 
dreaded.  The  heart  of  a  good  man  cannot  but  recoil  at  the  thought  of 
punishing  a  slight  injury  with  death ;  especially  when  he  remembers  that 
th6  thief  might  have  procured  safety  by  another  crime,  from  which  he 
was  restrained  only  by  his  remaining  virtue. 

The  obligations  to  assist  the  exercise  of  public  justice,  are  indeed 
strong ;  but  they  will  certainly  be  overpowered  by  tenderness  for  life. 
What  is  punished  with  severity,  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  adequate  retri- 
foaHon,  will  be  seldom  discovered ;  and  multitudes  will  be  suffered  to  ad- 
Tsa^  from  crime  to  crime,  till  they  deserve  death,  because  if  they  had 
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|>©en  sooner  prosecuted,  they  would  have  suffered  death  before,  they 
deserved  it.  . 

:  The  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More,  chancellor  of  England  more  thaa 
tiire©  hundred  years  ago,  expressed  a  decided  opinion  against  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  for  crimes  against  property.  « It  seems  to  me  a  very, 
imjust  thing,"  says  he, « to  take  away  a  man's  life  for  a  little  money ;  for 
iK>thing  in  the  world  can  be  of  equal  value  with  a  man's  life.   And  if  it 
is  8ud  that  it  is  not  for  the  money  that  one  suffers,  but  for  his  breaking 
the  law,  I  must  say,  extreme  justice  is  an  extreme  injury ;  for  we  ought 
not  to  approve  of  these  terrible  laws  that  make  the  smallest  offence  cap- 
ital, nor  of  that  opmion  of  the  stoics,  that  makes  all  crimes  equal;  as  if 
there  were  no  difference  to  be  made  between  the  killing  a  man  and  the 
teMng  his  purse,  between  which,  if  we  examine  things  impartially,  there 
is  no  Ukeness  nor  proportion.   God  has  commanded  us  not  to  kill ;  and 
shall  Wi8  kiU  so  easily  for  a  little  money  ?  €rod  having  taken  from  us  the 
right  of  disposing  of  our  own  or  of  other  people's  lives,  if  it  is  pretended 
il^  the  mutual  consent  of  men  in  making  laws  frees  people  from  the 
oUigadon  of  the  divine  law,  and  bo  makes  murder  &  lawful  action ;  what 
» thtt  but  to  give  a  preference  to  human  laws  before  the  divine  ?  Tf  a 
xt^er  sees  that  his  danger  is  the  same,  if  he  is  convicted  of  theft,  as  if 
lie  were  guilty  of  murder,  this  will  naturally  indte  hun  to  ^  the  per* 
son  whom  otherwise  he  would  only  have  robbed ;  since,  if  the  punishment 
is  the  same,  there  is  more  security  and  less  danger  of  discovery,  when 
Jm5  ibaA  can  beat  make  it  is  put  out  of  the  way ;  so  that  terrifymg  thieves 
tfio  much  provoke  them  to  cruelty."   He  also  represents  John  Morton, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  predecessor  in  the  office  of  chancellor,  and 
the  principal  adviser  of  Henry  VH.,  "a  man  not  less  venerable  for  his 
wisdom  and  virtues  than  for  his  high  character,  eminently  skilled  in  the 
law,  and  of  a  vast  understanding,  whose  excellent  talents  were  improved 
by  study  and  experience,"  as  remarking  that  an  experiment  might  be 
made  of  substituting  hard  labor  for  death;  "and  if  it  did  not  succeed, 
the  worst  won''''  be,  to  execute  the  sentence  on  the 'condemned  persons 
at  last.^  This  experiment  he  did  not  believe  «  would  be  either  unjust, 
inconvenient,  or  at  all  dangerous,"  an  opinion  in  which  his  Excellent^ 
the  Governor,  in  hb  observations  already  quoted,  concurs. 

This  branch  of  our  subject  is  practically  important.  From  Novem- 
ber, 1813,  to  January,  1831,  there  were  eighteen  persons  ordered  for 
execution,  under  our  State  laws.  Of  these,  two  committed  suicide  in 
pmon,  and  sixteen  were  hanged.  Eight  were  executed  for  crimes  other 
than  murder,  being  just  half  Uie  number  of  sufferers.  ^ 
Of  the  crime  against  female  honor,  we  shall  say  but  few  words.  It  is 
now  generally  unpunished,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  capital  con- 
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yi^on.  When  we  consider  the  tremendous  power  which  tMs  law  would 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  bad  and  revengeful  woman,  if  jurors  were  nol 
imwilliDg  to  convict,  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  reluctance.  There  is 
generally  but  one  witness;  and  the  acquittal  of  the  accneed  after  her  tes- 
timooj  has  been  heard,  where  it  is  clear  and  conclusive,  seena  to  add  a 
new  burden  of  dishonor  to  a  wrong  already  too  great  to  be  endured; 
while  a  conviction  and  execution  only  agonizes  the  injured  party  with 
the  idea,  that  through  her  instrumentality,  a  wretch  has  been  prematurely 
launched  into  eternity,  and  that  the  outrage  she  has  suffered,  and  the 
evidence  she  has  given,  which  she  would  wish  to  be  buried  in  oblivion, 
are  the  subjects  of  general  conversation,  perhaps  of  misconstruction,  cer- 
tainly of  levity  and  ribaldry  among  the  abandoned  and  vidons  through 
a  wide  region.  The  mere  chance  of  loss  of  life,  which  a  soldier  will 
brave  for  sixpence  a  day,  and  which  cannot  prevent  a  crime  carried  on 
as  deliberately  as  larceny,  and  for  as  small  temptation,  cannot  have  much 
effiBci  in  restKuning  those  insensible  to  higher  motives.  An  execution 
which  took  place  at  Worcester,  for  this  crime,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1825,  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  an  attempt,  by  a  brother  of  the 
criminal,  to  commit  the  same  crime  for  which  his  relative  had  just  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  his  life.  The  experience  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
France,  does  not  show  that  the  fear  of  death  is  a  preventive  of  this 
erime,  but  does  show,  that  capital  punishment  for  the  offence  often  causes 
the  murder  of  the  victim  of  the  outrage.  Several  cases  of  this  effect 
have  been  known  in  the  United  States ;  and  one  not  long  ago  excited 
'  maeh  attention  in  a  neighboring  State.  To  substitute  a  punishment 
which  would  not  lead  to  murder,  and  which  being  more  likely  to  be  in- 
flicted, would  be  more  effectual,  would  be  a  most  salutary  reform. 

Ihe  crime  of  treason,  under  monarchical  governments,  and  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  arbitrary  power,  has  been  mf^ifled  into  guilt  of  the  m<»t 
malignant  dye.  But  a  littie  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the  various 
SQvolotions  recorded  in  history,  will  show  ns  that  treason  and  patriotism 
have  often  been  convertible  terms,  and  that  it  depends  upon  the  failure 
vr  the  success  of  his  undertaking  whether  the  adventurer  shall  be  crowned 
Ivitfa  laurel  or  branded  with  infamy,  so  far  as  government  is  the  dispenser 
of  good  and  evil  fame.  More  and  Fisher,  Sidney  and  Russel,  died  the 
death  of  traitors ;  while  Henry  Tudor  ascended  the  throne,  and  Crom- 
well attuned  a  power  greater  than  that  of  many  kings.  Key,  and  Labe- 
dsffese  perished  for  adhering  to  the  army  and  the  nation  ag^st  a  fam- 
ily hated  by  both,  while  m^  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XYL 
irere  honored  with  offices  of  the  highest  trust  under  his  legitimate  suo- 
eessor.  Biego  was  sent  to  a  scaffold  because  a  revolution  had  turned  and 
>  "lone  backward,  as  Waslungton,  Htmcock,  and  A^Uuns  might  have  been 
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otTPS  fe<l  mi  inomplsed,  Treason  ihm  is  tlio  crimo  of  being  defeated 
ia  a  struggle  with  tho  government,  whctber  wrongfully  undertaken,  or 
in  a  just  and  holy  causo.  «  The  Hangadans  were  called  rebels  first/* 
Bftys  Lord  Boliogbmko,  "for  no  other  refisoa  tbo«  this,  that  twoy  would 
m%  be  slaves."  TekelS  and  the  maleconteiats  demanded  tJiio  prv?^c-^Tatioa 
of  their  anmsnft  piivileges,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  convocr>f'on  of 
a  free  parliament  What  prfseiBO  proportion  of  all  the  treacoao  ever 
committed  have  been  of  the  eame  character  might  be  diiRcult  to  deteiw 
jnine,  bat  it  ia  certainly  very  largo. 

For  this  offcacs,  tho  mosfe  cniel  tortnrea  have  been  inflicted  upon  tho 
miserable  vicUms  of  tyranny.  Sycophantic  and  corrupt  legislators  and 
Jndgea  had  eo  far  enlarged  and  extended  its  definition,  that  at  some  pe< 
xiode  of  English  history,  a  man  could  hardly  tell  what  actions  of  his  life 
might  mt  be  interpreted  to  amount  to  conctractivo  treason.  Under 
Henry  VIIL,  dipping  an  English  shilling,  or  believing  that  the  king  was 
lawfully  married  to  one  of  lus  wives,  was  no  less  than  high  treason. 
The  heart  of  the  offender  waa  torn  out  from  his  living  body,  dashed  in 
his  face,  and  then  burnt ;  but  the  punishment  was  too  shocking  to  be  de- 
^cHbed  in  all  its  horrid  details.  It  was  inflicted  upon  prince  David,  a 
Welsh  patriot,  In  the  reign  of  Edward  First,  in  1283,  and  continued  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land  for  about  five  hundred  years  ailerwards,  until  Sir 
Samuel  Bomilly,  to  whom  the  British  nation  is  indebted  for  other  mello* 
mttons  in  their  criminal  «)de,  and  for  his  disinterested  and  unwearied 
eSbftB  to  effect  reforms  which  he  did  not  live  to  witness,  by  his  eloquence 
snd  weiight  of  diaracter  was  able  to  abolish  the  most  revoIUng  of  the 
barbs  ities  it  included.  It  was  frequently  inflicted,  during  that  long  pe* 
riod,  for  having  been,  during  a  dvil  war,  faithful  to  an  unfortunate 
king ;  or  for  having  spoken  freely  on  the  doubtful  right  of  the  conquer* 
or."  Such  a  kw  was  suuei:6d  to  rcmoia  ia  fcrcs  vLvo  csntorie?,  as  if  to 
warn  mankind  how  ea^ly  the  most  execrable  example  may  be  intro* 
dnced,  and  wiih  what  difficulty  a  country  is  poriSed  from  its  debasing 
inflaence. 

In  this  Commonwedih  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  treason  is, 
by  judidal  con&tructlon,  extended  beyond  its  proper  limits.  With  n&  h 
consists  in  levying  war  against  the  CommonwealUi,  or  in  adhering  to  the 
enemies  thereof,  giving  them  aid  and  ooxnfort.  Onr  Revised  Stattitea 
adopted  this  definition  G^m  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Ko 
State  of  tMs  Union  needs  a  treason  law,  for  in  every  case  likely  to  arise; 
the  federal  law  will  be  applicable  snf&dmt,  la  a  collision  between 
ft  State  and  the  federal  government  in  me  of  rebellion,  oi^ganizcdund^ 
the  State  authorises,  a  State  treason  law  would  come  into  action.  Usd^ 
Its  provisions,  the  maa  who  adhered  to  Ms  oath  of  alleglaneo  to  the 
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UnUcd  Stotcs,  ttjSglut  bo  hanged  for  hia  fidelity,  whflo  in  rotaliatfoiv  bo 
tsrlio  oboyed  the  Btato  auilioritiea  migliit  be  batjged  bj  ftbo  general  go¥- 
cffnraont  for  treason  against  them.  If  it  is  wis©  to  anticipate  and  prcK 
vide, for  Bucb  ft  state  of  things,  then  a  State  treason  law  may  bo  expe- 
dient, otherwieo  it  would  soem  to  be  unnecessary. 

If  a  law  against  treason  be  needed,  still  there  is  no  need  that  ttie  pun- 
ishment should  bo  capital.  The  class  of  men  who  take  the  lead  in  such 
enterprises  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  death ;  but  the  prospect 
of  it  only  makes  them  more  desperate,  after  they  have  once  embarked.  The 
government  cannot  go  through  the  judicial  forms,  and  execute  the  sen- 
tence against  a  traitor,  while  ho  continues  to  bo  dangerous :  after  the 
danger  is  over,  they  may,  but  it  would  then  be  a  gratuitous  cruelty. 

in  preparing  the  Eeviaed  Statutes,  we  have  gone  back  to  revive  the 
Btfttote  of  1777,  enacted  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  which 
WR8  never  before  reenacted  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
1780.  The  first  treason  law  in  the  colony,  our  ancestors  enacted  in 
1678,  the  year  of  the  popish  plot,  to  show  their  abundant  loyalty,  "  that 
whatsoever  person  within  this  jurisdiction  shall  compass,  imagine,  or  in- 
tend the  death  or  destruction  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  whom 
jUoughty  God  preserve,  with  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  or  to  deprive 
or  depose  him  from  the  style,  honor,  or  kingly  name  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  England,  or  of  any  other  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  *  »  ®  « 
shfill  suffer  the  pains  of  death."  This  sovereign  lord  was  the  dissolute 
and  depraved  Charles  II.,  already  stained  with  the  blood  of  some  of 
New  England's  best  friends.  This  law  grew  out  of  the  same  excitement 
wMch  produced,  and  was  further  inflamed  by  the  peijuries,  forever  in- 
Itoous,  of  Doctor  Titus  Oates.  One  hundred  years  afterwards  it  was 
law,  that  if  any  one  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  George  III.  attempted 
to  resist  those  who  were  depriving  their  sovereign  lord  of  a  very  consi- 
derable part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  should  suffer  the  pains  of  death : 
UtQS  not  merely  repealing  the  former  law,  but  decreeing  death  to  those 
who  should  act  under  it  In  1696,  a  statute  enlarged  the  definition  of 
^mon,  80  as  to  include  imagining  the  death  of  the  queen,  or  of  the 
heir  app«arent,  or  counterfeiting  the  king's  great  seal,  or  privy  seal,  or 
Q:^  seal  of  the  province. 

•  In  1786,  there  were  several  convictions  of  treason,  the  last  that  have 
occurred  in  this  State.  The  State  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  and 
^  was  almost  every  town  and  parish  in  it  j  the  debts  due  from  individ- 
3^  were  immense ;  there  was  a  general  relaxation  of  manners,  a  decay 
^  trade,  a  scarcity  of  money,  mutual  distrust,  a  universal  want  of  con- 
Meace  tmd  credit,  the  natural  consequences  of  an  eight  years'  war.  The 
Itees  gra&ted  for  State  purposes  for  1786,  amounted  to  $1,088,097.54. 
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Sie  texablo  property  of  the  Coiamon\realtli  ^aa  probably  lesa'^ban  oaa 
Mih  of  its  present  value.  Including  the  inhabitants  of  Maine,  tbe  popu* 
lation  was  less  than  the  present  number  in  this  State  alone.  A  State 
tax  of  five  millions  of  dollars  low,  would  bo  much  less  onerous  than  the 
tax  of  1786.  Sncji  were  the  causes  of  the  discontent  which  ripened  into 
Shay'a  rebellion.  Although  Shay  embadied  eleven  hundred  men,  it 
was  quelled  with  the,  loss  of  very  few^  livTes ;  notwithstanding  the  convio- 
tions,  no  executions  followed,  and  the  Commonwealth  has  enjoyed  in- 
teraal  quiet  fifty  years.-  If^ these  misguided  men  had  been  dealt  with 
after  the  fashion  of  the"  old  world,  and  half  tho  Commonwealth  clothed 
in  monming  by  the  execution  of  the  law,  could  this  happy  result  have 
ensued  ?  The  bitter  feelings  of  resentment  implanted  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  had  lost  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  friends,  and  relatives,  dear  to 
their  hearts,  and  victim's  of  a  popular  delusion,  would  have  long  survived 
the  occasion  which  gave  them  birth.  This  spirit  of  revenge  would  have 
hurst  out  in  another  insurrection,  perhaps  successful,  as  soon  as  circum* 
stances  conspired  to  favor  it.  Had  Massachusetts  been  involved  in  a 
series  of  civil  commotions,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  federal 
OonstitQtion  would  have  been  adopted,  and  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  this  nation  without  the  federal  union,  we  may  conjecture  from 
the  anarchy,  and  ceaseless  wars,  and  frequent  despoUsms,  of  all  the 
teagued  republics  of  our  own  or  former  ages.  The  paternal  conduct  of 
ovat  government  allayed  the  passions  of  those  implicated  in  the  affair, 
and  reconciled  all  to  a  patienf  endurance,  until  better  ^es,  of  evils  which 
could  not  he  at  once  removed.  Many  doubted,  then,  whether  mercy  or 
severity  would  be  the  better  policy.  The  result  has  settled  that  question^ 
Your  committee  suggest,  respectfully,  whether  it  be  wise  and  prudent  to 
place  in  the  bands  of  government  an  instrument,  which  in  a  period  of 
excitement  may  be  employed  to  indict  a  lasting  injury,  and  which  can 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  necessary  or  useful.  Either  the 
State  treason  law  should  be  struck  from  the  statutes  endrely,  or  the 
crime  should  cease  to  be  capital. 

X  The  case  of  wilful  murder  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  hang  the  murderer  in  order  to  guard  society  against  him,  and  to 
I  prevent  him  from  repeating  the  crime.   If  it  were,  we  should  hang  the 
j  maniac,  who  is  tho  most  dangerous  murderer.  >>Society  may  defend  itself 
j  l*i^;other  means  than  by  destroying  life.  Massachusetts  can  build  prisons 
s^ng  enough  to  secure  the  community  forever  against  convicted  felonsi 
^ -  Some  nSi  justify  capital  punishment  on  the  ground  that  it  may  pre- 
c^Went  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  by  odiers ;  a  most  sbocking  sort  of 
experimenting  upon  human  nature,  to  kill  one  man  in  order  to  reform  id't 
i^onfirm  the  virtue  of  another^  This  idea  seems  to  involve  an  absutd^ 
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tat  ml  ftwM  pervotsion  of  all  moml  reasoning.  Of  all  tlio  means  of 
exerting  a  good  moral  influence  upon  society,  that  of  shedding  human 
Wood  would  seem  to  bo  the  wildest  and  the  woiBt  that  has  evep  beeni 
reebrted  to  by  reformers  and  philanthropista  I 

^But  if  any  thing  can  be  judged  by  histoiy,  observation,  and  experience, 
it  has  long  been  demonstrated  that  crimes  are  not  diminished,  but,  on  tho 
contrary,  increased  by  capital  puni8hmentSti,,j|^Vhenever  iand  whefever 
punishmenta  have  been  severe,  cruel,  and  vindictive,  then,  and  there, 
crime  has  most  abounded^  They  aro  mutually  cause  tmd  effect.  If 
savero  punishments  do  not  tend  direcdy  to  produce  the  very  crimes  for 
which  they  are  inflicted,  as  in  some  cases  it  may  be  shown  statistically 
that  they  have  done,  they  indirectly,  by  ministering  to  bad  passions,  and 
diminishing  the  natural  sensibility  of  man  for  the  suflerings  of  his  fellow 
inati,  induce  that  hardness  of  heart  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  com- 
jaission  of  the  most  ferocious  acta  of  violence.  ZUnder  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment have  severe  corporal  punishments/  frequently  and  publicly 
'  adiministered,  improved  the  public  morals.   The  spectacle  of  capital 
paiushments  is  most  barbarizing;  and  promotive  of  cruelty  and  a  disre- 
gard of  lifft^^  Whoever  sees  life  taken  away  by  violent  means  experi- 
ences a  dimmution  of  that  instinctive  horror  which  for  wise  purposes  i7e  j 
are  made  to  feel  at  the  thought  of  death.  Let  tho  idea  of  crime,  horribleg 
cnmei  be  indissolably  and  universally  associated  with  the  voluntaryl 
fiind  deliberate  destruction  of  life  under  whatever  pretext.  Whoeverl 
strengthens  this  association  in  the  public  pind,  does  more  to  preyentl 
mnrders  than  any  punishment,  with  whatever  aggravation  of  tortur^j'J 
am  effect  through  fear.  The  denomination  of  Friends  have  alw&y9  been- . 
educated  in  this  idea,  and  among  them  murders  are  unknown.  The 
strongest  safeguard  of  life,  is  its  sanctity ;  and  this  sentiment  every  ex^ 
cation  diminishes.  . 

That  the  fear  of  death  has  not  that  effect  on  criminals  whicb  a  mere 
theorist  might  suppose,  is  well  known  to  'every  practical  observer. 
Bobberies  are  planned  under  the  gallows,  by  the  accomplices  of  the 
snflferer  in  his  last  crime.  Mr.  Dymond  relates  the  story  of  a  maii  We- 
cated  for  uttering  forged  bank  notes,  whose  body  was  delivtrred  to  his  i 
fricncls.  With  the  corpse  lying  on  a  bed  before  them,  they  were  seized  in  ^ 
the  act  of  carrying  on  the  same  traffic,  and  the  officer  coming  upon  thetn 
BSiddenly,  the  widow  thrust  a  bundle  of  the  bills  into  the  mouth  of  her 
dead  husband  for  concealment  A  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,^ 

their  excellent  report  made  last  year  upon  this  subject,  remark,  that 
^  those  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  affect  solemnly,  and  from  whom 
^^ihave  the  most  reason  to  fear  crime,  make  the  day  of  public  execution 
^:%y  of  drunkenness  and  profanity.   Theso,  with  their  attendant  yices, 
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iqtiflfreslirtp  end  fighting,  vrcre  caiTied  to  miclt  an  extent  in  Augustn,  (nt 
Sa^fs  execntion,)  tlint  it  became  nccecsairy  for  tbo  police  to  interfere^ 
and  the  jai!,  whicli  had  just  been  empticiS  of  a  murderer,  threw  open  ita 
doors  to  receive  tboso  who  cot^o  to  profit  by  the  Bolemn  sceco  of  a  poMtc 
execution."   The  circamstancea  preceding  the  execution  of  Prescott,  at 
Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  a  few  months  ago,  xlluBtratB  tho  moral 
effect  of  tho  law.  The  riot  of  a  mob  thirsting  for  his  blood,  and  desirous 
to  tsike  revenge  with  their  own  hands,  rather  than  lose  tho  sppctacle  of 
that  wretch's  last  agonies,  resulted  in  tho  death  of  a  tender  wife,  daughter, 
and  mother,  for  whoso  known  danger  tho  revengers  of  blood,  in  tbeir 
fury,  felt  no  pity.   Such  examples  must  have  a  fearfully  hardeniug 
Jdfect :  the  spectators  go  away  with  their  virtuous  sensibility  lessened, 
Ttheir  hearts  more  callous,  and  withi  less  power  of  resistance,  if  any  strong 
|to3sptatJoa  shall  urge  them  to  a  deed  of  blood. 

That  hanging  adds  no  new  terrors  to  that  death  which  all  must  sooner 
or  meet,  is  evident  from  its  having  become  so  common  a  mode  of 
snidde,  for  which  purpose  it  was  almost  unknown  among  the  ancients. 
Hot  only  the  mode  is  borrowed,  but  the  act  itself  is  often  8u^sted,froia 
Imblio  executions.  Often,  very  oflen  has  it  happened,  that  an  execution 
been  followed  on  the  next  day,  or  within  n  few  weeks  by  suicides 
afiqifmg^  those  who  witnessed  the  sc^ne.  It  cannot  be  expected,  therefore, 
iSiBX  it  should  have  any  peculiar  virtue  to  deter  from  crime ;  least  of  all 
from  that  crime  for  wluch  it  steels  the  breast,  and  braces  up  the  nerves.  \ 
f  Very  lately,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  day  on  which  a  inan  Was  ex-  ) 
^ted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  under  circumstances  of  pecuh'ar  crueU  ^ 
tf,  another  man,  near  the  place  of  execution,  murdered  his  wife  in  the 
Mune  manner ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  where  the 
crime  seems  to  have  hieen  directly  suggested  by  the  punishment  intended 
to  prevent  it.  Howard  tells  us  that  in  Denmark,  where  executions  are 
seldom  known,  women  guilty  of  child  murder  were  sent  to  the  spin- 
houses  for  life,  a  sentence  dreaded  so  much  more  than  death,  that  since 
the  change  the  crime  has  been  much  less  frequent.  He  also  noticed  the 
fact,  that  in  Amsterdam,  ihei%  had  not  been  a  hundred  executions  for  a 
hundred  years,  while  in  London  from  1749  to  1771,  there  were  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight,  or  nearly  thirty  a  year ;  yet  the  morals  of  Lon- 
don are  certainly  not  improved  in  proportionHand  the  English  are  be^ 
Coming  convinced,  by  experience,  that  it  is^not  by  the  prodigal  waste  of 
tho  blood  of  offenders  that  offences  are  to  fee  checked,  and  least  of -iiH^' 
those  high  crimes  springing  from  ungovernablo  passions,  or  a  depravity 
or  stupidity  beyond  the  reach  of  motives  not  competent  to  restrain  lesser 
criminals  from  lesser  guilt..  |  In  France  capital  punishments  do  not^^- 
niinish  the  numhei"  of  murders,  which  in  1831  amounted  to  two  bundled: 
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suitl  sfety-sovco,  Ti'liiJo  *be  average  of  &vc.  preceding  years  vfos  only 
Sv70  huadred  and  to'cnty-Eoven.  In  Pensiayivanta  mm  Ohio,  vrhcro  mur- 
eer  ia  the  only  crime  punished  with  death,  the  other  five  crimen  capitoil 
amoBg  MS  mo  "es  rare  as  anywhere  in  Christendom/'  jin  Maine,  foar 
of  ihcse  offences  have  ceased  to  he  capital,  with  such  favorahlo  results 
ibat  no  one  proposes  to  go  backward,  but  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to 
abolish  all  capital  punishments,  i  In  New  Hampshire,  where  they  pun- 
ish only  murder  and  treason  with  death,  the  proportion  of  convicts  to 
*|ie  Btate  prison  to  4he  population,  is  only  one  in  twelve  thousand  two 
liundred  and  eight,  while  in  Massachusetts,  with  six  capital  crimes,  it  is 
one  to  seven  thousand  and  sixteen.^iln  Tuscany,  while  there  were  no 
capital  punishments,  there  were  but  four  murders  in  twenty-five  years, 
while  in  Borne  there  were  twelve  times  that  number  in  a  single  year, 
■Jeath  bemg  the  penalty.4"tlnder  the  stem  severity  of  the  British  law, 
:mmes  have  increased  in  fourteen  years,  as  twenty-four  to  ten,  that  is 
■uiorethan  doubled!  Of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  convicts  under 
sentence  of  death,  Mr.  Roberts  found  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
had  attended  executions.  A  punishment  cannot  be  necessary  to  repress 
ihe  crime  of  murder,  which  has  not  so  strong  a  tendency  to  repress  it  as 
zQilder  punishments.  A  punishment  cannot  be  necessary  which  fosters 
the  propensities  which  occasion  murdef:| 

This  punishment  is  not  only  unnecessary  for  protection,  which  would 
■isem  to  be  its  only  Intimate  object,  but  so  crude  and  ill  considered 
ijtarebeen  the  opinicns  heretofore  entertained  upon  the  subject,  that  this 
soaumttee  feel  compelled  to  go  one  step  further,  and  urge,  that  it  is  not 
Jostifiable  for  revenge.  Tins  may  appear  to  some  snperfiuous,  bnt  there 
Is  strong  ground  to  believe,  that  the  vindictive  feelings  oSh  at  the  bottom 
sf  much  of  the  seal  manifested  in  favor  of  cruel  and  cnusual  punish- 
jaents,**  among  those  who  do  not  weigh  their  opinions  eo  carefully  as  the 
uiembers  of  this  house.  There  can  be  no  need  to  prove,  it  suffices  to 
^ggest,  that  revenge  is  an  unholy  passion,  itself  the  parent  of  many 
crimes,  oflen  of  the  crime  of  murder,  and  that  it  cannot  be  that  the  law 
aiiould  gratify  and  foster  in  the  breasts  of  men  the  spirit  of  demons. 
J^lie  law  should  be  wholly  passionless,  unbiassed  by  resentment  or  par- 
ity, sitting  in  calm  serenity  in  the  temple  of  justice,  to  mete  out  penal- 
lies  by  the  measure  of  absolute  necessity,  and  staying  the  hand  of  the 
^ngdoer:  thus,  and  thus  only,  should  it  guard  the  public  good,  and 
itrotect  individual  rights.  There  may  have  been  many  cases  where  gov- 
-^^ent  found  it  expedient  to  employ  revenge,  as  neW  r  a  other  bad  pas- 
-^008,  to  execute  its  decrees :  such  a  necessity  is  to  bo  regretted,  and  the 
Inraetice  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  necessity  ceases.  Encouraging  com- 
infomers  was  an  expedient  of  this  sort,  very  common  in  our  own 
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}r*'nr.,  but  It  I)r..a  bcca  ■^viselj  stricken  out  in  nlmost  every  instance  from 
tbo  Revised  Statutes.  Fixing  a  price  upon  the  head  of  a  refugee  was 
(Onco  thought  just  and  useful,  but  is  now  condemned.  Promising  pardon 
to  nn  accomplice,  to  induce  him  to  testify  against  his  fellow  criminal,  13 
a  use  now  made  of  the  treachery  which  is  despised  while  it  is  ilsed. 

In  n  state  of  nature,  every  man  revenges  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
the  injury  that  he  has  rec:!ived:  retaliation  is  the  only  rule  of  punish- 
ment. In  a  rude  state  of  society  these  practices  are  suffered  to  continue, 
becauBO  they  cannot  bo  prevented.   The  law  only  undertakes  to  restrict 
them  within  certain  limits,  and  to  forbid  their  most  cruel  excesses.  The 
legislator  who  should  enact  laws  which  presuppose  a  more  elevated  stand- 
ard of  morality,  would  find  that  public  opinion  did  not  sustain  him,  and 
that  his  statutes  would  remain  inoperative  and  useless.   It  has  been  ob- 
Ecnrcd,  that  among  a  people  hardly  yet  emerged  from  barbarity,  punish- 
ments should  be  most  severe,  as  strong  impressions  are  required ;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  minds  of  men  become  softened  by  their  intercourse  in 
society,  the  severity  should  be  diminished,  if  it  be  intended  that  the  ne- 
cessary relation  between  the  infliction  and  its  object  should  be  main- 
tainedt   For  this  reason,  the  indulgence  of  individual  revenge  is  much 
loss  m  evil  while  society  is  obliged  to  tolerate  it,  than  it  would  be  in  a 
later  stage,  when  it  might  be,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed.  We  must  carry 
t&ese  iims  with  us,  while  we  inquire  whether  regulations  promulgated 
in  the  infancy  of  our  race,  or  adapted  afterwards  to  a  peculiarly  stiff- 
seckcd  and  obdurate  people,  are  obligatory  upon  mankind  in  their  pre- 
sent rcfbcmcnt  and  civilization. 
V  Sundry  passages  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  have  been  adduced,  as  au- 
thorizing and  enjoining  capital  punishments.   These  injunctions  were 
addrcsi^cd  to  people  but  a  few  removes  from  the  condition  of  savages, 
and  almost  universally  addicted  to  the  most  heinous  acts  of  wickedness. 
For  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  their  great  lawgiver  wrote  them  the 
t  sanguinary  .precepts,  which  a  blind  attachment  to  antiquity  still  invokes, 
;  in  part,  though  all  of  them  unsuited  to  our  circumstances,  and  most  of 
them  unircreally  confessed  to  be  so    In  those  days,  when  the  constant 
exhibition  of  tho  most  stupendous  miracles  could  not  soften  their  adar 
mantine  hearts,  which  seem  to  have  been  almost  ?3.  hard  as  Pharaoh's, 
aor  subdue  that  stubborn  unbeHef  of  the  rebellious  Hebrews,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  feature  in  their  whole  amazing  history,  (see 
Nasibers,  chapter  x5,  «lso  chapter  xii,  10  and  11,  22/and  39  to  46,  also: 
chapter  xvi,  and  many  other  instances  from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,- 
down  to  tho  present  tisae,)  when,  after  the  carcasses  of  that  whole  "evUi 
^DgregaUon,**  even  sis  hundred  thoosand  footmen,  bad  fallen  in  th^j, 
wildemesj!  for  their  obdurate  impenitesce,  their  eons  grew  up  "an  in-. 
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cKfifise  of  sinful  men,"  and  took  no  warning  by  tho  plogues  in  whicli 
iheir  ffithora  perished,  it  is  obvious  wby  the  mo3t  terrible  national  judg- 
inenta  must  bo  denounced  upon  them,  for  their  national  sin3,  such  as  aro 
unheard  of  in  modem  history.  (Deuteronomy  iv.  24-28,  xxvii,  and 
ihreo  following  chapters,  —  utter  perdition ;  to  be  scattered  and  banished; 
their  land  to  become  brimstone  and  salt,  and  be  cursed  like  Sodom  and 
Somorrah ;  to  be  smitten  with  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  and  driven 
to  eat  their  own  children.)  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  severest  pun- 
ishments for  private  offences,  (stoning  to  death  and  burning  to  death,) 
though  they  might  be  necessary  to  produce  an  effei^t  ypon  a  character 
constituted  like  theirs,  are  not  therefore  suited  to  our  times,  when,  far 
from  exercising  a  salutary  influence,  they  would  universally  be  deemed 
degrading  and  demoralizing  spectacles.  In  those  days,  when  there  was 
}iO  king  in  Israel,  nor  any  other  government  capable  of  preserving  its 
Mthority,  and  maintaining  social  order,  when  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  (Judges  xvii.  6,  also  xxi.  25,)  it  would  have 
been  impracticable,  without  a  perpetual  miracle,  even  if  it  had  been  de- 
.^li^ble,  to  exclude  from  cases  of  crime  and  punishment  the  operation  of 
vevenge.  The  fact,  that  it  was  permitted,  and  legalized,  therefore,  does 
mot  famish  us,  who  can  exclude  that  passion,  with  a  profitable  example 
tot  imitation.  During  their  forty  years'  watiderin^  in  the  wilderness, 
through  the  long  period  of  anarchy  and  slavery,  alternately  prevailing, 
which  preceded  their  kings,  and  during  the  bloody  series  of  treasons, 
anccessful  rebellions,  civil  wars,  and  foreign  invasions,  which  followed 
first  assumption  of  the  royal  dignity,  and  ceased  not  till  the  final  de« 
:itraction  of  the  nation  under  those  awful  circumstances  so  often  foretold, 
Imprisonment  for  life,  or  even  for  a  term  of  years,  would  have  been  incon- 
Tenient  and  insecure :  nor  would  the  prison,  as  among  civilized  people, 
u8ve  inspired  the  beholders  with  a  wholesome  terror ;  amid  such  appal* 
iiog  scenes  as  fill  their  annals,  to  many  a  wretch  it  might  well  ^appeesr  a 
refuge  from  despair,  and  the  abode  of  peace.  There  was  then  no  fit 
substitute  for  capital  punishments,  and  they  were  resorted  to  almost  of 
necessity.  >^ut,  because  a  peculiar  people,  under  the  most  peculiar  cir- 
■jumstances,  by  as  express  an  interposition  of  heaven,  as  that  which,  di- 
''.  Fected  Abraham  to  ofier  up  Isaac,  were  commanded  to  punish  certain  y 
^'aes  with  death,  shall  we,  a  polished  and  humane  people,  whose  morttl  \ 
seasibility  is  deeply  wounded  by  the  spectacle,  under  circumstances  es-  i 
;  sentially  opposite  to  theirs,  without  warrant,  violate  tho  great  command, 
t&ich  says  to  the  legislator  as  well  as  to  the  subject,  ihou  sbalt  not  kiliE 
;  'JRiM  is  the  command  both  of  nature  and  of  revelation ;  it  grotrs  «mft  of 
fo'loca!  or  temporary  occasion,  bat  is  eternal  and  uniirersiil  in  the  ohUr 
^^on  it  imposes.  ,  How,  then,  dare  any  man  disobey  it  j       bavr  ifr  k. 
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MSk  excQBe  for  our  disobedience,  that  tlie  ms^  we  kill  has  broken  this  law 
before  vt6  break  it,  and  that  we  have  taken  into  oar  own  hands  to  ez> 
ercise  upon  him  that  Tengeance  which  the  Almighty  h&s  'leciared  be> 
Ibngs  to  hio^If,  because  He,  in  his  inscrutable  purposes,  some  tbousaiids 
years  ago,  specially  authorized  a  particular  people,  in  specified  cases, 
to  be  the  executors  of  his  vengeance  ?V( We  have  no  message  from 
heaven,  as  they  had,  exempting  from  this  law  the  six  cases  which  our 
statutes  exempt.  This  commandment  made  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  code, 
with  varioui'exceptions.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  reenacted  as  a 
positive  and  unyielding  text,  and  as  such  makes  a  part  of  the  Cbristiaa 
system.  The  sanction  of  that  part  of  the  commandments  relating  to 
moral  conduct  is  recorded  by  three  of  the  evangelist8£<'  (Matthew  xix. 
18, 19;  Mark  x.  19 ;  Luke  xviii.  20.)  They  all  enumerate  the  third, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  commandments,  to  which  one  adds  the 
words,  I*  Defraud  not," — and  another,  <*Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,**  tmd  they  all  relate  that  lesson  of  self-devotion  and  comprehen- 
sive charity  which  illustrates  so  happily  the  spirit  in  which  these  pre« 
eepts  are  to  be  observed,  upon  hearing  which  the  rich  man,  or  ruler,  as 
Luke  calls  him,  went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had  great  possessions.  yNo 
qoalification  is  anywhere  attached  to  either  of  these  rules.  We  are  sot 
figrbidden  to  steal  except  in  certain  cases,  to  bear  false  witness  except  in 
eertiun  cases,  to  defraud  except  in  certain  cases,  or  to  love  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves  except  in  certain  cases.  It  is  to  be  proved,  then,  before  it 
can  be  admitted,  that  the  conmiand,  ''Hiou  shalt  not  kiU,**  is  mj  less 
universal  than  these.  Surely  the  direction,  immediately  after  the  7e> 
eapitalfttion,  given  to  the  young  man  to  dedicate  all  his  vast  possesaioa 
to  the  relief  of  the  helpless  and  the  destitute,  affords  no  countenance  to 
the  assumption  that  Christians  are  allowed  to  kill  any  one,  for  any  breach, 
a  however  a^ravated,  either  of  <»nventional  or  natural  law.  Tour  oom^ 
mittee  can  conceive  of  but  one  excuse  which  could  ever  justify  that 
assumption,  the  imperative  necessi^  which  they  have  endeavored  to 
show  does  not  exist  with  either  of  our  six  capital  crimes  in  the  present 
state  of  society. 

-  It  is  sometimes  supposed,  that,  dthough  remarks  like  these  may  be 
justly  applied  to  all  other  capital  punishments,  yet  that  there  isoco 
ae^tary  exception  ihheet  the  life  of  the  murderer  we  may  rightfully  take 
away,  because  such  authori^  was  given  to  Noah,  by  a  law  intended  t{» 
be  universal  sad  perpetuaL  Ms  not  this  impression  founded  upon  M 
entire  mi^Bipprehension  of  the  passage  which  has  ipven  rise  to  it?  H 
there  is  e^uton  to  doubt^hether  this  passage  justifies  the  ccmstracHca 
BO  ofWn  put  upon'it,  the  true  import  ought  to  be  ascertmned  by  a  cMtfM 
gjxiiQi&atloa* 
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The  sioth  chapter  of  Grenesis  contains  the  covenant  with  Noah.  -  Jia 
the  first  verse,  God  blesses  the  patriarch  and  hi^sons.  The  second  verse 
continnes,  "  And  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be  upon 
every  beast  of  the  earth,"  etc   The  third  verse  authorizes  the  eating 

animals,  as  well  as  veigetables.  The  fourth  verse  annexes  a  restric- 
jdon  upon  this  liberty,  and  with  the  two  succeeding  verses  is  as  follows : 
,«4.  But  flesh'  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  sh^.  ye 
vot  eat.  5.  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require ;  Qt  the 
Jumd  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man ;  at  the 
hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man.  6.  "Whoso 
sbeddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed:  far  in  the  image 
of  God  made  he  roan."  It  is  here  to  be  remarked  |hat  the  Hebrew 
participle  translated  "whoso  sheddeth,"  answers  to  our  English  word 
« shedding,"  and  might,  with  quite  as  much  or  more  propriety,  be  ren- 
dered, "  whatsoever  sheddeth ; "  and  the  grammatical  construction  will 
be  oonsolted  by  substituting  "  its  "  for  "  his."  The  clause  will  then  read, 

whatsoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  its  blood  be  shed." 
inbis  makes  it  consistent  with  the  context.  The  object  ^eems  to  be,  to 
ineolcate  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  The  fear  and  dread  of  man  shall 
ibe  upon  every  beast ;  the  beasts  may  be  eaten  for  food,  but  not  with  :the 
sacred  principle  of  life,  the  blood.  For  life  is  saored,  and  if  your  blood 
of  your  lives  shall  in  any  case  be  shed,  I  will  require  a  strict  account  of 
^  whether  it  be  shed  by  beast  or  man.  I  will  myself  call  to  a  strict 
aceount  the  man,  who  shall  shed  the  blood  of  his  brother,  but  if  beast 
has  shed  man's  blood,  by  man  let  that  beast  be  slain,  because  that  beast 
has  profanely  marred  the  image  of  God  in  the  human  frame.  The  prp- 
.vision  conforms  naturally  with  that  dread  and  fear,  with  which  beasts 
are  to  regard  their  appointed  lord ;  it  accords  precisely  with  the  main 
object  of  the  law  itself,  that  blood  shall  not  be  eaten,  in  order  to  cultivate 
a  reverence  for  the  principle  of  life;  and  we  see  the  force  of  the  reason 
for  it,  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  the  Deity,  which  would  not  be 
very  apparent,  if  it  were  understood  to  mean,  that  because  murder  was 
a  marring  of  God's  image,  therefore,  whenever  that  image  had  been  once 
jsoarred,  it  should  be  marred  again.  That  the  Divine  Wisdom  did  pre- 
scribe both  these  regulations,  to  eat  no  blood,  and  to  slay  the  beast  which 
destrayed  a  man,  is  an  unquestioned  fact,  and  thp  latter  would  seem  likely 
to  be  as  effectual  as  the  former  in  heightening  the  estimation  of  humaoj  Ufoi 
wfaidi  a  second  marring  of  the  divine  image,  in  revenge  for  the:^^. 
r  Vould  only  tend  to  cheapen.   Both  these  regulations  were  reenactj^l^pl 

later  date ;  the  first  in  Leviticus  xvii.  10  to  14,  .wher«  we  rea^^^ 
will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  wilj|^^;^ 
htm  off  from  among  his  people.  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blop^^ 
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Jiad  again, « the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof ;  whosoever  eateth 
ife  shall  be  cot  off."  The  other  of  these  reguhitions  is  to  be  found  in 
Bxodas  zzi.  28.  If  an  ox  gore  a  man  (ht  woman  that  they  die,  then 
the  ox  shall  be  sorely  stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten ;  but  the 
■owner  of  the  ox  shall  be  quit.'* 

1£  this  be  not  the  true  interpretation  of  the  sixth  verse  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  but  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  man  who 
eiheds,  and  not  the  beast  who  sheds,  it  is  still  far  from  evident  that  the 
imssage  contains  a  law.  / "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shaU 
Aw  Hood  he  shedf**  is  an  expression  precisely  parallel  to  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  All  they  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword;" 
bat  it  was  never.^  imagined  that  this  latter  passage  cotit£uned  a  divine 
^mnmahd  to  Christians  to  exterminate  with  the  sword^very  member  of 
ihe  military  profession ;  why,  then,  should  the  former  be  thought  to 
Vetycnn  capital  punishment?!  The  two  passages,  if  the  former  refers  to 
sum  and  not  to  beasts,  wHild  seem  to  be  merely  declaratory  of  the 
natoial  and  general  c<mseqaences,  the  one  of  murder,  the  other  of  war. 
If  tins  were  a  law,  it  would  be  peremptory  in  all  cases,  death  for  death, 
inaikkig  no  dbtinction  between  murder,  manslaughter,  excusable  and 
jastSfialild  homidde,  much  as  the  law  now  is  among  some  oriental  na- 
tioQS.  If  this  law  18  obligatory  npon  OS,  it  is  obligatory  in  this  form,  yet 
no;  member  of  this  legislature  would  be  willing  so  to  receive  it.  If  it 
were  meant  for  a  universal  law,  why  was  it  not  given  when  the  first  case 
fiappened,  that  of  Cain,  and  why  was  it  not  ordered  to  be  enforced  in  - 
80  many  cases  occurring  throughout  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old 
\  Testament,  snch  as  those  of  Moses  and  David,  to  instance  no  more;  ?  A 
\  law  which  is  not  stated  to  have  been  enforced  in  a  single  case  for  many 
\  iiuhdred  years  after  it  was  given,  under  a  theocracy,  and  while  it  was 
Joften  broken,  cannot  have  been  meant  for  universal  observation,  ages 
fjailer,  under  governments  far  from  infallible,  and  when  milder  manners, 
1  and  the  extinction  of  that  ferodty  of  character  prevalent  in  early  times, 
'  «a]l  for  milder  punishments. 

If  the  antiquity  of  this  supposed  law  is  alleged  to  give  it  a  perpetual 
binding  authority,  go  back  to  a  much  more  ancient  dedsion  upon  the 
same  pomt.  much  more  Ukely  to  be  intended  for  an  everlasting  precedent 
For  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  precepts  suited  to  a  rude  and  half 
btarlKM^us  race  were  given  to  the  Jews,  and  for  the  same  reason  were 
teven  more  likely  to  be  given  to  the  immediiate  descendants  of  Noah ;  bat 
in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  Cain  was  sentenced  to'lbe  a  iugitivo  and 
a  vagabond,  and  in  his  despair  he  cried  out,  "  my  punishment  is  greater 
j  lhan  I  cam  bear."  «  And  the  Lord  s£dd  unto  him,  Therefore,  whosoever 
i'fllayeth  Caiuj  vengeance  shaE  be  taken  on  him  seven  fold*  And  the  Lotd 
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get  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kiU  him"  A  few  | 
yejses  further  on,  we  find  Lamech  saying  to  his  wives,  "  I  have  slain  a  f 
xnan  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt :  if  Cain  shall  be  ! 
«venged  seven  fold,  truly  Lamech  seventy  and  seven, fold."  From  which 
we  may  infer  that  the  precedent  established  in  the  case  of  the  first  mur- 
derer was  followed  in  that  of  the  second,  and  that  he  who  first  violated 
.^e  sanctity  of  life  was  judged  less  worthy  of  protection  than  he  who 
phould  afterwards  follow  that  evil  example.   If  capital  punishment  was 
not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  best  interests  of  society  in  the 
time  of  Cain  and  Lamech,  when  imprisonment  was  impossible,  and  not 
even  attempted,  and  that  it  was  not,  appears  from  the  judgment  of  that 
wisdom  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  how  can  it  be  needed  now,  when 
we  have  the  most  perfect  arrangements  both  for  securing  and  reforming 
the  offender?  , 

That  this  law,  if  it  be  a  law,  is  more  ancient  than  the  law  of  Moses,  is 
no  reason  for  believing  it  was  not  abolished  or  superseded  by  Christianity. 
Circumcision  was  the  sign  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  and  his 
posterity  ages  before  Moses,  and  Moses  himself  was  threatened,  with  the 
^onishment  of  death  for  the  non-performance  of  this  rite,  even  before 
the  departure  out  of  Egypt.    (Exodus  iv.  24,  25,  26.)   Yet  it  appears  - 
m  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Acts,  that  the  apostles  after  a  full  discussion 
,  of  the  matter,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  no  Grentiles  need  be  circum- 
cised, (Acts  XV.  1-29,  also  xxi.  25,)  although  the  comnmnd  was  given 
.  to  the  patriarch  and  to  all  his  descendants,  including  whole  nations  of 
Gentiles,  and  to  all  their  slaves,  also  Gentiles,  under  penalty  of  death, 
and  for  an  everlasting  covenant."    (Genesis  xviii.  9-14.)    This  com- 
mand bears  much  more  the  appearance  of  being  literally  everlasting  in 
Ub  obligations  than  the  phrase  in  question,  yet  Christians  now  make 
^eat  exertions  to  convert  Jews  from  their  observance  of  it,  believing  it 
to  have  become  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries  null  and  void.  A  much, 
pore  ancient  institution  than  this,  the  sabbath  of  the  seventh  day,  sanc- 
tified at  the  creation,  (Gen.  ii.  3,)  and  seeming  to  be  of  universal  obllg%- 
^n  from  that  circumstance,  for  the  slightest  infraction  of  which  the 
genalty  of  death  was  inflicted  j  (Ex.  xxxl.  14  j  xxxv.  2 ;  Numbers  xv. 
^2r-^6) }  was  abolished  '    the  Christian  religion.   But  there  is  no  mar- 
i/^Rt  to  believe  that  this  pai«  of  the  covenant  given  to  Noah,  extends  any 
^  ,vfD!:ther  than  the  rest.  It  is  no  more  than  coextensive  with  the  proMbi- 
i^0!im,io  eat  blood,  which  was  renewed  by  the  apostles  and  applied  to  the 
i  I.CI^tiles,  when  they  released  them  from  that  intolerable  yoke  the  Jewish 
;>,  kw ;  and  by  breaking  which  a  man  forfeited  his  life,  while  the  ii^junction 
piinish  murder  with  death  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
;;;|^ii!i^t>  That  part  of  the  command  which  the  apostles  especially  retcune»^ 
lixr\.  -  41*"  •  • 
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and  rccoromendecl  to  the  €fe0tiies,  wo  havo  abtrntloned  as  being  unsuitea 
to  our  ctrcumstoncea ;  why,  ihtu,  ehould  wo  adhero  to  tliat  other  pert  pf 
it  wbich  the  apostles  did  not  retain,  and  which  h  not  onco  alkded  to  ia 
tho  whole  New  Testament,  bat  is  diamotricaliy  opposite  to  its  pervading 
spirit  ?  This  apparent  aanction  of  revenge,  for  to  that  it  would  amount 
if  it  were  a  command,  not  being  a  pai't  of  the  Christian  system,  can 
dsim  no  preeminence  above  the  Mosaic  code,  but  must  stand  or  fall  witli 
tho  provisions  of  this  code,  according  as  it  is  suited  or  othei'wise  to  the 
esiating  etate  of  society. 

The  Mosaic  code  was  a  code  of  blood.  It  had  one  general  penalty,  like 
the  code  of  Draco,  and  that  penalty  vras  death.  The  soul  that  presumptiv 
omiy  broke  any  of  the  commandments  should  be  utterly  cut  off :  Numbers 
3CV.  22, 23, 80, 81.  The  children  of  Israel  are  represented  as  crying  out, 
«  Behold,  vr©  die,  we  parish,  we  all  periaii," — which  was  literally  true, 
for  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  them,  all  that  were  ove^ 
twenty  years  of  age,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  for  their  unbelief:  (Nan:, 
adv.  29,  82, 85,)  and  their  carcasses  fell  in  the  vrildomess,  eg  was  de= 
nonnced  against  them  when  they  murmured  at  Kadesh.  Moses  and 
Aaron  died  for  thek  sin  at  Meribah,  one  upon  Mount  Hor,  and  the  other 
CO  Ifonnt  Nebo :  Numbers  zx.  12, 28 ;  Deuteronomy  zxxii  50, 51 ;  xcd~. 
5.  For  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  motives  it  was  necessary  to  set 
before  aach  a  people,  one  may  consult  the  twenty-seventh  and  several 
following  chapt(  of  Deuteronomy.  The  severity  with  which  they  wera 
dutstised  may  hi  seen  in  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  Ids  oonipany,  anS 
flif  iSrorteen  thousand  seven  hundred  men  the  very  next  day :  Numbers 
ai«i.4»f  twcnty^fonr  thousand  men :  Numbers  xsv.  of  Achan,  burnt  wita 
Ms  wife  and  children  for  purloining  forbidden  plunder ;  in  the  cxtenni- 
uatlon  of  all  the  women  smd  childrcs,  snd  moot  cf  the  nicu  cf  the  tribe  cf 
'B€i!(|anun  for  the  sin  of  a  part  of  the  men ;  and  of  the  men  of  Kadesh 
Bamea,  because  they  would  ntot  asast  in  the  slaughter.  Yet  none  of 
these  punishments  appear  to  have  had  any  lasting  effect  upon  them,  li 
-would  seem  as  reasonable  to  urge  that  Christiana  ought  to  adopt  tbew 
tgIcs  of  war  against  the  Canaaaites,  as  to  pretend  tbst  a  criminal  cods 
suited  to  their  diaracter  could  be  suited  to  ours.  Polygamy  was  not 
forbidden  by  that  code  J  bigawiy  was  expressly  recognised:  Deuteronomy 
xxi.  15.  The  trial  bj  ordeal  was  instituted :  Numbera  v.  il-l§. 
Witches  and  wizards  Trers  contenced  to  deatii ;  Exodus  sxii.  18  j  Lev. 

't?,  J^7.  When  ail  them  rcgnMiona  wests  proper  and  secessa^,  it 
-was  no  doubt  equally  proper^  nrcl  for  preclcoly  the  same  reason^  that 
murder  Bhould  bo  p-iBlsliscil  x^fth  dzs^h. 

It  vroiild  havG-beea  tferangc  maesd  if  n.  different  pnaislmient  had  been/ 
€s<5re-cffi  for  murfe.  Of  &q  lea  csTnmroidments,  oae,'«li8  tenth,  cannot 
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to  enforced  by  my  human  tribunal,  becauc-o  coTCting  cannot  be  known 
until  it  mcnifesto  itself  in  an  overt  act.  Buf.  every  one  of  the  other  nine 
CKJininondments  was  in  some  cases  eanctionetl  with  the  penalty  of  death. 
TMb  penalty  for  infractions  of  the  first  and  second  commandments  may 
ho  found  established  in  Deuteronomy  xiii.  1-5 ;  the  false  prophet  to  be 
pnt  to  death :  ;  one  who  entices  to  the  service  of  false  gods  to  be 
Btoned:  12-16?  city  serving  false  gods  to  be  sacked,  burnt;  and  never 
reboilf,  all  the  inhabitants  and  cattle  utterly  destroyed  with  the  edge  of 
the  Bword :  xvii.  2-7 ;  any  worshipper  of  sun  or  moon  or  other  gods  to  bo 
stoaed:  prophet  in  the  name  of  other  gods  or  without  authority :  xviii. 
go,  to  die.  So  he  that  sacrificed  to  any  other  god :  Exodus  xxii.  20 ;  or 
worshipped  Molech :  Leviticus  xx.  1-5.  This  law  was  executed  in  the 
slaughter  of  three  thousand  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf:  Exodus  xxxii. 
27, 28.  So  strictly  was  religious  worship  guarded  with  this  penalty, 
that  it  was  denounced  for.  not  keeping  the  passover,  for  sacrificing  at 
home,  for  eating  the  fat  of  the  ox,  sheep,  or  goat,  or  of  any  animal  used 
in  eacrifice,  for  eating  blood,  counterfeiting  the  holy  ointment  used  by 
priests :  Exodus  xxx.  88  j  or  the  holy  perfume :  38 ;  or  touching,  or  seeing, 
or  coming  nigh  the  holy  things :  Numbers  iv.  15, 20 ;  xviii.  7,  22,  32. 

The  laws  under  this  head  have  been  enumerated  more  particularly,  to 
iAow  in  a  striking  light  how  opposite  was  their  government  in  its  nature 
?jid  objects  to  ours,  since  for  these  and  analogous  crimes,  which  they 
pnished  with  death,  we  have  no  punishment  whatever,  and  by  our  Con- 
futation they  are  left  to  every  man's  own  conscience. 

The  breach  of  the  third  commandment,  when  it  amounted  to  blas- 
phemy, was  punished  by  stoning  to  death:  Leviticus  xxiv,  10—16;  the 
esecation  is  recorded  in  the  twenty-third  verse.  The  observation  of  the 
umtui  coromauumeni  was  guarded  with  the  same  penalty :  Exodus  xxxi. 
S4:  XXXV.'  2 ;  Numbers  xv.  82-36.   This  penalty  was  extended  to  the 
keeping  the  tenth  ^ay  of  the  seventh  month :  Leviticus  xxxiii.  29,  80. 
The  slightest  infraction  of  the  prescribed  rest,  gathering  a  few  sticks, 
was  enough  to  justify  death.   The  sanction  of  the  fifth  commandment 
nay  be  found  in  Deuteronomy  xsi.  18-21 ;  in  Exodus  xxi.  15-17  j  and 
ia  Leviticus  xx.  9.   For  smiting,  or  cursing  them,  or  for  disobedience, 
m  iho  testimony  of  his  parents,  the  stubborn  son  was  stoned  to  deaths 
Under  the  seventh  commandment^  adultery  was  punished  with  death : 
XX,  10  J  Deut.  xxii.  22 ;  so  when  only  constructive :  Deut.  xxii.  28 1 
m  the  vioMtion  of  a  betrothed  damsel :  Dent,  xxii,  25  5  though  if  sbo  wcro 
betrothed  the  punishment  waa  merely  a  fine.   So  death  was  the 
jenaity  for  incesf^  bestiality,  and  sodomy :  Lev.  xx.  12-16  j  Ex.  xxii.  19. 
^©  daagbtcr  of  a  priest  who  ehoold  o^end  against  chastity  wasbaratto 
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deatbi :  Leviticaa  zxL  9.  The  bride  suspected  not  to  be  a  maid,  upon  a 
very  uncei'tain  test,  was  stoned  to  death.   Deuteronomy  xsxi,  20,  21. . 

One  breach  of  the  eighth  commandment  was  capital,  man-stealing ; 
Deuteronomy  xxiv.  7 ;  Exodus  xxL  16.  So  also  was  the  violation  of  the 
itinth  commandment^  when  the  witness  falsely  charged  another  with  a 
capital  crime :  Deuteronomy  six.  21 ;  upon  the  principle  of  retaliation. 
Thus  were  all  the  commandments  sanctioned  by  the  same  bloody  penalty, 
and  they  are  described  by  the  Deity  himself  in  these  remarkable  words : 
"  Wherefore  I  gave  them  statutes  which  were  not  good,  and  judgments 
whereby  they  should  not  live Ezekiel  xx.  25.  Under  such  a  system 
it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  punishment  of  death  had  not 
been  inflicted  for  murder,  but  because  it  was  naturally  a  part  of  that 
system,  it  cannot  follow  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  ours.  The  command 
"  thou  shalt  not  kill,''  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  Christian  system, 
indeed  it  is  repeated  by  the  Saviour,  and  it  seems,  standing,  as  it  does, 
without  any  qualification,  to  forbid  capital  punishment,  quite  as  peremp- 
torily as  it  does  murder.  If  we  are  to  look  back  to  the  Mosaic  code  for 
qualifications  and  exceptions,  and  for  the  rule  of  pimishment,  then  we 
are  called  on  to  adopt  again  the  unchristian  spirit  of  revenge,  and  the 
mle  of  retaliation  so  pointedly  condemned  by  the  Saviour  in  his  sermon 
on  the  mount :  Matthew  v.  38,  39.  ^Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  on  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  but  I  say  unto  you  that 
ye  resist  not  eviL  •  »  •  •  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,"  etc^The  old  law  of  murder  is 
alluded  to  in  the  twenty-first  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  but  instead  of 
approving  it,  the  Great  Teacher  turns  abruptly  from  it,  to  inculcate 
lessons  of  good  will,  for^veness,  and  love,  and  to  contrast  the  mild  and 
pure  spirit  of  a  religion  seated  in  the  heart  with  the  crude,  gross,  and 
imperfect  ideas  of  morality  and  religion,  which  prevailed  among  his 
hearers,  "^o  principle  of  the  old  law  does  he  censure  more  distinctly 
and  decidedly  than  that  of  retaliation,  upon  which  the  punishment  of 
murder  is  grounded.  The  principle  is  laid  down  in  Deuteronomy  xix. 
19-21,  and  applied  to  peijury.  "Then  shall  ye  do  unto  him,  as  he  had 
thought  to  do  unto  his  brother.  *  *  And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity ;  but 
life  shall  go  for  life ;  eye  for  eyCf  tooth  for  iooihj  hand  for  hand,  foot  for 
foot."  So  in  Exodus  xxi.  28-25 :  "And  if  any  mischief  follow,  then 
ihon  shalt  give  life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  toothy  hand  for  hand,  foot 
foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe;"  and 
V.  28 :  the  ox  that  gores  a  man  shall  be  stoned.  So  in  Leviticus  xxiv. 
17-22 :  "  And  he*  that  killeth  any  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 
And  he  that  killeth  a  beast  shall  make  it  good ;  beast  for  beast  A# 
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If  s  man  cause  a  blemish  in  Us  neighbor ;  as  he  hath  done  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him ;  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  ;  as  he  hath 
caused  a  blemish  in  man,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again.  And  he  that 
killeth  a  beast  he  shall  restore  it ;  and  he  that  killeth  a  man  he  shall  be 
put  to  death."  In  all  these  passages  the  principle  is,  to  return  to  the 
criminal  the  amount  of  evil  he  had  inflicted.  The  Jews  were  taught  to 
iove  their  neighbor  and  hate  their  enemy,  whom  thej  regarded  as  the 
enem^  of  God,  to  be  "  utterly  destroyed."  See  instances  in  Deut  ii. 
34;  XX.  17  ;  Joshua  vi.  21 ;  viii.  26 ;  x.  28,  30,  32,  33,  35,  37,  39,  40, 
and  numerous  others.  Christ  in  teaching,  love  your  enemy,  rebukes  this 
propensity,  and  commands  to  do  good  to  them  which  hate  you,  and,  like 
die  Highest,  to  be  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  "Judge 
not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged :  condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  con- 
demned :  forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  for^ven."  "  Be  ye  therefore  merdfal, 
m  your  Father  also  is  merciful : "  Luke  vi.  27,  38 ;  these  are  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel,  which  the  apostle  sums  up  in  a  rule  precisely  oip- 
posite  to  the  Mosaic  law  of  retaliation,  condemned  by  Christ ;  "  RecQm- 
-petue  to  no  man  evil  for  evil:**  Bomans  xii.  17. 
•  In  case  of  murder,  the  Mosaic  law  allowed  revenge  to  have  free  scope, 
'as  it  does  among  our  North  American  Lidians.  There  was  no  judge 
<  {«^ed  in,  but  the  nearest  relative  revenged  the  wrong.  The  improve- 
ment which  this  system  introduced  into  the  natural  law  of  savages  waa 
mmply  providing  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  man  who  had  acct(2(Sn^a% 
nlain  another:  Ex.  xxi.  12-14;  Deut.  iv.  41;  xix.  1-13;  Joshua  xx. 
1-9.  It  would  seem  that  manslaughter  was  punished  with  death  as  well 
M  murder,  though  of  this  there  may  be  a  doubt :  Leviticus  xxiv.  17, 21 ; 
T^umbers  xxxv.  11-30.  Our  fathers  understood,  from  these  passages,  that 
manslaughter  was  a  capital  crim6,  and  they  enacted.  Colony  Laws,  page 
59,  "If  any  person  slayeth  another  suddenly,  in  his  anger  or  cruelty  of 
passion,  he  shall  be  put  to  death."  By  the  passage  last  cited  it  appears, 
^t  even  in  case  of  purely  accidental  homicide,  where  one  killed  another 
matvares,  "and  was  not  his.  enemy,  neither  sought  his  harm,"  the  re- 
venger of  blood  was  allowed  to  kill  the  slayer,  if  he  could  find  him  any- 
where without  the  city  of  refuge,  before  the  death  of  the  high-priest. 
:  The  principles  developed  in  this  law  are  as  diametrically  opposed  to 
'^e  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  as  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
^es,  and  the  existing  state  of  society,  as  the  law  which  directs  circum- 
'dsion  under  pain  of  death:  Gen.  xvii.  14;  Ex.  iv.  24;  or  the  law 
which  punishes  with  death,  contempt  of  court,  or  disobedience  of  the 
>^rt,  in  not  hearkening  unto  the  priest  or  judge :  Deut.  xvii.  13.  We 
:^ght  as  well  adopt  .their  law  of  Mayhem,  which  rests  on  the  same  prin- 
;  olples,- — ,we  might  as  well  adopt  polygamy,  which  was  permitted  to  the 


ftflrf;riai«lu,  recognized  in  the  law  of  Moses,  practised  in  the  time  .of 
C^Hst  and  the  apostles,  and  .  not  forbidden  hj  them,  as  to  legalize  the 
passion  of  revenge,  which  they  did  forbid,  by  borrowing  the  Jewish  law 
of  mnrder,  manslaughter,  and  accidental  homicide.   If  we  are  to  inflict 
capital  punishment  for  murder,  because  private  revenge  was  allowed  to 
operate  unimpeded  among  the  Jews,  we  have  the  same  authority  for  the 
practice  of  assassination.   We  are  told,  in  Judges  iii.  15,  30,  that  the 
Xord  raised  up  £<hud  a  deliverer,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  a  secret 
errand  to  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  obtained  an  audience  of  him  in  his  pri- 
vate parlor,  and  drawing  with  his  left  hand  a  two-edged  dagger,  stabbed 
Mm  in  the  abdomen,  and  going  out,  locked  the  door  upon  the  dead  bodj 
of  the  tyrant.  In  chapter  fourth,  is  an  account  of  the  treacherous  mur- 
der of  Sisera,  captain  of  the  host  of  Jabin,  by  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber, 
T>  hb  was,  at  the  time,  at  peace  with  Jabin.   She  enticed  him  into  her 
tent  by  an  offer  of  hospitality :  he  partook  of  her  refreshment,  and  trust- 
ing to  her  friehdly  protection,  was  soon  fast  asleep.   Then  Jael  went 
:sof^Iy  to  him  with  a  ntul  and  a  hammer,  and  smote  the  nail  into  his  tem^ 
pies,  and  fastened  it  into  the  ground.   In  Christian  morality,  and  witb 
,ont  the  divine  ^warrant,  which>  indeed,  nowhere  appears  in  the  history^ 
/Ais  lirhole  transactio   would  be  one  of  unequivocal  baseness,  yet  the 
jwbole  of  the  next  chapter  is  an  anthem  of  exultation  over  the  betrayed 
911^  slaughtered  chief;  and  in  the  twenty-fourUi  verse,  Deborah,  the 
i^rophetess,  says  of  the  assassin,  blessed  above  women  shall  Jael,  the 
wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite,  be,  blessed  shall  she  be  .above  women  in  the 
tent;'-  and  this  is  followed  by.  bitter  mockery  of  the  bereaved  mother  of 
Sisera,  by  Deborah,  who  styles  herself  "  a  mother  in  Israel,"  (v.  7,)  an^l 
the  song  of  praise  and  triumph  closes  with  a  prayer,  "  so  let  all  thine 
enemies  perish,  O  Lord,  etc."   Upon  whatever  principles  these  passages 
are  to  be  explained,  the  purpose  for  which  we  quote  them  is  indisputable,  , 
that  the  acts  of  Ehud  and  Jael  are  npt  examples  for  the  imitation  of  ; 
Christians,  neither  are  those  maxims  of  revenge,  which  make  up  theif 
penal  code,  to  whom  Moses  gave  precepts  for  the  hardness  of  then 
hearts.   The  government  of  the  Jews  was  altogether  peculiar,  and  in« 
tended  to  effect  peculiar  ends.   It  will,  not  answer  to  imitate  it  withoaf- 
the  special  assistance  which  was  vouchsafed  to  the  heads  of  that  govern- 
ment ;  least  of  all,  to. imitate  it  in  those  particulars,  in  which  it  is  furthest 
&om  the  benignant  spurit  of  the  gospeL 

If  any  one  were  to  propose  to  restore  the  whole  Jewish  law  of  homi- 
cide, the  absurdity  would  be  perfectly  apparent ;  yet,  that  part  which  Vf,^ 
retain,  seems  no  le^s  repugnanv  xo  ChrisUan  principles  than  those  pro- 
visions which  we  so  long  ago  abandoned. 

:  Our  ancestors  appear  to  have  looked  for  precedents  in  the  J ewish  code. 


OF  r6bebt  mjtoul,  jr. 
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Ind,  accordingly,  they  punished,  with  death,  breaches  of  the  first  and 
second  commandments,  witchcraft,  blasphemy,  even -in  pagan  Indians, 
murder,  manslaughter,  bestiality,  sodomy,  adultery,  actual  or  construc- 
tive, manstealing,  perjury  against  life,  conspiracy,  rebellion,  cursing  a 
parent^  smiting  a  parent,  disobedience  of  parents,  ravishing  a  maid,  but 
not  a  married  woman,  abusing  a  child  under  ten  years.  Most  of  these 
crimes  have  long  ceased  to  be  capital,  but  the  consequences  of  that  early 
mistake  were  too  awful  ever  to  be  forgotten.  The  warning  should  not  be 
lost,  but  we  should  learn  from  it  to  construct  our  penal  laws  upon  the 
principles  of  reason,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  instead  of 
blindly  copying  what  was  intended  for  a  character  unlike  our  own,  under 
circumstances  in  many  respects  opposite  to  ours.V 

Your  committee  are  aware,  that  a  scriptural  argument  is  not  the  or« 
^inaiy  mode  of  treating  a  question  of  modern  legislation ;  but,  believing 
tjir.£  difficulties  existed  in  many  minds  from  a  narrow  view  of  the  bear- 
ing of  Jewish  law  on  modem  society,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  some  ^ 
passages,  and  a  neglect  of  others,  and  omitting  to  apply  to  the  question 
the  ^tinctive  characteristics  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  they 
thought  it  their  duty  to  endeavor  to  remove  these  difficulties.  They  are 
aware,  also,  that  their  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  contain  no 
new  information  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  their  Bibles;  but  (Scrip- 
ture is  so  often  quoted  by  those  who  appear  not  to  have  examined  it, 
that  it  may  be  useful,  by  means  of  numerous  references,  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  whole  subject  easy  to  any  one  wishing  to  enter 
tipon  it. 

|i  Tour  conuuittee  have  confined  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  three 
qaestions :  1.  Has  society  a  right,  from  the  social  compact,  to  take  away 
life?  2.  Is  there  any  thing  peculiar  to  either  of  our  six  capital  crimes 
which  requires  the  punishment  of  death?   3.  Is  there  any  command  in 
'  Scripture  which  enjoins  on  us  to  inflict  that  punishment  in  any  case  ? 
I  They  have  preferred  to  give  somewhat  thorough  and  extended  answers 
^  sach  of  these  questions,  rather  than  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  which 
ibey  might  have  occupied.    To  enter  upon  important  considerations 
llrhich  remain  untouched,  would  enlarge  the  limits  of  this  report  beyoud 
ilMt  customary  usage  would  justify.   They  therefore  conclude,  with  the 
/.Words  of  his  Excellency,  "the  people  of  America  should  be  the  last 
l^dly  to  adhere  to  what  is  established  merely  as  such ;  and  it  may 
■  mjcaQtmea  be  our  duty  to  imitate  our  forefathers  in  the  great  trait  of 
.  iflieir  clwracters, — the  courage  of  reform,  —  rather  than  to  bow  impli- 
to  their  authority  in  matters  in  which  the  human  mind  has  made 
since  their  day  .'^  i 


''•AB^l.tliiey  asklcaTC  to  intotlucc  n  1)511  te;ol)oIjel\  te  pnaialioa'ent.of 
death. 

M  which  7,3  mipectfiUly  pulnnlf.tcfi      ■  ;     •  ' 

Per  crfler  of  the  CommiittQC, 

RoBr.BT  EAifXOur,;  Jk.,  Chairman. 


LETTEES  01?  THE  DEATH  PEMLTY, 

NmtBEB  I. 

Jfiy  At**  Bxcettenc^  ihe  Governor^  and  to  the  honorabh  members  of  tl'ii^ 
SiHaio  md  JECouse  of  Eepresoniatives  of  ihe  OommonweaJUh  of  Mmu' 

•  Y«ur  Excellency  having  reccmmendecl,  and  your.two  bonstii  having 
inatitatM  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  reforming  the  laws  which 
-  xKiw  Ttegtdate  the  death  penalty  among  the  people  for  whom  you  are 
t^iSled  to  legislate}  I  propose  to  snhmit  to  your  attention  a  few  facts 
W^ch  seem  to  me  pregnant  with  important  inferences.  r 
ii^.  Jt  heathen  writer,  whose  sentiment  on  this  auhject  no  Christian  need 
fi^tji^khiuned  to  repeat,  Seneca,  has  said,  Wmo  2>ruden8  punit  quiapeeeo' 
jhi^estj  ted  ne  peccatur.  Swoeari  enim  prfeterita  turn  poatunt;  futarix 
proMbentur.  The  wise  maa  punishes,  not  because  an  offence  has  heiSK 
oommitted, .  but  timt  offences  may  cease.  For  the  past"  cannot  be  wMf',^^ 
called ;  what  has  not  yet  occurred  may  be  preventeiSi-  v  I 

The  founder  of  the  modem  sdence  of  the  philosophy  of  law,  the 
illustrious  Montesquieu,  has  announced  an  axiom,  which  no  one  in  tbe 
nineteenth  century  wSl  be  hardy  enough  to  gainsay.;  ToiaMatitm^ 
dota  la  necemte  n*eU  poi  c^olue  dement  Up-mique.  (JSkprit  <fe»  Zowf^ 
Published  in  1748.)  Every  act  of  punishment  not  demanded  by  abso*'  , 
lutenecesaityjisfynuiny.  '       •  -  ■     ^  -  "  '■'■^''^sS 

Is  the  death  penalty  nec^sary  ;  is  it  effectual  to  prevent  crime  ? 
not,; it cannot:be justified.      '-^     '  ■'•^■of;'?! 
v  Since  1810,  more  than  fourteen  hundred  human  beings  hjive  been 
ecuied  in  Englai^  aad^Wales^  for  crimes  which  have 

Eor  no  <m&  of  these  ia^es  was  iho  deaSih  penidtytepeafed^tiiitil  fi^^ 
Were  known  and  published,  enffidei^ti  to  establi^iby  aipari^e^  deuiM^^ 


:'fitirfttro»,4?to4  thai  Bpecifie  cnme  was  x'psidlcrsicl  more  frcqKon^  Ii^r  f':--'  fii>,v,T 
exisf-wg  sf-wto  of  the  h\vi\ 

;'J63,aM  tJjspo  changeo,  tiie  befteficial  effecf.s  fl;r;?jr)pef':ui  and  pre35c^.-.cT.  'f»nTo. 
!»ectt  rmlified,  and  more  than  raalwed.  .  In  m  caee  have  itlte.  e.vlh  appre- 
hended- by.tlioso  wlio  idespsso  the  ^cpsdsings  of  expencBcc,  foHowcd  the 
reform. 

.  Tn  redaciDg  tihe  capitel  crimes  of  England  from  tv)'&  hmAmd  imil 
imnty-^ix  to  tQiiy  there  wcm  at  least  Mteenof  the  cvimes' made  non- 
capital, wliicli  oofeurrcd  fequeiitlj  enougli  to  afford  a  fair"ft«9{;  o-f 'fto 
efi^d-  Oif  tlie  change.  The  xiowiaws  hmc  heen  in  operation  hng  encmgh 
to  sallow  u3' to 'divide  &e  time  mto  three 'eq«ml  parf.0j  ancS  ccmparo  eJicli 
of  .those' parts  with  thiee  equal  periods  before  the  repea'.  Thia  wonlfi 
;gi^  nine  comparisons  for  the  state  of  each  cjirue,  x>r  one  iiMitesd  and 
thirty-five  experiments  in  all,  for  the  whole  of  Eaglan(3  sod.  Walesa 
Biifc  we  may  take  London  and  Middlesex,  and  each  of  the  eight  circuits 
jseparately,  and  still  have,  in  each  of  these  nine  sections,  »  populatlofi 
more  than  twice  as  laiige  as  that  of  Massachusetts ;  larg^  enough  (here- 
&r8;to  be  worth  examinatioK. .  Each  of  these'bne  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  experiments  has,  therefore,  been  tried  nine  times  over  ia  the  «ubd&> 
vuRoni*  of  the  kingdom,  making,  together  with  the  cofoparisona  cf  the 
whole  aggregal^,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  My  fiictls  of  the  xe- 
peal  of  the  death  penalty,  besides  all  those  for  mnies  lees- tTreqiionl^fair 
Scotland,  and  ibr  Ireland,  and  for  tlie  Welsh  circuitSk^  ;  < 
T  .So  decisive  are  these  results,  that  I  have  ncverheardof  any  £ag^il»&* 
iLi^^  at  the  present  time,  insane  enough  to  wish  to  restore  bloody 
n^o  from  wMdi  the  present  generaticoi  bos  esi^pedK  aay  n^  ibiMi 
tc^rraiore  those  holocausts  of  human  sacrifice,  scarcely  more  ddtastaf 
;  and  equally  efficacious,  which  our  BritJsb  ancestor  offdred  tc^  doixwn%. 
^#Mn  their  island  was  invaded  by  Cssftr; 

■  >'2r  the  legislators  of  Great  Bri^,  who,  after  lS10,ooaUBaed>80>kiig^ 
&<fotc^  a  rale  of  penal  law,  which,  like  a  moral  Bohon  Upas,  p«^)n«d< 
/blasted  the  conscience  of  the  aatira,  had '  known:  bciferehand  whnt 
$iioW  know,--^  that,  as  the  blood     thfi  mwr^nra  is  the  aeed  of  HiiBi  ^ 

lii,  So  the  blood  of  the  crimiiud  becokMss  Mtfbl  in  ib»  mul^pliea^ 
i  of 'icry}e,:and-  thai  :eac^  one  of  diosi  oi^Moeos  for  which  Uteg^  lkmi 
the  now  abolished ^eath  peoalttes,  wouH  fcc^  eoramittod  amay 
i  an^  all,1ii^e  a^tepiie,  many  hnndred  times  move  fmine«&jf 
th«y  poittisted.iiiit  tryifig^^aaa  and         na  mxpesim&i^  wkidfc 
IM       witlioui  a  f^uro— if  ii&f  bad  ktiowB  »11  ^  JE 
^flMunslnwodd  those  four^  oxociitiQiM  bufate  d^SsMd^fipoflfi^ 

;hi)tidiedgiri^toasmMd^«^  mipmdMf 


oJl  ill©  deploi'abie  conseqa©ncegi>  t'he  vast  oggregacr{):of  sia  aran 
ssjxry  wliicli J.hoy  irademablj  goucroted  ? 

Bsifc  OS  it  was  tlitowgh  ifpaoi-ance  tfent  they  obstinatolj  kept  open  ,  the 
floodgates  of  mok  teniWo  arih,  lot  not  th&  tin  which  they  phould  hme 
pTOTented,  be  laid  to  tholv  diorge,  bwt  let  us  study  their  errors  only  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  thoy  teach  us ;  and  let  us  see  whether  there  be  not 
remaining';  in  oui'  o«ra  code,  crimes,  as  to  which  we  should  do  wdl  to 
avoid  peraevering  in  a  severity  which  is.  found  to  be  not  only  ineffectual 
for  good,  bat  absolniely  and  clearly  pernicious  j  to  avoid  subjecting 
another  child  of  onr  i-^mmon  Father,  to  an  ignominious  death,  when,  so 
far  from  protecting  tbo  beat  interests  of  society  by  the  diea^al 
in^ictlon,  wo  thereby  wric  eniably  occasion  an  augmentt^tion  of  crime. . 

If  there  be  on  our  stixtute  book  aven  one  such  offence,  who  wonlt. 
knowingly  assume  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  Punching  into  eter- 
nity his  erriEig  brother,  to  try  once  more  thedesperat  ?  experiment  which 
is  already  decided  against  the  destroyer? 

As  I  live,  sai^h  the  Lord  God,  X  have  no  ple&snii'e  in  the  death  of  the 
<iinner  that  repcnteth,  biit  rather  that  he  should  turn  and  live.  Wh^ 
Qhristi&n  government  would  not  gladly  afford  «pace  for  repentance'tc 
the  most  gridvons  offender,  when  assured,  that  while  so  doing,  it  toay 
protect,  not  only  as  well,  but,  more  effectually,  all  those  interests  "dbii^ 
piqishment  is  wielded  to  defend? 

I  have  already  hud  before  the  committee  of  the  two  houses,  and  will 
aopn  address  to  yon  in  thia  public  manner,  facts  which  show  that  crime 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  denunciations  and  administration  of  tilie 
criminal  law  are  rendered  milder,  stnd  the  ruleof  a  barbarous  retaliaticm  : 
abandoned;  whence  I  infer  that  it  will  be  our  duty,  as  it  will  ba  oar 
liappiness,  to  introduce  and  extend^  until  it  shall  pervade  onr  whole  1^ 
islation,  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  compassion,  and  sj^mpathy,  which  is 
ih&  spirit  of  heaven,  and  to  banish  from  our  code  the  spirit  of  malice 
hatred)  and  revenge,  whioh  h  the  spirit  of  hell.  When  men  act  oon* 
eistently  upon  the  belief  which  they  now  generally  admit  in  Uieoxy,  ihi 
the  whole  purpcmo  of  punishment  ia  precautionary  and  not  retribatiTO, 
that  brutal  eraelty  doe?  iiot  humanixe  him  who  suffers,  him  who  inflict^ 
•pr  him  who  beholds  it;  that  after  eveiy  instance  in  wMch  tlie  law  vidt 
Jates  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  that  life  is  held  less  iSeuaed  by  the  eon* 
aaanity  amoi^  whom  the  oatmge  is  perpetrated;  that  pru^ma  ttre  hH^. 
pitab  finr  the  >eirt]«ijD|  of  peratos  wh^  liber^  woaM  ^dftR|^  ih« 
well-besDg  of  «Q$i^,  nod  for  the  remedial  tmteoent  :el  n^jravntoil 
pond  diseaie;  then,  and  not^  ^  tl3e%  will  the  frightful  eatalegae  ol 
oijme^oominilledlB  dviUsed  ooonteiei  be  tnrtaiied  as  mpldly  aa  tbf  l# 


iitfdJjjIwg  obsiadea  of  jatemperatice,  ignorance,  and  csctTOmQ  destittition, 
ftnd  those  wntomed  passions  whivh  the  spectacle  of  Wood  Btimulatcs,  wiil 
ggo^;  Yonr  friearl  and  servant, 

;  •  '  E.  Kanxoui-,  Jk.  • 

v^astoni  Mau.t  February  4, 1846. 


■Jr-  •     ■  .  Number  II,' 

'  Whion  one  casts  his  eye  upon  the  history  of  crime  and  punishment  in 
in6^em  Europe,  the  phenomenon  which  Bx6i  attracts  his  notice  is  thd 
prodigality  with  which  jthe  death  penalty  waa  formerly  dispensed,  and 
tito  prodigious  advance  which  a  milder  system  of  repressive  policy  has 
mi^e  doring'the  eighteenth,  and  the  first  quarter  of  th6  nineteenth  ccn- 
tari^j  and  still  more  reaiarkably,  during  the  lost  twenty  years.  As 
ti(iiiG(  mitigation  of  punishment  has  been  tried  in  every  part  of  Christen- 
dtim>  if  any  evil  consequences  had  ibllowed  from  it,  some  one  would 
Ifiatis  been  able  to  point  them  out^  and  to  tell  us  when,  wherd,  how,  and 
liOlif  long  the  mischief  manifested  itself.  Yet  jmong  more  than  twci 
htuidred  authors  upon  this  subject^  whose  writings  I  have  examined,  X 
never  found  but  two  who  have  seriously  attempted  to  exhibit  the 
«^  which  these  etnccessive  melioratioxts  of  the  lavr  must  have  occa- 
rioned,  if  those  wise  men  against  whose  indignant  remonstrances  these 
i^gisa  were  efibcted  wdre  right  in  their  prognostications;  The  two 
<&tmpk>n6  of  blood  were  the  authors  of  Hangmg  not  punishment 
e&oDgV'  published  in  1701,  and  "Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice,"  pubi* 
lished-ln  1785 ;  both  which  works  are  now  reprinted  and  distributed  by 
Atr  opponents  of  the  death  penalty,  to  show  the  absurdities  into  whi(^ 
aSo^  of  great  learning  and  talents  are  forced,  when  they  attempt  to  via- 
^Ntd  the  operation  of  the  gallows. 

M  Host  of  those  who  have  regarded  with  favor  eafisting  death  penalties, 
imited  in  the  choras  of  condemnation  of  those  which  have  been 
Mpatled;  80  thflct  no  sooner  is  any  one  item  stricken  from  the  bloody 
jiitlilogQe^  than  the  voices  of  its  former  defenders  are  8ilenced,^d  all 
World  seems  to  discover  at  onc^  that  it  has  been  practising  i&t  ages, 
i|$QMMt  She  shadow  of  a  justification^  a  revolting  mielty. 
'0^^hm'*tii-'pii(^j}im  to  take  further  stepd  in  the  path  wludi  Ums  fkrhas 
'Ipiaiitowl  tOf^asA  yoA  in  the  right  directionithe  dass  of  persons  who  £^ . 

jidodS  th^       worid  may  grow  wiser,  raise  the  wanung  czy  fhn  ' 
iN  l^a^  nou^t  the  wisdom  of  our-  ancestors.  It  is  best  to  inquire  tfa^ 
too  fhi*,  what  was  the  wisdom  ^  the  last  two  or  three 


l^isiMa^iOnB^  iA^^t^  xnaltteir  uf  dmth:  p&deitmf  Sow  ifer  liav©  wo  departed 
ifiWMtft  it,  and  what  have 'been  t^^  dopftrture.    '  ■ 

li  is  quitd  immAterial  wltmt  eountry  we  fi^ibct  fr*  iius  investigatiori,  as 
tbiE>.  rMolts^^  everywhei©  the  same.  S(Mi)Mvgovernmeuts,  however, 
«|^^:iia  i)ificial  data,  moch  more  complete'and  accumte  than  w?  ca^i 
'Obtain  elsewhere,  and  an  argoment  fbunded  on  facts  thus  ascertained,  is 
to  It^  pt^err(Bd,  becauoo  it  avoids  the  long  controversies  about  the  cvi* 
'dence  bf  the  factii  advanced,  to  which  we  should  otherwise  be  exposed, 
liei  US  first  oonAult^  theiii  the  experience  of  the  two  neighboring  natioha, 
4iif^Holtend'sj]td  Be%iaisi.  Btfth  have  spilled  blood  till  they  sickened  at 
(^pebti^  BoUt  have'  Ii^^  a^de  the  axe  at  hist,  to  rust  unused  of 
inaj  staeSj  to  be  drawn  from  its  depoi^tbily  among  th")  other  relics  of  a, 
Imbarotis'ftget' ^' 

'  In  tKie  dty  of  Anisterdara,  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century, 
«x»cntloh8  diminished  as  follows :  ]l^m  1693  to  1785,  there  were  in  48 
ye«irs^  288;  1736  to  1745,10  yoaiB,  2a;  1746  to  1766,  21  years,  28; 
]UF7^  to  1768, 8  yearn  s.  Total;  in  82  years,  841. 

llils^^^i^  gives  between  four  and  five  executions,  or,  to  be  precise,- 
<i.l5  per  year  for  the  eighfr)r4wo  years  included  in  it  But  fbr  the  p6ridd^ 
Sliding  in  1785,  it  gives  6.7  per  year ;  1745,  2;  176^  l^  j  1788/.6. 
t  Sliat  is,  the  annual  number  of  exeoudons  win»  about  eleven  times  as 
KveRt  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  e^hteenth  ocntory  as  in  tiie  latter  part  of 
i^daring  the  timeof  our  revolutionary  war.  - 

Howiard,  thiei  philanthinpist,  In  1785,  speakbg  of  Holland,  says, "  of 
late  in  all  the  sev«n  proviaceis,  seldom  more  executions  in  a  year  than 
^&om  fbnr  to  dx."  ,  ■ 

the  kingdom  of  Holland  firom  1881  to  1885,  inclusive,  five  jreut^  - 
Aca^e  were  five  executions,  or  one  per  year.  Holland,  therefore,  had 
five  times  as  many  executions  in  a  year,  half  a  century  before,  as  she 
had  in  this  last  period,  and  if  the  proportion  was  the  same  as  in  Amsier^ 
dam  for  the  preceding  periods,  then  slie  had  fifty-five  times  as  many  in  a 
year  in  the  p^i«d  prece^g  1785,  as  in  the  period  preceding  1885.' 
Were  their  morals  better?  or  thnr  livesi  their  limbs,  their  goo<&  «Gifer, 
with  fifty-five  tames  as  many  executions  ?  No  I  The  sword  dropp*^ 
iiram  th^  wearied  hands  of  vindictive  ju^tiiie.  They  hi^  lc^ 
lesson  of  the  French  sage,  une  hn  ngdureme  prockdt  'cffkes-^] 
Jffite  beget  crimes.  They  had  arrived,  after  wading  #ltiugh  a  ss 
%i»si£^  to  the  conolnaioh  of  Bentham::  "  If  the  le|^tor  be  desircmS  ;^! 
hunmnity  amongst  the  ^ti^etsdi,  let  liom  set  the't^^  lei1 
■Qfetnc^-xespelctTor  the  life  of  iniu|^^^  Sdiiguiu^ 
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iJat-lftwa  dictated  by  ?iitimfimz6  the  niEmtiCurs  of  Aai^ttoxii,  cuid< 

"^e/i^t  of  government'*  ^  v;;x;!.v:; 

better  govfiVQed;,  dispensug  with  Mjr-^ow^^ 
of  the  ancieut  death  penalti^  no  man  denies.  These  j9%-f<KU' par^< 
iiftve  beeii  abandoned  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with  positive  ad- 
v^toge.  la  it  unreasonable  to  snppoae,  that  the  remaining  fifty-jBtfth 
^  ia  of  the  same  deleterious  nature,  and  might  be  discarded  forever, 
the  same  safety  and  certain  utiUty? 

liistead  of  attempting  a  detailed  examination  of  the  criminal  sta^tios^ 
of  Holland,  which  would  so  far  as  I  can  carry  it  strengthen  the  general 
inference  I  have  drawn,  but  which  would,  afler  all,  be  unsatisfactory  and 
.^pen  to  objection,  because  of  the  imperfection  of  the  materials  within  my 
rcabh,  I  pass  on  to  Belgium,  where,  fortunately,  we  have  tables  contabi* 
!ng  much  valuable  information  for  thirty-nine  consecutive  years,  and 
^jonqnestionabld  accuracy. 

{total  number  of  ciiminals  sentenced  to  death  in  Be^um,  excluding 
Idmbourg  and  Luxembourg,  in  each  year  from  1796  to  1883,j(ncluL>ively, 
qtetingoiBhing  also  those  condemned  for  murder  and  attempts  to  murder, 
lauding  under  the  head  of  murder  the  three  crimes  of  murder,  poison- 
jua^  and  parricide  :•— 


'Ymn.  Oondemsedu 

For  murder. 

Teuf. 

Ckmclfflnnfid. 

1796 

8 

7  • 

1815 

8 

3  ■ 

1797 

27 

27 

1816 

18 

10 

.1798 

71 

31 

1817 

20 

15 

^  1799 

60 

38 

1318 

11 

6 

.^i&;lMO-  ■ 

34 

14 

1819 

14 

9 

?;180l 

90 

29 

1820 

8 

5 

■  1802 

85 

38 

1821 

18 

4  ■  ■ 

86 

44 

1822 

9 

7 

,1804 

58 

25 

1823 

6 

5 

'1805 

25 

15 

1824 

20 

17 

,  ;  1806 

43 

17 

1825 

18 

13 

1807 

38 

25 

1826 

12 

5 

''1808 

24 

6 

1827 

14 

4 

<  :  -1809 

23 

19 

1828 

20 

8 

;  r  il810 

20 

10 

1829 

10 

4 

::'^1811 

30 

22 

1830 

a 

0 

4  1812 

25 

15 

1831 

8 

.  2.-.  ;r 

:  1813 

80 

12 

1832 

17 

9 

;i^7-i8l4  ■  : 

8 

5 

1833 

8 

;19  jreaiB 

784 

399 

19  years 

241 

■'$ieir  axmtim 

41.2 

21 

12.6 

631 

71 

28 

3.7 

]^m.  this  table  it  appears,  thamuring  the  nineteen  years  ending  ia 
jn  which.were  581  executioni,  or  28  per  annum,  the  nomber  con* 
of  capital  crimes  waa  784^  or  a  little  more  than  11  per  annum,  ^ 
the  number  convicted  of  murder  899,  or  21  per  annum.  But  in  the 

"  42*  • 


;i^e3Ct  lunQteen  yeaaft,  when  the  wxecntsogft  wereTl  oixly,  or  leaa  than  i 
'f&r  annatQ,the  convictions  were  2dl,  oj^  leaa  than  13  pex;;  annum,  assd 
thdsQ  for  murder  127,  or  l«es  thim  7  po^  iaiiiiHn.  So  that  under  the  un- 
wjitrictpd  opemtion  4t  5eTeri^^^|»«!i;i(b^ntiona  were  mota  than  seven 
^tja^  m  pttm^^  in  the  Iati<|||il  «30d,  liapitalrcrimes  were  more  than 
thirofi  tiiiiie^  i^d  murdez^  atso  than  three  timea  as  frequent. 
^  !£^ot       d^e^  t!n9  rosaU^^^  the  table  taken  as  a  whole,  hot 

each  period  in  vrhich  a  change  5n  the  degree  of  severity  occurs,  teach^ 
'i^'Biujnie  lesson;. /  ' v^jg;-. 

The  three  years  in  widch  more  than  My  ezecntions  occurred  in  each 
yeor,  were  foHowed  respectively  by  the  three  yeans  of  most  numeroos 
m^rd^.  In  1798,  the  executions  were  60 ;  179&j  condemned  for  mtuv, 
di^y  88 ;  1801,  executions  were  76 ;  1802,  52 ;  condemned  for  murder, 
1808,  condemned  for, murder,  44.  , 

'!X1ie8e  tiiree  year^  presisntuig  an  average  of  63  executions  a  year,  <nr, 
little  more  than  double  the  average  of  the  first  l'^  years,  were  thus  fol- 
tewed  by  three  years  of  120  murders,  ov^O  murders  per  year,  aboat 
dod(ble  Uie  average  of  the  period  in  which  they,  are  xnduded. 
^  ^^SThe  disgon'8;teeth  sown  in  the  judicial  butcheries  of  1798  and  1801-2, 
l|H^nging  np  in  tiitis  nnexampled  harvest  of  murders  in  1799  and  1802^, 
.>o«^ht  to  teach  every  government  how  the  evil  example  of  vengeance 

[  jyier  1808,  criminal  justice  became  milder ;  the  number  of  execotioos 
whidh  for  ten  yiears  previous  had  been  411,  or  41  a  year,  was  suddenly 
xedoced  to  98  in  the  next  seven  years,  or  13  a  year.  JDid  this  mildoefis 
•enconrage  crime  ?  CH  the  contrary,  the  table  already  ^en  shoWs^  that 
ihete  were  not  so  m^y  condemned  annually,  jfbr  aU  capital  offetimf 
•dnrihg  these  seven  years,  as  for  murder  alone  during  the  reign  of  blood 
that  preceded  them. 

The  miUgation  of  severity  during  the  next  period  is  still  more  rem(Uk« 
jible,  as  are  also  its  effects.  In  the  ten  years  ending  in  1824,  there  were 
49  execstiona;  in  the  t;:^  years  ending  in  18S4,  only  22.  The  convio- 
tionti  for  mun^^r  diminish,  as  is  already  seen  in  the  table,  in  almost  aa 
jrapi^  proportipk 

Itrn^  show  that  fl^e  results  from  other  crimieal  returns  are  isia^ 

^^se.       '    .  '    "'  '  '  r  ' 

'  .  '  '^'.'^ ::.  '/■■        ■  B.  RiHTotnLj'Js.; 


■  .''i^SSlWBBB  in. 

'    ■■■■  -  ;  ■ 

)V  Enough  has  been  swd  of  tW:-'<I^^UmcQ  of  Belgium  in  abandoning 
death  penalties,  were  it  not  for  jiP^^^tion  brought  forward  :bj 
Emstir  ui^nister  of  justice,  in  the  Belgian  iclbambers  in  the  debate  of  Silst 
January)  1885,  and  afterwards  in  his  official  report  published  at  Brussels, 
in  1885,  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  year  which  I  have  not  yet 
^en.  ,1!'he  unsoundness  of  this  objection  was  demom'trated  in  the 
Chambers  by  M.  Yan  Brouckere,  who  on  the  Sd  of  Februi^ry  revived  his 
fonaer  motion  to  abolish  the  death  penalty;  by  HJL  Ed.  Ducpedaui^ 
inspector>general  of  the  prisons  of  Belgium,  in  his  w(.rk  on  the  statistics 
of  capital  punishment,  published  at  Brussels  ik  1835 ;  by  M.  Lucas,  iia 
Revue  Etrangere,  1835,  p.  271 ;  and  by  M.  IHschers,  in  the  Critieal 
SmM  of  Jurisprudence,  Vol.  VIII.  No.  4;  p.  118. 

It  is  also  perfectly  easy  to  refute  the  objection  of  M.  Ernst,  from  the 
data  furnished  in  his  own  report.  . 

:  1884,  M,  Ernst  states  that  there  W^re  in  all  Belgium,  tWenty-eight 
capital  CQunctions,  of  which  nine  were  for  murder,  two  for  arson,  and 
i^iledn  for  dangerous  larceny.  But  in  order  to  compare  this  year  with 
those  given  in  our  fornisr  table,  we  must  give  the  year  as  stated  by  Due- 
pfitlaQX,  omitting  the  provinces  of  Limbourg  and  Luxembourg.  It  will 
^en  stand  thus :  condemned  twenty^three,  for  mnrder  seven,  arson  two, 
dangerous  larceny  twelve.  Now  taking  these  facts  without  the  explana- 
4tti8  which  we  shall  give  directly,  what  do  they  seem  tb  prbV^?  No 

JofereQce  can  be  safely  drawn  from  .a  single  year.  If  our  table  hi^ 
:  slopped  at  1624,  ii  would  have  shown  for  that  y^ar  the  largest  number 

,  oi  convicti(i»8  and  condemned  for  murder  since  1813,  and  yet  the  aver- 
%eB  show  that  they  wore  constantly  decreasing.  Let  us  then  take  aver- 

'^Ss^  for  periods  of  five  years,  and  include  1834  in  the  last  total.  The 

.  f.^  period  has  but  four  years.  The  effect  of  the  executions  is  to  be 

s'^^died.    .  ... 

Number  of  criminals  executed,  whole  number  convicted  <>f  capital 

■^^ines,  tmd  whole  number  co^v^^ted  of  murder  in  Belgium,^^Iading 
.Jybibouig  aad  Luxembouzg,  ^1^^799  to  1834  icdusiv^  '^ividec|iy<4 

^^ly  aa  may  be  inl;0  eight  ^[^^^^>ds,  with  the  averse  of  eapli  fAeas 

^.jer^year;— .  ■     "  -^^i-:  ---         .  • 


iS0O  M£lMOiBS,  SBBECHE3  ^AlfB  WKITINGS 


IV>telcauT. 

Eno. 

iiotalpersa. 

Be.  p«rt>n. 

OomL  fi>r  iq.  por 

4  jn  tK>  17S9 

166 

137 

103 

41 

34 

SO 

6    "  ir34 

353 

135 

160 

71 

47 

30 

5    "  1809 

262 

88 

8S 

18 

26 

6    "  1814 

113 

71 

64- 

iKI 

14 

IS 

ft  d 

a  "  IBM 

61 

88 

.,  \  12.2 

4.6 

7.6 

a    *«  1889 

74 

22 

34 

14.8 

4.4 

6.8 

6    "  1&S4, 

58 

0 

90 

11,6 

0. 

4. 

99  jn.  to  1834  1048 

609 

033 

S6.9 

15.4 

13.7 

It  appears  ftont  this  tal/Ie,  that  while  executions  increased  wui'doi^  in- 
creased.  Eidecntions  iriiiched  their  highest  point  in  1801  and  1802, 
ftveraging  for  those  tvro  years  sixty-eight  a  year ;  and  murders  accord- 
inf^lj  reached  their  hir^^^eat  point  one  year  later,  in  1802  and  180S,  aver- 
ajgpng  for  those  tvro  years  forlj-one  a  year.  After  executions  duciined, 
nuirdori  dedined  alsoy  until  they  averaged  but  four  a  year,  indudmg 
that  very  year  1884  on  whieh  the  Gupposed  objection  is  grounded.  If  a 
diminution  in  the  average  of  murders,  while  tbt^re  were  no  ei:ecutions, 
to  less  ihaa  ore  tenth  the  average  of  1802  and  1808,  does  not  show  a 
snffident  ehang^  in  only  thirty-two  years*  time,  to  warrant  a  favorable  ' 
infexenee  the  modem  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  facte, 
dttnt  cf  the  cessation  of  crime  altogether,  from  which  such  an  irferboce 
ni^  be  drawn.  Observe  also  the  uniformity  between  the  faUing  off  in 
^  nnmber  of  executions,  and,  in  that  of  convictions  for  murder. 

After  the  penod  ending  in  1799,  the  executions  increase  thirteen,  the 
oosivietions  ftv  murder  increase  four.  In  aU  the  following  periods,  they 


decrease.  After 

1804,  Ex. 

decrease,  29 

Ck)m.  for  murder.  14 

180S, 

(C 

4 

u 

3 

1814, 

<t 

8.8  . 

(t 

4.6 

1819, 

f< 

,6 

u 

.8 

182^, 

M 

.8 

tl 

.8 

1829, 

ft 

4.4 

tt 

2.8 

This  is  not  because  the  executions  are  always  a  certmn  proportion  of 
the  total  convictions^  or  of  those  for  murder,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 
JtQ  the  iSrst  nineteen  years,  the  convictions  for  murder  are  three  hundred 
and  ninety-icine,  and  tiie  executions  five*  hundred  and  thirty-one.  Li  the 
last  tweniy  years,  the  convictions  for  murder  are  one  hundred  and 
thir^<4(Kir,  anu  the  executions  only  sev^ty-one.  Of  the  total  convicted, 
tbd  propcnn^  who  eso^ned  the  deatli  penalty  by  pardon,  commutatioD, 
or  otherwise,  rose  jOc^  «Skmt  17  ta'  iOO  per  cent.  Thus  in  the 


4  je«n  ending  in  1799,  171-2 
6  •  "  1804,  331-2 
6  «  1809,  42 

5  •  «  1&14,  34 

6  *'  181%  63  W 
6  "  1824,  621<3 
6  **  1829,  701-4 
5  "  1834,  too 


OF  ROBEET  RANTOCL,  Jia.  ^1 

As  thf)  sentences  pronounced  tn  coniumactam,  ihat  is.  to  Bayyin  the 
absence  of  the  absconding  criminal^  ake  iincluded  in  tbe  tables  given,  our 
argument  will  not  be  complete  unless  we  inquire  how  it  is  afiected  by 
deduciing  these.  This  is  perhaps  i  fpxrer  mode  of  comparison,  as  man? 
of  these  sentences  are  afterwards  reversed  upon  trial. 

Without  giving  a  table  for  t!:o  separate  years,  it  is  sufficient  to  fuifnish 
the  totals  for  the  firat  and  second  periods  of  nineteen  }eara :-~ 


In  19  yiiATs  c:i(1Id^  in  i814,  of  784  convicts, 

wcw  convicted  tn  contum.  "".22 

'  Otfaerwiiie,  662 

In  19  yean  ending  yp  lesa,  of  241  convicts, 

were  convicted  inconfHi?).  '  7*^ 

Ofhorvdso,  171 


'  Subtracting  the  o^n.victio'^s  in  cnnlumaciam,  wo  have  only  ten  con- 
demned in  18S2,  instead  of  seventeen,  and  savua  in  1838,  insteal  of 
eight, 

M  the  extraordinary  nnmber  of  murders  in  1799,  and*  in  1802  and 
1808,  were  preceded  by  jism  of  cruelty  in  the  execution  of^the  law,  so 
ihf'  only  years  in  which  the  number  oondecined  for  murder  did  not  ex* 
seed  three,  excluding  tlic^e  contomactamr  followed  fhe  yeitrs  when 
ihore  had  been  a  remarkable  mitigation  in  the  use  of  the  death  ^nv^tj* 


Yta».  Bzecoted.       Oond-fitrm.  EzoIadIogfhoMooa.^eon(K9n. 

1813  23 

1814  9 

1815  3  1 
9 

1820  a 

lasi  4  n 

1825  S 

1826  2 

1827  4  3 

1828  11  • 
IS29  3 

1830  0  0  0 

1831  0  2  1 

1832  0 

1833  0  2  1 


These  six  years,  each  following  so  remarkable  a  diange  &om  the 
liarsher  practice,  have  in  all,  nine  condemned  for  murder,  excluding  the 
imes  in  contumaciam,  or  one  and  a  half  per  annum  on  an  avci^nage, 
stead  of  the  forty-one  per  fumum,  which  immediately /ollowed  tiiie  cirudty 
of  1801  and  1802.. 

AiW  weighing  all  these  facts,  it  may  perhaps  seem  nnnecessasy  to 
say  one  word  in  explanation  of  the  total  for  the  year  18S4,  but  as  they 
liave  been  made  the  text  for  many  comments,  it  is  as  well  to  understand 
'SmsL.   Of  the  capital  convictions  for  that  year,  Meen  cases  are  como 


priied  in  one  baud  of -robbers,  organized  many  ^ears  he£<)xt>,  deia  an- 
CMfiiMt,  and  tried  for  crimes  oqmmitted  long  before.   These  oases  f!ier&> 
fore  bave  no  bearing     the  ai-gmtient,  and  might  h^e  been  fairly  omit- 
V  ted  in  all  the  reasoning  on  this  qaestion. 

Of  the  seven  cases  induded  under  the  liead  of  mnrder,  two  only  are 
cases  of  actnal  murder^  namely,  those  of  Thonus  and  Dominick  Nyss. 
The  other  five  are  assaults  with  intent  to  kill,  a  cajpital  crime  by  Belgian 
law. 

Whether  capital  crimes  generally,  have  increased  in  Beldam  ander 
the  milder  system,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  table  oif  the  numbers 
of  prosecutions  in  two  periods  of  five  years  each.  a 

No.  of  psQKO.  ftn  I8S1  to  1881. 
169 
17 
38 

65 

561 

That  lesser  crimes  increased  in  Belgium  during  these  four  last  years> 
so  &r  as  it  Is  true,  streugthens  the  argument  to  be  drawn  frOm  these 

B.  Baittoux.,  Jb. 

JSatUm,  F^lntar^  10, 1846. 

Number  IV. 

Be&re  proceeding  further  in  our  examination  of  the  administration 
of  crimind  justice  m  other  countries,  I  will  furnish  complete  statistics 
of  the  death  penalties  in  this  Commonwealth  since  the  adoption  of  the 
CoQStitntion,  October,  1780. 

As  there  has  been  no  capital  convictions  dnce  the  present  year  com- 
menced,  these  tables  will  terminate  on  the  Slst  December,  1845,  em- 
bradng  the  entire  period  of  nx^-five  yefus.  These  tables  are  now 
published  fas  the  first  time ;  and  they  are  the  more  valuable  because 
there  are  none  covering  so  I<»ig  a  qpaoe  fiar  any  other  State  of  our  Unioo, 
<Kr  indeed  finr  any  conntay^n  the  jSUaateriean  contment. 

Convictions  for  capital  crimes  in  Massachusetts  firom  1780,  Qctober,to 
1845  inclusive,  with  the  result  of  the  several  cases 


Crlmat.  No.of  prowe.fial8a6tol880L 

Murder  and  bomidde,  .  185 
,  p<rfMuuag,  S8 
Anon,  3S 
liDfimticide,  rape,  and  forcible ) 

attempts  on  chastiQr,        )  ^ 

,  wtkggJftTated  troonding,  490 
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Awon,  '4 


BiodlnpiiMD. 


Oom. 
2 
3 
0 
0 
7 
0 
1 

a 


Par. 
0 

a 

0 
1 
5 
0 
1 

U 


6 
SI 
9 
3 
37 
1 
8 
16 


Mnrder,  23 

Pinjcy,  1 

Bepo,  6 

Treason,  0 


tignTray  robbory 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


61 


2 


16 


23 


101 


Of  one  hundred  and  one  convictions  there  have  been  sixtpr-one  execu- 
tions, or  60  per  cent  For  treason  there  has,  fortunately,  been  no  capi- 
tgi  punishment,  neither  in  this  State  nor  in  anj  other  State  of  the 
Union ;  but  for  the  other  crimes  included  in  this  catalogue,  the  punish- 
ment has  been  much  more  uniformly  inflicted  afler  conviction,  than  in 
most  countries  of  the  Old  World.  The  proportion  of  the  executions  to  ' 
convictions  is  for  each  ofifence  as  follows :  piracy,  100  per  cent,  j  highway 
robbery,  100 ;  robbery,  66 ;  or  all  robberies,  92  j  burglary,  76 ;  rape,  75 ; 
arson,  66 ;  murder,  62 ;  treason,  0 ;  all  offences,  60.  Excluding  treason, 
for  all  other  offences,  about  72  per  cent.  This  stem  and  unrelenting 
rigor  in  the  executive  is  not  witnessed  elsewhere  in  Christendom,  cer- 
tainly not  in  any  civilised  portion  of  it.  In  England,  whose  govern- 
ment we  justly  denounce  as  sanguinary,  in  twenty-one  years  from  181B, 
there  were  convicted  for  murder  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven ;  ex- 
ecated  three  hundred  and  twenty-six,  or  31  per  cent.  For  arson,  con- 
victed one  hundred  and  ninety-three ;  executed  eighty  one,  or  42  per 
cent.  For  rape  and  unnatural  crimes,  convicted  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  ;  executed  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  or  52  per  cent.  Total  for  the 
crimes  just  mentioned,  convicted  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-one ;  ex- 
ecuted five  hundred  and  twenty-three,  or  40  per  cent. 

Jn  F  ranee,  in  eight  years  ending  in  1832,  the  convictions  were  for 
murders  of  the  different  classes,  highway  robbery  and  arson,  eleven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine,  and  the  executions  for  all  crimes,  were  only  five 
hondred  and  thirty-seven,  or  47  per  cent.  For  the  next  three  years,  the 
executions  were  but  seventy-four,  or  less  than  twenty-five  per  year,  for 
,{Q6re  than  thirty  millions  of  people. 

(  Jjk  Prussia,  in  fifteen  years  ending  in  1884,  there  were  convicted  for 
mxerder  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  of  whom  were  executed  eighty-nine, 
or  55  per  cent. 

Id.  Belgium,  in  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1834,  the  convictions  were, 
•ecordtng  to  the  tables  already  ^ven,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four;  ex- 
ecQtions  se{;vaity-one,  or  27  per  cent.  Almost  the  whole  of  these  Bel- 
^an  convictions  were  for  crimes  capital  in  Massachusetts. 

1^  Saxony,  in  twenty  years  end&ig  in  1835,  there  were  one  hundred 


and  tlibty-fonr  cajptitfil  convictions  ft)r  murder^  axiion^  robbery/and  .rape ; 
and  thirty-six  executions,  or  neatly  27  per  cent. 

Th  Englandj,  France/  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Saxony,  as  well  as  many 
other  nations  that  might  be  mentioned,  where  the  proportion  of  eacecn- 
f^tions  to  convictions  is  much  smaller  than  in  Massachusetts,  aiid  mucb 
ubmdiUdr  than  fifty  years  ago  in  the  same  countries,  murders  have  rapidly 
<UjEpi!nlshed  in  those  countries,  in  which  executions  are  scarcely  known  i 
wyS^tly  in  France,  where  the  change  of  policy  was  not  so  great ;  while 
'  in^ngland,  down  to  about  1885,  murders  and  attempts  to  murder  io^ 
tire^ed,  since  which,  under  a  milder  administration  of  the  law,  there  has 
been  ia  cluuige  for  the  better. 

Jsx  Massachusetts,  with  less  executive  clemency  than  in  any  other 
State  or  nation  of  wluch  I  have  read,  for  the  nineteenth  century,  muider 
seems  to  have  increased.  For  if  we  divide  our  period  of  sixty-five 
yean  into  three  periods  of  twenty  years  each,  and  place  by  itsdf  the 
last  period  of  five  years,  we  have  the  following  result : 

Fix>m  1780  to  1800  convicted  for  innrderp      7  in  20  years. 

1800  "  1820      "  "  12      ««  " 

"    1820  "  1840      "  «  1)      M  " 

"    1840"  1845      "  "  5  5*' 

Oratthomteof         *'  "  SO  ^20  ^  " 

Convictions  for  murder,  then,  are  about  throe  times  as  frequent  as 
they  were  fifty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  constantly  increasing  dif- 
Acuity  in  obtaining  convictions,  a  fact  felt  by  every  one,  notwithstanding 
greater  temperance,  better  education,  and  the  diminution  of  the  crime  of 
murder  in  almost  eVery  country  in  Christendom. 

Although  it  has  appeared,  wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  that 
frequent  executions  are  followed  by  frequent  movers,,  and  on  the  con- 
tntry,  when  executions  seldom  occur,  murders  soon  become  very  rare, 
yet  80  strong  is  prejudice,  tiiat  the  lesson  must  be  a  thousand  times  re- 
peated before  men  will  cease  to  deny  its  truth.  Letttsseejthen.  hoir  &r 
our  own  experience  corroborates  the  inferences  drawn  from,  the  experi^ 
ment  of  Belgium. 

,  To  obtain  the  total  number  of  executions  in  Massachusetts,  I  shall 
add  to  those  under  the  laws  of  the  Stat^  those  within  our  limits  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  compare  the  total  for  each  five 
years,  with  the  convictions  for  murder  for  the  same  time :  —  > » 
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JSx.  hj  MtM. 

XK.I17V.  S. 

'  1780  to  1/85 

13 

0 

13 

a 

1785  to  1790 

16 

0 

16 

s 

1790  to  1795 

3 

3 

6 

3 

7 

1795  t6  1800 

1 

0 

1 

0 

I80O  to  1805 

4 

0 

4 

s 

1805  to  1810 

3 

0 

3 

ft 

6 

1810  to  1815 

3 

1  • 

4 

4 

1815  to  18S0 

3 

7 

ID 

s 

18S0  to  1835 

6 

1 

7 

3 

^9 

1895  to  1630 

5 

I 

6 

6 

1630  to  1835 

0 

9 

9 

I 

1836  to  1840 

3 

0 

3 

3 

10 

1840  to  1845 

1 

0 

1 

6  rato 

15 

1780  to  1845 

61 

S2 

83 

37  , 

The  average  number  of  executions  for  each  period  of  five  years  io 
6w4.  Take  then  all  the  periods  in  which  the  executions  exceeded  this 
average,  and  see  whether  more  murders  were,  or  were  not  proved  to 
jlii^ve  been  committed  in  the  periods  immediately  succeeding.  Then 
331^0  also  the  same  comparison  for  all  those  periods  in  which  the  num- 
Iter  of  executions  falls  below  the  average. 

Total  executions  in  Massachusetta  in  each  period  in  which  the  number 
eireeeded  the  average,  with  the  conviction  for  murder  for  the  same  and 
for  the  succeeding  five  years : — 


Xnentkns.       OooTklkmsHunaflfsnin.        Oonietiaiis  next  fire  tcu*. 

13  3  3 

16  2  3 

10  3  3 

7  9  6 

9  1  3 

65  10.  17 

Periods  which  &11  below  the  average  of  execatioas. 

6  3  0 

1  0  S 

4  3  4 

3  4  4 

4  4  S 
6  6  1 
3  3  5 

87  S3  18 


]f  in  this  second  series,  the  twenty-two  convictions  bad  increased  in 
^  same  proportion  as  the  ten  in  the  first  series,  the  result  wonld  hav9 
■msn  thirty-seven  convictions,  or  more  than  double  the  eighteen  whi0ll 
-iStuany  occurred.  Bat  thej  should  have  increased  in  a  much  greater 
than  in  the  first  series,  if  the  absence  of  tin  terror  of  the  death 
penal^  multiplies  murders,  for  the  executions  in  the  first  series  are 
^ven  for  every  five  years,  while  in  the  second  series  they  are  only  83 
in  every  five  years,  aboat  one  third  the  fijirraer  average. 
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These  facte  do  not  encourage  ns  to  peraevere  iln  the  experiment  of 
deftth. 


The  facts  stated  in  mj  last  letter  do  not  shonr  that  frequent  cxeco* 
tions  diminish  murders  in  Massachusetts 'any  more  than  in  Holland,  or 
Belgium,  or  other  countries. 

For  conrenient  comparison  X  will  give  the  executions  in  England  and 
Wales  for  fifteen  years  ending  in  1840,  including  the  period  in  which 
the  most  material  changes  in  their  nihrics  of  hlood  went  into  operation : — 


Tmm. 

Kor. 

Hob. 

Bow.  utA  boon  tvnk. 

Anon. 

Xapo. 

Giber  ertmef. 

1896 

10 

15 

10 

1 

a 

19 

67 

I8S7 

11 

17 

10 

0 

9 

33 

73 

18S8 

18 

5 

14 

0 

3 

19 

59 

1889 

IS 

18 

14 

3 

3 

89 

74 

18S0 

14 

5 

8 

6 

3 

10 

46 

1881 

IS 

7 

5 

16 

4 

8 

58 

1838 

15 

4 

5 

16 

7 

7 

54 

189S 

6 

8 

1 

9 

1 

8 

83 

1894 

18 

8 

0 

8 

4 

8 

84 

18S5 

81 

0 

1 

7 

0 

5 

34 

18S« 

8 

4 

1 

8 

1 

1 

17 

1887 

8 

e 

1838 

6 

1 

6 

1SS9 

9 

1 

10 

1840 

9 

t 

9 

Total, 

171 

79 

69 

68 

30 

566 

Id  the  firo  yean  ending  in  In  the  fire  yran  ending  in 

1830  ibem  wete  309  or  68  per  annom.  ISSOfor  mardOTS,66  or  IS  per  annam. 

1835      •*       Sff!oT4,l       "  1835      "         68  or  13  « 

1840      "         50  or  10       "  1840      "        39  or  8  " 


Certainly  this  change  is  suffidently  great  and  sudden  to  furnish  the 
fidrest  possible  test  of  its  effects. 

Let  ns  ezamine'iti  effects,  then,  first  on  the  crime  of  murder ;  and  as 
l^e  milder  system  was  first  triedt  in  London  and  Middl^ex,  we  will  fint 
record  the  i«sntt  of  that  ^leriment. 

The  finft  dawid^og  of  mercy  towards  1h&  convicted  mnifderer,  k  Lon- 
don and  iE^ddlesez,  was  in  1827.  For  dxteen  yean  no  convicted  mor* 
derer  had  been  spared}  for  the  next  rixteen  year^  87  per  cent  were 
q^ared.  Did  the  eme%  diminish,  or  the  mercy  increase  the  mnrden 
'Committod? 

Number  amudtted,  convicted,  and  execated  in  London  and  Middle* 
ses,  k  dxteen  yean,  ending  in  1826,  and  in  1842,  for  the  crime  of 


Botton,  Feltntary  12,  1846. 


B.  Bahtoul,  Jb. 


NuHBBB  y. 
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Committfid,  16  ycftra  to  1820,  188,  16  yonrn  to  1842,  90 
Cottvicted,  "  "  "  34,  "  "  "  27 
Executed,  **  "  '*  34,  "  "  "  17 
Of  convictions  woro  oxocated,  100  percent.  do.  63 
Of  committals  wcro  convicted,   18      "  do.  SO 

When  all  convicted  were  executed,  only  18  per  cent  of  those  com- 
uiitted  could  bo  convicted,  ttnd  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
3ommitted.  When  only  63  per  cent,  were  executed,  80  per  cent,  of 
Ihose  arrested  were  convicted,  end  the  committals  sank  to  ninety,  where- 
as had  they  increased  in  proportion  to  the  population,  they  woidd  have 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  executed  62  per  cent,  of  those  convicted, 
imd  have  convicted  about  20  per  cent  of  those  indicted,  which  is  less 
iiian  18  per  cent  of  those  committed,  as  many  murderers  are  indicted 
for  manslaughter.  Our  jurors  have  a  greater  horror  of  the  death  pen- 
altjr  than  those  of  London  and  Middlesex. 

Capital  crimes  generally  did  not  increase  in  London  and  Middleses^ 
rrhen  executions  ceased  there  after  1883,  nor  in  the  intermediate  period 
7hile  they  were  so  rapidly  diminishing. 

Interrogate  experience  as  you  will,  and  yon  still  receive  the  same 
Miwer,-— the  answer  never  at  variance  with  the  voice  of  humanity. 
Xhe  proportion  of  convictions  increases  as  you  abandon  an  inhuman 
vanishment;  and  punishment  is  efficient  to  prevent  crime,  much 
mSasx  in  proportion  to  the  cer^*«:^.ty  of  its  infliction,  than  the  degree  of 
Its  severity. 

London  and  Middlesex — offences  capital  in 

Szaoated.     Oosnmltted.  CouTictod. 
1828  and  1829  46  679  299  or  44  per  cent ' 

1834  "  1835         none         548  352  or  65  per  cent 

The  per  centage  of  convictions  had  increased  from  44  to  65  per  cent, 
%  sufficient  reason  why  the  committals  should  fall  off  one  hundred  and 
tiiir^-six,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  in  only  six  years  time, 
ssd  while  all  other  crimes  had  increased  about  25  per  cent ! 

Trace  the  progress  of  this  suppression  of  crimes ;  study  its  course  in 
^  and  the  thousand  other  instances  within  your  reach,  from  which  I 
^  offisring  but  a  scanty  selection,  and  see  how  crime  disappears  before 
l^s  m^'esty  of  the  law,  just  so  soon  as  reason  and  humanity  resume 
fheir  empire  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

London  and  Middlesex —  offences  capital  in  1828,  and  1829:  — 

:    Tl^*7ear8  ending  December,  1830 

1833 
1833 


EsKoted.  Oamsiltt»to. 
53  960 
12  89« 
none  823 


^  MEMbmS,  SP£i£CHBS  AKD  WHITINGS 

If  crimes  had  increased  from  the  first  period  only  as  fast  as  popola- 
tion,  we  shoold  have  added  about  one  hundred  to  the  nue  hundred  and 
sixty  then  given.  If  these  crimes  had  increased  as  fast  as  crimes  not 
■capital  duriog  the  same  time,  we  should  have  added  about  two  hundred 
to  the  same  number.  Instead  of  which,  the.  committals  have  fallen  off 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  if  we  consider  the  greater  readiness 
to  inform,  and  to  arrest  where  the  punishment  is  moderate,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  crimes  actually  committed  had  fallen  off  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  committals  for  triaL  , 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  executions  for  other  crimes 
than  murder,  were  much  fewer  after  1838,  than  before  it,  so  that  this 
dividing  point  aSbrds  a  test  to  measure  the  effect  of  death  penalties  on 
capital  crimes  generally,  which  down  to  1833,  had  been  very  rapidly 
increasing. 

Persons  executed  for  other  crimes  than  murder,  with  total  committals 
for  crimes  capiUil  in  1828  and  1829,  in  England  and  Wales :  — 

XSxeeated.  Committed. 
Xlve  years  ending  December,  1833  199  11,982 

1838  4S  11,332 

With  less  than  one  fourth  the  executions  for  other  ,  crimes  th{m  mnr* 
der,  the  committals  for  crimes  capital  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  fell  off  six  hundred  and  fidy  instead  of  increasing  as  they  shoald 
have  done,  to  keep  pace  with  population,  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand. 
Allowing  for  increase  of  population,  these  crimes,  therefore,  diminished 
about  one  thousand  six  hundred,  or  over  13  per  cent,  while  other  crimes 
increased  much  faster  than  population. 

For  murder,  the  table  shows  that  there  had  been  no  material  mitiga- 
tion of  severity  until  after  1835,  the  two  years  1834 .  and  1835  having 
a  greater  average  of  executions  for  murder  than  any  other  two  years  in 
the  table.  Afterwards  they  fell  to  half  that  average,  and  the  uniforis, 
the  inevitable  effect  follows: 

Murder — England  and  Wales : — 

^ISxecutcd.  Committedi 
Tbree  years  ending  December,.1835  39  216 

1838  21  191 

But  the  full  effect  of  such  a  change  is  hardly  felt  under  an  interval  of 
a  year  from  its  occurrence ;  examine  then  the  comparison  from  the  dpae 
of  the  year  1836. 

As  all  experience  shows  that  frequent  executions  foster  the  propensity 
to  murder,  I  ad.d  the  total  of  execution,  for  all  offences. 


bomber  committed  and  executed  for  murder,  and  total  of 
in  fSoglaiid  and  Wales,  for  four  periods  of  six  years  each  :  — 

Committed.  £zecated. 
Six  Tears  ending  December,  1824           407  91 

1830  4U  75 

1836  413  74 

1842  351  50 

A  falling  ofiT  in  the  last  six  years  of  sixty-two  committals  for  murder, 
-jr  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

.  As  it  is  now  perfectly  well  established  that  the  private  "avenger" 
stays  his  hand  the  more  readily  when  the  law  ceases  to  deal  out  ven- 
geance, and  that  the  subject  reveres  God's  image  in  his  fellow  man  the 
-core  devoutly  when  the  law  displays  no  longer  to  his  view  its  whole- 
aale  slaughters ;  as  it  is  proved  that  we  need  not  violate  the  divine  com- 
Toand — thou  shalt  not  MUf  in  order  to  protect  society  against  the  in- 
crease of  crime ;  nay,  that  the  blood  we  shed  will  but  cause  the  shedding 
of  more  blood,  in  an  endless  vicious  progression,  is  it  not  natural  to 
pause,  and  inquire  whether  the  strangling  of  one  of  our  fellow-creatures 
is  a  spectacle  of  so  great  a  moral  beauty,  such  an  exercise  of  the  finer 
feelings  of  nature,  that  sopiety  must  provide  for  its  occasional  exhibition, 
i  choice  and  private  exhibition,  now,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  infinite 
3vil8  which  flow  from  it,  as  implicitly  as  crime  begets  crime  ? 

B.  Eantoux.,  Jb. 

Boston,  Felrvmy  14, 1846. 

NUMBEE  VI. 

I  have  given,  already,  strong  evidence  of  the  immediate  influence  pro- 
duced in  the  diminution  of  the  crime  of  murder,  as  well  as  all  other 
oapital  crimes,  wherever  a  milder  punishment  is  substituted  for  the 
death  penalty. 

I  know  the  question  which  must  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
nnatquainted  with  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  Old  World,  as  he  reads 
these  letters.  He  will  ask  whether  the  progress  of  education  and  civili- 
zation, during  the  present  century,  have  not  tended  to  banish  crime,  and 
dsj^cially  the  most  aggravated  classes  of  crimes,  from  among  a  oulti- 
^i^ed  and  Christian  people,  like  the  subjects  of  the  British  empire.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  progress  has  been^aU  in  the  contrary  direction.  The 
frightful  rush  into  criminal  courses,  demonstrated  by  the  annual  returns, 
is  almost  too  amazing  for  belief,  too  awful  for  contemplation.  How 
much  more  decisive,  then,  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  few  exceptions 
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executions 


529 
358 
234 
52 


1805 

4605 

89 

1819 

14254 

1380 

1830 

18107 

2603 

1834 

22451 

2711 

1B43 

S1309 

3884 

io  i!H8  general  augmentation  of  drime,  in  the  cases  of  the  repeal  of  the 
death  penalties.  •  To  see  how  general  is  this  augmentation,  first  measiue 
the  growth  of  crime  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Committals  for  serious  crime  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  raUo 
fo  the  population  at  several  periods : — 

Tettn.  lSng.ftWaIea.  Seotlaad.     &<eIaDd.  Total.  Popnlation.  Batiooneto 

    ~"         3600  8294  15,800,000  1907 

13251  28885  20,600,000  713 

15794  36504  23,927,407  650 

21381  46543  24,912,170  537 

21352  '  56545  27,031,100  478 

In  1805,  there  was  one  committal  to  every  one  thousand  nine  huiidred 
and  seven  inhabitants,  and  in  1842,  one  to  everj  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  inhabitants ;  in  other  words,  in  thirty-seven  years,  crimes 
had  quadrupled  in  proportion  to  population.  If  crime  had  advanced  in 
Ireland,  for  the  last  eight  years  in  this  table,  as  rapidly  as  it  did  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  last  total  would  have  been  about  sixty-five  thousand, 
and  the  ratio  to  population,  one  to  four  hundred  and  sixteen.  But  Ire- 
land, which  had  increased  in  crime  much  more  rapidly  than  England 
and  Wales,  from  1805  down  to  1834,  has  been  operated  upon  by  ver^ 
different  influences  since  1834,  and  the  crimes  for  1842,  are  less  than 
thoto  for  1834,  and  the  average  for  1840, 1841,  and  1842,  is  one  hun- 
;dred  and  sixty-five  per  annum  less  than  that  for  1834,  1835,  and  1836. 
'Severity  had  been  tried  in  Ireland,  until  the  rod  of  justice  was  broken 
in  her  hands.  Death,  and  th<s  severest  forms  of  punishment  next  to 
<death,  were  dealt  out  more  lavishly  ii^  Ireland  than  in  England,  Wales, 
tor  Scotland,  and  the  consequence  was,  an  impossibility  to  convict.  Take 
the  Srstfour  years  of  the  returns  as  an  example. 

.Committals  and  convictions  in  Ireland,  from  1805 : 

Committal.  Convictions. 
1380S                         3,600  .  609 

4808  3,781  643 

1807  3,522  608  « 

1808  3,704  668 


TofalSSwfonr  years,  14,607  2,528  or  17  1-3  per  cent. 

f 

Only  17  1-3  per  cent  could  be  convicted,  while  the  number  of  crimes 
Jiclually  perpetrated  was  undoubtedly  greater  than  that  of  the  com- 
oDiittals.  What  is  this  but  the  successful  struggle  of  the  best  instincts  of 
.«  great  nation  agsunst  the  detestable  cruelty  of  their  government 
straggle  which,  bowever,  reduces  the  forms  of  justice,  in  four  cases  out 
■of  five,  to  a  mere  unmeaning  mockery.  Notwithstanding  this  practical 
impunity,  thus  resulting,  aia  it  always  does,  from  an  intolerable  severity} 
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4he  experiment  of  cruelty,  so  far  as  the  death  penalty  is  concerned,  was 
oontinued  down  to  1884,  after  which  a  milder  system^begins. 

Recollect  that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  aboat  hdf  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  then  compare  the  numbers. 

Executions  in  England  and  Wales,  compared  with  those  in  Ireland:  • 


Englana  &  Wales.  Ireland.  TotaL 

1822  97                           101  198 

1823  54  61  115 
1S24                           49                            60  109 

Total  of  three  years,  200                        222  422 


Take  then  the  period  ten  years  later,  during  which  the  milder  system 
began  to  be  tried  for  Other  crimes  than  murder. 

Englaad  &  Wales.                  Irelaad.  TotaL 

1832  54                            39  93 

1833  33                             39  72 
,1834                            34                            43  .  77 

Total  of  tiirce  years,  121                        121  242  • 


I  have  shown  in  former  letters,  the  failure  and  gradual  abandonment 
of  the  experiment  of  cruelty  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Holhiid  and 
Belgiuin.  Let  us  see  where  the  experiment  of  still  greater  cruelty  left 

^land,  just  before  the  change  of  the  system  there  commenced,  a  change 
prompted  by  the  noblest  motives,  and  crowned  with  triumphant  success. 

From  1805  to  1834,  twenty-nine  years  only,  crime  in  England  and 
Wales  increased  387  per  cent. ;  but  in  Ireland  during  the  same  period, 
crime  increased  494  per  cent.  But  if  we  take  Our  starting  point  four 
years  later,  in  1809,  and  reckon  to  1836,  twenty-seven  years  only,  crime 
had  incrieased  in  Ireland  556  per  cent.  A  similar  increase  for  twenty- 
aeven  years  longer  would  givfe  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
criminals  in  Ireland  in  1863,  and  reduce  the  whole  island  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  the  close  of  the  century.  While 
Ireland  was  thus  rushing  towards  her  destruction  with  the  swiftness  and 
force  of  this  torrent  of  crime,  th'e  action  of  that  great  conservative  engine, 
the  gallows,  w'as  suddenly  checked,  its  restraining  and  purifying  influ- 
ences were  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from  this  unhappy  people,  who  for 
3MHCe  than  three  hundred  years  had  enjoyed  the  perpetual  presence  of 
thb  hangman  in  a  richer  measure  than  almost  any  other  people,  either 

■  in  or  out  of  Christendom.  What  then  followed  the  loss  of  that  salutary 
dread,  which  to  the  cannibal  imagination  of  such  as  still  worship  Moloch 

^shrined  in  the  temple  of  justice,  seems  the  only  sure  preventive  oif 

i;€rim©  ?  "  The  corner  stone  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world  "  was 
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shaken  almost  oat  of  its  places  and  can  we  not  trace  the  sad  effects  of 
thb  appalling  calanuty? 

Execations  in  England  and  Wales  compared  -frith  those  in  Ireland, 
since  the  mitigation : — 


Tear.  EngtaaaanS  Wales.  Xrelaad.  'SoM. 

1835  34  27  61 

1836  17  14   .  31 

1837  8  10  18 
1833  6  ,                            3  9 

1839  10  17  27 

1840  9  0  9 

1841  10.  5  15 

Total  of  seven  years,  94  76  170 


Was  Ireland  better  governed  in  1822,  with  101  executions,  than  in 
1840  with  noM  ?  In  1822,  with  but  little  more  than  half  the  population 
of  England,  she  had  a  larger  list  of  crimes  than  England.  In  1835,  the 
lists  are  nearly  equal.   Since  1840,  mark  the  difierence : — 


Tear.'  Committals  in  Englaad  and  Walea.  Committals  in  Ireland. 
,  ^  1822                         12,241  15,251 
..    1835                        20,731  21,205 
.J84rt                       27,187  23,833 
.1841                        27,760  20,796 
1842                       31,309  21,352 


'^e  total  number  of  crimes,  however,  affords  but  a  ftdnt  idea  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland  under  the  reign  of  terror.  The  capital  crimes,  and 
those  foi^  which  death  was  ordinarily  inflicted,  when  convictions  could  be 
obt)4ned,  were  far  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  those  of  England, 
than  those  not  capital. 

In  1832,  there  were  in  Ireland,  homicides,  242;  robberies,  1179; 
borglaries,  401 ;  malicious  burnings,  568 ;  firing  with  intent  to  kill,  328 ; 
felonious  attacks  on  houses,  723.  In  all,  2441;  besides  many  other 
atrocious  crimes  not  comprehended  in  these  classes.  Since  1834,  crime 
has  diminished,  and  atrocious  crimes  much  more  rapidly  than  lesser 
offences. 

Not  the  hangman  and  the  halter,  but  leather  Mathew  with  his  temper- 
ance medals  has  done  this.  Not^by  building  scaffolds,  prisons,  transport 
ships,  and  pillories,  but  by  shutting  up  the  distilleries,  the  grog-shops, 
bar-rooms,  alehouses,  those  manufactories  of  murder,  arson,  rape,  and 
robbery,  as  well  as  of  all  other  crime  and  misery,  has  this  blessed  refor- 
mation been  thus  far  accomplished. 

While  diminished  in  Ireland  from  1834  to  1842,  in  England  and 
Walea  the  committals  increased  8,858,  or  39.^  per  cent.,  and  in  Scotland 
1,178,  or  43  per  cent,  in  the  eame  eight  years. 
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While  this  terrible  marct  of  crime  thua^^d^rerruns  the  kingdom,  no 
sooner  is  a  dea  penalty  repealed,  than  the  mnie  for  ivhich  that  penalty 
bad  been  denounced  is  suddenly  arrested  in  its  progress,  while  all  other 
crimes  continue  to  advance  as  before. 

The  capital  crimes  created  by  statute  bear  date  as  follows :  There 
were  4  made  capital  under  the  Plantagenets ;  27  under  the  Tudors ;  86 
under  the  Stuarts ;  and  156  under  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

More  crimes  were  denounced  as  capital  during  the  reign  of  George 
m.  than  in  the  reigns  of  all  the  Plantagenets,  Tudors,  and  Stuarts  com- 
T)ined  together. 

The  advance  of  crime  was  never  so  rapid  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Greorge  III.  In  1814,  the  committals  in  England  and  Wales 
were  6,390,  and  in  1817  they  were  13,932.  They  had  more  than  doubled 
in  three  years !   There  is  nothing  like  this  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 

The  death  penalty  for  coining  was  repealed,  23  May,  1832,  for  horse- 
stealing, sheep-stealing,  cattle-stealing,  larceny  in  dwellings,  (£5,)  11  July, 
1832 ;  foi^e^  and  uttering,  etc.,  16  August,  1832,  and  house-breaking, 
14  August,  1833.  For  these  offences,  in  the  four  years  ending  with 
1831,  there  had  been  condemned  to  deaUi  3,786  persons,  of  whom  66 
were  executed. 

Let  us  divide  (irimes  into  three  classes,  and  compare  those  from  which 
the  death  penalty  had  just  been  removed,  first,  with  those  which  were 
previously  non-capital,  sepond,  with  those  which  still  continued  to  be 
capital.    First,  non-capital  offences : — 

Commltmente. 


In  &ree  yeara,  1827  1828  1829  46,833 
1830  1831  1832  51,623 
1833    1834    1835  51,701 

Here  the  commitments  rose  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
sight,  or  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  six  years. 
Second,  offences  for  which  death  penalties  continued : — 

Commitments.  EzeoatioaB. 
In. three  years,   1827   1828   1829                          1,705  108 
1830    1831    1832                            2,236  120 
1833    1834    1835                            2,247  102 


Here  again  the  commitments  rose  five  hundred  arid  forty-two,  or  about 
82  per  cent.,  in  defiance  of  the  executions,  in  six  years. 
-  Third,  offences  before  named,  in  which  death  pen  '  is  were  repealed 
in  1832-3,  including  burglary  with  house-breaking,  because  it  was  so 
often  indicted  as  house-breaking :  — 
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CcnunUaumti.  Szeeotloaa, 
In  thiee  years,  1827  1828  1829                       4,622  96 
1830   1831    1832                          4,724    ■  23 
18SS    1834    1835                          4,292  *  2 

la  tbis  class  alone  the  commitments  fell  four  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
or  about  9  per  cent,  .in  the  last  three  jears. 

Does  this  change  arise  from  any  peculiarity  of  the  crimes  selected  for 
the  repeal  of  the  death  penalty  ?  No ;  for  so  fast  as  other  crimes  are 
selected  for  tite  same  experiment^  the  same  result  follows,  and  tbis,  too, 
whether  the  mitigation  be  by  a  repeal  of  the  law  or  by  an  almost  total 
disuse  of  the  penal^. 

England  and  Wales.  Bobbery,  —  mitigation  commencing  in  1834 :  — 

Executed.  Commlttalg, 
FiTO  years  ending  Dec^ber,    1833  36  1,949 

1838  5  1,634 

Attempts  to  murder,  etc,  —  mitigation  commencing  in  1835 :  — 

Ssecnted.      •  Oommltialf. 
Font  years  ending  December,   1834  •        14  520 

1838  4  528 

To  have  borne  the  same  proportion  to  population,  the  last  number 
should  have  been  551  instead  of  528. 
Capital  assaults  on  females, — mitigation  commencing  in  1835 :  — 

~   Szecated.  OomicittelB. 
Four  years  ending  December,    1834  16       .  222 

1838  1  223 

To  have  kept  up  the  same  ratio,  to  population,  the  last  ]^umber  should 
have  been  235  instead  of  223. 
Arson,  —  mitigation  commencing  in  1837 :  — • 

Ssecnted.  Committalfi. 
Two  years  ending  December,    1836  9  148 

1838  P  86  V 

Take  also  longer  periods  for  three  of  the  crimes  included  in  the  former 
table,  —  horse-stealing,  burglary,  and  forgery. 
Horse-stealing,  — -  mitigation  commencing  1830 :  — 

Execated.  Conusittals. 
l?ine  years  ending  December,    1829  46  1626 

.  1838  0  1565 

Burglary  and  house-breakiag, — mitigation  commencing  1833 :  — 

£zeeatod.  Committals' 
Sis  years  ending  December,    1832  56  5199 

1838  3  4621 
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Forgery, — mitigation  commencing  1830 :  ~ 

Exeeaied.  Committals. 

Ten  yeArs  ending  December,    1829                         64  746 

1839                              0  731 

For  these  seven  crimes  in  the  periods  named,  there  were,  before  the 
iTiitigation :  — 

Executed.  Committals. 

241  10,410 

Jn  the  same  time  after  the  mitigation,  ^'^^^ 

A  fiilling  off  in  the  committals  of  nearly  10  per  cent.  1,022 


In  January,  1835, 1  proposed  to  repeal  the  death  penality  in  Massa^ 
obasetts,  and  in  the  debate  which  followed,  argued  on  general  principles 
the  certainty  of  results  like  these.  Experience  now  confirms  what  then 
was  called  theory. 

R.  Rantoitl,  Jr. 

£osion,  Feb.  17, 1846. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


mS  OPINIONS  ON  BANKING  AND  THE  CURBENCY,  AND  HIS  EFFORTS  TO 
COERECT  SOME  PREVALENT  ERRORS  ON  THESE  SUBJECTS. 

As  a  watchfal  observer  of  every  cause  which^  affects  the 
prosperity  of  a  State,  Mr.-  Rantoul,  from  an  early  period,  had 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  ,  of  banks,  banking,  and  the 
cmirency.  "Whatever  history  could  teach  in  relation  .to  it,  what- 
ever facts  passed  before  his  observant  eyes,  suited  to  tferow 
light  upon  it,  all  were  seized  upon  by  his  logical  mind,  carefully 
analyzed,  and  reduced  to  clear,  practical,  invincible  principles. 
Hence  bis  writings  and  speeches  on  the  subject  are  not  only 
fall  of  thought,  but  they  display  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
mastery  of  all  its  details.   Nor  was  he  idle  in  the  use  of  this 
knowledge.  Few  writers  in  the  country^  and  no  public  speaker 
out  of  congress,  afforded  a  more  efficient  support  to  the  meas- 
ures which  President  Jackson  found  himself  obliged  to  take,  for 
crushing  the  factious,  if  not  treasonable  proceedings  of  the 
United  States  Bank,— that  monster  of  financial  iniquity,  under 
the  management  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  and  his  unscrapulons 
associates  and  hirelings.  While  the  remembrance  of  that  bank 
shall  endure, — and,  as  a  warning^  the  country  of  the  tremen 
dous  evils  of  such  an  instiWbn,  its  remembrance  should  never 
die, —so  long  will  be  cherished  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Rantoul's 
able,  effective,  and  brilliant  writings  and  speeches,  in  ^support  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  president  of  the  Union.   The  power 
and  success  of  Mr.  Rantoul's  efforts,  much  as.  they  were  aidet 
by  his  eloquence,  were  founded  on  his  thorough  and.-  capacious 
knowledge  of  every  question  relating  to  the  currency. 

In  1832,  he  delivered  a  speech  of  singular  eloquence  and 
ability,  in  support  of  the  veto  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
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Odohetf  1833,  and  March,  1^4,  his  speeches  in  vindication  of 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  were  of  unsurpassed  excellence 
and  efficiency ;  the  latter,  addressed  to  the  largest  meeting  ever 
held  in  Salem,  contains  an  argument  in  support  of  that 
measare,  as  sound  and  convincing  as  the  clearest  deductions  of 
reason,  or  the  positive  testimony  of  unquestionable  facts.  la 
the  following  pages,  it  is  again  presented  to  the  reader* 

In  his  speech,  and  in  that  on  the  veto,  Mr.  Rantoul  defined 
-^e  law,  which  governs  the  fluctuations  of  paper  money,  and  in 
February,  1835,  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of  representatives,  ap> 
ilying  this  law  to  the  then  condition  of  the  banks,  predicted 
they  would  stop  payment  in  1837.  He  repeated  this  prediction 
in  1836,  in  his  speech  on  the  Ten  Million  Bank.  Of  his  three 
speeches  in  the  house  on  the  sub'treasury,  in  1838,  only  one, 
the  shortest,  was  printed.  It  is  ever  to  be  lamented  that  the 
democratic  press,  of  the  capital  ot  the  State,  never  did  justice 
to  Mr.  Bantout,  in  the  only  way  in  which  justice  could  be  done, 
rmmely,  by  giving  to  the  public,  who  much  needed  them,  full 
and  fair  reports  of  those  admirable  speeches,  in  which  he  elo- 
qtiently  supported  democratic  truth  and  liberty.  Those  of  the 
speeches  above  referred  to  which  have  been  printed,  will  con- 
stitute the  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  this  chapter  of 
his  memoirs.  But  it  would  be  an  injustice. to  his  memory  not 
to  include  in  it,  also,  some  of  the  excellent  essays  which  he 
pablished  in  the  Gloucester  Democrat,  upon  the  same  great 
topics.  In  December,  1834,  be  commenced  the  publication  of 
3.  series  of  papers^  in  seven  numbers,  on  banks;  and  these 
:^ys,  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and  research,  will 
spQtinue  to  be  interesting  and  instructive,  while  banks  shall 
tskU    Without  further  preface,  they  are  as  follows :  — - 

;"Kb.  1.  The  origin  of  banking  institutions  is  ascribed  to  the  Italians,  i 
;  1»  the  free  eities  of  Italy,  there  were,  in  early  times,  "lumber  houses,^ 
54?'''*  Lombard  Houses,"  which  were  no  other  than  what  are  now  called 
;^ks.  No  doubt  but  that  the  beginning  of  traffic  among  mankind  was 
1^  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  as  men  could  suit  each  other's 
iC^cicasions.  But  the necessities  of  men  being  so  various  and  di£&reot  in 
^  44   
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mspeot  to  the  qnantil^  of  requisiteB,  money  was  inotituted  as  tbe  moBt 
OfNSvonient  mediom  for  commerce,  wherebj  people  might  procure  what, 
soever  thej  stood  in  need  of,  in  quantities  according  to  their  waniu 
rhia  changed  bartering  into  baying  and  sdlbg.  Yet  all  trade  rosnltet 
in  a  general  barter.  For  he  who  sells  for  money,  bays  what  he  wanbi 
with  the  same  money.  Money,  then,  becomes  ,  the  principal  engine  for 
dronlating  the  bulk  of  commodities.  Money  is  used  in  minuter  deal 
ings  when  it  is  commuted  for  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  to  fttmish  the 
necessary  provisions  for  daily  use.  This  requires  its  being  divided  intc 
the  amidlest  denominations  of  the  pieces,  as  dimes,  half  dimes,  and 
cents,  so  that  this  way  of  trading  is  not  capable  of  being  oonvenientlv 
transacted  by  bills  and  assignments.  The  experiment  has  been  often 
tti^^  in  this  country,  of  substituting  bills  of  a  very  small  denomination 
for  hard  money,  but  always  with  loss,  vexation,  and  disappointment. 
T!ie  smallest  denomination  of  bank  bills,  that  are  now  allowed  to  circc^ 
late,  are  those  of  one  dollar.  Most  of  those  who  consider  the  effect  of 
a  paper  cnrrency,  as  a  substitute  for  coin  of  the  smaller  denominations, 
have  omne  to  the  oonclnsion  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  community  to  dr> 
oulate  bank  billi  of  so  small  a  denomination  as  one  dollar,  or  even  c: 
any  denomination  less  than  twen^  or  twentj-fiye  dollars,  which  hat 
wm  would  correspond  well  with  tiie  five  pound  notes  of  the  Bank  €f 
Bo^aod,  the  smallest  that  are  now  issued  by  that  moneyed  institutions 
whose  example  in  many  other  r^pects,  has  unbounded  influence  in  the 
management  of  money  concerns  in  our  own  country. 

In  coinddenee  with  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  in  regard  to  the 
dreuli^on  of  small  bills,  the  congress  of  the  United  States  prohibit  the 
United  States  Bank  i!rom  issuing  any  bill  of  a  less  denomination  than 
five  dollars,  and  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Geoi^gia,  prchibit  the  circuladon  of  any  bills  of  a  less  sum.  The  State 
of  New  York  have  prohibited  the  circulation  of  bills  of  other  States  of 
less  than  five  dollars,  within  the  limits  of  that  State;  and  from  the  re- 
suit  of  the  late  elections,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  Jegislatore 
will  hasten  to  take  the  next  step  by  proUbiting  thehr  circulation  alto- 
gether.  We 'have  even  some  hopes  a  better  state  of  the  currency  in 
Massachusetts,  founded  upon  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  opening 
menage  of  Governor  Davis  to  the  general  court,  in  the  session  <^ 
1884.  The  ophdon  expr^sed  by  Daniel  Webster  in  some  of  las 
tqgeeches,  but  above  all,  in  the  good  tense  of  the  yeomanry  of  our  State, 
who  will  no  hmger  submit  to  the  interested  ^ews  of  those  partisan^ 
whose  mental  pen  nrely  extends  beyond  the  profits  of  some  bank,  or 
o&er  moneyed  institutions. 

F«i&ajps  the  usAj  eSbctnal  remedy  of  the  ezistiBg  evil  will  be  fyad 


• 

Hn  tbe  power  of  congress  to  imi)ose  a  stamp  datj  upon  all  bank  bills 
l^froafter  to  be  issned,  or  paid  out  hj  my  bank,  of  a  lees  denomination 
lliAn  is  consistent  with  the  general  interest,  and  to  prohibit  under  suffl- 
d«ot  penalties,  the  circulation  of  unstamped  bills  of  the  denomination 
jieqnired  to  be  stamped.  But  let  not  the  suggesdon  of  the  expedieni^ 
ti  the  interference  of  congress  retard  State  legislation,  as  without  this 
manifestation  of  public  sentiment,  through  the  le^slatnres  of  the  princi- 
pal States,  the  measure  cannot  be  expected  to  obtain  in  congress,  in  op- 
position  to  the  interest  of  more  than  four  hundred  banking  institutions, 
spread  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Whenever  this  prohibition  of  the  circulation  of  small  bills,  directly  or 
indirectly  brought  about,  shall  obtain,  through  the  United  States,  the 
place  of  these  bills,  as  fast  as  they  disappear  from  circulation,  will  be 
BOpplied  with  silver  and  gold  coin, —  the  only  proper  medium  for  all  the 
undler  transactions  of  business.  Most  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  three 
qnarters  of  the  whole  community,  would  then  be  carried  on  with  some- 
ydng  more  tangible  in  the  hands  of  Jaboring  men,  than  slim  strips  of 
paper,  less  liable  to  be  worn  out,  destroyed,  and  lost^  and  much  less 
gidde  to  be  oonnterfeited. 

Ckmnterfeiten  understand  well  that  they  meet  with  much  better  sttc<> 
CS8S,  and  with  larger  profits,  by  putting  into  circulation  bills  of  the 
gaudiest  denomination,  rather  than  those  of  the  larger.  These  last  ^e- 
kg  more  used  by  those  who  ara  better  qualified  to  det^  the  fraud,  and 
flom  tiieir  greater  amount,  adding  the  stimulus  of  greater  iuterest,  to 
ifRdoee  a  critical  examination  of  each  bill  as  it  passes  irom  hand  to  hand. 
The  poor  and  the  ignorant  suffer  an  undiie  proportion  of  the  loss, 
ni^g  from  the  circulation  of  small  bills,  whether  it  occur  from  coun- 
terfeits, or  from  the  wearing  out  and  loss  of  bills  of  this  class ;  and  this 
is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  their  universal  use  in  this  piut  of  the 
(ioQDtry,  as  a  substitute  for  coins  of  gold  and  silver. 

No.  2.  Money  is  also  employed  in  the  more  extensive  and  wholesale 
my  of  trade,  wherein  large  sums  are  negotiated;  and  this  occasions 
ftequent  payments  from  one  trader,  or  merchant,  to  another.  In  these 
payments,  although  strictly  speaking  ready  cosh  may  be  required  as 
ifdea  as  contracts  are  made,  yet,  as  commerce  generally  consists  in  the 
leatnal  dealings  and  transactions  of  many  traders,  it  may  of^n  iail  out 
if  means  of  interchangeable  debts  and  credits,  that  divers  traders  may 
each  other's  occasions  without  making  any  payments  in  specie,  by 
t|n^lderring  their  debts  to  each  other.  But  when  such  mutual  <»n- 
;^oie&ces  do  not  occur,  traders  receive  their  money  in  spede,  and  so  pay 
rllfimn  one  to  the  other.  Yet  this  way  of  payment  is  attended  with 
inconvenience,  as  trouble  in  counting  the  money,  hazard  in  secor- 
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iDg  it  from  tliieTes,  and  the  loss  ffom  trusting  it  in  Iho  care  of  unfaithful 
•  persons ;  for  the  prevention  of  all  which,  cities  of  large  commerce  to. 
every  part  of  the  world  have  very  naturally  introduced  the  use  of  hanks. 
And  while  banks  are  confined  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  deposit  and 
transfer,  or  are  extended  to  the  lending  of  the  money  which  may  belong 
to  those  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  bank,  or  that  which  is  deposited 
for  the  purpose  of  loans,  the  benefit  to  the  community  is  manifest,  and 
is  attended  with  very  few  evils.  Of  these  banks,  some  are  public,  con- 
sisting of  a  company  of  moneyed  men,  who,  being  duly  incorporated  ac- 
cording to  the  l^wa  of  the  country  where  they  are  resident,  agree  to  de- 
posit a  considerable  fund  or  joint  stock,  to  be  employed  in  various  ways 
for  the  use  of  the  society ;  or  they  are  private,  being  such  as  are  set  up 
by  private  persons  or, partnerships,  who  traffic,  in  the  same  way,  upon 
their  own  single  stock  or  credit.  Of  the  public  banks,  the  most  ancient 
is  that  of  Venice,  which  was  established  about  1176. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in  the  year  1694,  and  has  be- 
come the  greatest  bank  of  circulation  in  the  world.  Its  notes  and  bills 
in  CBKuIation  being  about  $90,000,000,  and  its  capital  £14,000,000, 
equal  to  about  $62,000,000.  In  addition  to  this  public  bank,  there  are 
about  four  hundred  private  banks,  dispersed  over  every  part  of  England, 
tisat  do  an  immense  amount  of  business.  These  private  banks  consist  d 
sn  individual's  carrying  on  business  on  his  own  account  solely,  or  of  part* 
nerships,  composed  of  two  or  more  individuals,  doing  business  under  a 
finn,  for  their  joint  account  The  private  bankers  of  England  are  well 
known  in  every  part  of  the  commercial  world,  and  enjoy  the  highest 
degree  of  confidence.  By  their  integrity,  punctuality,  and  prudent  pre- 
caution, they  obtain  the  management  of  vast  sums  of  money  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  For  money  deposited  with  them  they  generally 
allow  a  rate  of  interest,  and  with  this  money  and  their  own  funds,  they 
discount  loan  money  at  higher  rate  of  interest,  and  by  this  and  other 
money  transactions  many  of  them  acquire  large  fortunes. 

There  are  two  public  banks  in  Edinbu]:gh,  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
which  dates  from  1695,  and  the  Boyal  Bank  established  by  the  royal 
charter  in  1727.  There  are  also  private  banks  in  every  considerable 
town  in  Scotland.  The  banks  of  Scotland  have  transacted  their  busi- 
ness npon  a  principle  more  accommodating  than  those  of  other  coafl^ 
tries.  They  receive  small  sums  of  money  on  deposit,  and  allow  interest 
ihereon  upon  very  liberal  conditions ;  and  by  opening  "cash  accounts" 
vith  merchants  and  allowing  them  to  draw  for  money  at  -«heir  pleasure 
to  a  limited  extent,  for  which  they  take  adequate  security,  and  allow  of 
repayments  in  any  sums,  charging  interest  on  their  advances  and  allow- 
Big  Uie  same  rates  of  interest  npcm  their  repayments,  to  the  time  for  edt- 


iling  the  account.  By  means  of  these  cash  accounts,  every  merchant 
ean,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a  greater  trade  than  ho  otherwise 
ooald  do.  The  receiving  small  sums  in  deposit,  and  allowing  interest 
hereon,  comhines  some  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  savings  banks. 
The  Bank  of  Ireland,  which  was  the  first  public  bank  in  that  island,  was 
established  in  .1783. 

No.  8.  The  first  bank  established  by  law  within  the  United  States 
subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  vfaa  the  Bank  of 
l:^orth  America,  and  for  several  years  this  was  the  only  bank. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1781,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
jteudence,  at  a  time  when  the  finances  were  in  a  crisis  almost  desperate, 
«rhea  public  credit  was  at  an  «nd,  when  no  means  were  afforded  adeo 
qaate  to  the  public  expenses,  when  the  money  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  were  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  some  members  of  the  board  of  war 
declared  that  they  had  not  the  means  of  sending  an  express  to  the  army, 
—  on  the  11th  of  May  of  that  year,  the  superintendent  of  finance  sub- 
aitted  to  Congress  a  plan  for  establishing  a  national  bank,  for  the 
ITntted  States  of  North  America.  By  this  plan  it  was,  among  other 
things,  proposed  that  the  subscribers  to  the  bank  should  be  incorporated, 
ti)at  the  capital  stock  should  consist  of  $400,000,  in  shares  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  payable  in  gold  or  silver,  and  that  it  might  be  increased  by 
new  subscriptions,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  directors ;  thai  the  manage- 
<aent  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  should  be  in  the  hands  of  twelve  direct- 
ors, to  be  chosen  by  the  stockholders ;  and  that  the  notes  of  the  bank, 
ij^jthle  on  demand,  should  by  law  be  made  receivable  in  the  payment  of 
ibe  duties  and  taxes,  as  specie. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1781,  Congress  passed  the  following  resolution 
->:>Dceming  it:  Retolvtdj  That  Congress  do  approve  of  the  plan* for 
establishing  a  national  bank  in  these  United  States,  submitted  to  their 
e^deration  by  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  the  11th  of  May,  1781,  and  that 
they  will  promote  and  support  the  same  by  such  ways  and  means,  from 
time  to  tune,  as  may  appear  necessary  for  the  institution,  and  consisteat 
'ii&i  the  public  good.  That  the  subscribers  to  the  said  bank  shall  be 
raeorporated,  agreeably  to  the  principles  and  terms  of  the  plan,  &o  soon 
^  the  subscription  shall  be  filled,  the  directors  and  president  chosen,  and 
f^lication  for  that  purpose  made  to  congress  by  the  president  and 
Irectors  elected. 

Stulvedi  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  States,  by  proper 
^ws  for  that  purpose,  to  provide  that  no  other  bank  or  bankers  shall  be 
ttb^lished  or  permitted  within  the  said  States,  during  the  war. 
<xSuolv«df  That  the  notes  hereafter  to  bo  issued  by  the  said  banks, 
Jftyi&le  on  demand,  shall  be  received,  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  du^,  ' 
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«ttd  debts  due  or  that  may  become  duo  or  payable  to  the  tJnited 
'States. 

Jiesolvedj  That  Congress  will  recommend  to  the  several  legislatures  to 
pass  laws  making  it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  for  any  person  to 
counterfeit  its  notes,  or  to  pass  such  notes  knowing  them  to  be  counter- 
feit, also  making  it  felony  without  benefit  of  the  clergy,  for  any  presi- 
dent, inspector,  director,  or  servant  of  the  bank,  to  convert  to  his  own 
use,  or  in  any  other  way  to  be  guilty  of  fraud  or  embezzlement,  as  an 
officar  or  servant  of  the  bank.  Under  these  resolutions,  a  subscription 
was  opened  for  the  national  bank,  and  was  not  confined  to  Pennsylvania, 
but  extended  to  the  citizens  of  other  States.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  the  subscriptions  were  filled.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1781, 
Congress  passed  an  ordinance,  creating  the  subscribers  to  the  bank  a 
corporation.  In  this  ordinance  the  leading  features  of  the  plan  origin- 
ally proposed  were  prescribed,  but  the  corporation  was  restricted  from 
holdmg  property  above  the  value  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  In  the 
preamble  to  the  ordinance  it  is  declared,  that  the  exigencus  of  the  Vnited 
Shtfes  render  it  indispensably  neccssar*i  that  such  an  ordinance  should  he 
immediate  passed. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1782,  the  bank  commenced  its  operations. 
lKobert^(Mrri8,  the  superintendent  of  finances,  is  chiefiy  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  instituting  the  first  bank  in  the  United  States.  For  merit  we 
misst  call  it,  as  we  view  the  establishment  of  this  bank  and  many  others 
that  followed  it,  in  the  state  of  the  country  which  existed  at  the  time  of 
ilhe  establishment  of  them,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity 
and  growth  of  the  country  i  but  the  utility  of  this  or  of  a  few  institu- 
tions of  the  kind,  by  no  means  justifies  the  monstrous  extravagance  to 
which  banking  has  been  and  now  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States.  Such 
was  the  want  of  faith  in  this  first  banking  institution,  or  of  capital  in  the 
States,  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1781,  of  the  one  thousand  shares 
proposed,  two  hundred  had  not  been  subscribed,  and  it  was  some  time 
after  the  business  of  the  bimk  was  set  on  foot,  that  the  sum  received 
npon  all  the  subscriptions  put  together,  amounted  to  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  A  sum  no  larger  than,  at  this  day,  would  be  subscribed  in 
almost  any  of  the  trading  villages  in  Massachusetts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank. 

Under  these  drcumstances  the  superintendent  of  finance  subscribed 
above  $250,000  dollars,  for  account  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  this  fund  principally^  the  operations  of  the  institution  were  com- 
menced. The  ^ask  wsh  soon  viewed  as  the  source  and  as  the  support 
of  credit,  bodi  private  and  public.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782, 
the  United  States  owed  lassie  somd  of  money.  The  requisitions  Coai- 
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3f€S8  upon  the  States  for  $8,000,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  coming 
year,  were  not  payable  until  the  first  day  of  April,  and  as  kte  as  the* 
thirtieth  of  June  only  $30,000  was  paid.  By  having  recourse  to  the 
blank  the  superintendent  of  finance  was  enabled  to  get  through  his  diffi- 
culties ;  and  so  much  was  he  indebted  to  this  institution  for  aid  in  sus- 
tftining  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  that  it  was  conceded  that  with- 
out the  establishment  of  the  national  bank,  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment could  not  have  been  performed. 

;  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  also  derived  great  assistance  from  this  in- 
stitution. Notwithstanding  the  great  utility  of  this  institution  during 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  yet  very  soon  after  the  peace,  those  prejudices  ^ 
*nd  jealousies  against  all  moneyed  institutions  which  have  always  ex- 
isted in  the  mass  of  every  community  that  are  watchful  over  their  rights 
5ad  liberties,  were  revived  and  excited  against  this.  In  addition  to  the 
^barter  granted  to  this  institution  by  the  congress  of  the  old  confedera- 
tion, the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  incorporated  it 
^nder  the  laws  of  that  State.  In  September,  1785,  this  last  charter  was 
repealed,  but  the  bank  continued  to  do  business ;  and  in  1787,  the  legis- 
iMure  revived  its  cherter  for  fourteen  years ;  and  by  subsequent  laws  it 
iss  been  continued  to  this  day,  and  is  now  doing  business  in  Philadel- 
pbia,  under  the  law^  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  are  imposed  upon  similar  institutions. 

Its  capital  is  now  $800,000.  Its  dividends,  for  many  years,  from  its 
first  establishment,  were  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum. 
.  No.  4.  The  great  evil  resulting  to  a  community  by  the  substitution  of 
ft  paper  circulation  for  a  metallic  currency,  have  been  so  repeatedly  ex- 
perienced in  Massachusetts,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  recur  to  our  own 
hatoTj  to  warn  us  of  the  impending  danger  of  our  own  system.  JThe 
■irst  paper  money  that  ^obtained  a  general  circulation  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  was  what  was  called ''bills  of  credit." 

Previous  to  the  issues  of  these  bills,  laws^  had  been  passed  fixi^j,  er- 
^  prices  at  which  divers  articles  of  the  production  of  the  country 
3aoald  be  received,  in  payment  of  taxes.  This  established  the  distinc- 
between  cash  payments  and  payment  in  articles  of  merchandise, 
^is  last  kind  was  called  "rate  pay"  or  sometimes  "pay,"  while  the 
mb&T  was  called  "money."  The  difference  between  the  two  was  some- 

^es  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  For  example,  a  contract  to  pay  one 
lundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  rate  pat/  might  be  fulfilled  by  the  payment 

;^,one  hundred  pounds  in  specie.  This  occasioned  great  perplexity,  and 

^^Qed  the  door  for  much  dishonesty.  It  was  a  temporizing  measure ; 

^fSltbaps  called  for  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  die  times,  and  sus- 

,^i9i&ed)  after  it  had  come  to  do  more  hurt  than  ^>od. 
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In  1890,  the  govemment,  having  become  involved  in  pecuniaTj  difio^. 
enltj,  in  consequence  of  the  expensive  and  luxfortunate  expedition  into 
Canada  of  that  year,  issued  bills  of  various  denominations  from  5s.  to  £5 
each,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  pay  the  soldiers,  seamen, 
and.  others  employed  in  this  service.  The  law  authorizing  this  issue  of 
paper  put  it  upon  the  ground  of  the  anticipation  of  taxes  gi'anted  at  the 
same  time  and  to  the  same  amount,  for  the  redemption  of  these  bills  in 
one  year.  But  this  wf^  not  sufficient  to  prevent  tlieir  depreciation  in 
trade.  They  were  at  p*p  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  but  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever.  Punctuality  was  obsei^ved  by  the  government  in  the 
redemption  of  these  bills  until  1704,  when  the  pressure  of  public  ex- 
penses induced  the  postponement  for  two  years  at  first,  afterwards  for  a 
greater  length  of  time,  and  at  length  for  thirteen  years,  until  the  further 
postponement,  was  at  last  confined  by  royal  instructions  to  the  year  1741. 
The  coimterfeiting  of  these  bills  was  at  first  punished  by  fine,  imprison- 
mcnt,  mutilation,  and  other  corporal  inflictions ;  but  in  1714,  upon  a 
second  conviction  the  punishment  was  death ;  and  in  1720,  upon  a  first 
conviction  the  counterfeiter  forfeited  his  life.  These  bills  were  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts,  unless,  by  special  contract,  hard  money  was 
agreed  to  be  paid.  The  effect  of  this  upon  established  salaries,  and 
other  contracts  made  before  the  issuing  of  this  paper,  or  before  it  had 
depreciated  to  any  considerable  degree,  was  to  produce  the  greatest  in- 
justice. Various  expedients  were  resorted  to,  in  order  that  the  credit  of 
these  bills  might  so  far  be  sustained  as  to  keep  them  in  circulation. 
Bills  of  a  neto  tenor  were  issued,  nominally  of  a  greater  relative  value 
than  those  in  circulation,  which  afterwards  were  called  bills  of  the  old 
tenor;  but  they  all  slid  down  the  same  lapse  of  depreciation,  as  ihe 
probability  of  their  redemption  decreased.  The  popularity  of  these 
bills  increased  with  the  mischief  which  they  created,  and  seemed  to 
render  aU  remedy  hopeless.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  times, 
instead  of  imposing  taxes,  the  government  issued  paper  money,  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  in  each  town,  to  be  loaned  on  interest 
to  individuals,  and  with  the  profits  to  provide  the  annual  expenses  of 
the  government  They  emitted  £50,000  at  first,  afterwards  twice  as 
mucli  more.  Various  banking  projects  were  attempted,  and  among 
others  a  "land  bank."  Tiie  partners  in  the  land  bank  pushed  their 
*  operations  to  the  greatest  extent,  until  it  became  necessary  for  the 
mother  coont^  to  interfere,  when  this  bank  was  dissolved  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  general  court-passed  numerous  laws  to- wind  up  their 
concerns,  and  to  enable  the  holders  of  their  obligations  to  get  their  pay 
out  ©f  the  real  estate  of  the  partners.  The  government  continued  the' 
issae  of  bills  of  credit  from  time  to  time,  until  the  nominal  value  of  the 
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itiredeemed  bills  of  credit  in  1748,  was  two  millions  two  hundred  thbn- 
i^d  pounds  sterling.  The  value  of  these  bills  when  issued  was  about  ^ 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  the  provision  made  for  re- 
deeming them  was  somewhat  less  than  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
^onds  sterling.  The  difference  between  these  two  last  sums  was  gained 
by  the  province,  in  redeeming  them  at  a  lower  rate,  compared  with  specie, 
than  they  were  when  issued. 

The  sum  of  £183,649  2s.  7  l-2d.  sterling  was  granted  by  the  parlia- 
ment oS  Great  Britain,  for  reimbursing  the  expense  of  the  province,  in  . 
taking  and  securing  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  whereupon  the  geneiul 
court  passed  a  law  in  1748,  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  credit,  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1750.  Those  bills  called  old  tenor  were  to  be  re- 
deemed at  the  rate  of  one  Spanish  milled  dollar  for  forty-five  shillings  ot 
the  bills,  and  the  middle  and  new  tenor  at  the  rate  of  the  Spanish  milled 
donas' for  eleven  shillings  and  threepence  of  the  bills.  The  standard 
Talue  of  silver  was  fixed  at  six  shillings  and  eightpence  per  ounce,  and 
Spanish  milled  dollars  were  to  pass  bt  six  shillings,  when  their  true  value 
was  four  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling,  so  that  the  old  tenor  bills  were^ 
sedeemed  at  one  for  ten,  while  the  difference  between  what  was  called 
lawful  money  and  old  tenor,  was  as  one  to  seven  and  a  half.  All  per- 
eknis  were  required,  to  conform  their  books  and  accounts  to  this  new 
sftodard  of  value,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  admitted  in  evidence  in 
any  cour'j  of  justice.  In  addition  to  the  sum  received  from  Grcafe 
Britain,  a  tax  of  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  granted, 
payable  in  new  tenor  bills,  at  four  shillings  and  threepence  to  the  dollar. 

The  whole  thing  was  happily  executed,  and  a  silver  currency  estab- 
lished in  lieu  of  depreciated  paper,  which  had  been  injuring  the  interest 
and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people  for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The 
difficulty  in  effecting  this  important  change  in  the  currency  arose  from 
the  friends  of  the  paper  system  in  the  general  court  and  elsewhere,  who 
found  their  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the  system,  and  also  from  the 
power  of  habit  among  a  people,  who,  by  the  use  of  this  fluctuating 
medium,  for  more  than  half  a  century  had  become  so  reconciled  to  it  as 
to  dread  a  change. 

It  was  owing  to  the  fear  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  general  court 
iJiat  the  bill,  for  calling  in  this  depreciated  and  depreciating  paper 
cobency,  wMch  at  first  was  lost  in  the  house  of  representatives,  finally 
ijassed.  But  the  people  without  doors  preserved  their  prejudices  in  a 
:  gteat  degree,  in  favor  of  the  paper  system.  Even  the  alteration  ^>f  the 
lObminal  value  of  the  currency  was  held  up  as  an  object  of  odium ;  and 
jfhen  the  silver  money  arrived  from  England,  it  rather  occasioned  gloom 
Jtto  joy.   The^operation  of  an  act  for  one  of  the  most  important  and 
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rigliteoas  measures  in  socie^,  was  begun  with  doubts,  murmurings,  and 
even  attempts  at  forcible  resistance,  instead  of  universal  pleasure  and 
applause. 

It  must  have  given  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  promoters  of  the 
plan,  that  none  of  the  forebodings  of  the  disaffected  were  realized ;  hot 
that  the  most  essential  interests  of  the  country  were  greatly  served,  and 
the  principles  of  commutative  justice  settled  on  a  firm  foundation,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  stable  currency.  It  is  a  memorable  example  of  success, 
in  the  cause  of  probity  aiid  true  patriotism,  against  the  clamorftof  the 
discontented  pretenders  to  these  virtues,  which  ought  always  to  animate 
honest  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects,  when  struggling  against  the 
bustle  and  intrigues  of  such  mistaken  or  counterfeiting  characters. 
Governor  Shirley  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  contributing  largely  to  the 
accomplishment  of  tfiis  great  object.  His  finuness  and  perseverance 
were  necessary  to  the  attainment. 

.  The  depreciation  of  the  province  bills  of  credit  wiU  appear  by  the  rate 
of  exchange  on  England  at  different  periods.  To  purchase  a  bill  of 
exchange  on  England  for  one  hundred  pounds 'sterling,  it  required  in 
bills  of  credit,  in  the  year  1713,  £150?  in  1716,  £175 ;  in  1722,  £270  j 
in  1728,  £340  j  in  1730,  £380 ;  and  in  1748,  £1,000. 

No.  5.  From  the  Slst  of  March,  1750,  to  the  22d  of  July,  1775,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  specie  currency.  At 
last  date,  the  continental  congress  ordered  two  nullions  of  dollars  to 
be  issued  in  bills  of  credit  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  same 
expedient  was  resorted  to  by  many  of  the  particular  States,  so  that  the 
conntry  was  immediately  flooded  with  paper  bills  of  every  denomination, 
and  specie  was  banished  from  circulation.  The  sudden  issue  of  large 
sums,  and  the  financial  distress  of  the  government  of  the  confederation, 
as  well  as  of  the  several  State  governments,  soon  destroyed  the  credit  of 
tlie  bills,  so  that  they  generally  ceased  to  circulate  after  the  21st  of 
August,  1781.  It  continued  to  be  used  until  its  bulk,  for  the  common 
purposes  of  trade,  became  cumbersome  to  the  person.  A  year  before  it 
ceased  circulating,  it  inquired  sixty  dollars  to  purchase  a  bushel  of  coro; 
and  fifteen  dollars  to  purchase  a  pound  of  butter,  and  much  larger  sums 
were  afterwards  necessary  to  procure  the  same  articles.  The  necessity 
of  the  case  may  excuse  the  resort  to  such  unequal  and  oppressive  imeau- 
ures,  to  raise  money  by  the  government.  It  is  now  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  war  of  the  revolution  could  have  been  carried  on  to  a  successful 
termination,  without  a  resort  to  this  measure,  so  afflictive-  in  its  conse- 
quences. After  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  war,  hard 
money  again  appeared,  and  has  continued  to  be  partially  used  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  circulation  of  bank  bills  began  soon  after  the  stopping 
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6f  the  bills  of  credit  of  the  revolution,  but  they  very  graduailly,  and  at 
ilrst  very  slowly,  usurped  the  place  of  gold  and  silver. 

In  most  of  the  smaller  transactions  of  trade  specie  was  in  use,  until 
about  the  year  1798,  soon  after  which  banks  had  become  so  multiplied, 
that  their  bills  were  in  universal  use. 

These  bills  are  now  issued  by  more  than  four  hundred  corporations 
Tnthin  the  United  States,  each  of  which,  as  an  aggregate  body,  is  inter- 
ested to  preserve  and  to  extend  the  circulation  of  their  own  bills.  In 
additioH  to  this  interest  of  the  corporations,  each  individual  stockholder 
is  also  interested  to  promote  the  same  object.  The  capital  stock  of  these 
moneyed  institutions  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and 
their  circulation  of  paper  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
while  the  whole  specie  circulation  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
only  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  To  this  extravagance  of  the  paper 
syateia,  the  attention  of  the  people  will  now  be  directed.  The  victory 
over  the  "mammotb"  bank,  which  wields  her  thirty-five  millions  of 
dollars  in  opposition  and  defiance  of  a  government  elected  by  the  suf- 
^ges  of  a  free  people,  is  the  presage  -  '  another  triumph  over  the  undue 
(tower  and  influence  of  the  moneyed  corporations,  in  restraining  them 
within  those  just  limits  that  will  comport  with  the  general  interests  of 
ihe  whole  community.  When  the  people  will  it,  stiver  and  gold  will  take 
the  place  of  mere  promises  to  pay  it  when  called  for,  and  a  paper  circula- 
tion will  o^^ain  no  further  than  the  convenience  of  trade  in  its  larger 
iriuasactio]   may  require. 

No.  6.  The  oldest  bank  in  Massachusetts,  subsequent  to  the  revolu- 
tion, is  the  bank  in  Boston  called  the  "  Massachusetts  Bank."  This  was 
Incorporated  in  February,  1784,  and  soon  afterwards  commenced  its 
operations.  Its  original  capital  was  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  upon 
^hich  it  began  to  operate ;  but  by  its  charter  the  bank  was  allowed  to  hold 
jeal  estate  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  personal  property  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Soon  after  it  com- 
menced business  its  capital  was  augmented  to  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  subsequently  to  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  it  has 
since  been  reduced  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Its  charter  was  un- 
lihiited  in  point  of  time ;  and  when,  some  years  afterwards,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  another  bank  in  Boston,  this  bank  claimed,  not  only  & 
l>erpetual  extension,  but  also  the  exclusive  right  of  carrying  on  tlie  busi- 
.liessiof  corporate  banking  within  the  Commonwealth.  They  denied  the 
right  of  the  le^Iature  to  grant,  and  they  strenuously  opposed  the  grant- 
fflg  of  a  charter,  with  banking  privileges,  to  any  other  body  of  men. 
For  about  eight  years  they  enjoyed  a  complete  monopoly  of  banking, 
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and  ihe  stockholders,  few  in  number  and  among  the  richest  persons  in 
Boston,  realized  a  proSt  of  more  that  twelve  per  cent  upon  the  v  stock, 
annually.  But  these  great  profits  could  no  longer  continue  witLcut  com- 
petition, and  in  1792,  notwithstandmg  the  high  ground  taken  by  the 
Ikfcissachusetts  Bank,  the  general  court  incorporated  the  Union  Bank, 
with  a  capital  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars— one  third 
of  which  the  State  reserved  the  right  of  subscribing  for.  This  bank 
was  subjected  to  various  rules  and  restrictions  incorporated  into  its  chai  - 
ter,  resulting  from  the  experience  of  the  operations  of  the  grant  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bank.  About  the  same  time,  the  legislature,  in  contra^ 
vention  of  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  passed  a 
law  regulating  and  defining  the  privileges  and  powers  granted  to  them. 
By  this  additional  act,  they  were  prohibited  from  issuing  any  bill  of  a 
less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  and  the  Union  Bank  was  also  re- 
stricted in  a  like  manner.  By  another  act,  the  Union  Bank  was  author- 
ized to  hold  a  lien  upon  the  stock  of  each  individual  stockholder,  to  the 
extent  of  any  demand  the  bank  might  have  against  such  stockholder, 
thus  giving  them  the  preference  over  other  creditors,  withe  ut  a  special 
pledge  or  transfer  of  the  debtor's  stock.  This  bank  had,  likewise,  the 
privilege  of  establishing  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  in  any  of  the 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth;  a  very  valuable  privilege,  if  the  stock- 
holders had  been  allowed  to  enlarge  theur  capital  to  the  extent  of  the 
demand,  but  of  no  value  to  them  with  their  limited  capital,  for  all  of 
which  they  could  find  full  employment  at  their  banking  house  in  Boston. 
Until  some  time  after  this,  private  banking  was  not  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts;  and  in  1792,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Salem 
associated  together,  and  established  a  private  bank,  which  was  called  the 
Essex  Bank,  of  which  William  Gray,  then  the  principal  merchant  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  was  chosen  president.  The  bills  of  this  private 
bank,  with  his  signature,  were  received  with  the  same  confidence,  and  in 
Salem  and  its  vicinity  with  greater  confidence,  by  the  generality  of  the 
people,  than  those  issued  by  any  incorporated  company.  This  bank 
obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  in  June,  1799,  and  was  finally  dissolved, 
with  almost  a  total  loss  to  the  stockholders,  by  the  fraudulent  conduct  of 
two  of  its  officers,  but  without  any  loss  to  the  holders  of  its  bills,  which 
were  paid  in  full  when  presented. 

In  1795,  the  Nantucket  and  the  Newburyport  Banks  were  incorpc= 
rated.  In  1800,  the  Gloucester  Bank,  and  soon  afterwards  many  more, 
and  from  that  time  they  have  contmued  to  increase  until  their  numbei 
now  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  three,  with  a  capital  of  $28,236,250; 
and  circulation  of  $7,889,110.  -In  1824,  the  capital  of  the  banks  ia 
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ftfassacbusetts  was  $11,843,000,  with  a  drculation  of  $3,785,491,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  capital  in  ten  years,  of  138  per  cent,  nearly ;  an  in- 
crease of  circulation  of  nearly  108  per  cent. 

JSo.  7.  Within  the  county  of  Eseexj  there  are  twenty-two  banks, 
whose  capital  is  $4,250,000,  or  about  one  seventh  part  of  the  banking 
capital  of  the  whole  State. 

Of  these  banks,  eight  are  in  Salem,  with  a  capital  of  $1,850,000 ; 
three  in  Newburyport,  with  a  capital  of  $800,000  j  two  in  Lynn ;  two 
in  Marblehead ;  two  in  Danvers ;  one  in  Gloucester ;  one  in  Andover ; 
one  in  Haverhill ;  one  in  Beverly ;  and  one  in  Ipswich.  Besides  banks, 
there  are  many  other  corporations  within  the  county  of  Essex,  which 
may  be  classed  under  the  general  head  of  moneyed  institutions ;  among 
these  are  eleven  companies  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  marine  and 
fire  insurance,  with  about  $1,500,000,  capital. 

Th€ie  companies  are  also  authorized  to  insure  upon  lives  in  certain 
cases.  There  are  also  nine  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  each  of 
which  have,  or  ought  to  have,  funds  managed  under  the  direction  of  the 
officers  of  the  several  corporations.  There  are  eight  toll  bridges  within 
the  county. 

The  Newburyport  and  Salem  Turnpikes  may  also  be  considered  as  be<- 
loD^ng  to  the  county,  although  partly  located  in  two  other  counties. 
The  Essex  Turnpike  is  wholly  within  the  county.  Then  there  are  the 
numerous  manufacturing  corporations ;  who  not  only  manage  large  sums 
of  money,  but  large  masses  of  human  beings,  whose  physical,  morfd,  and 
intellectual  destinies  are  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  theso 
corporate  bodies,  without  souls  thenaselves,  but  not  without  monstrous 
ioflaence  over  the  eoule  of  others. 

The  whole  valuation  of  the  personal  estate  of  ih.3  county  of  Essex, 
does  not  much  exceed  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  between  one  half 
and  two  thirds  of  this  amount  is  wrapped  up  in  private  corporations. 
The  influence  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  elections  of  the 
last  year  by  the  United  States  Bank,  should  awaken  a  jealousy  of  a 
slumbering  people.  Whenever  the  chains  are  riveted  upon  ns,  it  will 
b@  but  a  slight  consolation  to  reject,  they  are  made  of  gold.  One  of 
oar  senators  has  taught  us,  that  property  must  govern.  If  this  be  trae»- 
snd  we  cannot  avoid  it,  let  it  be  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  immediate 
management  of  the  individuals  who  call  it  theirs ;  many  of  these  may 
have  souls  sufficiently  expanded  to  use  their  property  so  as  to  promote 
ih&  great  end  of  society,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  In- 
oorporated  wealth  knows  not  the  restraints  that  sit  upon  the  consciences 
of  individuals. 

45 
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If  my  one  is  desirous  of  knowing  more  of  the  abases  of  power  by 
private  corporations,  than  be  can  learn  from  the  short  history  of  our 
own  ootmtry,  let  him  stcdy  the  histoxy  of  the  great  trading  companies  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  those  of  England. 

In  the  year  1837,  when  the  country  was  seeing  the  folfil. 
ment  of  a  prediction  made  by  Mr.  BantonI,  two  years  before, 
that  there  wonld  be  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  banks  at  this  time,  and  consequently  great  distress  in 
the  community  from  the  speculating  mania  which  excessive 
issues  of  paper  money  had  created,  he  said,  in  the  Gloucester 
Democrat  of  June  thirteenth :  — 

The  difficulties  into  which  our  late  hanking  system  has  led  us  a^j 
doubtless  regretted  by  ail  good  dtizens.  And  no  one  regrets  more  tban 
we,  that  party  politics  have  been  allowed  to  mingle  so  largely  in  thedis- 
oussions  of  the  subject.  In  a  common  calamity  like  the  present,  party 
biases  should  have  been  forgotten  and  annulled,  and  every  one  shoald 
have  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel ;  restored  confidence  first,  and  at  ^ 
proper  time  thrown  off  the  incubus  npon  honest  industry  and  sonad, 
healthy  prosperity,  and  place  our  f  tiancial  affairs  on  a  surer  and  firmer 
footing.  But  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  supporters  of  the  admin- 
istration woold  stand  in  silence  and  see  it  falsely  charged  as  the  author 
of  the  trouble.  It  could  not,  for  a  moment,  be  expected  that  they  would 
submit  to  the  degrading  and  contemptuous  epithets  lavished  upon  them 
by  reckless  and  abandoned  men,  without  rebuking  them  with  mimly  in- 
dignation, especially  when  the  administration  was  clearly  in  the  right. 
B  is  quite  natural,  we  know,  for  the  party  whose  policy  has  been  to 
multiply  banks,  and  substitute  paper  for  tiie  better  constitutional  currency, 
to  attempt  to  throw  off  the  responsibility  of  their  imprudent  and  disas- 
trous pohqr  on  the  administration,  but  a  discriminating  and  enlightened 
public  will  not  fall  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  imposition.  As  to 
ouraslvea,  we  go  against  a  system,  whether  of  State  or  national  char^ 
tered  banking,  which  has  been  proved  and/at&i;  we  go  for  any  system, 
oome  from  whom  it  may,  or  from  what  quarter  it  may,  which  will  cany 
OS  through  the  periodical  revulsions  with  the  least  injury, -—a  system 
which,  in  prosperi^,  will  not  foster  and  engender  speculation  and  over- 
trading; but,  when  the  reaction  comes,  will  be  able  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  public.  Ban^s  should  bs  for  discount  and  deposit  only,  and 
not  for  circulation. 
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In  the  Democrat  of  July  11th,  the  same  ye»ir,  >io  said :— » 

If  it  is  tboaght  necessary  to  coistinQe  the  banks,  in  order  to  av<nd  the 
shock  of  suddenly  winding  them  up,  they  should  be  continued  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  legislature  hereafter,  and  their  complete  snbordination 
to.the  State  should  be  distinctly  expressed  in  their  new  lease  of  existence, 
to  prevent  all  cavil  hereafter. 

The  condition  of  their  renew  :U  should  be  an  immediate  redemption  of 
their  bills  under  five  dollars,  and  a  speedy  entire  redemption  should  be 
fixed,  and  no  apology  received  for  the  non-falfilment,  by  any  bank,  of  this 
stipulation. 

After  the  resumption,  a  gradual  suspension  of  the  small  bills  must  be 
commenced,  and  carried  through  with  inflexible  determination.  Small 
bills  and  spede  payments  cannot  long  exist  together.  All  expenence 
demonstrates  this  truth.  We  should  be^n  with  ones,  twos,  and  threes, 
and  then  we  may  hope  to  seo  half  dollars  plenty  again. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  stop  at  fives ;  if  we  do  we  shall  never  have  a  gold 
currency,  the  currency  of  England  and  of  France,  and  the  soundest 
<»irrency  existing,  possible,  in  the  world.  Fives  will  always  banish  half 
eagles,  tens  will  always  banish  eagles,  from  circulation.  We  must  go 
a»  far  as  to  suppress  all  bills  nnder  twenty  dollars,  or  we  shall  never 
possess  a  permanent  specie  basis  for  drculation.  In  England,  it  is  found 
that  sovereigns  and  pound  notes  cannot  circulate  together;  there  they 
have  suppressed  notes  under  five  pounds,  and  the  consequence  is,  they 
have  a  currency  one  half  specie,  and  one  half  paper. 

In  France,  they  have  no  bank  notes  under  five  hundred  francs,  conse- 
quently they  have  a  currency  of  nine  tenths  specie,  and  only  one  tenth 
paper,  and  fluctuating  very  slightly,  compared  to  the  tornadoes  in  the 
English,  and  still  more  terribly  in  the  American  money  markets. 

The  suppression  of  bills  under  twenty  dollars  is  indispensable  to  our 
security.  If  sustsdned  by  the  general  government,  and  by  the  codpera- 
tlon  of  other  States,  we  might  then  go  as  high  as  fifty,  and  ultimately  to 
a  hundred.  We  should  then  have  a  currency  steady  e»  that  of  France, 
lagtead  of  that  currency  which  Mr.  Webster  once  described  as  represent- 
ing "nothing  but  broken  promises,  bad  faith,  bankrupt  corporations, 
dieated  creditors,  and  a  ruined  people." 
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SPEECH  AT  SALEM  • 

After  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Wheatland  had  been  read 
the  chair,  Mr.  Eantoul  was  repeatedly  called  for,  from 
■difierent  parts  of  the  meeting.    He  rose  and  said :  — 

That  it  had  been  suggested  to  him,  that  it  was  wished  he  should 
iiddress  the  meetiog,  and  on  that  suggestion  he  had  intended  to  say  a  few 
words,— but  that  he  would  have  preferred  first  to  have  heard  others 
advance  their  views.  Being  called  on,  however,  and  having  no  disposi- 
tion to  conceal  or  koep  back  hb  opinions  or' feeling,  he  would  come 
forward,  though  with  some  reluctance,  now.  .This  meeting  was  not 
limited  to  the  citizens  of  Salem  merely,  but  was-one  of  the  friends  of  the 
adnunistratioD,  of  whom  he  was  one.  He  was  born  and  hrought  up  in 
-iluB  revenue  district, — had  lived  in  Salem,— -and  stood  here  now  to 
.speak  the  sentiments  cf  three  fourths  of  the  population  of  a  town  second 
•only  to  Salem  in  this  county,  and  havuig  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
voters.  After  the  subject-matter  of  this  evening's  resolutions  had  been 
the  topic  of  an  animated  ^scussipn  among  the  leading  members  of  both 
parties  in  both  houses  of  congress  for  four  months  past,  it  was  not  to  be 
-^pected  that  any  new  light  should  be  shed  upon  it,  or  that  any  novel  or 
peculiar  views  should  be  presented.  Yet,  said  Mr.  !Bantoul,  I  will  not 
resist  this  flattering  invitation,  but  will  go  on  to  express  my  sentiments 
ffurly  and  fully,  on  the  most  momentous  question  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people.  For,  when  the  liberties  of  a  whole  people 
4ire  in  danger, -7- nay  more,  when  the  purity  and  durability  of  republican  ' 
institutions  are  at  stake, — when  the  very  existence  of  all  the  freedom 
:that  survives  in  this  much-governed  and  misgoverned  world  depends  on 
the  issue,  I  hold  it  to  be  every  man's  duty  to  make  his  voice  heard,  like 

trumpet  note  of  alarm,  wherever  and  whenever  God  shall  give  him 
-opportunity  to  excite  one  faint  heart,  or  arouse  one  careless  and  uncon- 
<;erned  spectator.  And  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  when  I  step  forward, 
not  to  court  applause,  but  to  incur  odium, — not  to  acquire  favor  or 
popularity,  but  to  insure  hatred  and  opposition,— to  advocate  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  just  cause,  against  those  who  tell  us  that  we  are  few  and 
they  are  many,  that  we  are  weak  and  they  are  strong, that  they  are 
intelligent,  respectable,  ■ —  have  all  the  wealth,  and  all  the  talents,  and  all 
the  decency,  and  are  made  out  of  the  porcelain  clay  of  the  earth, — and 


^  T)el«vered  at  an  aptj-bank  meetiag,  March  31,  J  834. 
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titat  we  are  ignorant,  a  rabble,  mechanical,  base,  no  gentlemen,  incapa- 
ble of  governing  ourselves,  bat  created  to  be  trampled  on,— -when  I  step 
forward  not  to  do  the  bidding  of  those  who  are  powerfai  here,  and  who 
rale  this  town  and  this  Commonwealth,  bat  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
the  old  federal  bank  in  its  stronghold  of  power,  here,  in  the  heart  of  old 
federal  Essex. 

Sir,  what  are  the  charges  broaght  against  the  present  democratic 
administration  by  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  their 
connections  and  dependents,  or,  to  borrow  a  little  opposition  politeness, 
yj  those  who  wear  the  golden  collar  of  Nicholas  Biddle  ? 

They  are,  that  it  has  commenced  an  unjust  warfare  against  an  innocent 
and  unoffending  corporation.  That  to  carry  on  this  warfare  it  has  re- 
sorted to  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  measures.  That  by  these  meas- 
nres  it  has  brought  deep  and  universal  distress  on  the  community,  and 
endangered  a  general  bankruptcy. 

It  is  this  last  .charge  that  has  given  weight  and  vcurrency  to  the  for- 
mer. A  national  bank  is  not  such  a  favorite  with  the  nation,  that  they 
hovlM  enlist  in  its  service  against  an  administration  of  their  own  choice, 
neither  could  any  one  be  made  to  believe  that  the  measures  taken  against 
it  are  unconstitutional,  unless  it  can  first  be  shown  that  those  measures  are 
the  cause  of  great  distress  to  the  nation.  It  is  upon  the  extent  And  se- 
verity of  the  pressure,  therefore,  and  its  being  attributed  exclusively  to 
the  action  of  the  government,  that  the  party  whose  great  leader  prayed 
for  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  rather  than  a  democratic  administration, 
must  chiefly  rely.  Let  us  first  examine,  then,  this  charge,  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  so  often  routed  consolidationists,  and  inquire  what  is  the 
extent  and  what  are  the  causes  of  the  present  distress. 

What  are  we  to  think  when  we  hear  respectable  gentlemen  asserting 
that  the  present  is  a  period  of  unprecedented  distress  ?  Must  we  not 
sondude  that  they  are  beside  themselves  ?  In  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  there  was  distress  in  every  form,  pervading  all  classes, 
ieal  and  serious  distress,  so  that  nobody  doubted  its  existence.  A  part  of 
it  grew,  too,  as  the  present  troubles  have  partly  grown,  out  of  excessive 
issues  of  paper  money ;  but  setting  aside  the  loss  of  life,  the  pecuniary 
suffering  alone  was  vastly,  incomparably  greater,  if  we  consider  their 
limited  means,  to  those  engaged  in  that  contest,  than  any  distress  felt  at 
Represent  day, — yet  our  fathers  endured  it  all  cheerfully,  and  went 
through  it  all  manfclly,  because  it  was  the  price  of  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence; and  we,  I  trust,  shall  go  through  this  much  lighter  trial, 
like  children  not  degenerate  of  those  who  defied  British  gold  and  Britidi 
snns,  for  the  same  great  end,  to  secure  our  liberties  from  the  power  of 
gold  in  the  hanSs  of  a  tremendous  corporation  striving  to  perpetuate  its 
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ia<»:9polj,  and  to  prostrate  whatever  is  capable  of  offering  any  opp^i- 
tion  to^  its  pn^KiscB.  In  later  times  we  have  undergone  an  embargo, 
which  fell  with  a  crashing  weight  upon  oor  commerce.  The  blasted  hopes, 
the  broken  hearts,  the  failures,  the  soiddes,  the  glocm  and  despondency 
that  settled  upon  New  England,  almost  all  who  hear  me  remember  well. 
That  was  a  period  of  real  distress.  People  were  not  obliged  to  argue  and 
declaim,  and  to  convince  one  another  by  forced  inferences  that  they  were 
distressed.  It  was  not  told  in  every  place, — yon  are  well  off  here,— but  ia 
such  a  city  or  such  a  town  there  is  scarcely  a  solvent  house  left.  People 
were  not  obliged  to  invent  tales  of  woe,  such  as  that  many  hundred  laborers 
were  destitute  of  employment,  in  places  where  in  fact  laborers  could  mi 
be  found  so  fast  as  they  were  wanted ;  neither  did  prophets  of  evil  cr; 
:a}oud  in  the  'streets,  destruction  I  destruction !  and  then  go  home  to  laugh 
in  their  sleeves  at  their  own  clamor.  Then  the  distress  was  felt  because 
it  was  real, — yet,  bad  as  times  were,  that  crisis  was  only  a  pause  in  the 
rapid  march  of  the  country  to  greatness;  there  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
to  apprehend  that  oar  prosperity  is  at  an  end  forever,  because  we  experi- 
ence inconveniences  which,  compared  to  the  calamities  of  those  days,  are 
>bat  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

After  the  embargo  came  the  war ;  and  who  that  remembers  the  sacri- 
ifice  of  property  during  the  war,  will  not  pronounce  the  present  to  be  very 
fgood  times  in  the  comparison.  That  whole  period  was  one  of  triaV-= 
ifrom  the  disastrous  commencement  down  to  the  glorious  consummation; 
in  that  crowning  victory  the  brightest  in  our  annals,  when  he  who  is 
,now  scattering  disnmy  among  the  invaders  of  our  rights  turned  back 
the  columns  of  foreign  foes.   The  country  went  through  the  pressure  of 
the  war,  and  came  out  of  it  and  flourished  after  it^  as  it  will  live  through 
;the  present  pressure  and  flourish  more  than  ever,  in  a  few  short  months, 
when  it  shall  have  passed  away. 

But  the  three  periods  of  calamity  and  suffering  I  have  mentioned, 
grew,  it  is  true,  out  of  circumsttmces  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  and  were  not  similar  in  their  causes  to  the  present.   They  are^ 
introduced,  only  with  reference  to  their  extent,  to  show  that  distress, 
compared  with  which  all  that  is  now  felt  is  but  a  trifle  not  worthy  to  be 
mentioned,  has  passed  over  this  country  from  Maine  to  Geor^'a,re= 
.peatedly,  without  sensibly  impairing  our  resources ;  and  that  since  the 
country  has  recovered  from  such  severe  shocks  so  suddenly  and  so  com- 
pletely that  in  a  few  years  they  seem  to  be  almost  forgotten,  it  is  not  to 
be  apprehended  that  the  difficulty  which  persons  of  indifferent  credit 
:find  in  obtaining  loans,  or  that  the  slight  advance  in  price  which  those  of 
.good  credit  are  occasionally  obliged  to  pay  for  such  accomiaodationsc 
vfurnishes  any  ground  to  fear  that  mutu^  confidencei  is  about  to  be 
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destroyed,  or  that  commerce  is  about  to  be  amiihilated,  much  less  that 
any  odier  great  interest  is  in  the  slightest  danger  of  immediate  injur/. 

Since  the  war,  what  has  been  our  history  ?  Has  the  uninterrupted 
peace  of  almost  twenty  years  been  a  period  of  uninterrupted  prosperity, 
as  a  stranger  would  suppose  from  the  declamations  of  our  orators? 
Tery  far  from  it.  It  is  true  that  since  the  present  administration  came 
into  power,  until  within  a  few  months,  every  branch  of  business  has 
been  successfully  pursuect ,  all  the  foreign  and  all  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  nation  have  been  conducted  so  as  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
itnri  for  the  last  four  years,  no  reasonable  complaint  has  been  heard  from 
my  class  or  interest.  But  at  no  other  moment  since  the  peace,  under 
uo  other  administration,  could  it  be  said  with  tryth  that  four  years  had 
passed  without  distress,  great  and  palpable  distress,  much  greater  than 
lias  been  felt  since  the  United  States  Bank  began  its  tremendous  system 
gf  operations  to  embarrass  and  to  convulse  the  commercial  community. 
In  1817,  the  bank  began  to  issue,  —  in  1818  and  1819,  the  crisis  came 
va.  The  fall  in  prices  was  dreadful,  —  along  and  heavy  harvest  of 
6ulnres  followed.  In  the  western  country  the  paper  money  depreciated 
And  finally  became  worthless.  There  was  a  long  catalogue  of  broken 
V  ^aoks,  and  a  catalogue  without  end  of  broken  merchants.  So  impossible  • 
tras  it  that  debtors  could  discharge  their  honest  debts  that  stop  laws  and 
xelief  laws  were  enacted,— attempts  were  made  to  render  worthless 
rags  a  legal  tender,  and  the  whole  credit  system  wt's  converted  into  a 
perfect  chaos.  The  bank  did  not  undertake  to  regulate  the  currency,  as 
we  are  told  it  infallibiy  will  in  such  cases,  but  closed  its  western  offices 
and  left  the  currency  to  regulate  itself.  In  1820,  the  nmnufacturers 
same  before  congress  and  represented  that  inevitable  ruir^  would  be 
Iheir  lot  without  an  exception  unless  higher  duties  were  imposed  for 
^eir  protection.  The  request  was  not  granted,  but  business  of  all  kinds  < 
Tecovered  a  little  inunediately  upon  the  refusal.  After  an  interval  of 
less  than  three  years,  in  1822,  another  revulsion  took  place.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  sisty  failures  occurred  in  Boston,  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  most  of  them  of  houses  supposed  to  be  firm.  Similar  disasters 
%ppened  in  other  cities,  and  the  distress,  as  every  one  who  hears  me 
fatows,  or  if  he  does  not  know,  may  ascertain  by  turning  to  a  file  of 
\papers  of  that  date  for  facts  not  for  declamations,  was  beyond  all  com- . 
parison  greater  than  at  any  time  for  the  last  six  months. 

Id.  1825,  there  was  a  general  prostration  of  credit  all  over  the  world. 
■It  passed  over  England  like  a  tornado,  and  swept  before  it  the  long  and 
V  .established  houses,  the  prudent  and  the  cautious,  as  well  as  rash  specu- 
ti?Sator%  involving  all  in  a  common  calamity.   In  this  country  its  effects, 
v/though  not  so  terrible  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  suffi- 
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deoUf  appalling  not  to  be  confounded  with  sach  a  derangement  of  the 
ordlofiry  oourse  of  business  as  we  all  hear  so  much  about  of  late,  ^rhile 
m  ftw  of  us  feel  it. 

In  1828,  a  crisis  came  again,  not  so  severe  as  that  of  1825,  but  bad 
enough  to  serve  for  a  contrast  to  the  present.  In  1828,  the  manufactu- 
r«r8j  03  a  body,  failed.  It  was  much  easier  to  tell  who  had  survived  the 
shock  than  to  enumerate  all  that  had  fallen.  A  tarifif  was  passed  to 
save  them,  and  they  failed  the  faster  afler  it  was  passed,  besides  the 
commcrda!  failures  which  followed,  not  of  people  who  had  been  ia- 
solvent  for  years,  but  of  those  who  a  year  before  were  worth  their  tens 
of  thousands,  not  to  say  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  who 
had  manoged  their  business  with  ability  and  prudence.  During  most 
of  the  year  1829,  the  pressure  continued  till  factory  stock  could  hardly 
be  gives  away,  and  shares  which  cost  a;  thousand  dollars  in  some  cases 
were  sold  for  a  five  dollar  bill,  and  in  others  would  not  bring  that 
price. 

Is  every  one  of  these  revulsions  prices  experienced  a  ruinous  decline, 
projfi^rty  was  sacrificed,  trade  stagnated,  every  class  suffered.  Banks 
failed, — borrowers  were  ruined,  because  they  could  no  longer  borrow, 
~~  money  letters  were  nuned,  because  those  who  had  borrowed  a>uld 
soot  pay, — custom  house  bonds  were  forfeited, — produce  rotted  upoia 
lha  producer's  hands,  for  none  could  buy.  How  is  it  now  ?  Prices  of 
our  own  products  have  not  fallen  so  much,  as  money,  from  the  dimmished 
amottni  in  circnlation,  baa  risen  in  value.  The  same  is  true  of  labor, — 
the  game  is  true  of  reals.  Trade  has  gone  on  without  a  single  d&fB 
fiti$petisioQ.  The  arrivols  for  the  last  three  months  at  Boston  were 
more  numerous  than  for  the  same  time  last  yean  The  custom  house 
bonds  asu  all  paid  punctually.  Very  few  banks  have  failed,  and  those 
have  oot  made  bad  failures.  Instead  of  every  class  and  every  interest 
auffering,  as  at  every  former  revulsion,  the  agricultural  class,  the  krgcst 
in  the  caunlrsr,  has  been  growing  rich,  receivmg  nominal  prices  higher, 
than  the  avernge,  and  the  same  amount  of  money  being  worth  more  to 
Ihcm  after  they  received  it.  Flour  indeed  has  been  very  low, — but  it 
mmt  not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  been  lor/er  in  the  western  markets  evea 

lately  as  1830,  and  when  there  was  no  pressure.  The  mp?t  impoitoit 
inicmt  in  ^&  nation,  that  of  labor,  has  been  as  well  off  as  ever,  in  de- 
mmdf  at  hi^b  prices.  Mcmey  letters,  instead  of  Ming  by  scores,  have 
b««£i  p^Jibmag  a  goMen  harvest  fsom  the  demand,  though  money  bo£» 
rowers  ^him  credit  was  based  on  capital,  have  obtuned  sufficient  ao- 
mmts3^sMom  at  the  sxpense  of  a  slight  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest* 
— »Qae  half  of  the  momy  now  on  loan  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
ilsMiaig  at  of  under  &tx  ^  cent,  md  for  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
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ing  balf  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  and, 
*ifhatever  anonymous  writers  may  say  in  the  newspapers,  where  is  the 
t^sponsible  man  that  dares  to  deny  them?  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
who  shall  tell  me  that  the  present  is  a  period  of  unprecedented  distress, 

-that  the  country  is  going  through  a  crisis  such  as  it  never  before  es- 
^erienced  ?  At  the  very  point  where  the  pressure  was  greatest,  at  a 
iime  when  the  pressure  had  nearly  reached  its  greatest  height,  in  the 
zlty  of  New  York,  in  the  middle  of  January,  $2,665,000  deposits  of 
individuals,  were  lying  idle  in  three  banks  alone  of  that  city,  while  the 
incendiary  papers  of  the  commercial  emporium  were  daiiy  representing 
to  theur  readers  that  money  could  not  be  had  on  iany  terms,  and  with  the 
sest  security !  Sir,  I  ask  any  man  who  observes  and  has  a  memory,  I 
■3o  not  mean  that  very  common  kind  of  memory  which  forgets  whatever 
ftis  not  convenient  to  remember,  the  political  memory,  but  any  man  of 
fair  impartial  memory,  whether  he  does  not  know  from  his  own  recolleo 
noi^  that  of  the  five  periods  of  revulsion  since  the  peace,  the  present  is 
'>y  far  the  least  calamitous.  It  does  not  need  an  argument,  — -  every- 
r>ody  knows  it.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  this  hall  who  can 
SOTOusIy  say  that  he  doubts  it. 

\But  though  no  such  distress  has  existed,  as  the  panic  makers  have 
^iedicted  and  even  described,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  pressure, 
sufficient  to  try  people's  patience  in  the  cities  and  towns,  though  scarcely 
felt  at  all  in  the  country.  There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  money,  incon- 
venient and  in  some  instances  highly  injurious,  though  it  has  caused 
fewer  bankruptcies  of  persons  really  solvent  before  than  any  previous 
enfiis  of  the  sort.  Though  the  great  majority  of  the  mercantile  com- 
mnnity  have  been  unharmed,  still  it  is  worth  inquiry,  what  have  been 
fee  causes  of  the  evil,  in  order  l^at  we  may  know  how"  to  avoid  them 
ia  future. 

The  first  and  greatest  cause  of  the  pressure  was,  no  doubt,  over- 
iiading.   There  are  fluctuations  in  the  business  of  every  country,  almost 
^  regular  as  the  tides  of  the  sea.   They  recur  once  in  three  or  four 
fears,  and  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  business  and  the  nature  of  man. 
•^e  pressure  is  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  which  follows  it,  and  that 
DSMperity  is  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  pressure,  •—  the  one  grows  out 
the  other.  While  a  period  of  pressure  lasts,  less  business  is  done 
the  average  wants  of  the  community  require.  No  stock  accumn- 
?#te8  in  the  hands  of  merchants,  but  as  consumption  etiU  goes  on,  the 
;|3<>ck  they  have  on  hand  ia  gradually  worked  off,  till  by  aind  by  the  de- 
^^&id  exceeds  the  supply.   After  numerous  failures  have  broken  up  all 
whose  business  was  in  an  unsound  state,  and  of  those  engaged  in 
transactions,4eflk  standing  only  such  as  had  solid  capital  to  trade 
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tipoa,  those  who  snmve  ihe  shock,  of  course,  are  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  , favorable  state  of  things  which  follow.   To  supply  the  extra 
dexoand,  business  must  be  brisk  and  prices  will  rise.  Merchants  will 
launch,  with  ardor,  into  the  reviving  commerce  which  offers  a  field  for 
enterprise,  gradually  enlarging  their  operations  as  their  means  enlarge 
and  their  success  emboldens  them,  venturing  to  the  verge  of  prudence. 
The  aumbers  who  rush  into  eager  competition  with  each  other,  overstock 
the  markets;  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and,  consequently,  prices 
fall,  and  from  the  reaction,  fall  lower  than  there  is  any  real  necessity 
for.  These  alterations  are  natural—  always  have  happened,  and  always 
will  happen —but  there  is  another  agent  influencing  the  operations  of 
commerce,  stimulating  their  expansion  and  heightening  the  subsequent 
reaction,  and  that  is  paper  money.  When  business  first  becomes  brisk, 
oonfideiwe  returns  agam,  loans  are  easily  obtained,  and  vast  quantities  of 
paper  being  issued,  the  circulating  medium  is  enlarged  in  quantity,  and 
necessarily  diminished  in  value.   Mon^y  being  of  less  value,  the  nomi- 
nal prices  of  all  other  articles  risej  every  holder  of  goods  supposes  he 
is  growing  rich  by  their  increase  of  value  in  his  hands,  and  strtuns  his 
er^t  to  the  utmost  limit  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  market.  This 
artifidal  and  fictitious  creation  of  imaginary  wealth,  merely  by  a  depre- 
datioa  of  the  currency,  deceives  many  and  forces  all  into  overtrading; 
but  the  moment  the  denaand  for  goods  begins  to  slacken,  the  error  is  dis- 
oovered,-— holders  of  goods  hasten  to  get  rid  of  them  before  the  fall  is 
Toinous,  and  in  their  competition  undersell  each  other,  and  run  prices 
down  faster  and  lower  thm  they  ought  to  go.   The  reaction  once  begoDj 
confidence  ceases,— the  banks  contract  their  issues,— money  rises  in 
value,  and  of  course  the  nominal  price  of  every  article  falls  proportion^ 
altely,  from  this  cause  also.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  makes  the  re- 
vulsions in  business,  which,  without  it,  would  be  gradual,  so  sudden  an£ 
so  terrible.  During  the  general  war  in  Europe,  the  bills  of  the  Baok 
England  had  fallen  80  per  cent,  below  gold ;  of  course  all  nomina^ 
prices  were  SO  per  cent,  higher  than  the  real  values.   In  the  crista 
which  followed  the  peace,  ninety-two  banks  failed,  the  rest  contracted 
^eir  issues  till  paper  rose  to  a  par  value  with  gold,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  reanmed  specie  payment.  After  this  change  every  man's  estate; 
even  if  he  met  no  losses,  was  rated  at  least  80  per  cent,  less  than  beforec 
Yet  the  disasters  of  that  gloomy  period  did  not  prevent  another  flood  of 
paper  money, — another  rush  into  speculations  of  all  sorts,  till  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  was  more  overdone  than  it  ever  had  been  before, 
and  the  erash  of  1825  ensued,  of  which  this  country  felt  its  share.  Ib 
1828,  th©  manafactoriag  of  the  United  States  was  overdone.  The  tarii 
of  th«t  year  did  aot  pswept.  the  reaction  from  accomplishing  its  w(^ 
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ttorougWy,—- the  ruin  did  not  stop  till  the  business  was  entirely  pros- 
trated. For  the  last  four  years  the  present  crisis  has  been  coming  on. 
A.  healthy  commerce  has  been  expanding  itself  wonderfully.  The  wise 
conduct  of  the  administration  has  contributed  to  make  this  expansion 
safer  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  to  delay  and  diminish  the 
reaction.  It  has  done  this  by  opening  new  avenues  to  commerce,  by 
giving  it  increased  facilities  and  security,  by  bringing  capital  into  the 
country  in  the  shape  of  indemnity  for  foreign  spoliations.  The  free 
admission  of  goods  which  formerly  paid  high  duties,  has  also  enlarged 
oar  trade. 

But  there  has  been  an  unhealthy  growth  from  too  great  a  stimulus ; 
the  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper.  In  the  year  1831,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  extended  its  loans  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
being  an  advance  of  about  50  per  cent  upon  its  accommodations  in  a 
single  year.  Nor  did  it  stop  there.  It  continued  to  extend  until  May, 
18S2,  when  it  reached  its  highest  point,  $70,428,000,  having  increased 
more  than  seven  millions  in  the  first  five  months  of  1832.  This  im- 
mense addition  to  the  circulating  medium,  and  to  the  means  of  trade, 
itself  sufficient  to  induce  overtrading,  is  not  all  the  effect  the  bank  has 
had  in  stimulating  speculations.  Its  extensions  have  caused  other  banks 
to  extend,  and  all  the  stimulus  that  bank  facilities  could  give  to  business 
seems  to  have  been  administered  all  over  the  country.  No  wonder,  then, 
t^at  there  should  be  overtrading.  The  wonder  is,  that  it  has  not  pro- 
duced a  still  greater  reaction.  The  fact  that  the  overtrading  has  been 
great^  is  not  an  inference  gathered  from  these  general  reasonings,  but 
appears  upon  the  government  returns.  In  1830,  the  imports  amounted 
to  $70,000,000.  In  1831  and  1832,  they  averaged  $102,000,000.  In 
1883.  ij  had  risen  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $109,000,000,  making  an 
excess  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  three  years, 
above  what  the  importations  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  exceeded 
the  standard  of  the  year  1830.  With  the  fact  before  us  of  the  regular 
Tdvulsions  in  trade  afler  intervals  of  about  three  years  ever  since  the 
peace, — with  the  fact  of  the  rapid  increase  of  trade  during  the  last  in- 
terval of  four  years,  he  who  can  believe  that  the  late  revulsion  was 
caased  by  withholding  the  deposits  from  the  mammoth  bank,  would  as 
readily,  and  with  as  much  reason,  suppose  that  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the 
Ikies  in  the  ocean  was  occ^ioned  by  his  taking  out  or  putting  in  a 
backet  of  water. 

•Though  the  general  fiuctuation,  however,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
e^se^  yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  the  present  pressure. 
&  this  case  other  circumstances  have  concurred  to  aggravate  it.  By 
f  1^  set  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  the  duties  on  woollens  were  to 


be  paid  in  cash,  and  those  on  other  goods,  in  three  and  six  months 
instead  of  the  long  credits,  that,  down  to  that  time,  had  been  allowecL 
In -consequence  of  this  act^  the  duties  falling  due  in  1838,  were 
$28,500,000,  while  those  of  1834,  are  estimated  at  $15,000,000  only, 
making  an  excess  for  1883  of  $13,500,000.  A  large  amount  of  duties 
becoming  due  in  the  great  cities,  in  the  latter  part  of  1833  and  first; 
part  of  183^  (in  New  York,  three  and  a  half  millions  were  paid  in  one 
week,)  would  of  course  create  a  great  demand  for  money  and  increase 
the  searcitj. 

But  a  more  effective  <»use  of  the  present  distress  is  to  be  found  in 
the  curtailments  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Having  extended 
to  the  utmost,  till  it  had  brought  vast  numbers  within  its  gitisp,  it  theit 
suddenly  contracts,  and  calls  for  payment  at  the  moment  when  it  knows 
that  the  call  will  be  most  embarrassing.  From  the  middle  of  August 
last,  the  western  branches  had  orders  to  purchase  no  bills  but  those  hav- 
ing not  more  than  ninety  days  to  run,  and  payable  in  the  Atlantic  cities. 
While  thus  concentrating  upon  the  cities  as  heavy  demands  as  possible, 
it  reduced  its  accommodations  in  those  cities  at  a  rapid  rate.  Its  aggr@= 
gate  of  debts  due  to  it  in  May,  1832,  was  $70,428,000.  This  it  has 
brought  down  to  about  $54,000,000.  From  August  1st,  to  October 
Ist,  their  curtailments  were  $4,166,000,  while  the  public  deposits  in 
their  vaults  increased  $1,582,000,  making  a  diminution  of  the  accom^ 
modations  of  the  public,  of  almost  six  millions  in  two  months,  and 
before  the  deposits  were  removed.  From  August  Ist  to  December 
1st,  the  curtailment  amounted  to  $9,600,000,  while  the  deposits  dui^^ 
ing  the  same  time  were  decreased  only  $2,437,000.  A  curtailment  foi 
four  months  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $2,400,000,  about  equal  to  the  di£ 
ference  between  the  deposits  on  baud  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  those 
of  the  1st  of  December.  In  Boston,  the  curtailment  amounted,  in  si? 
months,  to  $4,200,000,'  and  in  January  alone  it  was  ip700,000.  This  of 
course  forced  the  State  banks,  in  self-defence,  to  curtail  still  more,  wher 
they  had  every  disposition  to  enlarge  their  discounts  aud  relieve  the- 
money  market. 

That  this  curtailment  was  one  great  cause  of  the  pressure,  is  evident 
enough  without  argument ;  but  what  shows  it  in  a  striking  manner  h 
the  relief  felt  in  the  great  cities  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits.  The  discounts  by  the  deposite  banks,  though  not  equal  to 
the  immense  curtailments  of  the  United  States  Bank,  were  sufficient 
to  be  of  essential  benefit.  This  was  felt  and  admitted  everywhere, 
by  friends  and  enemies  of  the  removal.  Even  the  Boston  Courier, 
while  condemning  the  measure  in  the<^8everest  terms,  informed  its  read- 
dns  of  the  beneficial  results  that  had  been  realized,  and  innumerable 
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tither  testimonies  equally  unexceptionable,  mfglit  be  adduced,  if  it  ^ese 

'  Bat  overtcading  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  millions  a  year,  the  pay- 
stent  of  two  years'  duties  in  less  than  one  year  under  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  a 
(airtailment  by  the  mammoth  bank,  as  rapid  as  the  fear  of  breaking  its 
customers  and  so  losing  its  loans  would  allow  it  to  be,  a  forced  curttdl- 
sient  of  equal  extent  by  all  other  banks, — sSi  tbese  powerful  causes  of 
distress  combined,  and  brought  to  operate  with  their  full  force,  particu- 
larly upon  the  State  and  city  of  New  York,  the  centre  of  the  commer- 
dal  operations  of  the  nation,  were  not  enough,  because  the  orators  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine^  held  in  their  hands  one  other  scourge  which 
Aey  could  inflict  upon  a  suffering  people.  That  scourge  was  panic. 
Md  if  a  host  of  demons  had  been  let  loose  in  human  shape,  to  work  all 
voe  and  harm  that  the  malice  of  fiends  could  sugges  t  to  them,  they 
0Hild  not  have  labored  more  indefatigably  in  their  infernal  mission,  than 
have  the  panic-makers  in  the  congress  of  this  republic.  These  men  de- 
voted all  their  vast  talents  to  the  perpetration  of  evil,  and  it  would  be 
img  them  injustice  not  to  admit  that  in  some  degree  they  succeeded. 
They  would  have  succeeded  to  a  much  greater  dsgree,  no  doubt,  if  the 
luition  had  not  known  them,  for  some  years  past,  to  be  ^prophets  of  woe 
forever  boding  ill;"  and  if  a  great  majority  of  the  people  had  not  recol- 
lected that  ever  since  the  national  republican  party  ha4  been  organiised, 
(iia  predictions  of  leaders  had  generally,  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
been  falsified  by  the  event  They  predicted,  in  1828,  that  Mr.  Adams 
would  be  reelected,  consequently  he  was  left  in  a  small  minority, — 
they  predicted,  in  1882,  that  Clay  would  be  chosen,  and  the  democracy 
triumphed  by  a  miore  decided  majority  than  ever,  — they  predicted  that 
the  president  would  favor  nullification,  and  of  course  he  suppressed  it,—- 
they  predicted  that  he  would  not  dare  to  veto  the  Bank  Bill,  of  course 
ltd  vetoed  it.  Whenever  their  barometers  foretold  a  stx>rm,  the  political 
atmosphere  always  cleared  up  brighter  than  ever, — their  facts  were 
imid,  and  their  speculations  vanity.  When  they  began  to  cry  wolf,, 
therefore,  there  were  not  so  many  alarmed  as  would  have  been  if  the 
slafmists  had  never  been  known  to  cry  wolf  before.  When  they  began, 
to  cry  loudest^  that  times  would  continue  to  grow  worse,  people  of  good 
memories  naturally  concluded  they  would  soon  grow  better,— and  the 
course  afiairs  are  now  taking,  seems  to  justify  the  correctness  of  this 
^dusion.  The  pani<^  however,  when -first  started,  had  its  effect.  If  a 
should  cry  fire,  or  murder,  in  the  streets,  he  might  excite  a  panic, 
Jittt  that  panic  would  have  no  direct  tendemgr  to  produce  a  fire  or  mur- 
i.^'}  but  if  a  man  cries  out  that  a  merchant  or  a  bank,  is  likely  to  Ml, 
I'pSF  prediction  tends  directlyto  produce  the  catastrophe  foretold.  At 
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lite  rerj  openiag  of  tlie  pme&i  sesaioa  of  (^ogress,  a  fierce  attack  ujk^ 
ecHamemal  credit  find  ob  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  their  mtmeyed 
Institutions,  was  began,  and  lins  been  kept  tip  without  intermission  for 
alSMMt  four  months.  The  first  .speeches  in  congress  increased  the  pres. 
sore  Tery  perceptibly ;  those  of  Clay  and  McDuffie,  cmt  the  nation  mil* 
lions  of  dollars.  While  the  leaders,  at  Washington,  soonded  the  tram- 
pet  to  cheer  them  on^  organised  bands  of  incendiaries  in  every  part  of 
the  ooontry  carried  on  their  systeniatic  efforts  to  destroy  that  confidence 
vhioh  is  the  life  of  credit  They  reported  failures  which  never  hap. 
pened, — they  exaggerated  all  that  did  happen, — they  pretended  to 
doubt  the  credit  of  the  deposit  banks,-— they  concerted  runs  upon  the 
safety  fund  banks  in  New  York, — and  circulated  fabricated  accounts  of 
numerous  failures  of  banks  in  the  South  and  West.  Nor  did  they  coo- 
fine  themselves  to  the  invention  of  imaginary  distresses,  and  the  exag- 
geration of  what  really  existed.  They  assured  their  dupes  that  all  the 
misery,  horrible  as  it  was  in  their  description,  was  light,  compared  with 
what  was  soon  to  follow.  And  if  the  people  generally  had  not  been  too 
wise  to  believe  them,  their  predictions  would  all  have  been  realized, 
^eir  prophesies  would  have  caused,  for  it  was  their  natural  tendency 
to  cause,  the  whole  ag^^te  of  evil  which  they  foretold;  And  what 
sort  of  a  situation  they  would  then  have  brought  the  country  to,  any  one 
may  see  by  reading  their  speeches;  wherein  they  portray  and  faithfully 
portray,  the  ruin  they  expect  to  come  on  aU,  and  which  must  have 
grown  out  of  such  a  panic  as  such  predictions  would  have  produce^ 
if  the  people  had  not  lost  all  confidence  in  the  authors  of  those  pre- 
dictions. 

I  have  shown,  Sir,  that  there  have  been  four  principal  causes  cotip. 
erating  to  produce  the  pressure  that  has  been  felt  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  months.  Overtrading,  occasioned,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  ex- 
cessive loans  of  the  Bank  of  the  Ur  i  States^— the  cash  payments, 
and  the  short  credits  under  Henry  Clay's  Bill, —  the  rapid  curt^hnents 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  when  the  two  former  causes  had  be- 
gun to  operate ;  and  immediately  after,  the  panic,  got  up  by  the  friends 
of  the  bank,  and  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  bank.  So  far  as  these 
causes  ge,  the  bank,  and  the  bank  party,  are  responsible  to  the  couctiy 
for  all  the  distress,  except  the  slight  reaction  which  would  have  takeu 
place,  after  three  or  four  years  of  uninterrupted,  unexampled  prosper 
ity,  even  If  we  had  employed  a  metallic  current^.  But  when  I  examine 
these  causes,  and  insider  their  magnitude,  I  am  astonished  that  the 
distress  has  not  been  greater.  Ji  becomes  an  interesting  subje^  of  in- 
quiry, why  there  has  been  no  more  distress;  a  question  at  least  as 
ficult  to  answer,  as  why  there  has  been  so  much.  And  in  endeavoris^ 
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W  disooYer  a  satisfactorj  eolation  of  this  qaestioo;  I  Sni  it  to  be  inti- 
xsately  connected  with  another;-— whet  effect  was  produced  by  the  re- 
isoveH  of  the  deposits  ? 

M  geved  the  noHonfrom  ruin.    For  if,  in  1822  and  1825,  there  were 
each  harvests  of  failures,  when  the  reaction  had  had  less  than  three 
years  to  pther  force, — if,  in  1819,  the  reaction  wasi  so  tremendous,  that 
It  iM»t  G^y  broke  the  western  banks,  but  brought  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Slates  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,— -so  near  that  its  president,  Mr. 
Cheeves,  himself  declared  that  "all  the  resources  of  the  kmk  would  not 
have  sustained  it  in  this  course  and  mode  of  business  another  month. 
Such  was  the  prostrate  state  of  the  bank  of  the  nation,  which  had  only 
twenty-seven  months  commenced  business,  with  an  nntrammelled  capital 
of  twenty->eight  millions  of  dollars.'*  If,  in  1828  and  1829,  the  Atlantic 
eoasts  were  swept  by  a  revulsion  which  laid  eveiy  thing  prostrate,  when 
the  bank,  in  the  full  possession  of  its  vigor,  exerted  all  its  boasted  power 
to  save,  and  could  give  no  relief,  what  might  not  be  expected  to  happen  in 
188^  after  a  longer  interval  of  prosperity,  which  would  naturally  pro- 
dsoe  %  greater  reaction, — after  a  greater  and  more  sudden  expansion  of 
iMtDk  credits  than  had  ever  before  been  known, — and  when  the  present 
anthor  of  this  expansion,  the  mammoth  bank,  which  had  increased  its 
kans  about  fifty  per  cent  in  one  year,  was  pressing  all  within  its  grasp, 
voA  doing  all  in  its  power  to  crush  the  whole  credit  system  of  the  conn- 
and  the  whole  mercantile  community  into  utter  ruin  ?     To  call  in 
^  loan  at  the  rate  of  eight  millions  a  year,**  ssud  Mr.  Webster,  in  his 
q^eech  on  the  veto  in  July,  1882,  "is  an  operation  which,  however  wisely 
etmdncted,  cannot  but  inflict  a  blow  on  the  community  of  tremendous 
S}ree,  and  frightful  consequences.   The  thing  cannot  be  done  without 
distress,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin  to  many."   The  bank  is  calling  in  its 
teaqs,  not  at  the  rate  of  eight  millions,  but  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty 
nOlicms  of  dollars  per  annum, — not  in  a  period  of  prosperity  like  tiie 
year  1832,  but  just  on  the  eve  and  during      stress  of  a  periodical  re- 
volsion  of  commerce,— not  by  an  operation  wisely  conducted,  but  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  create  the  greatest  possible  embarrassment.  Have 
we  not  a  right,  then,  to  expect  that  the  blow  would  be  one  "  of  tremen- 
dons  force  tuid  frightful  consequences?"    In  1880,  Mcholas  Biddlo 
Ratified  before  the  finance  committee  of  the  senate  that "  there  are  very 
?«w  banks  which  might  not  have  been  destroyed  by  an  exertion  of  the 
fewer  of  the  bank,"   The  bank  has  set  itself  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
^aaks  created  by  the  States.    It  has  yut  forth  the  most  strenuous  exep* 
Ji®  of  its  power  to  destroy  them.   Iffight  we  not  expect,  then,  to  have 
wSed  with  very  few  exceptions,  instead  of  standing  almost  without  ex- 
l^on  ?  With  a  curtailment  tenfold  more  fearfa!|,  when  we  look  116  its 
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axnoantf  time)  and  manner  together,  than  that  iVom  which  Mr.  Webster 
predicted  snch  frightful  consequences,  with  a  power  which  boasts  that  it 
.can  break  all  the  banks  in  the  country,  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost  tc 
Itreak  them,  with  the  extra  payments  of  fourteen  millions  under  Clay's 
i>ill,  and  with  all  the  panic  which  all  the  party  which  claims  a  monopolv 
<of  talent,  as  well  .as  of  all  other  distinctions,  could  create,  even 
when  hesitating  at  no  means  that  could  heighten  alarm, — with  these 
-concurrent  circumstances  to  increase  the  regular  pressure  which  the 
natural  cause  of  business  must,  at  this  time,  bring  with  it,  was  it 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  present  crisis  should  be  by  far  the  most 
terrible  that  has  erer  afflicted  the  country?  And  why  has  it  not 
heen? 

No  doubt  the  bosiness  of  -the  country  was  in  a  sounder  state  than  ii- 
had  been  at  any  fonner  period.  Such  had  been  the  wisdom  ^ith  whid- 
tibe  foreign  affairs  of  Uie  nation,  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  fedenu 
^venunent,  had  been  managed,  so  many  benefits  had  been  conferred  ol 
•oomuero^  accustomed  long  to  receive  mjuries  rather  than  favors,  that 
Hio  trade  of  the  last  four  years  had  been  profitable,  and  the  country  wa;; 
l»8tter  prepared  to  sustaiaa  heavy  shock  than  at  any  previous  periotL 
«iBce  the  peace.  This  is  the  reason  why  distress  was  so  long  in  coming; 
and  go^  far  towards  accounting  for  its  mitigated  form,  but  it  does  noi 
Aoooonft  for  alL  The  removal  of  the  deposits  saved  &e  country  flroin 
rain.  I  repeat  it,-— ^d  the  dedaratioa  rests  on  ftu^  within  evetjr 
man's  recollection.  The  discounts  by  the  deposit  banks  afibrded  imme^ 
-diate  relief  in  all  the  great  cities  in  the  first  part  of  October.  The  relief 
was  what  was  essentially  wanted  at  that  time,  and  it  continued,  though 
not  quite  so  complete,  as  for  the  first  week  or  two,  till  the  opening  of 
•congress,  and  till  the  professional  panic  makers  had  time  to  make  thek 
unprincipled  attacks  on  public  confidence  and  public  credit.  In  such  a 
^e  time  is  every  thing.  Every  man  being  anxious  to  discharge  hia 
debts,  and  knowing  that  the  pressure  might  soon  return  in  fuU  fon^ 
accounts  ^ere  liquidated  to  a  vast  amount,  and  balances  struck  and  settlea 
in  great  numbers  in  the  few  weeks  that  intervened.  In  such  times, » 
few  thousand  dollars  paraing  from  hand  to  hand  facilitate  the  settlement 
<ii  hundrods  of  thooMmds  in  a  few  days.  In  New  York,  in  Boston,  i£. 
Baltimore,  in  the  other  cities,  this  breathing  tune  allowed  them  to  recover 
a  little,  ^d  to  make  their  arrangements  to  meet  the  return  of  the  cri^ 
The  bank  had  boasted,  by  presidrat,  that  it  could  break  the  StBt@' 
banks.  It  would  have  d<me  this  by  demanding  the  specie  for  its  bah&ncc» 
ejiainst  them,  and  by  retbsiog  to  reodve,  as  it  has  done  in  some  instances 
the  illegal  drafts  keued  by  its  own  branches.  The  celebrated  transf^ 
ckmils,  by  which  the  oidy  literal  removal  of  the  deposits  that  has  tak^ 
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niaco  was  effected,  prevented  the  boast  from  being  realized.  These 
irtSta  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  certain  deposit  banks,  to  be  used  only 
tn  case  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  should  demand  specie  for  balances 
against  them,  or  refuse  to  take  branch  drafts  of  them.  The  occasion  for 
ibeir  use  occurred  in  a  few  instances,  and  the  efficient  remedy  was 
promptly  applied,  by  presenting  these  transfer  drafts,  md  removing  a 
portion  of  the  deposits  from  the  vaults  of  the  branch  committin^^  the 
aggression,  to  those  of  the  deposit  bank  on  which  the  attack  was  made. 
Of  course  this  species  of  hostility  was  soon  abandoned ;  but  the  attempt 
shows  what  system  would  I  ive  been  adopted  for  the  prostration  of  the 
State  banks,  had  not  the  en  rgy  of  the  treasury  department  repressed  it 
at  the  outset.  Thus  the  acc  nmodations  which  the  change  of  the  place 
of  deposits  enabled  the  banks  receiving  them  to  extend  to  the  merchants 
prevented  individual  failures,  while  the  absolute  removal  of  a  small 
amount  of  the  deposits,  by  the  transfer  drafts,  with  the  more  potent 
apprehension  of  others  th"'  ^ight  follow,  prevented  the  State  banks 
£rom  falling  victims  to  the  wrath  of  an  Incensed  and  soulless  corporation. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  deposits  had  not  been  removed  ? 
The  curtailments  of  the  bank  would  have  wrought  out  its  full  effect* 
Here  would  have  been  no  pause,  no  stay  in  the  progress  of  the  pressure, 
r-^no  change  except  from  bad  to  worse.  It  has  been  contended  that  the 
cash  duties  increase  the  pressure  but  little,  because  the  amount  paid  is 
immediately  loaned  out  again,  and  often  to  the  same  individual  who  pays 
it  But  had  the  deposits  never  been  withdrawn,  this  would  not  have 
been  so.  Those  sums  would  have  been  abstracted  from  the  use  of  the 
<XHQmnnity.  Those  millions  would  have  followed  the  millions  that  have 
gone  before  them,  to  that  bourne  from  which  it  seems  few  travellers 
return,  -~  the  vaults  of  the  mammoth  bank,  to  be  locked  in  its  inexorable 
grasp,  instead  of  issuing,  as  they  now  do^  from  the  counters^  of  the 
deposit  banks,  *to  relieve  embarrassment  and  avert  ruin.  In  the  eastern 
&ble,  it  was  the  last  ounce  that  broke  the  back  of  the  cameL  Had  credit 
been  doomed  to  bear  the  additional  burdens  from  which  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  relieved  it,  it  might  have  sunk  under  the  intolerable  pre3« 
me.  The  fierce  and  unremitted  assaults  on  credit  and  confidence,  by 
&e  incendiary  panic  makers  at  Washington,  their  collar  men  through  the 
oobntiy,  and  the  hireling  stipendiaries  of  the  bank,  might  have  prevailed. 

concerted  and  simultaneous  attacks  made  from  all  quarters  on  the 
Hi^  and  State  of  New  York,  might  have  effected  a  dismal  success.  And  if 
itike  New  York  banks,  whose  failure  seems  to  have  been  contemplated 
ifvihfiooh  a  fiend-like  exultation,  had  been  crushed,  who  can  say  that  any 
IMlber  banks,  dependent  as  all  are  upon  each  other,  would  have  sur- 
%«d  ?  Desolation  would  have  spreadLoyer  the  land,  and  human  sagacity 
i  46* 
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ean  hardly  fix  the  Kmits  which  it  might  not  ha^e  exceeded.  Paralyze 
New  York,  the  centre  of  our  commercial  opera^oas,-r- let  the  heart  of 
oor  cooimexciai  system  cease  to  beat,  r— it  can  no  longer  impel  the  vital 
onrrent  through  the  arteries,  and  a  palsy  like  the  stroke  of  death  will 
pass  to  the  farthest  extremities.  If  the  deposits  had  not  been  removed, 
and  if  the  predictions  of  the  coalition  prophets  had  not  been  disbelieved; 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  consequences  could  have  failed  to  follow. 
The  masterly  measure  of  the  secretary  ,  stopped  for  a  while  the  increase 
of  tlW  pressure)  till  men  could  prepare  for  it,  and  till  funds,  favored  by 
the  How  rate  of  ■  exchange,  could  flow  into  the  country,  ~~  and  as  for  the 
prophets,  their  prophetical  character  was  so  well  known  that  very  few 
thought  of  believing  them. 

It  is  said,  however,  for  dates  are  easily  forgotten,  and  party  spirit  wiL 
make  men  swallow  any  absurdity,  that  it  was  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
which  forced  the  bank  to  curtail,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 
BoW  could  the  removal  of  the  deposits  in  October,  force  the  bank  to 
curtail  in  the  August  previous  ? 

:  The  friends  of  the  bank  pretended  to  believe  that  the  deposits  would 
not  be  withdrawn  down  to  the  very  moment  when  the  order  was  issued. 
Even  Hr.  Dnane,  who  was  appointed  on  purpose  to  remove  them,  as- 

.  serted  that  he  did  not  understand  that  that  measure  had  been  decided  on, 
^iktM  he  was  explicitly  informed  of  the  fact  some  time  after  the  bank 

ibegun  to  curtail.  It  could  not  be,  then,  that  the  expectation  of  tbe 
;i»moval  furnished  any  excuse  for  commencing  the  pressure.  Neither  is 
ibis  excuse  alleged  by  the  bank ;  they  would  rather  have  us  believe,  that 
the  curtailment  was  the  effect  of  the  natural  course  of  their  business, 
which  in  the  fall  of  the  year  usually  diminishes  the  aggregate  of  thei- 
loans.    Strange  mi  incredible,  it  would  seem,  that,  according  to  theii. 
•own  account  of  the  matter,  the  principal  bank  -should  lis^ve  issued  orderc 
to  the  southern  and  western  branches  to  restri   their  business  and  cur- 
tail their  discounts,  in  January,  1832,  and  that  notwithstanding  ever^ 
effort  made  at  curtailm^t  by  those  branches,  on  which  it  was  strenuously 
arged,,the  abrogate  debt  of  the  bimk  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississipp. 
.should  have  increased  10,846,824  dollars,  from  October,  1831,  to  May, 
1882,  a  period :  of  great  prosperity,  and  yet  that  its  debt  should  have 
^beea  dinunished  by  voluntary  payments,  without  any  pressure  on  the 
jpart.of  the  Institution  itself,  more  than  four  miUions  in  August  and  Sep- 

*  tember,  1883,  after  loud  complaints  of  H  ^  scarcity  of  money  had  began 
|o  be  heard<>  If  tiiis  be  not  true,  the  bank  begun  to  curtml  without 
^  tmse  or  pretext  ;  bat  if  this  be  true,  then  indeed  the  time  chosen  for  the 
removal  was  the  most  fortunate;  being  the  precise  moment  when  tiic- 
l»itk  hi^  ao  occastott  i^r  the  deposited  and  Ksould  not  use  them,  thougl^ 


a^e  institutions  wMch  received  diem  afterwards  not  only  could,  but  did 
vijffi  them  largely,  and  to  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
,  The  bank  had  curtailed  before  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  $800,000 
niore  than  were  removed  to  the  Ist  of  January.   They  might,  therefore, 
so  iaras  the  deposits  were  concerned,  have  suspended  their  curtailments 
trom  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  January,  and  still  have  been  in  as 
secure  a  situation  as  they  were  on  the  1st  of  August,  when,  by  their  own 
showing,  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to^urtaiL   But  suppose  they 
Iiad  known  of  the  intended  removal  as  early  as  the  Ist  of  August,  would 
such  knowledge  have  obliged  them  to  curtail,  or  would  they  have  done 
m  in  consequence  of  it,  except  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  public 
distress,  and  thereby  forcing  a  recharter  ?   The  conduct  of  the  hmk 
Itself  has  ansT/ered  the  question,  and  demonstrated  that  they  could  not. 
'X'he  bank  did  not  curtail  when  the  three  per  cents,  were  to  be  paid,  hut, 
9n  the  contrary,  it  went  on  extending.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1831, 
the  cashier  of  the  principal  bank  writes,   that  such  appears  to  be  the 
anxiety  of  the  government  for  the  early  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt,  that  we  are  not  likely  to  have  the  use  of  any  considerable  amount 
of,  treasury  balaiices  during  the  coming  year."   And  in  January  follow- 
kig,>"the  rapid  redemption  of  the  public  debt  will  probably  deprive  the 
Atlantic  offices,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  benefit  of  government  deposits 
during  the  whole  of  the  present  year."   The  bank  then,  knew,  in  De- 
cember, 1831,  that  the  public  deposits  were  soon  to  be  removed  from  its 
vaults,  by  the  payment  of  the  three  per  cents.,  almost  double  the  amount 
of  the  deposits  in  August  last.  On  the  24th  of  March,  the  bank  had  notice 
that  it  would  .be  called  on  to  pay  one  half  of  this  sum,  six  and  one  half 
Bullions,  on  the  1st  of  July.   There  was  a  withdrawal,  of  deposits,  to  be 
iDoade  in  one  day,  about  equal  to  the  whole  withdrawal  which  has  been 
gradually  making  during  the  last  six  months.   And  how  much  did  the 
bank  curtail  in  {mticipation  of  the  removal?   Neither  in  December  and 
January,  when  it  expected,  nor  yet  in  March,  when  it  received  the  notic© 
tibatthis  immense  payment  was  to  be  made  speedily,  did  it  curtail  one 
dollar  of  its  loans  ?  No  I  Far  from  curtailing,  it  went  on  extending  till 
.  it  reached  its  highest  point  in  May,  1832.   In  December,  its  aggregate 
debt  was  $63,026,000$  in  May,  it  had  risen  to  $70,428,000;  so  that 
instead  of  curtailing,  when  it  expected  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
ii>0  deposits  during  a  whole  year,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  sis  or.seven 
;  millions  at  once,  it  extended  its  debt  $7,400,000!   Shall  it  now  be 
pretended  that  the  gradual  removal  of  a  few  millions  in  six  montibs, 
<  (Eind  they  are  not  entirely  removed,)  has  forced  the  bank  to  curtail  at 
:/£lis.  rate  of  thirty  inUlions  a  year  ?   They  must  overestimate  the  cre- 
ii^olity  of  the  American  people,  who  caa  pat  forward  such  a  nionstroas 
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ft^Bmjptioii  The  bank  was  isnder  maoh  less  necesaity  of  curtailing 
wlien  the  viieposits  were  removed,  than  when  the  payxaent  of  the  thT&t  • 
per  cents,  was  to  be  provided  for, — for  in  March,  1832,  it  had  only 
bI±  and  a  half  millions,  instead  of  nearly  twi>.e  that  sumi-— its  circwla- 
tion  was  greater  than  in  August  last,  —foreign  exchange  was  less  favor- 
able to  as,  its  available  resources  were  every  way  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  demands  that  might  be  made,  upon  it,  than  at  the  latter  period. 

Nicholas  Biddle  swears  that,  in  1825,  he  saved  the  country  from  a 
general  hankmptcy,  merely  by  an  increase  of  the  discounts  of  the  New 
York  h^ranch  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  one  day.  Why 
has  net  the  bank  in  1884,  with  her  t«n  or  eleven  millions  of  specie,  her 
seven  k  illions  of  private  deposits,  her  two  millions  of  balances  against 
the  Stato  banks,  and  her  fundB  in  Europe,  done  now  what  she  could  do 
with  tenfol  1  more  safety  than  in  1825  ?  She  could  with  perfect  ease,  at 
any  time  ^1  r  th'  last  six  months,  have  increased  her  discounts  ten  mil- 
lioE:v  whick  ;  .>M  have  enabled  the  State  banks  to  increase  theirs  twice 
as  mwii  si  cr'  v  yet  still  she  keeps  up  this  inexorable  pressure,  and 
we  are  told  f  ^  f  ^ii  right  and  proper  that  she  Rhould  do  so;  it  is 
her  gooo  .  y    isure,  and  her  collar  men  will  kiss  the  rod  that 

smites  tb  ;;  in  humble  resignation,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 

afflicted. 

Nicholas  Biddie  testifies,  that  when  he  made  his  fifty  thousand  dollar 
discounts,  "  from  this  <::ioment  confidence  revived,  and  the  danger  passed. 
I  then  thought,  and  still  think,  that  this  measure,  the  increase  of  the 
loans  of  the  bank,  in  the  face  of  an  approaching  panic,  could  alone  have 
averted  the  same  consequences,  virhich,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  were 
operating  with  such  fatal  effect  upon  England.  I  have  nwer  doubted 
f  Jiat  the  delay  of  a  week  would  have  been  of  infinite  injury,  and  that  the 
prompt  interposition  of  the  bank  was  the  occasion  of  protecting  the 
country  from  a  great  calamity."  Though  the  country  was  even  more 
easily  to  be  saved  in  1834  than  in  1825,  yet  tlie  bank  would  never  have 
made  the  trifiing  effort  which,  upon  Mr.  Biddle'o  theory,  was  necessar)* 
to  save  it.  We  owe  it  to  the  "  prompt  interposition  "  of  the  government, 
that  the  deposit  banks  were  enabled  "  to  increase  their  loans  in  the  face 
of  an  approaching  panic"  some  three  or  four  millions,  without  "the 
delay  of  the  week  V  and  «i  have  never  doubted "  that  these  millions 
added  4o  the  accommodations  of  the  community  at  the  most  critical  period, 
did  at  least  as  much  service  as  the  celebrated  fifty  thousand  dollars  so 
much  vaunted  of  by  Nicholas  Biddle. 

The  removal  of  the  deposits,  therefore,  having  averted  a  shock  such 
as  has  no  precedent,  and  whose  consequences  would  defy  otlculation,  was 
prodticUve  of  unmixed  good,—- was  it  nncohstitational,  or  arbitrary  ?  If 
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Oastitution  did  not  warrant  it, —no  matter  what  benefits  might  be 
frs;pec£ed  from  it,—- no  matter  bow  dangerous  it  might  be  to  delay  it^-^ 
it  mm  better  that  commerce  and  credit  should  perish,  than  that  the 
sacred  charter  of  our  liberties  should  be  violated.    If  the  iact  cannot  bo 
^nne  constitutionally,  I  for  one,  would  say,  let  it  forever  remain  undone. 
Bfc  .ase,  Sir,  I  belong  to  that  school  of  politicians  who  hold  that  the 
Constitution  is  the  palladium  of  American  liberties,  to  be  guarded  from 
invasion,  jealousy,  and  at  all  hazards.  Our  creed  was  happily  expressed  ' 
by  our  patriotic  president,  when  alluding  to  the  noble  ship  whose  name 
calls  up  so  many  recollections  of  glory — old  Ironsides— he  pronounced, 
in  his  emphatic  manner,  that,  "  the  Constitution  must  be  preserved." 
Freserved  I  trust  it  wiU  be;  and,  like  that  cherished  trophy  and 
choicest  monument  of  Yankee  skill  and  valor,  when  again  she  walks  the  . 
waters  on  her  proud  career,  bearing  on  her  prow,  fit  emblesa  of  her  own 
thrilling  history,  the  likeness  of  the  defender  of  his  country,  — ^  re&ovated, 
rego-aerate,  restored  to  its  original  force  and  vigor,  cleansed  from  mi- 
warranted  assumptions  and  untiatural  constructions,  long  to  fiourisk  and 
pievml  in  its  youthful  beauty  and  simplicity,  the  peculiar  boast  of  the 
fcieads  of  freedom,  the  preeminent  terror  of  her  enemies.  Entertainiag 
for  the  Constitution  such  reverential  sentiments,  I  would  be  among  the 
last  to  approve  any  measure  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  its  spirit. 
Was  t^e  removal  of  the  depositer constitutional?  . 
u  Under  the  act  of  1789,  establishing  the  treasury  department,  it  was. 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  direct  where  the  pnblio 
moneys  in  the  treasury  were  to  >be  depcsitedj'—he  was  authorized  to  , 
transfer  them  by  draft  from  one  place  of  deposit  to  another,  and  they 
were  considered  as  being  as  much  in  the  treasury  after  such  a  transact 
tion  as  before ;  the  whole  matter  was  exclusively  in  his  power,  subject 
tp  the  supervision  of  the  president.  This  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the 
bank  do  not  deny,  and  thus  far  there  is  no  disagreement  of  opinion.  If 
the  secretary  has  lost  his  power,  it  must  bo  by  some  provision  of  the 
bask  charter,  expressly  taking  it  from. him ;  for  it  is  not  pretended  that 
the  power  has  been  modified  by  any  other  action  of  congress  upon  it, 
Qcless  it' be  by  the  bank  charter.   Let  us  look  then  at  the  language  of 
the  charter,  and  see  how  that  modifies  the  power. 
>  The  sixteenth  section  of  the  charter  dedares  .  at  the  deposits  "  shall 
be  made  in  the  said  bank 'or  branches  thereof,  unless  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  shall  at  any  time  otherwise  order  and  direct.'*   So  far  from 
taking  away  the  power  otherwise  to  order  and  direct,  this  expression 
V^buld  have  given 'him  the  power' if  he  had  not  already  possessed  it. 
Tbisidanse  was  no  part  of  the  original  bill, — it  was  a  portion  of  aa 
imendment  in  tiie  handwriting  of  an- enemy  of  the  bank,  the  Hoi}. 


Baciel  "Webster,— and  must  hme  beea  satended  to  secure  to  tine  geei?e« 
tarj  the  right  of  withdrawing  the  deposits  at  any  time,  and  to  prevent 
the  bank  from  ever  making  the  daim  it  now  makes  of  a  chartered  right 
to  the  custody  of  the  deposits.  The  power  of  directing  where  the  pab- 
HoiT/^nejs  should  be  kept,  having  belonged  to,  and  been  exercised  by 
^ivery  secretary  of  the  treasury  since  the  organization  of  the  govem- 
ineEi,  end  his  power  to  order,  at  any  time,  that  they  shall  be  deposited 
'  otherwise  than  in  the  bank,  being  recognized  by  the  charter  of  the  bank 
iu  express  terms,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  why  the  secretary  may 
not  do  that  wluch  was  the  established  usage  of  his  office  before  the  bank 
was  created,  and  which  was  net  only  admitted  to  be  his  right,  but  ex- 
pressly reserved  in  the  fullest  and  most  explicit  provisions  by  the  charter 
of  the  bank.  Neither  have  auy  of  the  numerous  arguments  addressed 
to  the  senate,  to  the  houn^and  to  the  people  explained  the  mystery; 
but  in  defiance  of  the  letter  of  ^t  act  by  which  the  bank  exists,  they 
ftsaame  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  do  what  that  act  without  any  Itmita- 
taon  whatever  secures  to  the  secretary  the  power  of  doing.  Upon  such 
ftiu  asaumption  much  verbose  and  high>wrought  declamation  has  been  sus- 
tmned  by  iingenious  men ;  but  until  it  has  some  firmer  basis  to  rest 
vgm,  no  matter  how  great  the  talent  enlisted  in  its  defence,  it  does  ct 
^eeerve  an  Answer  or  a  noticea  There  are  taruths  so  plain  that  argument 
c&nnol  make  tiiem  plainer  $  and  the  right  of  the  secretary  to  remove  the 
deposits  having  been  reserved  in  the  bank  charter  in  the  clearest  words 
wMch  Daniel  Webster  could  select  to  express  that  right,  I  am  not  so 
weidi  as  to  suppose  that  I  can  make  it  clearer. 

To  deny  this  right  is  a  new  doctrine,— a  doctrine  which  Mr.  Webster 
rx>ald  not  have  antidpated  in  1816,  when  he  penned  the  sentence  which 
nu&es  it  untenable  and  too  absurd  to  require  an  answer.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  new  doctrine  invented  for  this  occasion;  and  let  me  ob* 
serve  cnce  for  all,  that  if  there  had  been  any  old,  acknowledged,  consU« 
tntional  ground  to  condemn  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  such  lawyers  as 
have  argued  the  case  for  the  bank  in  both  houses  of  congres?  <M)uld  not 
have  overlooked  it.  We  should  have  had  it  served  up  in  every  form, 
and  with  commentaries  in  every  possible  variety.  Instead  of  old  fami> 
liar  prindptes,  however,  every  doctrine  advanced  by  the  opposition  on 
this  oexasion  is  new,  and  not  only  new,  but  strange,*—  not  only  strange, 
hot  in  direct  contradiction  to  sSL  previous  no^ons  of  the  nature  of  our 
govermnent.  It  is  denied  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  remova*^ 
ble  by  the  president,  althotigh  in  the  very  act  creating  thef  department, 
(2d  April,  1789,)  provision  is  made  for  supplying  his  "place  ,  temporarily, 

whenever  the  searetary  of  the  treasury  shall  be  removed  from  oSloe^ 
bj  the  president  of  the  United  Stat^."  It  Is  denied  that  the  preside 
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is  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  acts  of  the  heads  of  the  depjittments, 
(ff  that  it  is  any  reason  for  changing  one  of  them  to  insure  a  concert  and 
harmony  of  action  among  the  different  members  of  his  cabinet  As  if 
.  the  executive  was  not  single,  a  unit,  for  the  purpose  of  secunng  this 
very  conce'>'t  of  action.  As  if  an  executive  of  two  consuls,  five  direct- 
ors, or  in  any  other  compound  form  had  not  been  found  productive  of 
great  evils,  and  to  avoid  these  evils  T?e  have  one .  president  instead  of 
tu'Oj  three,  or  a  greater  number.  As  if  the  general  supervision  of  aU 
the  departments  and  the  taking  care  that  the  laws  and  the  Constitutioil 
are  faithfully  executed  according  o  his  own  underetanding  of  them,  were 
not  the  principal  duty  of  the  president,  without  which  his  office  would 
be  but  a  mere  sinecure. 

These  ingenious  novelties,  however,  have  been  superseded  by  another 
fiesher  and  more  startling,  which  ia,  that  though  the  president  may  be 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  all  the  other  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  have 
the  power  of  removing  them  when  unwilling  to  be  any  longer  responsi- 
ble for  their  acts,  still  that  he  has  not  that  power  over  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  for  the  treasury  is  not  an  executive  department  1  How 
desperate  must  be  that  cause  which  men  of  acknowledged  abilities  can 
icd  no  pretence  for  supporting  without  resorting  to  such  egregious  ab- 
surdities. For  the  first  time  for  forty-five  years  it  is  pretended  that  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  ir,  an  officer  of  congress.  Does  congress  ap- 
-gmat  him  ?  Can  congress  remove  him  ?  Jf  his  duties  are  not  executive, 
what  are  they,  — •  legislative  or  judicial  ?  It  is  idle  to  argue  against 
such  a  theory, — never  before  heard  of,  and  now  brought  forward  without 
■hadow  or  pretext.  The  president  has  the  same  duty  of  supervision, 
ohimate  responsibility,  and  power  of  appointment  and  removal  with  re- 
prd  to  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  as  with  regard  to  the  secre- 
taries of  State,  war,  and  the  navy ;  nor  would  any  one  have  been  found 
to  doubt  iJuS)  had  there  been  tenable  grounds  for  assailing  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  last  objection  is,  that  the  deposits  should  not  have  been  removed 
till  congress  met.  And  why  ?  Had  the  measure  been  delayed,  the 
pressure  of  the  mammoth  bank  would  have  been  irresistible  during  the 
two  intervening  months ;  and  afler  the  session  opened,  congress  could  have 
done  nothing  till  the  secretary  had  first  acted  upon  the  subject  They 
lad  X3a  right  to  meddle  with  it.  The  secretary  must  then  have  ordered 
<^  removal,  and  congress  could  sot  s^tore  the  deposits  except  by  pass- 
a  kw.  The  event  has  show&  they  could  not  pass  such  a  latr,  two 
feiacbes  oat  of  three  approving  of  the  measure.  Why  then  sh&uM  it 
Ibve  been  delayed?  The  measure  ^as  not  only  constitutional,  but  it 
:  Wfts  not  an  firbitrary  measure.  It  was  a  measure  recommended  Jef- 
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ilbmi?)  as  hng  Jkgo  as  1803.  .  In  a  letter  ta  Albert  Galktin,  !ho  b&jb  xJf 
the  inammoih  baijkj— "  Thia  inetitwtioni  is  ona  of  the  most  deadly  hostile 
ity  exis^ting,  against  the  prinoipleH  and  fom  of  our  Constitution.  Sap- 
pose  a  Beriea  of  untoward  efrents  ohould  occur, — an  inatitution  like  this, 
penetrating  by  its  branches  every  part  of  the  Union,:  acting  by  command 
and  in .  phalanx^  may,  in  a  qriUcal  moment,  upset  the  go^remment.  I 
deem  no  govemmeni^safe  whidh  ia  under  the, vassalage  of  any  self*<!ioQ- 
fttitWed  aathoritiea,  or  .  any  other  jftuthority  than  that  of  the  nation,  or 
'it4  regiilisr  f^motionari  What  an  obstruction  could  not  this  Bahk;  of 
the  tTnitad  States,  with  .«U  its  branch  b^  tune  of  war  !  E 

xnight  dictate  to  lis  the  ^peace  we  should  accept,  or  withdraw  its  aids. 
Ought  we  then  to  give  further  growth  to  an  institution  so  powerful,  so 
hostile  ?  KoW)  while  we  are  strong,  it  is  the  greatest  duty  we  owe  to 
tiiie,  safef^*  of  our  Constitution,  to  bring  this  powerful  enemy  to  a  perfect 
-ira^rdiDatjoa.tuidetc  its  authorities.  The  first  measure  would  be  to  \rQ> 
4i|Qe^iiiem  ta  an  equal  fooUng  only  with  other  banks,  as  to  the  favors  of 
ihe  government." : 

:  This  measnre,  recommended  by  Jefferson,  was  practised  hy  Crawford, 
ja  the  lunrangement  with  the  western  banks  in  1819^  and  in  the  a88ist> 
<KQce  afforded  ,  to  the  Bank  of  Alexandria.  In  neither  ctusewas  his 
»ght  to  determine  where  the  deposits  should  b6  kept,  disputed  or  douhted 
b|:  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  -— neither  was  he  censured  by  coih 
for.  the  exerdse  of  this  unquestioned  right,  when  n.  committee  of 
.ttui&.:hody,  of  whidi  Daniel  Webster  was. a.  member,  examined  the 
^xiifgta  .  against  him,  and  exonerated  him  from  all  censure  in  his  manage- 

.  misai  of  the  public  moneys.  At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Ingham  threatened 
4o;de(Krive  tbem.of  the  custody  of  the  govemment  depc^ts,  and  for  the 

«  sfune  r^LSons  which  finally  justified  the  step ;  the  bank  did  not  then  deny 
lus  poweriOc  right  to  make  good  bia  threat.  That  denid  was  an  aflet^ 
thotight,  and  ori^nai^^  since  the  coalition  of  the  nationals  and  nullifien^ 
with  those  other  heretical  novelties  of  the  nullity  of  the  executive,  of 
the  separate  independence  of  the  heads  of  departments,*  of  the  irrespon- 
sibili^  and  u^removability  of  tha  secretaries,  and  that  the  treasury  is 
not  an  executive  de]^rtment,bui  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  le^^ature. 
On(B  hazards  but  liule  in  predicting,  iltat  the  chartered  right  of  the  I»uik 
to^e  custody  of  the  publfc  fands,  while  the  charter  itself  provides  that 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  may  at  any  time  order  them  to  be  deposited 
elsewhere,  ivill  be,  with  all  ihese  other  coeval  heresies,  alike  abandoned 
and  in<  a  few  short  months!  foigotteni  <  Four  ye^  ag(^  the  friends  and 
cbampions  of  the  bimk  considered  the  removal  of  the  deposits  a  saki-  : 
tary  corrective.  In  his  reportr  of  the  13th  of  Aprilj  vl8S0,  J&vMi^^ 
IMe  justly  and  wiselj  remarks^  that  any  attempt  «to  bring  tite  pectt* 
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ioifluetoco  of  i'ld  losUtuti^n  to  bear  upon  tbe  politics  of  tho  ooan- 
iiy,'*  may  bo  puni^hoii  "by  withdrawing  ttio  government  deposita.** 
"«Tblsf|^wor,'*be  odds,  "is  in  its  naiure  a  salatary  corrective,  creating 
io  undue  dependence  on  the  part  of  tlie  bank.^  The  connlrj  Btili 
isMi  the  «amo  opinion,  and  it  cannot  be  donbted  that  the  fevr  who  have 
lately  departed  from  this  faith  will,  for  the  most  part,  soon  return  to  it 

t  The  measure  was  not  arbitrary,  for  the  bank,  by  its  conduct,  had 
mAe  it  indispinsE^bly  necessary.  From  the  1st  of  August  to  the  Ist  of 
Otttobcr,  ;a  cnrtailnient  of  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars  in  two 
iaoatbtt  had  gone  on  with  unabated  rapidity,  while  the  public  deposits 
doriog  the  same  time  had  been  increased  more  than  <jne  million  and  a 
hiklf  of  dollars.  Was  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  stand  by  idle 
Mid  see  the  naUon  ruined,  and  even  to  assbt  the  monster  in  sucking  from 
ihs  body  politic  the  life  blood  of  credit  ?  Geoi^e  McDuffie  shall  ag«un 
fmroish  an  answer, — ^the  secretary  of  the  treasury  would  have  tho 
{loiror  to  prevent  the  b&nk  from  using  its  power  unjustly  and  oppresstve- 
lytby  withdrawing  the  government  deposits."  Mr.  Taney  only  withholds, 
he  does  not  withdraw  what  has  already  been  deposited, —be  adopts  an 
ttKpedient,  therefore,  much  less  CTbitrary  than  that  which  Mr.  McDuffio 
ksdpointed  out  as  the  appropriate  remedy. 

It  was  a  preparatory  step  towards  winding  up  the  concerns  of  thei 
l^uik.  Its  memorial  declared  that  the  question  of  the  recharter  ought 
tO;be  decided  before  the  adjournment  of  congress,  in  March,  1882,  be- 
eaose  it.was  "important  that  the  country  should  begin  early  to  prepare 
£>r  the  expected  diange." 

\^It  cannot  be -doubted  but  the  present  bank  would  conduct,  itself  as 
badly  as  the  old  bank  did  if  there  should  be  any  strpng  politi(»l  ezdte- 
•ment.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  maybe  changed;  and  it  may^ 
iw' the  good  pleasure  of  the  bank  to  oppose  the  government  with  an 
ability  to  depress  the  public  credit  and  to  obstruct  the  public  means,  yet 
£tifo  thought  of.  As  the  bank  can  render  money  scarce  when  it  pleases,. 
Jy  ichecking  its  circuladon,  what  may  we  not  ^prehend,  if  the  bank 
^  ididitld  interfere  in  o^ir  elections,  zealously  support  this  man  md  oppose 
.  Aiiiyjand  if  unsuccessful^  throw  its  weight  in  dhrect  opposition  to  tho 
iMnistration  ?  There  is  no  prospect  just  now  of  such  a  polidcal 
«t<»t^ent  as  has  been  spoken  of;  but  let  it  come  when  it  will,  and 
||#ill one  day  or  another  agitate  us;' the  bank  will  most  assuredly  bo 
;^foildcal  machine.  Whether  as  such  it  happens  to  be  on  my  side  or 
i^ist  me,  I  shall  still  hold  the  same  opinion  of  it,  that  it  is  an  a&coii« 
IfitofiSimal  institution.'* 

w  ■  ■  • '    ^  ^ 
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'  It  is  not  necesAary  to  look  to  Hes^ekiah  Kilos  for  anthority  to  pntve 
the  bank  uoconstUntionaf.  ^ 

But  thot^h  a  tiattonal  bank  weisa  aa  constitutional  bs  Henty  Claybfts 
proveditto  be  unconstitutional,— though  the  charter  of  the  present  bank 
had  been  as  expedient  as  Daniel  Websttx  proved  it  to  be  inexpedient, 
istiU,  it  has  violated  its  charter  again  and  again,  and  that  fact  alone  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  its  existence  shculd  not  be  prolonged.  The  proofs 
are  before  the  public;  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them  ;  they  are 
conclusive.  'I  ' • 

The  present  administration  may  confidently  claim,  and  will  assuredly 
receive  the  gratitude  of  posteriiy,  for  the  vigorous  and  successful  effbrts 
it  has  made  to  restore  the  Constitution  to  its  original  simplicity  and 
purity.  Already  tbe  system  of  unequal  burdens  on  commerce,  and 
of  oppressing  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard,  r.'^ise  money  to  squan- 
der in  electioneering  schemes  in  the  western  States, -r  the  system 
of  carrying  on  local  improvements,  without  warrant  from  the  Constita. 
tion,  at  the  national  expense;  and  the  system  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  land 
bil^  to  bribe  the  Atlantic  States  to  come  in  to  these  usurpations,  by  re- 
turning tbam  a  small  share  of  the  plunder  (to  Muu&achusetts  for  instance, 
one  dollar  out  of  every  five  taken  from  her,  a  process  by  which  the  national 
repiiblicans  expected  the  Commonwealtk  to  grow  ricb,)  all  these  systems 
have  fallen  under  its  repeated  blows. 

The  engine  which  completed  the  machine  of  corruption, "  this  eagino,**' 
says  Mr.  Jefierson,  "was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States."  This,  also, 
*     is  tottering;  in  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  "the  bank  has  fallen,  or 
is  to  fall." 

That  vast  fabric  of  consolidation,  made  up  of  so  many  complicated 
abuses,  which  six  years  ago  stood  so  firm  as  to  defy  every  attack,  is  now 
prostrate  and  in  ruins;  the  bank  is  the  only  pillar  that  remfuns,  ahat' 
tered  and  soon  to  be  overthrown.  Six:  years  ago  it  seemed  to  be  ibiv 
gotten  that^  we  had  a  written  Constitution  limiting  the  government;  it 
was  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  against  constructive  powers.  Now  con- 
structive powers  are,  for  the  most  part,' abandoned;  the  bank  is  the 
last  of  the  long  list  of  encroachments  on  th*)  federal  Constituticn ;  let 
this  be  <mm  suppressed  and  the  government  may  set  out  agmn  upon 
nearly  the  same  principles  upon  which  it  started  in  1789,  and  Oram 
which  it  had  been  ahnost  constantly  departing  down  to  the  4th  of  March, 
1829.  ]0*or  this  rcstarai^dn  or  s«TX>Iutiott,  if  people  prefer  to  call  it  sc^ 
we  may  thank  iae  incorruptible  republicanism  and  unconiquerable  enetgy 
of  As-lrew  Jackson. 

"BxtiX  thos«i  'irho  see  only  those  obj^'^ta  wluch  are  immediately  pres^ted 


!^4lieir  vision,      take  no  notice  of  what  may  be  in  the  least  remote 
?hjm  their  nanw?  sphere,  overlook  entirely  the        of  nalUScation, 
jtfhioh  our  progress  towards  consolidation  had  already  produced,  and  the 
.^artainty  of  civil  war,  disunion,  anarchy,  and  final  despotism  to  '^hicih 
ijjflt  progress  must  have  ultimately  brought  us,  and  see  only  the  evils 
ottt  disordered  currency,  magnified  and  multiplied  by  the  distorted 
ji^ct  which  the  panic  gives  them.  These  short  sighted  and  faint- 
hearted, dupes  of  the  panic-mongers  cry  out  that  m  unconstitutional 
bank  is  better,  than  the  state  which  must  follow  after  the  monopoly  ex- 
i^ires,  and  that  wo  must  have  a  national  bank,  right  or  wrong,  to  regu- 
.jito  the  currf  ncy  I  A  national  bank  regulate  the  currency  1   How  has 
ijie  Bank  of  England  regulated,  their  currency?  By  stopping  specie 
aayments  for  more  than,  twenty  years, — by  producmg  terrible  fiuctua- 
Hons  in  the  value  of  money  and  property,  and  the  most  calamitous  re- 
.vubions  in  business  and  credit, — -by  causing  the  country  to  be  flooded 
jfith  counterfeit  notes,  and  making  forgery  so  common,  that  from  two  or 
iisGQ  convictions  in  a  year  for  that  crimo,  the  number  increased  to  two 
^^Qodred  and  twenty-seven  in  a  year.  And  how  has  out  bank  regulated 
jiORCurreney  ?  Very  much  in  the  same  way,  Sir.    Alitor  baling  brought 
m  the  distress  of  the  years  1818, 1S19,  and  1820,  it  closed  its  western 
.  jN^ces  firom  1819  to  1827^  and  left  the  valley  of  the  Msaissippi,  which 
A  bad  drained  of  its  specie,  and  the  local  banks  which  it  had  thrown 
,^to  inextricable  confusion,  to  recover  from  the  operations  of  the  regn- 
ktor,  aa  they  could.  At  that  time,  according  to  the  confession  of  its 
^  ^ident,      Gheeves,  it  came  very  near  snspendmg  specie  payments ; 
^d  had  it  done  so,  it  would  have  compelled  all  other  banks,  except,  per- 
i  jbaps,  thane  of  New  England,  to  do  the  same.  It  has  done  more  than 
..,iny  smgle  agent  besides  to  produce  the  present  derangement  of  the  cur- 
^^(7,and  the  whole  land  is  deluged  with  counterfeit  notes  and  drafts  of 
its  branches,  of  which  counterfeits  about  two  hundred  editions  are  knowu 
iOihave  been  issued.  .  No,  Sir;  it  ?3  the  State  banks  that  are  to  regulate 
:  j^e^cnnrency,  ^  they  have  regulated  it  hitherto.  Under  the  influence 
,^.thc  resolution  for  the  better  collection  of  the  revenue  passed  in  April, 
4816,  they  restored  specie  payments,  and  have  continued  them.  Mr. 
;  .^T^ebster,  in  hie  speech  in  favor  of  that  resolution,  laid  down  the  true 
...j^trine.  "I  have  expressed  my  belief,"  says  he,  ^'on  more  than  one 
i'  fimiaiotif  and  I  repeat  the  opinion,  that  it  was  the  duty  and  in  the  power 
rv^fll!  |he  secretary  of  the  treasuiy,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to  have  returned 
»J»^^e  l^ga!  and  proper  mode  of  collecting  the  reyeniie.  The  paper  of 
'^ihe  banks  rose  on  that  occasion  almost  to  an  eq  -dity  with  specie;  that 
..vf^  ihe  favorallile  moment. .  The  banks  in  which  the  public  money  was 
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^pc«itcd  ought  to  have  boon  induced  to  Icf^d  the  ^fty,  by  tho  eaile,  ijtf 
Afiir  gorarnraent  eUnskdiy  and  other  measures  calciilafed  to  bHng  ah 
mod^ratoly  «^d  gradaallj,  hut  regrtlarly  and  certainly,  iho  mtoratioh  of 
th©  former  and  only  safe  atato  of  f  hings.  It  can  hardly  he  doubted  tldt 
ihb  infinenee  of  tLd  treasury  coold  have  efieoted  oil  this  1"  So  it  geetni 
the  iinfiaeaee  of  the  deposit  honke  was,  of  itself,  Aufficient  to  bring  hack 
«  sound  eurrpncy,  in  1816,  Daniel  Weheter  being  judge,  speaking,  after 
the  present  bank  had  been  chartered,  in  opposition  to  his  own  vote,  Aii2 
in  this  very  speech  reiterating  his  adverse  opinion  of  it.  biank 
ihirty-fivo  milliona  has  been  created  fbr  the  professed  purpose  of  coi^ect> 
ing  tho  evils  of  onr  circulation,  and  facilitating  the  receipts  and  expen* 
^itares  of  govemme:::*.  I  atn  not  so  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  great  ben^ 
■eflt  ttfup  this  neasare  ac  otiiers  are.'*  These  opinions  of  that  great  xamt 
-I  consider  the  more  valuable  from  tho  fact  that  they  were  e^prdssed 
Jong  before  it  was  discovered  that  his  great  iucbnsisttincies  constituted 
thedistittgnishii^  feature  in  his  great  character,  —  before  he  was  known 
«s  a  leader  of  the  anti-bank  party  and  of  the  bank  party, — opponent 
«s»d  dttampion  of  the  aame  institution, —  as  the  leader  o^  the  anti-tariff 
•and  of  the  oltro'tariff  parties, — opponent  and  champion  of  the  same 
poiiey,' — voting  against  a  low  tariff  becau^  it.  was  too  hijsrh,^nd  object^ 
ii^  against  a  high  tariff  because  it  was  too  lowy — objecting  s^bst  tbd 
same  tariff,  I  mean  that  of  18j^  at  one  isme  that  k  went  too  far;  at 
Mother  time  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough, — ^^a  denooncerof  nullifies^  • 
Hesif  m&  playing  intc-  the  hands  of  nullifiers, — deprecating  the  spirit 
49f  tibe  proclamation  before  it  issned— shouting  hos&nDas  to  Andrew 
'Jadks(»  ftti  soon  f»  it  is  received, -~  protesting  beforehand  against  the 
^plngrmentof  force,  and  employing  ail  his  energies  to  pass  the  enforce- 
log  bilL  Before  Bfr.  Webster  had  assumed  so  many  different  attitadec^ 
Ids  opini<m8  certainly  carried  more  weight  with  them  than  they  should ' 
M  present  Unless  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  in  the  unbiassed  posses- 
don  asd  exercise  of  all  his  powerful  faculties.  Me.  Webster  was  always 
mmg,  the  present  administration  has  been  right  in  such  of  its  leading 
measf^res  as  he  has  most  violently  oppos^  Unless  the  corrosion  of  dis- 
appointed ambition  has  cleared  his  vision  and  rectified  his  jud^ent,  — 
imless  tho  d^i.aration  of  political  bankruptcy  has  cooled  his  passions 
and  allay<3d  his  prejudices,  the  approbation  of  Daniel  Webster  -dghteeti 
years  ago  was  worth  a  great  defd  more  than  it  now  is.  But  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  opinions  then  or  now,  it  may  bo  set  down  as  t. 
Mstorical  fact,  that  his  resolution  for  the  better  collection  of  the  revenUi^ 
produced  the  effect  for  which  it  was  intended;  and,  by  operating  on  the 
State  banks,  brought  about  an  afanost  immediate  restoration  of  sped^i 
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;paympnt8  flad  ft  sound  c..jrrefloy,  and  demonstrating  thereby  that  a  mam* 
pot^  corporation,  whi-jh  always  acts  as  i.-diflturbor,  cannot  be  necessary 
as  a  regulator. 

To  tboae  r^markaj.Sir;  one  answer  wi"  be  made.  It  will  be  smd  I 
l^ye  spoken  like  a  party  man.  Sir,  I  confess  it.  I  have  spoken  as  a 
member  of  that  party,  blesaetl  bo  ^odl  nine  tenths  of  this  nation,  whose 
exceed  is  that  the  American  government  was  instituted  for  the  good  of 
Americ  M  people,  —  mt  to  serve  iho  purposes  of  a  joint  stock  f^m- 
pany, — not  to  pamper  this  man  nor  that  man,-  -bUk.  to  protect  equally 
eveiy  man's  interests.  To  fhat  ^axtyl  belong.  Jn  the  name  of  that 
pi^rt^  I  havo  spokeu, — that  party  who,  nsiag  in  the  might  of  righteous 
iodignation,  are  even  now  about  to  overturn  the  'ables  of  the  money- 
shaiigei^,  and  purge  the  sacred  ten^ple  of  tneir  liberties  f'X)m  the  foul 
contamination  of  unholy  mammon. 
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, .  There  is  no  incident  in  the  history  of  mankind,  except  the  adveiit  of 
tbeir  Bedeemer,  that  can  rival  in  importance  and  interest  that  which  we 
have  met  to  commemorate.  Th**  cfpacily  of  the  pev>ple  in  any  nation 
to  govern  themselves,  however  excellent  might  be  their  intellectuai, 
jQoral,  and  political  education,  and  under  whatever  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, was  not  merely  called  in  question;  it  was  almost  univergaUy  denied. 
It  was  only  the  theory  of  a  few  sanguine  bpeculators  upon  human  peiv 
fectibility,  thinly  scattered  over  the  worldj  rmtil  the  fourth  of  July, 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Since  that  day  it  has  been  a  fact, 
ofevioas,  indisputable,  penetrating  everywhere,  dibpelling  by  its  radiant 
deamess  that  political  bigotry,  in  which  the  millions  of  our  race  had 
blindly  sabmitted  to  the  fiat  of  arbitrary  power  as  to  the  irresistible  de- 
<9«e  offate.  It  is  the  star  of  hope  and  promise.  Enlightened  by  its 
beams,  the  q>pressed  discern  the  weakness  of  the  tyrant.  They  now  no 
longer  must  bow  their  servile  necks  beneath  the  yoke  of  one  of  their  fel- 
hm,  neither  stronger  nor  better  than  themselves :  no  longer  must  the 
mmy  sow,  that  the  few  may  reap :  no  longer  must  myriads  toil,  and  sin, 
4Qd  suffer,  and  perish,  that  one  glorious  name  may  fill  a  page  in  history  : 
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tfo  longer  sltaU  tlio  hasbandman  and  the  artlMUi,  torn  from  their  peade^ 
lUl  labors  to  cany  desolation  and'  death  to  tho  homes  of  those  trbd 
have  never '  wronged  them,  he 'dragged,  brute  victims  to  slaughter, 
at'  the  chariot  wheefe  of  a  oonqueron  Freedom  guarantees  govern- 
metatft  in  the  interests  of  thoiae  that  are  governed,  and  intelligence  ao^ 
Virtde  are  now  the  only  qualifications  necessary  for  the  ei^oyment  of 
freedom. 

'  Inde|iendehce  is  procIaimed,^and  with  the  sound  a  nation  starts  into 
being,  not  like  her  elder  sisters,  held  in  thraldom,  bnt  all  her  limbs  oit= 
bound  and  free ;  riot  like  them,  slow  of  growth,  and  after  a  tardy  devel- 
•opinent,  att«dning  only  to  a  dwarfish  deformity,  bnt  like  Minerva,  frm 
ihb  h^  of  Jove,  at  once  mature  in  wisdom,  courage,  dignity,  and  power, 
knowing  her  rights,  and  fully  armed  to  mtuntain  them  against  every  ag^ 
grosser,  asking  nothing  bnt  what  is  right,  submitting  to  nothing  wrong. 

.<  equally  ready  to  vindicate  her  just  cause,  virfaether  Britain  provokes 

her  yoathful  energies,  or  France  delays  to  do  her  justice,  or  Algiers  oi 
Mexico  insults  her  hardy  sons  upon  that  element  which  is  their  home 
and  empire.  Her  sudden  entrance  on  the  theatre  of  action  changed 
essentially  the  posiUons  and  relations  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.   The  nature  of  this  change,  the  extent  to  which  it  has  alreadv 
mehed,  and  must  proceed  hereafter,  the  momentous  consequences  thai 
spring  from  it,  affecting  both  governments  and  subjects,  to  what  pccnliar 
M^gers  it  )xposes  them  and  ns,  and  how  we  may  beist  secure  and  im- 
■pKive  the  blessings  of  our  most  fortunate  locati<»i  and  condition,  arc- 
.all  feu  topics  of  inquiry  upon  this  hallowed  anniversary.   The  fi^ 
.<^en  for  discussion  is  fertile  and  inexhanstible.   Many  have  entered 
it,  axi^  wmB  with  signal  and  lasting  benefit  to  their  countrymen;  bQ( 
^thera  is  still  rich  room  for  more.  In  view  of  the  vast  variety  w 
^^nsideradons  which  suggest  themselves,  and  recollecting  the  abili^ 
with -which  this  'occasion  has  been  often  illustrated,  one  is  at  a  lost 
-to  choose  the  theme  of  a  discourse  addressed  to  an  andienc^  like 
^beforeme. 

The  great  exfieriment  of  onr  independence  has  been  in  its  general  re* 
salts  even  more  successful  than  the  most  sanguine  would  have  dared  to 
hope.  Allowing  for  ail  those  deductions  which  truth  said  candor  ani. 
Justice  to  ourselves  require  to  be  made  in  the  account,  there  still  remalnB 
■»  long  eontmued  career  of  prosperity,  interrupted,  we  must  confess,  l^ 
>evils  whidb,ibr  the  mrat  part,  wisdom  might  have  avoided  or  at  leiiss 
loaitigatt'd,  yet  &r  surpassing  the  best  estate  of  the  most,  fortunate  pee* 
pie  thikt  ever  before  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  popnl^ 
i^on     this  Union  has  just  xeat^ied  its  second  dupUcation  unoe  ^ 
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jSttn^  of  1790>  iMMOg  nOTT  about '  i^ieteen  iuiUioDs.*  ;  The  populu* 
tifcn  of  >onr  own  State  is  this  year  double  what  it  was  at  the  date 
^  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  while  about  a  million  and  a 
iMdf  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  States  are  either  emigrants,  or  the  chil- 
^jjgea  of  those  who  have  emigrated  from  Massachusetts  since  the  open- 
':^g  of  the  revolution.  Not  the  pressure  of  want  at  home,  but  the  cheap 
il^ndanoe  of  a  richer  soil  in  the  West,  tempted  these  multitudes  of  oar 
ki«thren  to  go  out  to  people  the  prairie,  and  subdue  the  wilderness. 
The  wealth  of  Massachusetts  is  probably  ten  times  as  great  as  when  the 
fevolntion  broke  out;  some  estimates  would  make  it  thirty  times  as 
«^eatr  but  if  ten  times  only,  it  gives  to  each  family,  upon  an  average  of 
${ie  whole  Commonwealth,  five  times  the  amount  of  comforts  and  oon- 
Teniences  of  every  kind,  that  they  enjoyed  before  the  revolution.  Those 
jwbo  have  stayed  by  the  old  homestead  have  done  well,  then ;  if  those  who 
have  gone  an^  are  now  going  from  among  us  have  done  better,  we 
desire  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for  the  benignant  smiles  of  a  kind  Frovi- 
dence  on  our  kindred  and  acquaintance.  .  €k>d  speed  them  on  their  way, 
^d  watch  over  and  bless  them  in  their  selected  abode;  and  may  they 
liarry  with  them,  preserve,  and  perpetuate  to  the  end  of  time,  through- 
out  the  broadest  and  noblest  valley  in  the  world,  the  enterprise,  the  per- 
^ieverance,  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  religion,  the  good  old  primitive 
jvirtues  of  New  England. 

Poverty,  want,  starvation,  disease,  misfortune,  and  crime  are  the 
^ledcs  of  population,  and  the  amazing  rapidity  of  that  progress  whose 
weasure  I  have  just  given,  a  progress  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  this 
^Umon  must  exceed  one  hundred  millions  within  the  lifetime  of  many 
,who  now  hear  me,  proves  more  conclusively  than  any  labored.argument, 
how  seldom  and  to  how  small  extent  these  checks  are  .  prevalent  within 
^mr  borders.   Ohj  knew  we  but  our  happiness,  of  men  the  happiest  wei 
'Yet  the  happiness  we  enjoy,  vast  in  comparison  with  the  most  numerous 
rfortions  of  our  race,  approaches  not  by  an  almost  equal  difference  that 
happiness  which  Heaven  has  placed  within  our  reach,  if  wisely  deter^ 
wiping  and  boldly  executing  the  policy  and  the  measures  necessary  to 
:  ^develop  in  the  highest  perfection  the  greatest  good  of  the  neatest  num- 
ii^.'-  Even  what  we  have,  wo  hold  by  sufferance-  so  long  as  we  deserye 


iiv.*  Popolation  of  the  United  States,  in  1776,  about  3,600,<M)0.  In  1790,  SfiZlfiiS. 
{^1630,13,856,407.  In  1837^  aboat  15,780,000.  FopiilAtionof  MMWchti8ettl,;ia 
,,1776,  .  , 348,094.  In  1790,  378,787.  In  1830,  610,014.  £a  1837,  abpnt  703>Q0O. 
;^^^jpert}r  of  Massachosotte,  in  1776,  estimated  at  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  bat jtroS. 
'  mf  at  least  thirty  millions  aS  the  present  valae  of  money.  In  1830,  $208,660^4il>7. 

""a^  tafa^,  fai  1837,  probably  exceeding  ttu«e  hundred  millions,  j^i&xpB  ^at  hxidi' 

^ujiid  fiiiUions  of  dolkrs. 
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1^  duly  prize  it,  and  guard  it  with  that  perpetual  vigilance  which  is  the 
prioe  that  must  be  paid  for  tho  living  spirit  of  our  institutions,  without 
which  their  emptj  form  is  worthless. 

Our  ship  of  State  navigates  no  pacific  ocean ;  she  ridea  the  stormy 
billows  of  liberty.  Give  her  «ea  room  enough,  and  she  rides  secure,  an^ 
defies  the  fury  of  embattled  winds.  Hidden  perils  only  can  endangoi 
her  safety.  Treacherous  insects  have  sheen  at  work  in  the  unseep 
depths;  slowly  and  long  have  the  coral  reefs  been  rising ;  if  treason 
takes  tho  hehn  a  moment,  she  strikes,  and  all  hope  is  lost.  But  the  evei 
WAtchful  eye  of  our  experienced  pilot,  wise  in  counsel,  resolute  in  action 
sagacious  amid  difficulties,  and  unshaken  by  the  terrors  of  the  crisis,  hat 
already  descried  the  course  through  which  her  passage  opens ;  she  leaves 
destruction  behind,  and  goes  bounding  on  her  glorious  way,  a  home  of 
life  and  joy  and  confidence,  freighted  with  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  ani. 
cheered  by  the  admiration  of  a  world.  ^ 

Jn  the  midst  of  our  heartJelt  rejoicing,  as  not  unaware  of  the  great- 
ness of  our  deliverance,  let  us  look  back  and  survey  the  hazard  past. 
Let  us  survey  it  calmly,  yet  faithfuUy,  patiently,  and  thoroughly.  Wh& 
ean  tell  how  soon  we  may  find  ourselves  again  in  tho  same  jeopardy.  Ji 
eOf  danger  well  known  is  already  half  avoided. 

.  According  to  American  principles,  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal, 
although,  in  point  of  fact,  a  migority  of  mankind  live  in  slavery.  The 
condition  of  slavery  is  an  abuse.  By  our  Constivntion,  perfect  freedom 
is  a  natural,  essential,  and  unalienable  right.  The  body  politic  is  formed 
by  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals,  covenanting  together  for  thei^ 
common  good.  The  just  powers  of  government  are  derived  wholly  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  all  power  residing,  Driginally  in  the  people, 
and  all  maipstiates  being  merely  their  accountable  agents.  The  end  of 
tho  institution,  maintenance,  and  administration  of  government,  is  tc- 
secure  the  existence  of  the  body  politic,  to  protect  it,  and  to  furnish  the 
individuals  who  compose  it  with  the  power  of  enjoying,  in  safety  anc 
tranquillity,  their  natural  rights  and  the  blessings  of  life.  It  is  not  for  the 
profit,  ^nor,  or  private  interest  of  any  one  man,  family,  or  class  of  men 

The  source  of  all  the  legitimate  power  that  a  government  can  possess 
is  tiie  general  will  The  only  legitimate  object  of  government  is  the 
general  welfare.  The  ouly  le^timate  means  it  can  employ  for  this  objec: 
are  the  preservation  of  soiaal  order,  and  the  protection  of  each  individnd 
in  the  enjoyment  of  hia  life,  liberty,  and  property,  according  to  standing 
laws  operating  equally  upon  all  the  dtizens.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  the  theery  of  a  democratic  goysrp 
ment^  of  a  sovereign  people  governing  themselves.  Its  source,  the  pnbH^ 
will :  its  aim,  the  public  good :  its  means,  the  public  order.  Such  alsG. 
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^ngh  mtieh  more  strictly  limited^  ia  the  OonstitDtioh  of  tbe  federal 
Union.  Bat  the  constitution  of  hnman  nature  is  the  same  under  Ameri- 
-suiy  AS  under  European  or  Asiatic  governments. 
.(  In  the  nature  of  mBnk'.nd  there,  exist  the  dements  of  three  difl^nt 
^rties,  which  under  every  democratic  government  must  he  expected  to 
display  themselves,  in  very  different  aspects,  according  to  circumstances, 
^eir  real  character  being  often  so  ingeniously  disguised,  at  least  as  to  two 
^  them,  that  without  a  large  share  of  penetration  and  Fa^ity,  a  disin* 
£6rested  looker-on  would  not  at  first  detect  it.  These  three  parties  eon* 
alst  respectively  of  those  who  desire  that  the  government  should  tend 
ioirards  an  aristocracy,  of  those  who  desire  that  it  should  continue  to  be 
pxeelj  democratical,  and  of  those  who  desire  that  it  should  tend  towards 
saarohy.  They  may  be  severally  denommated  aristocrats,  democrats, 
anftrchiste. 

In  every  community  there  will  be  men  of  talents,  wealth,  and  energy^ 
T?lio,  when  they  devote  their  whole  powers  to  tlie  public  good,  will  be 
nombered  among  the  most  excellent  and  esteemed  cidzehs ;  and  will 
nii)oy,  preoieely  in  the  proportion  that  they  deserve  it,  the  ccmfidence  of 
^  peojde.  But  if  these  men  are  not  under  the  restraint  of  moral  prin*> 
^ptes,  if  they  feel  no  sense  of  public  duty,  but  give  themselves  up  to  the 
^i^pokes of  selfishness,  being^capable  of  forming  and  pursuing  systemaido 
pSaas  of  personal  aggrandizement,  under  the  guidance  of  their  inordinate 
ai!il»tion,  they- will  strive  to  press  into  their  service  all  the  machinery  of 
gfvemment,  and  to  make  that  machinery  as  effective  as  possible  for  thdr 
pBposes.  These  men  would  monopolise  power,  and  share  tho  benefits  to 
be  reaped  from  the  monopoly,  exclusively  among  their  own  GiviZZ*  As 
idli  governments  anciently  favored  accumulations  both  of  proper^  and 
|i>wer,  they  holdfast  botih  toandent  laws  and  nsages,  and  fight  manfhllj 
^nst  the  equalizmg  and  liberalizing  spirit  of  the  age.  They  delight 
i&caU  themselves  conservatives,  but  are  in  truth  retrc^rades,  for  they 
^^iHiily  attempt  to  carry  back  society  to  maxims  and  a  reghne  whidi  have 
43d  thehr  day,  and  are  gone  forever. 

. :  .The  popukiff  party  includes  both  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  tmleamed, 
%<Me  endow^  widi  genius,  and  those  unblessed  by  nature ;  but  its 
l^atest  strength  resides  in  what  is  often  called  the  middUng;  inWresty 
~M  especially  in  the  substantiid  yeomanry  of  the  country,  for  they  have 
^^S«n  any  interest  adverse  to  the  common  good  of  all.  Demdcraoy  is 
^  party  of  equal  rights,  equal  laws,  equal  privileges,  universal  prote&> 
3<».  Its  foundation  rests  upon  eternal  principles  of  equity  and  Jnstioe.. 
-Its  creed  is  in  the  ordination  of  Providence,  the  o(»i8tStation  ef  nature, 
f^  the  wisdom  of  revelation.  It  has  their  common  sanctini*  aoc^  there* 
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fpfe,  is  not  troubled  witih  doubts  o?  misgivings.  Its  po^cy  ia  honestjr, 
imd  its  ^uaselloTS  are  commou  sense  md  m  enlightened  conadence.  It 
&as  no  partialities.  It  neither  pitmders  the  rich,  nor  oppresses  the  poor. 
It  does  not  reserve  its  smiles  for  the  fortunate,  nor  its  frr  qb  for  the  qq. 
liappy ;  nor  does  it  with  envy  on  success  or  merit,  or  pass  by  with 
cold  indifference  th'  helpless  and  abject;  but  its  sympathies  are  for  ail, 
vide  as  the  wbrld^  i  nd  liberal  as  the  sun.  It  r&ther  reveres  those  sacred 
axioms  of  immutable  right  which  our  fathers  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion  joi  Independence,  and  in  the  articles  prefixed  to  our  Constituticm, 
and  whidn  ibrm  the  best  inheritance  they  have  left  us,  than  blindly 
fCfUow  them  in  any  errors  of  their  conduct  wherein  they  forgot  or  vio- 
l^L^d  th(»e  axioms.  It  admires  and  participates  largely  in  those  bold 
efforts  for  improvement  which  characterize  our  times,  but  it  is  not  blown 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrijie.  It  neither  worships  a  venerable  abuse 
because  it  is  old;  nor  is  carried  away  with  every  wild  project  of  innova> 
tion  because  it  is  new.  But  it  moves  steadily  on  5n  its  beneficent  course 
of  prudent,  judicious,  well-considered  reform. 

The  wutrchists  among  us  are  so  few  in  number,  that  they  hardly  exist 
«8  ft  pdUtica!  party,  yet  that  there  are  individuals  who  hate  the  law  wUdt 
prot^ts  the  honest  man,  a  very  slight  inspection  of  our  jails  and  prisona 
iviS  snffioe  to  convince  us.  There  are  men  of  irregular  and  ungovemabis 
|NB8sic«i8,  desperate  and  depraved,  who  would  pull  down  all  above  them 
to  their  own  notable  level ;  but  we  look  upon  them  with  wonder,  and 
i^p»d  them  rather  as  monsters  than  as  men.  One  of  the  first  objects 
<if  go^  government  is  to  control  them  j  of  course  the  more  futhfully  the 
government  performs  tins  duty  the  more  violent  will  be  their  animosity 
a^unst  it.  Havbg  interests  adverse  to  the  common  interests  of  sodety, 
and  only  ]boping  to  rise  upon  the  downfall  of  the  good,  they  are  naturally 
destrccdves, — the  architects  of  ruin. 

Ja  thoso  countries  where  ignorance  prevaib  among  the  masses,  the 
aristocracy  will  govern,  and  the  many  will  pay  tribute  to  the  few.  Such 
has  been  the  situation  of  almost,  the  whole  world,  through  its  whole  hi8> 
toTj,  with  one  prominent  exception  in  America,  in  the  last  half  century. 

In  those  countries  wheae  universal  corruption  and  vice  have  penetrated 
every  class  of  sodety,  until  the  body  politic  is  fully  rife  for  destrucUoo, 
the  anarchists  may  for  a  mcmtent  seize  upon  tibe  powers  of  government; 
and  endeavor  to  wield  them  for  their  own  nefarious  purposes.  But  sQch 
s>  condition  is  convulsive  mi  unnatural,  and  there  is  no  instance  in  histosy 
,  where  H  has  oontinued  beyond  a  very  short  period. 

Is  those  countries  where  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  en* 
lightened  and  virtnoui^  inequalities  both  of  proper^  and  power  will  be 
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fj^pamtitrely  trifling.  There,  and  tbere  onlj,  can  the  experiment  of 
^elf-govet^iiB^^'  be  succeesful,  because  there  ^he  democraUo  partj  will 
vaUlj  outnumber  ail  other  parties  put  together. 
.  The  aristocrats  believe,  that  it  is  the  part  of  wbdom  to  found  govera> 
ment  on  property,"  for  the  good  of  the  few.  The  democrats  believe,  that 
it  is  both  wise  and  just  to  found  govemn^ent  on  the  intelligence  and 
.virtue  of  the  whole  populttl:on,  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. The  anarchists,  setting  aside  wisdom  and  justice,  would  overturn 
the  foundations  of  government,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  wholesome 
teatralnts  which  it  imposes  upon  their  dishonest  propensities  and  wicked 
passions. 

The  aristocrats  go  for  their  order :  the  democrats,  for  the  people :  the 
anarchists,  each  one  for  himself. 

The  aristocrats  would  erect  a  fabric  like  a  feudal  castle,  with  a  few 
capacious  and  splendid  apartments,  but  with  no  provision  for  the  comfort 
of  the  family  at  large.  The  democrats  would  repair  and  enlarge  the 
building  so  as  to  accommodate,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  all  the  in- 
mates. The  anarchists  would  tear  down  the  house,  for  the  sake  of  what 
ihey  might  purloin  while  wandering  amid  the  ruins. 

The  aristocrats,  or  self-styled  conservatives,  are  consolidationists.  The 
democrats,  or  reformers,  are  constitutionalists.  The  anarchists,  or  de- 
I'ouctives,  are  practical  and  thorough  going  nullifiers. 

Of  these  last  I  am  loth  to  speak.  I  would  not  willingly  believe  that 
there  can  be  such  a  party  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic :  but  the  events  of 
the  last  eight  years  show  too  clearly  that  we  have  among  us  determined 
and  inveterate  enemies  of  our  laws,  of  our  Constitution,  and  of  our  glori- 
ous Union.  As  every  man  who  has  an  estate,  or  a  good  character,  or  a 
profitable  employment,  or  a  family,  or  a  friend,  or  a  hope  ever  to  possess 
any  of  these,  or  a  spark  of  true  patriotism,  or  a  sentiment  of  humanity,  has 
a  stake,  and  must  feel  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  established 
institutions ;  the  absolute  destructives  must  be  so  few  in  number,  and  so 
weak  in  all  the  elements  of  moral  influence,  that  we  need  not  waste  a 
word  or  a  thought  upon  them,  unless  they  were  adopted  into  the  ranks 
and  employed  under  the  direction  of  those  Avho  profess  to  be  conserva- 
tives, bold  bad  men,  with  ambition  gnawing  at  the  heart  like  the  worm 
'  that  never  dies,  and  who  marshal  the  heterogeiieous  forces  of  opposition 
with  the  feeling  of  "  the  first  whig,"*  better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve 
In  heaven. 

Is  it  conceivable,  said  Fisher  Ames,  that  the  owners  of  the  commercial 


*  Whiggism  is  the  negation  of  all  principle.  The  devil  -m/a  tiie  flnt  whig .  — 13^. 
Jekmn. 


)|nd/nuufieyed  wealth  of  the  iiatiloDi;iinU  plot  a  reivolotton  that  woald  mtike 
them  b^^gara,  as  well  aa  traitco^if  it  should  miecany  ?  In  theae  convuU 
gioDs  of  the  State;  property  shifts  hand3.  As  well  might  they  suspeot 
the  merchants  cf  a  plot  to  ^oke  np  the  entrance  of  oar  harbors,  hy  sink- 
ing hulks,  or  that  the  directors  of  the  several  banks  had  confederated  ts 
hbw  up  the  money  vaults  with  gunpowder. 

Mr.  Ames  gi  his  friends  more  ctedit  for  wisdom  than  thOy  deserrei 
Have  we  hot  seen  a  leader,  of  oar  aristocracy  proclaiming  that  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  arevolution,  and  another  justifying  the  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath  by  the  doctrine  that  there  are  no  Sabbaths  in  revolutionary 
times  ?  Have  we  not  seen  those  who  owe  their  political  existence  to  the 
Union,  calcuhiting^  the  value  of  the  Union ;  those  who  live  by  credit^ 
making  war  on  credit-by  getting  up  a  panic ;  those  whose  commerce  oor 
navy  protects,  bfiering  the  grossest  insult  to  our  navy ;  manufacturers,  who 
believe  that  the  slightest  reduction  of  the  protective  duties  would  be  "  the 
death  warrant  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  New  England,"  on 
the  brink  of  treason,  because  the  protective  duties  are  not  reduced,  by  • 
collecting  them  in  bad  paper ;  members  of  congress,  who  voted  tor  laws 
which  control  the  executive,  threatening  instant  rebellion  if  the  executive 
obeys  those  laws?  There  is  no  infatuation  too  absurd  for  faction. 

Disappointed  aristocrats  have  always  been  the  principal  fomenters  of 
treason.  Lucius  Catiline  was  one  of  the  highest  sristocracrr.  He  was 
by.  nature  greedy  and  prodigal;  covetous  of  what  belonged  to  others, 
lavish  of  his  own.  Of  course  his  pecuu' ^ry  situation  was  desperate.^ 
He  was  a  member  of  the  national  senate,  md  had  been  defeated  in  his 
intention  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  conspiracy  he  was  determined  to  be  nominated  again,  though 
he  had  got  into  a  small  minority  in  the  senate.  He  harangued  his  ao^ 
complices,  and  1*  when  he  perceived  all  their  spirits  elevated,  he  pressed 
them  to  take  care  of  his  interest  at  the  next  election."  He  collected 
about  him  eleven  other  senators,  all  the  speculators,  and  those  who  h^ 
pushed  the  credit  ^stem  too  far,  the  young  men  of  quality,  and  anarchists 
▼oid  of  every  honest  hope.  Crassus,  the  Biddle  of  the  day,  was  believed 
to  be  privy  to  the  design,  .because  he  hated  the  old  hero  who  then  de^^ 
fended  the  constitution,  and  besides,  he  hoped  if  the  conspiracy  succeeded' 
with  the  immense  funds 'under  his  control  to  govern  the  conspirator^' 
Catiline  pretiended  that  he  had  undertaken  the  cause  of  the  oppressed, 
and  his  followers  maintained  that  he  was  a  defender  of  the  constitutionii ' 

The  Catiiines  of  all  ages  are  alike.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  employed 
DantOQ,  just  as  our  aristocrats  would  have  employed  our  anarchists,:' 
hewing  to  cheer  them  on  and  call  them  off  as  easily  as  a  hunter  does  bis 
bounds. 
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A  coalition  of  the  partizans  of  arbitrary  government  and  of  the  enemicB 
of  social  order  is  not  unnatural.  Extremes  often  meet,  and  in  the  present 
case,  they  are  drawn  together  by  a  common  interest,  to  aggrandize  and 
enrich  themselves  from  the  plunder  of  the  masses.  This  is  not  only  the 
plan,  but  the  practice,  and  to  a  very  considerable  degree  the  successful 
practice,  of  both  members  of  the  existing  coalition.  Those  who  aim  to 
introduce  a  strong  government,  desire  to  make  use  of  its  powers,  as  the 
aristocracy  of  all  old  nations  have  done,  to  direct  to  their  own  reservoirs 
dme  innumerable,  minute  streams  of  wealth,  which,  under  the  equaliz- 
ing influence  of  freedom,  diffuse  a  general  fertility  over  the  whole  surface 
of  society.  Tboso^  who  would  pull  down  all  established  institutions,  and 
liolate  the  right  of  property,  can  be  only  actuated  by  the  hope  of  appro- 
priating to  themselves  fragments  of  ^the  wreck  more  .valuable  to  them 
than  their  present  interest  in  the  fabric.  Though  these  ulterior  designs 
may  never  be  realized,  and  in  their  full  extent  never  can  be  without  a 
revolution  more  terrible  than  any  yet  recorded  in  history,  still  it  will  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  understand  precisely  how  far  the  coalition  have 
advanced  towards  the  end  they  have  in  view.  The  perilous  progress 
towards  consolidation  was  indeed  appalling,  and  the  firmest  friends  of 
their  country  had  begun  to  apprehend  that  it  was  irresistible,  when  it 
encountered  an  obstacle  which  neither  force  nor  crafl  could  remove,  nor 
seduction,  intrigue,  or  intimidation  overcome.  The  old  Roman  vigor, 
incorruptible  integrity,  and  austere  probity  of  Andrew  Jackson,  steely 
rejecting  the  immense  accession  of  executive  influence  and  patronage 
which  an  infatuated  opposition  never  ceased  for  a  r.oment  to  urge  upon 
him,  turned  back  the  current  of  federal  encror  <*:jaient,  and  restored,  bo- 
fore  it  was  too  late,  the  violated  Constitution  l<}  its  original  purity.  Diuv 
ing  his  career  as  chief  magistrate,  the  world  beheld  for  the  first  time  tho* 
astonishing  spectacle,  which,  unless  human  nature  be  wholly  regenerated,, 
it  will  seldom  witness  again,  of  an  administration,  which  .voIantariIy,.and 
in  defiance  of  the  bitterest  opposition,  in  defiance  of  reproaches,  threatSi. 
and  maledictions,  diminished  its  own  revenue ;  lightened,  by  refusing  in? 
come  offered  and  almost  forced  into  its  hanJs,the  burdens  of  the  people ; 
cat  off  and  cast  from  it  the  strongest  means  of  influence ;  lessened  the 
nomber  of  its  powers ;  narrowed  the  limits  of  its  action ;  ani  not  bnly 
icstrsined  itself  from  curruption  and  abuses,  to  which  its  enemies  invited- 
i^hiit  removed,  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity,  the  possibility  of  abuses 
and  comiption  hereafter.  The  overthrow  and  . ruin  of  that  administra* 
iion  were  confidently  predicted  if  it  should  dare  persist  to  follow  the  self- 
l^nying  path  of  duty.  Truly  formidable  was  the  oombinatioa  of  learning^. 
,  loil  talent,  and  wealth,  and  weight  of  authority  enlisted  against  it :  fearful 
ilrBS  the  conflict)  and  doubtful  for  awhile  seemed  the  issue.  But  the  hex^%- 
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who  filled  the  post  of  dsmger  bad  adopted  the  maxim  of  Metellus,whoin, 
Sn  unbending  fortitude  and  anblemished  virtne,  he  most  resembled.  "  If 
it  were  always  safe  to  do  right,  who  would  ever  do  wrong  ?  It  is  the 
part  of  good  men  to'  do  that  which  is  right,  even  when  least  for  their 
safety."  He  was  ready,  therefore,  to  take  the  responsibility  pf  fulfilling 
the  oath  he  had  sworn,  of  muntaining  the  Constitution  of  his  country, 
and  of  seeing  that  her  laws  should  be  faithfully  executed.  Andrew  Jack- 
son had  made  an  experiment  some  years  before  at  New  Orleans.  He 
had  tried,  and  knew  the  effect  of  a  well  directed  energy  in  scattering  the 
solid  columns  of  British  veterans,  officered  by  choice  scions  of  British 
nobility.  He  was  no  :,  therefore,  to  be  driven  from  his  pisrpose,  by  the 
most  deterinined  onset  of  whatever  array  of  British  principles,  British 
precedents,  and.Britiih  interests,  the  whole  British  parfy  in  these  United 
States  could  marshal  against  him.  He  proceeded  steadily  in  the  v.ork 
of  reform.  God  speed  the  right,  was  the  fervent  prayer  of  every  true- 
hearted  patriot,  every  honest  statesman,  every  wise  philanthropist  in  the 
world.  That  prayer  was  accepted.  The  enemies  of  oiir  liberty  rushed 
upon  him  in  mad  fury,  to  hurl  him  from  his  station.  Like  the  unclouded 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  against  whose  base  the  storms  spend  their 
vaSxx  rage,  h©  stood  unshaken,  above  the  whirlwind  of  passions  that 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  our  social  institutions.  Where  now  are  his 
assailants  ?  Shall  I  say,  a  Waterloo  defeat  awaited  them  ?  Our  language 
furnishes,  an  expression  somewhat  more  emphatical.  A  New  Orleans 
defeat  annihilated  them.  Nullification  is  nullified.  The  British  bank  is 
bankrupt.  The  British  system  of  restriction  is  abandoned.  Unconstitu- 
\ional  taxation  is  disavowed.  Massachusetts  cannot  be  assessed  to  tunnel 
the  Alleghanies.  The  traitors  who  deserted  the  cause  of  their  country 
•in  the  hour  of  her  peril  have  sunk  into  congenial  oblivion.  The  tenant 
•  of  the  throne  of.  Napoleon  has  redressed  the  wrongs  of  his  predecessor. 
The  last  remnant  of  the  system  of  consolidation  has  disappeared,  and 
neither  from  discontent  and  division  at  home,  nor  through  aggression  from 
abroad,  can  any  opportunity  now  be  anticipated  to  restore  its  hated  sway. 
The  consolidationists  are  completely  consolidated,  "if  to  crush  be  to  con- 
solidate." The  nulMers  have  folded  up  that  tattered  banner  which  bore 
for  its  motto  that  "nuserable  mterrogatory, — What  is  all  this  worth?" 
and  the  northern  and  the  southern  whigs,  alike  discomfited,  despair  of 
seizing  the  government  and  wielding  it  for  their  own  purposes;  or  of 
overthrowing  it,  by  an  organized  rebellion,  to  rule  over  the  ruins. 

But  though  both  members  of  this- unholy  alliance  must  h&ve  surren- 
dered long  ago  their  hopes  of  catlTing  their  plans  directly  and  openly 
into  effect,  yet  by  the  control  of  the  moneyed  power  of  the  country 
they  have  reaped  and  are  still  reaping  much  of  the  advantage  they  might 
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"lave  expected  from  a  victory  over  the  government.  Though  in  a  minor- 
ity, they  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  revenue 
to  the  wants  of  the  government;  though  the  reductions  which  have  been 
Fisde  with  the  concufrenue  of  the  administration,  and  which  it  wished  to 
^nry  farther,  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  the  people  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  since  the 
year  1830.  The  whigs  contrived  to  prevent  a  sufficient  reduction,  in 
order  to  accumulate  in  the  treasury  enough  of  the  people's  money  to 
constitute  splendid  bribes  to  the  States ;  in  hopes,  by  the  offer  of  so 
much  plunder,  to  purchase  votes  at  the  elections  of  J836.  Having 
brou^t  about  by  their  manoeuvres  the  deposit  act,  a  measure  of*- which 
tj^ey  boast  as  their  own  work,  they  have  been  sadly  disappointed  in 
tMX^eting  the  spoils ;  thanks  to  the  democratic  spirit  which  prevails 
iUQong  the  yeomanry  of  the  land,  even  hero  in  whig  Massachusetts. 
"When  the  farmer  puts  his  "huge  paw  upon  the  statute  book,"  it  is  to  do 
equal  justice  to  all,  not  to  parcel  out  riches  to  favorites.  But  though 
"ihe  public  treasure  did*not  reach  the  destination  intended  for  it  by  the 
projectors  of  the  distribution,  it  fully  answered  their  expectations  in 
snother  point  of  view :  it  deranged  incurably  the  circulation  and  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  In  August,  1833,  the  public  deposits  in  the  United 
States  Bank  amounted  to  about  seven  millions  sp.i  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  in  December,  of  the  sajne  year,  they  were  diminished  to  about 
five  millions  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.*  During  j>art  of  the  inter- 
mediate time  the  amount  was  increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  What 
^OB  withheld  was  deposited  in  other  banks,  in  the  same  cities,  where  it 
^as  loaned  on  quite  as  liberal  terms,  to  say  the  least.  Yet  every  whig 
statesman  in  the  country  is  pledged  to  the  opinion  that  this  removal  of 
less  than  two  and  a  half  millions,  in  more  than  four  months,  by  an  opera- 
tion carefully  conducted,  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  was 
sufficient  to  convulse  the  whole  commerce  of  the  nation,  to  bankrupt  tens 
of  thousands  and  to  overwhelm  in  one  common  ruin  the  industry  and 
eaterprise  of  these  United  States.  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  was  in 
August  that  the  great  bank  began  to  contract,  and  in  December  that 
those  terrible  panic  orations  were  fulminated  from  the  capitol,  to  spread 
desolation  through  the  land,  as  if  panic  could  break  down  credit,  and  if 
the  annihilation  of  credit  could  be  as  disastrous  as  they;  proclaimed  the 
gentle  touch  it  had  received  had  been  already.  If  those  gentlemen  be- 
lieved their  repeated  declarations,  and  if  they  were  not  idiots,  they  must 

r;*  Public  moneys  in  tlie  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  latter  half  of  tiie  year 
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liave  intended,  when  they  voted  for  the  distribution  bill,  to'  produce 
calamitiea  tenfold  greater  than  those  they  attributed  to  the  removal  of 
ihe  deposits.  The  distribution  bill  removed  eighteen  millions  of  dollars 
iiromthe  United  States  treasury,  in  about  three  months, — not  a  half 
million  in  a  month,  and  gradually,  across  the  street,  but  nine  millions  in 
little  more  than  one  month,  and  nine  millions  more  at  once,  on  the  Igt 
day  of  April,  much  of  it  to  be  carried  thousands  of  ifiiles  from  the 
points  at  which  the  necessities  of  business  had  collected  and  required  it. 
Kine  jaillions  more  have  just  been  called  for  on  the  1st  instant,  and  the 
«ame  ram  is  to  be  again  abstracted  from  the  channels  of  business  on  the 
Ist  of  October  next.  If  there  was  a  man  in  congress  who  believed  the 
tithe  of  the  panic  doctrines  promulgated  there  three  years  and  a  half 
ago,  he  must  have  anticipated  with  perfect  certainty  that  this  violent 
operation  would  effect  the  last  great  whig  exploit,  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments.  Those  who  denounced  the  removal  of  the  deposits  as 
£ranght  with  ruin,  and  yet  afterwards  advocated  the  policy  of  distribu- 
€on,  should  inform  us  whether  they  wish  to  be  regarded  as  hypocritical 
in  their  professions  in  th^  first  instance,  or,  in  the  latter  case  dishonest 
in  their  conduct. 

The  suspension  of  spede  payments  having  been  naturally  brought 
«boQt  by  the  paper  money  party,  by  their  unprecedented  over-banking 
«nd  consequent  speculation,  having  been  precipitated  by  their  favorite 
measure  the  distribution,  having  been  recommended  by  them  long  be- 
fore it  happened,  justified  by  them  evei*  since,  and  profitable  to  them 
while  it  hats,  is  the  appropriate  consunmiation  of  the  whig  policy  upon 
the  subject  of  the  currency.  By  a  currency  of  irredeemable  paper  the 
many  are  made  to  pay  tribute  to  the  few.  The  aristocracy,  who  in  all 
•countries  df^ire  to  enrich  themselves  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  people, 
make  it  an  engine  of  taxation.  Anarchists,  whose  aim  is  plunder, 
through  its  instrumentality  enjoy  a  rich  harvest. 

Our  monopoly,  paper  money,  banking  system,  in  its  best  estate,  when 
feee  from  derangement,  and  enjoying  undoubted  credit,  imposes  heavy 
taxes  on  the  people.  The  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  wKoIe  com- 
plicated machiuery  fall  ultimately  upon  the  consumer  of  the  goods  which 
are  bought  and  sold  by  the  borrowers  from  the  banks.  As  the  con- 
sumer in  the  country  has  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  these 
goods  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  consumer  in  the  city,  as  the  poor 
man,  buying  in  smaller  quantities,  pays  a  much  larger  advance  on  the 
first  cost,- and  consequently  on  the  interest  which  makes  a  part  of  the 
cost,  than  the  rich  man  whb  buys  in  larger  quantities,  this  tax,  as  well 
as  all  other  taxes  levied  on  consumption,  falls  more  nearly  an  equal  im- 
position of  80  much  a  head  on  the  whole  population,  than  in  any  other 
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tjroportion.  The  rent  of  land  and  buildings,  loss,  and  repairs  upon  them, 
cost  of  bills,  salaries  of  the  various  officers,  presidents,  cashiers,  tellers, 
clerks,  and  messengers,  fees  of  notaries  on  protested  notes,  fees  of  attor- 
aeys  on  suits  brought,  all  these  are  paid,  with  interest  on  them  all,  by 
the  consumer.  These  charges  in  the  aggregate  must  considerably  ex- 
ceed one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
bafaks  in  Masfachusetts  is  about  forty  millions.  For  the  expenses  of 
these  banks  then,  we  the  people,  pay  of  our  earnings  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  • 
The  bank  tax  to  the  State  treasury  is  drawn  from  the  same  source, 

■  and  robs  us  every  year  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  more.  I  shall 
be  answered  that  it  defrays  the  expenses  of  the  State ;  what  then  ?  Is 
it  just  to  defray  those  expenses  by  a  capitation  tax  ?  Ought  they  not  to 
be  borne  in  the  ratio  of  property  ?  But  the  bank  tax,  just  or  unjust, 
even  if  it  cost  the  people  nothing,  has  been  a  curse  to  this  Common- 
wealth rather  than  a  blessing.  It  has  introduced  corruption  into  the 
State  government,  augmenting  its  expenses  more  than  the  whole  amount 
received  from  the  banks.  In  1824,  a  committee  of  both  houses  of  our 
le^slature  reported  that  the  expenses  of  the  State  were  enormously 
great,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Ever  since  that  time  they  have  be^n 
rapidly  increasing.  In  1825,  they  amounted  to  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  last  year  they  exceeded  six  hundred  thousand !  This 
we  owe  to  the  bank  tax,  and  to  that  tax  we  owe  the  {yresent  unparalleled 
extension  of  our  banking  system ;  the  one  per  cent,  to  be  annually  paid 
to  the  State  operating  as  a  bribe  whenever  new  charters  are  asked  for. 

The  bank  receives  interest  not  only  on  its  capital,  but  also  on  that 
portion  of  the  debts  it  owes  which  is  represented  by  its  circulation.  ThO' 
people  are  thus  compelled  to  pay  interest  first  on  what  they  owe  the 
banks,  p.od  second  on  what  the  banks  owe  them.  For  the  use  of  their 
capital,  it  is  right  that  they  should  receive  a  fair  compensation,  but  the 
power  of  putting  their  own  debts  in  circwlation  and  receiving  interest  on 
them  as  long  as  they  remain  unpaid  is  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
banks,  and  a  tax  is  thereby  levied  from  the  people.  The  whole  circula- 
tion of  the  banks  by  the  State  returns  last  September  was  about  eleven 
millions.  The  interest  accruing  on  this  on  banking  principles  exceeds 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

■  The  monopoly  which  the  banks  enjoy  raises  the  rate  6£  interest  to 
those  who  wish  to  effect  loans  without  recourse  to  banks,  and  enables  the 
favorites  of  those  institutions  to  take  advantage  of  the  state  of  the  markets^ 
irhich  others,  not  so  favored,  cannot  do.  This  monopoly  is  undoubtedly 
worth  to  the  bankers  and  their  favorites  much  more  than  double  the  profit 
they  derive  from  their  circulation.   Of      years  it  is  the  principal  ob- 
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ject  in  establishing  new  banks.  It  tftxes  ihe  people  more  tban  fourteen 
hundred  thousimd  dollars  a  year. 

By  the  combined  operation  of  the  banking  system  and  the  usury  laws, 
it  has  become  very  difficult  for  any  one  not  belonging  to  the  party  of  the 
bankers  to  obtain  money  on  loan  except  through  the  intervention  of 
brokers.  The  profits  paid  to  brokers  for  changing  notes  for  money,  dis- 
count on  uncurrent  notes,  commission  for  negotiating  teans,  and  the 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  money  borrowed  by  them  at  or  below  the  legal 
rate,  and  let  again  for  extra  interest,  all  these  constitute  another  tax 
winch  the  banking  system  levies  on  us.  Whoever  considers  for  how 
small  a  part  of  the  money  let  in  this  State  the  actual  owner  receives 
more  than  legal  interest,  while  two  and  even  three  per  cent,  a  month 
have  been  paid  on  large  sums  for  a  great  part  of  last  year,  will  not  be 
disposed  to  doubt,  especially  if  he  recollects  that  the  revulsion  in  the 
money  market  returns  regularly  every  three  or  four  years,  that  this  tax 
far  exceeds  three  times  the  profit  of  the  circulation.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  than  two  millions  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

BiUs  lost  or 'accidentally  destroyed  are  also  a  tax  on  the  public 
IThen  a  government  calls  in  the  metallic  currency  to  be  recoined  and  re- 
issued, the  depreciation  by  friction  and  clipping  is  a  loss  to  the  govem- 
aaaeut.  But  when  a  bank  calls  in  its  notes,  the  whole  amount  of  bills 
lost,  or  destroyed  by  wear  and  tear,  or  accident,  is  so  much  clear  gain  to 
Ihe  bank ;  and  not  pnly  so,  but  on  double  the  amount  of  every  bill  lost 
ihe  bank  receives  compound  interest  from  the  day  of  its  loss  down  to 
the  close  of  its  own  existence.  Thus  for  all  its  bills  lost  in  the  year 
1817,  the  United  States  Bank  has  received  eight  times  their  value. 
How  much  the  banks  abstract  from  the  public  in  this  way  cannot  be 
known  until  the  expiration  of  their  charters.  The  sum  is  no  doubt 
large ;  but  in  the  absence  of  fixed  data,  I  will  make  no  attempt  to 
^imate  it. 

So  also  counterfeit  notes  are  a  tax  on  the  people,  though  not  to  the 
profit  of  the  banks,  yet  a  part  of  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  the  bank- 
ing system,  a  loss  falling  almost  exclusively  on  persons  of  small  property. 
They  are  not  as  a  class  so  good  judges  of  bills,  and  counterfeiting  is 
mostly  confined  to  small  bills.  There  are  about  two  hundred  known 
editions  of  counterfeit  bills  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  about  nine 
liundred  editions  of  those  of  the  local  banks.  How  many  of  each  edi- 
tion ever  passed  into  circulation  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  but 
evidently  many  millions  of  dollars  of  it  have  been  manufactured,  and 
ihe  loss  which  falls  on  honest  and  unsuspecting  poverty  must  be  consid- 
.crable.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  estimate  it 

3?he  loss  by  the  fmlures  of  banks,  which  always  have,  and  always 
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will  occasionally  happen,  is  also  a  tax  on  the  communitj.  By  Mr.  Gal- 
latin's tables  380  banks  were  in  operation  in  1830,  and  165  had  failed 
before  that  date  !  We  boast  of  the  superior  prudence  with  which  our 
banks  are  managed,  and  of  the  safeguards  which  the  laws  have  established 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  The  greater  security  of  our  New  England 
banking  system  seems  to  be  as  well  settled  as  that  there  are  fewer  steam- 
boats  blown  up  on  Long  Island  Sound  than  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  Yet 
the  failure  of  the  Farmer's  Exchange,  Berkshire,  Coos,  Hillsborough, 
Keeue,  Hallowell  and  Augusta,  Wiscasset,  Castine,  Belchertown,  Sutton, 
Nahant,  and  Chelsea  banks,  all  in  New  England,  and  not  to  mention  more, 
are  quite  enough  to  demonstrate  that  such  catastrophes  are  by  no  means 
impossible.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  loss  they  have 
occasioned. 

These  are  the  burdens  of  legitimate  paper  money  banking,  insepara- 
ble from  the  system ;  and  before  proceeding  to  enumerate  the  evils  of 
over-banking,  let  us  add  up  these  items  which  no  one  can  deny  must 
always  exist  wherever  banks,  having  the  exclusive  power  to  issue  paper 
money,  are  to  be  found.  Let  us  look  at  the  aggregate  cost  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  judge  whether  they  are  worth  it  in  any  good  we  receive 
from  them.  The  account,  so  far,  is  stated  thus :  expense  tax,  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  State  tax,  four  hundred  thousand;  circulation 
tax,  seven  hundred  thousand;  monopoly  tax,  one  million  and. four  hun- 
dred thousand ;  bi'okerage  tax,  two  millions  and  one  hundred  thousand ; 
in  all,  five  millions  of  dollars, — besides  lost  bills,  forged  bills,  and  bank 
failures,  not  estimated,  for  which  a  round  sum  might  be  justly  added. 

These  Jive  millions  of  dollars  are  mostly  the  product  of  hard  labor, 
and  by  the  legerdemain  of  paper  money  they  are  transferred  to  the 
pockets  of  the  note  makers.  Thus  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Commonwealth  of  about  seven  dollars  a  head,  or  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  dollai'3  for  each  family.  What  feudal  nobility  ever  gathered  a 
larger  tribute  from  its  vassals  ? 
.There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ablebodied  men  in  this 
State,  the  average  wages  of  whose  labor  cannot  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  That  rate  would  give  a  total  of  forty-five  mil- 
lions ;  so  that  the  manufacturers  of  paper  money  and  their  associates 
convert  to  theu:  own  use  one  ninth  part  of  the  wages  of  labor.  This 
they  do  without  rendering  any  equivalent,  for  this  whole  tax  is  exclusive 
of  a  fair  interest  on  the  actual  capital  loaned. 

A  large  majority  of  those  who  earn  the  v/ages  of  labor  are  unable  to 
add  to  them  the  wages  of  skill,  and  very  few  receive  the  still  higher 
wages  of  machinery,  yet  all  bear  the  burden  alike.  Though  persever- 
ing industry  and  rigid  economy  will  enable  a  man  living  solely  by  the 
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labor  of  lu3  hands  to  accumulate  someibing,  even  under  such  disadvan- 
.  tages,  yet  slow  and  hard  must  be  the  process,  and  it  is  evident  that 
many  can  never  extricate  themselves  from  a  hopeless  poverty  ^ho 
might  rise,  were  this  weight  removed ;  and  that  many  who  now  attain 
a  competence  only  when  old  age  is  unfitting  tiiem  to  enjoy  it,  might 
have  found  themselves  in  easy  circumstances  of  pecuniary  indepen> 
dence,  in  early  manhood,  if  the  paper  money  tax  had  not  bome  them 
down. 

We  are  yet  upon  the  threshold  of  our  investigation.  "We  have  ex- 
amined the  effects  of  our  system  of  banking  in  its  ordinary  and  natural 
operation  merely.  We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the  effe^sts  of  over- 
banking.  We  have,  it  is  true,  seen  enough  to  give  us  some  faint  con- 
ception of  the  injury  a  paper  currency  inflicts  on  the  community,  but  its 
zQost  odious  and  alarming  characteristics  remain  to  be  exposed.  We 
wiU  develop  to  the  view  its  calamities,  its  convulsions,  its  agrarianism, 
its  paralyzing,  desolating,  withering  influence.  Before  we  have  con- 
cluded our  inquiries  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  other  evil  in 
the  land,  except  intemperance,  that  can  be  compared  for  magnitude  with 
paper  money  $  there  is  no  other  cause  so  fruitful  of  misery,  pauperism, 
and  crime. 

The  first  effect  of  over-banking  is  wild  speculations,  the  weight  of 
which  falls  as  a  tax  on  the  consumers  of  all  foreign  and  domestic  pro> 
ducts.  Banks,  by  issuing  paper,  cheapen  the  currency,  and  of  course 
■raise  prices ;  rising  prices  tempt  more  purchasers  into  the  market,  and 
the  competition  of  purchasers  runs  up  the  prices  still  higher.  The  banks 
furnish  funds  to  the  speculators,  and  enable  them  to  hold  on  their  pur- 
chases, in  order  to  profit  by  the  rise.  The  enhanced  prices  take  so 
much  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer,  for  which  he  receives  no 
equivalent. 

In  1830,  the  bank  capital  of  the  United  States  was  one  hundred  m&  forty- 
five  millions  of  dollars ;  in  1836,  it  had  risen  to  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  miUiom ;  it  is  now  probably  about  treUe  its  amount  seven  yeajs 
ago.  The  paper  circulation  in  1830  was  sixty-one  millions ;  in  1836,  it 
was  one .  hundred  and  forty  millions  ;  the  high38t  point  it  reached  was 
probably  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  miUions.  In  1830,  the  loans 
and  discounts  of  the  banks  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  millions ;  in 
1836,  they  were  four  hundred  and  Jlfty-seven  miUions  ;  they  have  since 
exceeded  Jive  hundred  and  ninety  millions.  The  bank  capital,  circula- 
tion, and  discounts,  having  more  than  doubled,  and'  indeed  nearly  trebled, 
in  less  than  seven  years'  time,  the  immense  and  unparalleled  speculations 
we  have  witnessed,  have  been  the  necessary  result.  Sales  of  public 
lauds  rose  from  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions  in  1830,  to  more  than 
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ivreotf-foor  miHionB  in  1886.  Lands  in  Miune  were  purchased  in  vast 
quantities  at  ten  times  their  former  prices.  House  lots  enough  were 
i^d  out  to  accommodate  two  or  three  times  the  present  population  of 
the  nation.  The  land  immediatelj  about  New  York  and  within  ten 
miles  of  that  city,  which  in  1830  was  valued  at  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
changed  hands  at  prices  which  would  have  made  the  whole  amount  to 
over  one  hundred  millions.  Our  imports  increased  from  seventy  mil- 
lions in  1880,  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  in  1886.  Prices  of 
all  articles  of  consumption  rose,  some  forty,  some  sixty,  and  many  & 
Isandred  per  cent  But  the  wages  of  labor,  fixed  salaries,  and  ccmpen- 
^tion  for  services  of  all  kinds  are  the  last  to  rise,  and  the  first  to  fall, 
in  a  general  change  of  prices,  nor  do  they  fluctuate  half  so  much  as  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise.  Laboring  men,  therefore,  sufier  most  by  the  rise 
of  prices  which  speculation  occasions.  Those  who  live  on  fixed  salaries, 
or  receive  fixed  fees,  or  enjoy  the  fixed  income  or  interest  of  funds  in- 
vested, suffer  next,  in  the  enormous  tax  levied  by  speculators. 
The  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  laborers  in  the  State  might  earn,  in 
best  of  times,  and  if  they  were  all  temperate  and  industrious,  two 
liundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  upon  an  average.  Of  this  they  would 
Und  it  necessary  to  expend,  including  the  taxes  of  legitimate  paper 
Money  banking,  already  estimated,  two  hundred  dollars,  laying  up  fifty 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  sickness  or  old  age,  or  future  comfort.  Li 
'he  aggregate  then,  labor  earns  forty-five  millions,  spends  fhirty-six  mil- 
lions, and  lays  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  reserved  sum  of  nine  millions. 
in  a  year  of  speculation  like  the  last,  even  if  labor  had  risen  to  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  it  has  not,  taking  the  whole  mass  together, 
mA  if  the  rise  in  consumable  products  had  been  only  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
\t  has  been  more,  the  laborer  might  earn  his  three  hundred  dollars ;  but 
in  order  to  live  as  well  as  in  ordinary  times  he  must  also  expend  three 
hundred  dollars,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  has  nothing  left.  The 
wages  of  the  year  will  be  fifty-four  millions  of  dollars,  and  its  expenditure 
fi^y.four  millions ;  accumulation,  nothing ;  while  without  the  blighting  iu- 
■laence  of  speculation,  labor  should  have  saved  nine  millions.  The 
tosses  of  those  who  live  upon  an  income  not  capable  of  sudden  expan- 
sion, such  as  clergymen,  widows  and  orphans,  and  old  men  retired  from 
business,  agents  and  employees  of  every  sort,  are  at  least  two  thirds  as 
much  more,  or  six  millions.  Those  workmen  who  earn  the  additional 
wages  of  their  skill,  or  of  some  cheap  machinery  which  they  employ, 
generally  invest  their  earnings  either  in  articles  of  immediate  conaump» 
tion,  or  in  tools,  stock  in  trader  land,  buildings,  and  repairs  upon  them» 
and  fumi'^^ure.  On  all  these,  their  loss  by  the  artificial  prices  cannot  be 
less  than  three  millions  of  dollars.   The  total  of  these  three  sums  is 
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eighteen  sailUcms ;  and  as  under  onr  bonking  system  we  may  expect  to 
es^Ssx  under  speculaUon  prices  at  least  one  year  out  of  three,  one  thiid 
part  of  that  sum  will  be  the  annuid  amount  of  the  speculation  tex,  or 
six  million  doUars. 

But  all  this  is  independent  of  the  fortunes  lost  by  those  engaged  in 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  sacrifice  submitted  to  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  every  contract,  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  money  market,  which 
follow  each  othe^^  at  intervals  of  about  three  years,  rising  and  falling 
■with  as  much  regularity  as  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  and  having  always 
a  sm^er  series  of  intermediate  waves  between  the  billows.  These 
fluctuations  are  the  natural  result  of  the  banking  system,  and  will  always 
grow  out  of  it.  When  confidence  begins  to  return  after  one  of  our  ter- 
rible convulsions,  prices,  from  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  fallen  too 
low,  begin  to  rise.  This  gives  business  an  impulse,  and  disposes  dealers 
to  borrow  money  and  make  purchases.  There  is  a  competition  between 
those  who  wish  to  supply  themselves,  as  they  are  all  anxious  to  lay  in 
their  stock  of  goods  before  there  is  any  essential  advance.  The  banks 
lure  willing  to  loan  freely  for  this  puipose,  because  purchases  at  the  low 
j^rioea  being  perfectly  safe,  they  are  secare  of  repayment.  Each  bank 
<»n  enlarge  its  discounts  and  loans,  because,  as  all  l^e  other  banks  are 
doing  the  same,  its  bills  are  not  forced  home  upon  it  for  redemption. 
The  more  money  is  issned,  the  more  purchases  are  made ;  and  prices 
me  both  fma  depreciation  of  the  curren<:y,  and  from  the  briskness  of 
the  demand.  The  faster  prices  rise,  the  more  pressing  will  be  the  ap- 
plications to  the  banks  for  loans ;  and  the  banks,  as  their  first  object  is 
to  make  large  dividends,  will  grant  these  applications  as  long  as  confi- 
dence continues.  New  banks  are  created ;  old  banks  push  to  the  verge 
of  prudence.  More  goods  are  imported,  more  goods  are  manufactured, 
production  of  every  Idnd  is  over  stimulated.' 

There  most,  however,  be  a  pause  in  this  progress.  Either  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  curreni^,  specie  becomes  of  less  value  here  than 
abroad,  and  is  therefore  exported ;  or  the  market  is  so  glutted  with  pro- 
ducts, that  bnyera  are  indifierent  about  taking  them  oif  the  hands  of 
holders,  in  whi^h  case  a  competition  arises  among  the  sellers  which  runs 
down  prices ;  or  a  suspicion  springs  up  in  the  minds  of  capitalists,  or  of 
the  bankers  themselves,  and  finally  of  the  whole  community,  that  prices 
artililcially  high  are  unsc^e,  and  must  fall.  From  whatever  cause  it  hap- 
pens, when  once  confidence  is  shaken,  the  banks,  willing  or  unwilling, 
il|Q8t  contract.  They  find  themselves  in  a  precarious  situation,  and  to 
£»rtify  themselves,  they  csdl  in  their  paper,  and  diminish  theur  dis* 
counts.  Contraction  once  begun,  must  go  'on,  by  a  necessity  as  irresi&> 
tifole  as  the  decree  of  fate,  for  every  bank  sends  home  the  paper  of  every 
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other  bank.  By  the  contraction,  money  is  restored  to  its  true  valce, 
prices  are  reduced  again,  and  the  improvident,  surprised  with  large 
stocks  on  hand,  are  ruined. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  a  combination  of  banks,  or  of  one  mammoth 
bank,  to  increase  these  periodical  fluctuations,  or  to  create  lesser  Inter-  - 
mediate  vibrations,  for  their  own  advantage,  at  pleasure.  In  June,  1819, 
a  leading  press,  Niles's  Register,  complained,  and  justij  too,  that "  We 
have  now  indubitable  ^idence  that  twenty-five  men  at  Philadelphia  can 
make  money  plenty  at  tneir  own  will  and  discretion — ian  immense  com- 
mand over  the  nation,  by  fixing  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land,  and  of 
any  other  species  of  property,  from  the  lowest  point  of  Florida,  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods."  It  might  with  more  truth  have  been  alleged  four 
years  ago  that  one  man  in  Philadelphia  possessed  this  power,  and  the' 
nation  felt  soon  afterwards  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  use  it. 

A  bank  with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions  can  make  its  managers 
and  their  favorites  rich,  at  a  single  operation,  by  making  money  alter- 
nately plenty  and  scarce.  Having  first  secured  large  loans  to  its  favor- 
ites as  a  permanent  accommodation  for  twelve  months  or  more,  they 
then  contract  their  discounts  suddenly.  This  compels  all  the  lesser  banks 
to  curtail  their  accommodations  and  collect  their  debts  rapidly.  In 
tliree  or  four  months  time  thus  sinks  prices  a  fourth  or  even  a 
third.  Then  the  managers  invest  their  funds  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  the  arrangements  being  completed,  the  bank  floods  the  country 
with  its  notes  again,  and  the  lesser  banks,  freed  from  the  pressure  of  bal- 
ances agdnst  them,  follow  its  example;  and  money  instantly  abounds 
and  property  assumes  higher  values  than  before  its  fall.  The  specular- 
tors  sell  at  the  highest  point,  the  bank  itself  furnishing  the  purchasers 
with  funds  if  necessary.  When  the  golden  harvest  is  fully  reaped,  they 
may  make  money  scarce  again,  and  prepare  for  another. 

In  describing  this  process,  Mr.  Niles,  in  1819,  used  this  strong  lan« 
guage:  "At  the  end  of  the  year,  thQ  managers  in  the  scheme  realize 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  each,  which  they  may  be  said 
as  completely  to  rob  the  people  of,  as  if,  with  pistol  in  hand,  they  took 
the  money  from  travellers  on  the  highway.  Indeed,  the  last  should  be 
considered  the  most  honorable."  These  expressions  are  not  too  severe ; 
they  were  wrung  from  sober  men  at  that  time,  by  thp  torture  which  the 
United  States  Bank  inflicted,  when  it  first  regulated  the  currency,  much 
as  one  might  regulate  the  packing  of  gunpowder,  by  clapping  a  coal  of 
3re  into  a  cask  of  that  article.  The  bank  no  sooner  touched  the  car- 
micy  than  a  universal  explosion  ensued,  scattering  the  broken  firag- 
iQsnts  of  credit  over  the  South  and  West,  and  covering  the  land  with 
the  wreck  of  blasted  hopes,  entei^rise  arrested,  commerce  stagnant,  in- 
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dastsT-  prostrate^  mutaal  coofideuce  ansihiU^  cmd  the  whole  hasiness 
intei^coatse  of  societjr  thrown  into  a  di^os  of  irremediable  confusion. 
Mr. lues's  phrase  was,  "the  bank  was  saved,  but  the  country  was  ruia., 
-fid."  Their  agony  under  cue  screws  of  the  great  en^ne,  may  excuse 
the  sufferers  under  the  first  regulation  for  the  intemperate  warmth  of 
such  remarks.  The  victim  broken  on  the  wheel  is  not  expected  to  groan 
with  grace  and  decorum.  It  is  fashionable,  now-a-days,  to  speak  more 
tenderly  and  respectfully  of  this  mode  of  conveying  one  man's  property 
into  another  man's  pocket,  and  no  one  I  think  would  venture  to  compare 
It  with  highway  robbery. 

It  is  neither  to  be  asserted  nor  intimated,  because  it  cannot  be  proved, 
that  the  directors  of  banks,  often  with  a  deliberate  design,  create  a  pressure 
in  order  to  take  advantoge  of  it,  as  just  now  described ;  but  the  effect  on 
the  community,  of  th.&  fluctuations  produced  by  banks,  is  of  the  same 
nature,  even  in  the  absence,  which  we  believe  is  generally  the  case,  of 
any  injurious  intention  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  those  institutions. 
In  times  of  scardty,  the  directors  and  their  friends  are  naturally  accom- 
^peodated  before  strangers.  Those  who  stand  at  the  source  of  the  stream 
drink  first.  With  scarce  money,  they  buy  at  low  prices.  When  prices 
are  rising  and  money  easy,  then  it  is  that  the  banks  discount  freely,  because 
they  then  can  do  it,  not  being  pressed  or  run  upon.  Then  it  is  that  the 
knowing  ones  sell,  because  then  they  can  sell  highest,  and  pay  their 
debts  to  the  banks,  because  just  then  a  loan  is  no  favor.  A  large  bal- 
ance of  profit  remains  in  their  hands,  and  as  soon  as  a  fallip^  market 
and  contracted  issues  have  brought  about  the  proper  moment  to  enter  on 
a  new  speculation,  they  are  ready  to  borrow  and  buy  agiun. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  favored  borrowers  from  banks  who  tax  the  peo- 
pie  through  these  fluctuations,  if  it  were,  that  tax  has  been  reckoned 
already  in  speaking  of  the  advanta^  they  gain  from  their  monopoly. 
But  the  whole  amount  of  property  transferred  by  the  fluctuation,  vast 
as  it  is,  is  a  tax  on  the  losers,  which  the  banking  system  has  enabled 
the  gainers  to  levy  on  them.  We  have  not  the  means  of  determining 
definitely  the  amount  under  this  head,  though  we  have  facts  which 
assist  in  forming  an  idea  of  its  magnitude. 

In  eighteen  months  previous  to  June  of  last  year  the  discounts  of  the 
banks  had  increased  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  Of 
course  this  additional  sum  was  invested  in  various  ways  at  the  high 
prices  of  that  period,  and  the  sellers  at  those  prices  pocketed  the  whole 
advance.  Suppose  the  sums  of  which  this  aggregate  is  composed  to  be 
expended  in  transactions  averaging  six  months  from  tb'  *r  inception  to 
their  compleUon,  each  sum  would  then  make  two  purcLwises  in  a  year, 
and  the  additional  discounts  would  represent  purchases  in  one  year  to 
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J)i{P9jae^  «f  tibte  couatij  at  average  prices.  Of  thia .  whole  mOf  aboni 
one  third  part  is  sot  yet  paid  off,  constituting  the  estra  debts  of  the  people 
{leyond  their  immediate  means  of  paymenty  and  composed  of  about  fi% 
siUlions  foreign  debt,  and  seventy  millions  domestic  debty  b^des  all  oxv 
dioary  indebtedness  in  the  common  course  of  business.  That  these  esti- 
mates are  not  extravagant  might  be  shown  in  many  ways.  In  January, 
1835,  the  bank  note  circulation  was  one  hundred  and  three  millions; 
January,  1836,  it  was  one  hundred  and  forty  millions:  increase  during 
ibe  year,  to  be  p»d  in  extra  prices,  thirty-seyen  millions :  increase  dur- 
ing the  next  year,  rather  more.  Now  allowing  every  dollar  to  make 
ten  payments  in. a  year,  which  is  Mr.  Gallatin's  estimate,  but  which 
is  much  too  low,  the  whole  amount  of  extra  prices  paid  in  the  year 
above  the  standard  of  the  circulation  of  the  first  of  January,  would 
be  three  hundred  and  seventy  ntiUionSf  about  the  same  sum  as  before. 

Look  at  some  of  the  items.  Cotton,  which  averaged  about  ten  cents 
a  pound  for  eight  years  before  1833,  last  year  averaged  sixteen  or 
seveuteen  cents.  Every  cent  advance  on  the  pound  is  a  rise  of  near 
'4ve  millions  of  dollars  on  the  crop.  Cotton  having  risen  at  this  enor- 
mous rate,  speculations  in  cotton  lands  and  in  negroes  were  proportioor 
ally  extensive.  The  purchase  of  public  lands,  referred  to  already,  is 
nothing  compared  to  these.  The  negroes  imported  into  Alabama  last 
yjear,  cost  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Those  c^njied  into  the 
Southern  cotton  country  together,  cost  at  least  forty  or  fifty  millions. 
The  growth  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  will  illustnite  this  fact.  In 
1830,  it  had  136,000  inhabitants;  in  1837,  by  the  census  just  taken,  it 
had  302,000,  an  increase  of  121  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  Xn  the  same 
lime  the  slaves  in  that  State  have  increased  from  65,00D  to  162,000,  m 
increase  of  146  per  cent  in  seven  years,  or  25  ler  cent,  a  year. 
Cotton  lands  have  been  bought  as  high  as  forty  ^oUars  an  acre, 
and  slaves  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  fortune  wiU  it  be  for 
creditors  if  the  next  two  crops  prove  sufficient  to  pay  the  balance  of 
debt  remaining. 

If  the  whole  capital  employed  in  the  growth  of  cott<  be  reckoned 
;8t  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  at  prices  two  ye  ago,  a  rise  of 
85  per  cent,  only  during  the  last  year,  would  amount  an  artificial  ad- 
vance of  two  hundred  millions. 

In  Hfew.  York  the  sales  of  lands  at  auctions  in  the  city,  during  the  last 
:^o  years,  exceeded  thirty-eight  millions.  The  fdlil  on  the  price  of  sto<^ 
ssostly  owned  in  that  city,  this  apriD&  wag  estimated  at  twenty  millions,. 
,  :Jy      committee  of  merchants  sent  on  to  Washington,  who  ako  estir 
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staled  that  meroboudise  of  all- sorts  had  faUen  in  that  city  at  least  00 
per  cent.  The  price  of  pork,  floor,  broad  stoSs,  had  been  double  whtd  ' 
it  was  six  years  before. 

-From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  losses-by  fluctuation  far — veiy 
far,  exceed  the  sum  that  has  been  named.  Of  this  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred -aid  sixty  millions,  one  eighteenth  part  at  leasf^  falls  on  Massachu- 
setts, making  her  share  twenty  millions.  As  the  fluctuation  is  contin- 
ually going  on,  the  loss  is  annual. 

On  account  of  these  fluctuations,  no  contract  involving  the  payment  of 
money  ca^  be  equitably  performed.  One  party  or  the  other  is  defraud- 
ed by  the  alteration  in  the  standard  of  value.  Either  the  debt  is  paid 
in  a  cheaper  medium  whereby  the  creditor  is  deprived  of  his  due,  or  in  a 
medium  of  enhanced  value,  to  the  injury  of  the  debtor,  and  often  to  Im 
total  ruin.  '  . 

But  in  taking  into  account  the  losses  which  grow  out  of  these  revul- 
sions, we  must  not  stop  at  the  mere  rise  and  fall  of  prices.  The  bank- 
ruptcies at  every  revulsion  tax  the  community  heavily;  the  banks  are'^^ 
generally  secured  on  account  of  the  indorsers,  for  if  these  institutions 
bore  their  share  of  the  losses  in  proportion  with  other  creditors,  the  busi- 
ness must  have  been  abandoned  long  ago.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
this  tax.  In  New  Tork,  where  overtrading  has  been  pushed  to  a  great  ' 
excess,  the  imports  last  year  amounted  to  $118,885,194,  the  failures 
have  been  more  numerous  than  ever  before  known.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  large  houses  failed  in  two  months.  In  New  Orleans,  where  the 
banking  mania  had  gone  to  the  wildest  extremity,  the  capital  of  the 
banks  in  that  city  being  $54,554,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  $36,769,455 
is  p^d  op,  the  failures  were  for  the  most  tremendous  amounts ;  such  as 
were  never  before  heard  of  in  the  United  States.  The  New  Orleans 
True  American  of  the  13th  of  April,  says,  "  On  Wednesday  the  largest 
cotton  house  in  the  southern  country  went  by  the  board  for  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  »  *  «  «  The  other  houses  that  have  suspended  are 
estimated  at  about  twelve  millions."  These  houses  had  all  large  assets; 
yet  the  cotton  monopoly  fostered  by  the  immense  banking  capital  of  the 
city,  was  not  only  injurious  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  all  smaller  cot- 
ton trader^  but  having  inflicted  severe  losses  on  their  creditors,  it  ended 
in  the  ruin  of  the  monopoUsts  themselves.  They  fell  blasted  before  i^ 
like  the  magician  before  the  demon  he  has  conjured  up.  In  Boston, 
l^fore  the  stoppage  of  specie  payments,  out  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
seven  wholesale  and  retail  estabHshments,  there  had  been  one  hundred 
'and  flixty^ight  failures;  but  the  citizens  of  this  State  have  suffered  by 
'£ulnres  in  other  States  m       as  their  own,  to  &&  enormous  extent 
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IP)^  losses  to  the  people  of  Massacbasetts^  from  bankruptcies  grow^- 
ijQgioat  of  our  paper  moaey  system  cannot  be  less  than  six  millions 
ayear. 

^  addition  to  all  the  losses  by  the  fluctuations  of  our  mixed  currency, 
there  is  now  to  be  reckoned  an  actual  depreciation  of  the  best  bank 
paper  below  the  specie  standard.  On  the  10th  of  May  last,  the  banks 
LQ  New  York  stopped  specie  pslyment ;  those  of  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore  stopped  the  next  day,  those  of  Boston  on  the  12th,  and  those  of 
X^ew  Orleans  on  the  13th.  The  country  banks  were  of  course  compel- 
led to  stop,  however  mucb  they  might  regret  the  necessity.  On  the  11th 
^  May,  one  hundred  dollars  in  specie  were  worth,  in  New  York  city, 
liills  of  ,  the  nominal  value  of  one  hundred  and  six.  dollars.  On  the  1st 
of  June,  bills  of  one  hundred  and  nine  dollars,  and  on  the  24th  of  June, 
one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars,  were  required  to  purchase  one  hundred 
■iollars  in  hard  money,- — a  depreciation  more  rapid  than  that  of  conti- 
aeotal  paper  during  the  first  year  it  was  issued.  On  the  3d  of  July, 
Dills  were  one  hundred  and  twelve  for  one  hundred. 
:  By  the  last  bank  returns  of  this  State,  their  circulation 'and  deposita 
together  exceeded  twenty-six  millions.  By  a  depreciation  of  12  per 
csnt.,  bill  holders  and  depositors  would  lose  three  millions  on  that  sum. 
Those  who  pay  their  debts  in  bad  paper  gain  the  amount  of  the  depre- 
dation, and  by  paying  off  creditors  at  ninety  cents  or  less  on  a  dollar, 
may  be  preserved  from  bankruptcy:  but  those  who  receive  the 
paper  for  debts,  or  are  obliged  to  make  purchases  with  it,  lose  to 
the  same  amount.  This  is  already  allowed  for  in  speaking  of  the  losses 
by  the  fluctuation  of  the  currency,  except  the  loss  in  the  hands  of  holders 
«hile  it  fails. 

!  These,  then,  are  the  pecuniary  results  of  a  paper  money  monopoly 
system,  not  that  we  have  made  exact  estimates,  but  the.  sums  assumed 
arc  below  the  reality,  and  yet  quite  large  enough  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject fully.   Let  us  look  at  their  aggregate  amount. 

Legitimate  banking  taxes,  as  before,  five  million  dollars ;  speculation 
tax,  six  million;  fluctuation  tax,  twenty  million;  bankruptcy  tax,  six 
million;  depreciation  tax,  three  million;  aggregate  burden  of  the 
pi^esent  paper  system,  forty  million:  a  sum  equal  to  the  actual  capital 
ismployed.  * 
'  .That  this  sum  is  below  the  actual  annual  amount  of  the  losses  su6° 
iained  by  the  operation  of  the  paper  system,  no  one  can  doubt  who  will 
take  pains  to  examin,e  the  subject.  It  is  indeed  very  far  from  the  fact 
tisat  thia  whole  sum  of  money  is  taken  from  onei  set  of  individuals  exclu- 
tieely,  and  bestowed  altogether  upon  another  set.   If  it  were  so,  we 
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ehonld  have  Iteea  divided  into  lords  and  paapers,  long  ago.  Most  of 
ihosd  who  igenerally  gain  by  the  aystem,  occasionally  lose  by  it;  and 
many  of  those  who  lose  in  the  long  run,  occasionally  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  profits.  If  4hese  losses  and  gains  of  each  individual  would  in  a 
long  series  of  years  balance  each  other,  even  then  the  injustice  would 
he  gross  and  the  effect  highly  demoralizing.  If  every  man  were  com- 
peHed  every  week  to  put  all  his  surplus  earnings  into  a  State  lottery, 
'sroald  he  be  reconciled  to  this  arrangement,  because,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  he  might  reasonably  e^qiect  to  draw  a  prize  or  two,  equal  to  all  he 
paid  for?  In  the  currency  lottery,  the  prizes  are  by  no  meajis 
«qnaUy  distributed :  those  who  pay  for  most  of  the  blanks,  find  their 
tarn  seldom  comes  for  a  prize,  and  when  at  last  it  does  come,  their  prizea 
4txe  very  emalL 

That  the  -man  who  loses  by  the  banking  systent  in  various  ways,  one 
Ittmdred  dollars,  gains  fdao  by  it  in  various  other  ways  sixty  or  eighty 
dollars,  does  not  lessen  the  injustice  of  any  separate  loss,  still  less  does 
h  do  away  the  injustice  of  that  final  balance  of  loss  of  twenty  or  forty 
dollars,  to  Tvhich  he  must  after  all  submit.  The  use  of  banks  is  a  game 
psrtly  of  chance  and  partly  of  skill;  the  best  players  lose  sometimei^ 
£Bd  the  worat  players  do  not  always  lose;  yet  in  a  long  game  the  best 
playerti  always  go  off  with  the  krge^t  winnings.  It  may  be  that  niuetj 
€nt  of  a  hnndred  lose  more  than  they  gain ;  nine  more  gain  enough  to 
<yverba]aBce  their  losses ;  one  out  of  a  hnndred  gains  decidedly ;  one  oat 
of  a  thoQsand  makes  himself  rich,  and  one  out  of  ten  thousand  builds 
^  a  princely  fortune. 

This  general  effect  of  paper  money  banking,  in  the  excess  to  which  it 
aalnrally  tends,  was  adinirably  depicted  by  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  eesaion 
of  the  twenty-fourth  congress.  His  views  are  thug  expressed,  in  his 
usual  plain  and  dedded  manner : — 

«  Variableness  must  ever  be  the  characteristic  of  a  currency,  of  whidi 
tho  precious  metals  are  not  the  chief  ingredient,  or  which  can  be  ex- 
pended or  contracted  without  regard  to  the  principles  that  regulate  tlie 
value  of  those  nretals  as  &  standard  in  Ad  general  trade  of  the  world. 
With  us,  bank  issues  constitute  such  a  currency,  and  must  ever  do  so 
mx^l  they  are  made  dependent  on  those  just  proportions  of  gold  and 
silver,  aa  a  circulating  medium,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
necessary  not  only  in  this,  bat  in  all  other  commercial  countries^  Where 
those  proportions  are  not  inftiaed  into  the  circulation,  and  do  not  contrdi 
it,  it  is  manifest  that  prices  must  vary  according  to  the  tide  of  baflk 
issues,  fmd  the  value  and  stability  of  property  must  stand  exposed  to  all 
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&e  uQcertainty.  which  attends  the  administration  of  institations  that  are 
constantly  liable  to  the  temptation  of  an  interest  distinct  from  that  of  the 
community  in  which  they  are  established. 

"The  progress  of  an  expansion,  or  rather  a  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, by  excessive  bank  issues,  is  always  attended  by  a  loss  to  the 
laboring  classes.  This  portion  of  the  community  have  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  watch  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  the  money  market.  Engaged 
from  day  to  day  in  their  useful  toils,  they  do  not  perceive  that  although 
their  wages  are  nominally  the  same  or  even  somewhat  higher,  they  are 
greatly  reduced  in  fact  by  the  rapid  increase  of  a  spurious  currency,  which, 
as  it  appears  to  make  money  abound,  they  are  at  £rst  inclined  to  con- 
sider a  blessing.  It  is  not  so  with  the  .  speculator,  by  whom  this  opera- 
tion is  better  understood,  and  is  made  to  contribute  to  his  advantage.  It 
is  not  until  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  become  so  dear  that  the 
laboriog  classes  cannot  supply  their  wants  out  of  their  wages,  that  the 
wages  rise,  and  gradiially  reach  a  justly  proportioned  rate  to  that  of  the 
products  of  their  labor. 

"  When  thus  by  the  depreciation  in  consequence  of  the  qu  antity  of  paper 
in  circulation,  wages  as  well  as  prices  become  exorbitant,  it  is  soon  found 
that  the  whole  eiSect  of  the  adulteration  is  a  tariff  on  our  home  industry 
for  the  benefit  of  the  countries  where  gold  and  silver  circulate,  and  main- 
tain uniformity  and  moderation  in  prices.  It  is  then  perceived,  that  the 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  land  and  labor  produces  a  corresponding  in 
crease  in  the  price  of  products,  until  these  products  do  not  sustain  a  competi- 
tion with  similar  ones  in  other  countries ;  and  thus  both  manufactured  and 
agricultural  productions  cease  to  bear  exportation  from  the  country  of 
the  spurious  currency,  because  they  cannot  be  sold  for  cost.  This  is  the 
process  by  which  specie  is  banished  by  the  paper  of  the  banks.  Their 
vaults  are  soon  exhausted  to  pay  for  foreign  commodities ;  the  next  step 
is  a  stoppage  of  specie  payment ;  a  total  degradation  of  paper  as  a  cur- 
Jency ;  unusual  depression  of  prices ;  a  ruin  of  debtors,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  property  in  the  hands  of  creditors  and  cautious  capitalists." 

The  theory  thus  laid  down  by  the  president  has  been  followed  out  in 
its  operation,  by  showing  the  modes  in  which:  this  accumulation  in  the 
hands  of  capitalists  and  creditors,  and  this  loss  to  the  laboring  classes 
and  ruin  of  debtors  takes  place.  The  summary  is  so  frightful  as  to  fully 
Justify  the  strong  language  used  by  Daniel  Webster  five  years  since. 
.  "  Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind, 
aone  have  been  more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper 
^Boney.  This  is  the  most  effectual  of  inventions?  to  fertilize  the  rich 
man's  fields  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow.  Ordinary  tyranny, 
oppression,  excessive  taxation,  these  bear  lightly  on  the.  happiness  of  the 
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Eoass  of  the  commanitj  compsred  with  fmadnlent  carrencies,  and  the 
robberies  committed  by  a  depireciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has  ter 
corded  for  our  instraction  enough  and  more  than  enough  of  the  demoralo 
iadng  tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression,  on  ths 
Tirtuotts  and  wen  disposed,  of  a  degraded  p^r  carrency,  authorized  by 
law,  or  in  any  way  countensmced  by  government." 

That  an  aristocrai^  having  in  its  hands  such  sources  of  revenue,  and 
able  to  wring  from  the  people  m  large  a  portion  of  their  honest  eamiogs, 
would  push  its  advantages  to  the  utmost,  is  to  be  expected;  indeed,  it  is 
inevitable.  Never  did  they  relinquish  their  hold  upon  the  spoils  to1uq« 
tarily.  The  power  to  do  wrong  becomes  a  vested  right  in  the  view  of 
him  who  has  long  possessed  it.  Those  who  understand  perfectly  well 
the  nature  of  ^the  robberies  committed  by  a  depredated  paper,"  will 
be  loudest  in  their  indignation  at  a^j  attempt  to  resist  or  put  an  end  to 
those  robberies. 

A  great  crime,  a  national  crime,  has  been  committed,  and  is  still  per- 
sisted in, —  the  crime  of  cheating  the  laboring  classes  by  the  delusion  of 
paper  money, — fertilizing  the  rich  man's  field  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor 
man's  brow.  Who,  then,  are  guilty  of  this  heinous  crime ;  for  the  innoo 
cent  must  not  share  the  shame ;  who  are  the  guilty  ? 

Wot  every  stockholder  of  a  bank,  not  every  oflScer  of  a  bank,  not  every 
borrower  from  a  bank,  not  every  trader  or  capitalist,  who  has  profited 
by  the  fluctuations  caused  by  a  paper  currency.  Oh,  no !  We  should  do 
tibem  great  injustice  if  we  set  down  all  these  as  our  enemies,  when  among 
ihem  are  many  of  our  best  friends, — friends  who  are  ready  to  witness 
tiiLeir  sincerity  by  cheerfully  submitting  to  great  sacrifices  to  restore  a 
wholesome  curren^.  The  system  is  riveted  upon  us.  It  has  insinuated 
itself  into  all  business  interconse,  so  that  no  business  man  can  keep  dear 
■of  it,  any  more  than  he  could  keep  dear  of  cold,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the 
Irigid  zone,  or  of  heat  on  the  sands  of  the  great  desert,  for  paper  money 
is  ^-pervading  as  the  atmosphere.  Wo  might  as  well  proscribe  every 
man  who  takes  a  bank  biU  as  everj^  man  who  owns  a  bank  share,  or 
:&ssidts  in  managing  a  bank,  for  it  is  the  bill  holders,  ultimately,  who 
produce  the  fluctuadons:  if  they  refused  to  receive  paper  it  could  not 
be  issued.  There  are  thousands,  tens  of  thousands  who  abhor  irredeem- 
able paper,  mA  will  go  as  far  as  any  man  to  suppress  the  mischief,  but 
fTho  cannot,  so  long  as  bad  legislation  forces  it  upon  them,  disentangle 
themselves  from  the  system,  without  neglecting  duties  they  are  bound  to 
■disdiarge,  and  abandoning  the  station  in  which  Frovid^ce  has  placed 
theniii  A  sober  man  may  disapprove  of  war,  and  of  all  preparation  for  war, 
yet  if  the  government  has  established  a  powder  znagarine  in  the  heart  of 
}m  village,  it  is  better  that  be  should  keep  it  than  a  drunkard  or  a  lunatic. 
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Tai-tiie  debate  on  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  John  Bandolph' 
sad,  that  he  owned  no  stock  whatever  except  Hve  stock,  and  had  deter- 
uiiocd  never,  to  own  anj:  bat  if  this  bill  passed,  he  wonld  n^A  only  be  a 
stockholder  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  but  would  advise  every  man, 
over  whom  he  had  any  influence,  to  do  the  same,  because  it  was  the 
S!«ation  of  a  great  privileged  order  of  the  most  hatefui  kind  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  because  he  would  rather  be  the  master  than  the  slave.  With- 
going  quite  this  length  with  Mr.  Bandolph,  many  feel  justified  in 
defending  themselves  with  the  same  weapons  with  which  they  are  at- 
tacked, though  anxious  to  prohibit  the  use  of  those  weapons  to  all.  These 
we»n  our  side,  and  we  must  not  make  war  upon  them,  for  without  their 
Msiatance  we  shall  never  be  able  to  reduce  the  trade  in  money  to  an 
equal  footing  with  all  other  trades.  To  whomj  then,  does  the  guilt  be- 
JoDgV for  it  must  fall  somewhere? 

^  To  those  who  fastened  the  system  on  us,  who  uphold  and  defend  it, 
wbo  oppose  all  efforts  to  abolish  it  or  mitigate  its  evils,  who  are  deter- 
niiQed  to  perpetuate  it,  with  all  its  most  grievous  abuses.  To  all  who 
gastain  it  by  their  votes  in  the  national  or  State  legislatures.  To  all  who 
fote  for  the  bank  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States ;  the  bank 
sandidates  for  congress ;  the  bank  candidate  for  governor  of  the  Com- 
Hionwealth ;  paper  money  partisans  for  State  senators  and  representa- 
tives. Among  these  are  thousands  who  own  no  bank  stock,  and  who 
|roah  under  the  curses  they  invite.  If  they  kneel  for  the  rider  to  mount, 
wbo  can  pity  them  when  they  feel  the  spurs  ? 

'  Who  have  fastened  the  system  upon  us  ?  Clearly  those  who  prout  by- 
^  the  aristocratic,  or  whig  party,  so  called  because  they  somewhat  re-^ 
^mble  the  party  in  Great  Britain,  thus  described  in  the  Edinburgh  Ee- 
<nQ%  "the  strength  of  the  whigs  lay  in  the  great  artsiocracffy  in  the  cor~ 
poratims,  and  in  the  irading\or  moneyed  interests"  Look  at  their  course 
m  Masaachusctts.  In  the  spring  session  of  1835,  there  were  many  peti- 
Mons  for  new  banks.  Some  few  whig  presidents  and  directors  of  banks 
opposed  petitions  asking  for  a  shar^  in  their  monopoly;  but  the  majority 
•jf  the  whig  party  voted  to  grant  them.  The  whole  democratic  party, 
opposed  them,  as  did  many  nominal  whigs,  with  democratic  consciences, 
&bm  among  the  yeomanry,  and  they  were  defeated.  All  the  support 
they  received  came  from  whigs ;  the  most  ardent  opposition  they  encoun* 
tared  was  from  democrats.  ^  If  one  fourth  part  of  the  democrats  in  the 
legislature  had  supported  them,  they  would  all  have  passed,  and  a 
numerous  litter  of  banks  would  that  year  have  cursed  the  State. 
v  v/*Ift  tW  feu  set^on  of  the  same  year,  an  order  discharging  the  commit- 
.  tee  on  banks,  and  most  other  committees,  and  confining  the  action  of  the 
house  to  the  Reviied  Statutes,  was  reported  by  a  democrot,  most  violently 
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and  repeatedly  assailed  by  prbminent  whigs,  sustained  by  the  reporter,; 
and  the  whde  democratic  party,  in  five  distinct  and  m>st  animated  de^ 
bates,  and  with  the  £ud  of  votes  from  the  semi-whig  fajrmers,  carried  and 
adhered  to.   Had  that  or:!?r  been  rescinded,  the  door  would  have  beea 
opened  for  aU»the  bank  petitions  of  the  former  session. 
-  In  1886,  petitions  came  in  asking,  in  the  aggregate,  for  au  increase  of ' 
the  bank  capital  of  the  State  from  thirty  millions  to  fifty-six  millions, 
and  the  buik  capital  of  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  from  eighteen 
millions  to  double  that  amount.   The  whig  leaders,  the  Suffolk  delega- 
tion, and  a  large  majority  of  the  whig  members,  went  for  the  petitions. 
The  democrats  went  in  mass  against  them.    The  semi-whig  farmers 
discriminated  and  passed  bills  for  about  ten  millions,  rejecting  the  peti- 
tions for  the  other  sixteen  millions. 

Of  all  the  rejected  petitions  the  most  formidable  was  that  for  the  ten 
million  bank.  The  whole  aristocracy  of  the  city  and  country  enlisted 
to  carry  it  through.  They  commanded  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  rep- 
resehtatives  from  Suffolk  county,  and  all  the  thorough-going  \7hig  parti- 
sans. The  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  with  very  little  alteration,  describes 
the  contest  and  result.*  The  debate  lasted  in  the  house,  with  intervals, 
for  %eek8.  It  opened  the  eyes  of  several  to  the  true  state  of  a£&irs ;  it 
enlarged  their  ideas;  it  removed  prejudices;  it  harmonized  opinions. 
At  its  conclusion,  the  house,  by  an  independent,  noble,  spirited,  and  on- 
expected  majority,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  old  mercenary  Swiss  of  State^ 
in  despite  of  all  the  speculators  and  augurs  of  political  events,  in  de6aooe 
of  the  whole  embattled  legion  of  party  hacks  and  willing  instruments 
rejected  the  bilL  That  majority  vsa  not  afraid  to  look  steadily  in  the 
ffu»  that  glaring  and  dazzling  influence  at  which  the  eyes  of  eagles  have 
blenched.  They  looked  in  the  face  one  of  the  ablest,  and  not  the  most 
scrupulous  combinations  ever  formed  in  this  State,  and  which  embodied 
the  whole  power  of  wealth.  Every  sort  of  intrigue,  artifice,  and  nc^ 
tiation  was  carrying  on.  Persuasion  and  argument,  conviviality  and  ia^ 
timidation  were  exhausted.  Every  thing  on  every  side  was  fuUof  traps 
and  mmes.  It  was  in  lhe  midst  of  this  ch&cs  of  plots  and  counterplots ; 
it  was  in  the  midat  of  this  complicated  warfare  agmnst  public  oppositicHi 
and  privatei  treachery,  thalt  the  firmness  of  the  democratic  par^ 
was  put  to  the  proof.  They  sever  stirred  from  their  ground;  no,  not 
an  ineh.  Tiiey  remained  fixed  and  deteimii^ed  in  principle,  in  measorts^ 
and  in  condtict.  They  practised  no  managements.  They  secured  no 
retreat.  : 
If  one  of  our  majority  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  we  should  have 
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I^tf  def6{^cl,  yet  the.  weakest  in  our  phalanx  witbMood  the  onset  with 
alhdrity  and  <  confidence.  Every  one  of  them  might  have  6saA  troly  in. 
]{?•  Burke's  >words,  "I.dedare  for  one,  I  knew,  well  enough  (it  could 
not  be  oduoealed  from  anybody)  the  true  state  of  things;  but,  in  my 
life^  I  never  came  with  so  much  spirits  into  the  house.  It  was  a  time 
{or  a  man  to  act  in.  We  had  powerful  enemies ;  but  we  had  faithful 
Aisd  determined  friends,  and  a  glorious  cause.  Wo  had  a  great  battle  to 
fight;  but  we  had  the  meiuis  of  fighting;  our  arms  were  not  tied  behind 
QB^  We  did  fight  that  day  and  conquer." 

;  From  that  victory  the  democracy  of  Massachusetts  received  now  life 
sad'Vigon  We  came  into  the  legislature  of  the  present  year  recruited 
in  Kombers,  and  with  renovated  strength.  Again  bank  p^UUons  swarm- 
ed as  before;  Again  the  whole  weight  of  whig  influence  was  thrown 
isto  their,  scale.  Again  aJarge  mi^rity  of  whigs  wont  for  the  peti- 
tions, but  a  few  nominal  whigs  had  the  independence  to  voia  with  the 
democratic  party,  and  again  the  petitions  were  rejected. 

1  We  shall  go  into  the  nest  legislature  stronger  than  ever.  We  shall 
c&iffterno  more  banks;  but  we  shall  ascertain  how  many  members  of 
that' body  will  agree  with  John  Quincy  Adams^  that  the  violadon  of 
ilozal  principle,  oommitted  by  a  bank  in  suspending  spede  pfymen^  is 
not  infisrior  to  that  of  fraudulent  bankmptqrin  an  indUvidual.  -  Hie 
xigl^of  any  le^skUure  to  authorise  such  a  suspension  is  qiie8tionable» 
wd  'the  repeal  of  laws  expressly  enacted  to  enforce  the  fulflhnent  of 
eeatracts,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  have  been  broken,  is  mookery 

all  moral  prindple,  and  a  scandal  to  human  legisIaUon.** 
•'i  Tbe  aristomicy  has  lately  come  before  the  country  more  distinctly 
than  ever,  as  the  bank  party.  The  coalition  evidently  intend  to  fi^t 
ovfltfsgfUR  the  battle  for  a  national  bank  in  whidi  they  were  defeated  in 
They  ^uanot  at  this  moment  agree  upon  the  predte  plan  of  the 
institution  they  would  establish,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
details  may  cause  some  delay  in  bringing  forward  their  project;  but  the 
hope  of  a  national  bank  b  their  only  bond  of  union.  The  whigs  profess 
tiut  the  revolution  of  1688,  from  which  they  derive  their  name,  was  a 
revolution  in  favor  of  property."  They  believe  that  <*it  is  the  part  of 
irisdom  to  found  government  on  proper^."  They  avow  their  belief 
that  in  a  great  migority  of  cases,  tixe  possesdon  of  property  is  the  proof 
3f  merit."  They  hope  to  become  much  more  meritorious,  if  the  gov* 
^ment  can  be  founded  on  their  property,  by  creating  a  national  banl^ 
^jsd  invesUng  it  with  controlling  power :  for  tbis  result  they  would  effect 
f^aravolution. 

The  merdiants  doing  a  moderate  business  would  be  crushed  and 
^nnd  mto  the  dust  beneath  the  wheels  of  this  ponderous  engme,  as  so 
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mutf  thonsaads  of  thdr  predeoos«ora  have  been,  yet  manj  of  tbem  xnt 
stiU  reody  to  cast  theinselves  before  tlie  car  of  Juggernaut,  at  the  bi4> 
ding  of  iheir  political  priesthood,  and  perish  for  the  glory  of  the  mone^ 
king.  They  are  as  much  incensed  against  the  goyemment  which  bsii 
deliTered  them  firom  their  oppressor,  as  the  Hindoos  are  with  the  goi>^ 
emraont  of  India  for  its  efibrts  to  suppress  the  Thugs. 

It  b  impossible  to  conceal  fh>m  ourselves  that  we  are  at  this  momeai 
oa  the  brink  of  a  dreadful  precipice  j  the  question  is  whether  wo  sheM 
sabmit  to  be  guided  by  the  band  which  hath  driven  us  to  it,  or  whether 
we  shall  foUow  the  patridt  voice  which  has  not  ceased  to  warn  ns  of  oo£ 
dangers,  and  which  would  still  declare  the  way  to  safety  and  to  honor.*^ 
DH  the  administration  advise  the  rechartering  of  the  United  States 
Bank  by  Pennsylvania?  Did  the  administration  advise  that  the  num- 
ber of  banks,  the  amount- of  bank  capital,  of  loans,  and  of  paper  dreih 
latkm  should  be  more  than  doubled,  nay,  almost  trebled,  within  six 
yean  ?  Did  the  administration  nrge  the  banks  to  issue  more  notes  than 
tiiey  ooold  redeem ;  the  merchants  to  import  more  than  they  could  pay 
for ;  and  to  supply  the  retfdiers  with  more  goods  than  they  could  dispose 
af  ?  Did  it  instigate  thousands  of  young  men  to  abandon  the  culUvation 
«f  the  soil,  and  throng  to  the  great  cities  to  embark  in  the  lottery  oi 
trade  ?  Did  it  run  up  the  prices  of  articles  of  commerce  ?  Did  it  en* 
emnrage  specnlaton  to  invest  immense  amounts  in  fancy  stocks,  in  pro- 
ducts, house  lots,  and  public  knds?  Did  it  recommend  the  distributioa 
bni,  (o  withdraw,  in  four  payments,  near  forty  millions  from  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce  ?  These  are  the  causes  of  our  distress,  and  against 
these  it  has  never  failed  to  remonstrate ;  it  has  not  ceased  to  warn  ns  d 
oat  dangers.  The  bank  party  have  driven  as  towards  the  precipice, 
over  which  they  would  now  compel  us  to  plunge.  The  administn^tion 
has  li^red  fMtbfully  to  avert  impending  evils.  The  bank  veto  was 
iatended  to  pat  an  end  to  that  great  disturbing  power  over  the  cor- 
nncy,  which  has  made  its  successive  expansions  and  contractions  so 
sodden  and  terrible.  The  removal  of  the  deposits  paralyzed  the  de- 
stnictive  enerjiy  with  which  the  bank  was  then  waging  war  on  credit 
and  industry,  and  prepared  the  community  for  the  redemption  of  its 
notes  and  the  collection  of  its  debts  by  that  institution,  if  it  had  been 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  nation.  The  specie  circular 
checked  the  frauds,  ftpeculatioct,  and  monopolies  in  the  public  lands; 
checked  the  ozcesrive  bank  credits  in  the  West ;  checked  also,  the  over* 
banking  and  overtrading  of  the  Atlantic  cities  from  which  it  retained 
spede;  secured  the  safety  of  the  treasury  receipts;  strengthened  the 
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wistdnk  backs,  and  thereby  lessoned  the  losses  of  the  merchnQts  on  the 
:^^oard  by  their  inland  debtors ;  and  by  retarding  the  exportation  of 
-^Id  and  silver  to  England,  made  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
poosible,  whenever  the  honest  indignation  of  the  people  shall  compel  the 
Daoks  to  the  performance  of  their  promises.  The  suppression  of  small 
bills,  so  repeatedly  and  ni^ntly  recommended  by  the  administration, 
and  adopted  in  several  of  the  democratic  States,  strongly  tends  to  dis- 
^raga  the  ruinons  extension  of  bank  issues  and  bank  credits.  Mr. 
^askisson,  in  his  speech  of  February  10th,  1826,  said,  that "  it  was  his 
opinion,  an  opinion  ^not  hastily  formed,  but  the  result  of  long  and 
anxious  observation,  that  a  permanent  state  of  cash  payments,  and  a 
dreulation  of  one  and  two  pound  notes,  could  not  coexist."  Our  late 
sxperience  has  abundantly  confirmed  Mr.  Huskisson's  opinion.  If  wo 
h«d  no  bank  notes  under  fifty  dollars,  the  late  stoppage  of  specie  pay- 
»ienta  would  never  have  taken  place.  The  collection  of  the  govem- 
i'^ent  dues  in  specie  is  not  only  necessary  to  enable  the  government  to 
|0  on,  but  is  the  only  course  which  could  prevent  the  sudden  withdrawal 
gf  protection  from  our  manufactures,  to  an  amount  greater  than  that 
which  the  whigs  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  resolved  would  he  "the 
^ioth  warrant  of  the  manufacttiring  eetdUiehmente  of  New  England^ 
It  is  the  only  course  which  could  prevent  great  inequality  in  the  duties 
kvied  at  different  ports,  and  the  consequent  transfer  of  business  to  those 
points  where  the  currency  had  depreciated  most,  to  the  ruin  of  our  own 
iserchants.  It  is  the  only  course  which  could  keep  speieie  in  the  coun- 
try, so  as  to  give  us  a  chance  of  the  return  of  a  sound  currency  without 
niOBing  through  the  miseries  of  assignats  and  continental  paper.  As 
tira  wisdom  of  whirry  lately  threatened  insurrection  because  the  gov- 
srament  would  not  usurp  the  arbitrary  power  to  dispense  with  the  laws 
violate  the  Constitution,  for  the  sake  of  thus  ruining  our  merchants, 
igniog  the  death  warrant  of  our  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
^utening  upon  us  the  curse  of  irredeemable  paper,  it  may  be  well  to  re° 
Sseraber  the  sentiments  of  the  whig  oracle  upon  the  same  question  years 
Qgo.  In  1816,  Mr.  Webster  spoke  wisely  thus :  There  is  no  nation 
ifhieh  had  guarded  its  currency  with  greater  care ;  for  the  framers  of 
Constitution,  and  those  who  enacted  the  early  statutes,  were  hard 
ismsf  men.  They  had  felt,  and  therefore  duly  appreciated  the  evils  of 
s  paper  medium.  They  therefore  sedulously  guarded  the  currency  of 
ilM  United  States  from  debasement  The  legal  currency  of  the  United 
Btfttos  was  gold  and  silver  coin." 

**  This  gpvemment  has  a  right,  in  all  eases,  to  protect  its  own  revenues, 
^  to  guard  them  against  defalcation  by  bad  or  depreciated  paper." 

"The  only  power  which  the  general  government  posswses  of  restrain- 
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ihg  the  issaes  of  the  State  batiks,  iff  to  refuse  their  notes  in  the  receipts 
of  the  treasury."  ' 

"With  a  perfectly  sound  legal  cnrrenoy,the  national  revenues  aro  not 
collected  in  this  currency,  but  in  paper  of  various  sorts,  and  rarious 
degrees  of  value.  ♦  *  •  Not  beijg,  however,  a  part  of  the  legal 
money  of  the  country,  it  could  not,  by  law,  be  received  in  the  payment 
of  duties,  taxes,  or  other  debt?  to  the  government.'*  But  being  payable, 
and  paid,  on  demand,  it  had  bieen  received,  etc 

During  the  war,  the  banks  issued  immense  quantities  of  paper.  ''The 
consequence  immediately  feUowed,  which  it  would  be  imputing  a  great 
degree  of  blindness  both  to  the  government  and  to  the  banks  to  suggest 
that  they  had  not  foreseen.  The  excess  of  paper  which  was  found  every* 
where  created  alarm.  Demands  began  to  be  made  on  the  banks,  and 
tiiey  all  stopped  payment  'No  contrivance  to  get  money  without  incon* 
Tenicmce  to  the  people,  ever  had  a  shorter  course  of  experiment,  or  a 
more  unequivocal  termination.  The  depreciation  of  bank  notes  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  a  neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  those  who 
issued  to  pay  them." 

**  The  depreciation  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  uniform  throughoot 
*ihe  United  States.  Taxes  and  duties  collected  in  Massachusetts  are  one 
quarter  higher  than  the  taxes  and  duties  collected  by  the  sturae  laws  in 
the  District  of  Columbia."  ■  ■     .        '  " 

<f  Can  a  greater  injustice  than  this  be  conceived?  Can  constitutional 
.provisions  be  disregarded  in  a  more  essential  point?  Commercifd  pre< 
Terences  also  are  given,  which,  if  they  could  be  continued,  would  be  saffi- 
cient  to  annihilate  the  commerce  of  some  cities  and  some  States,  while 
they  would  extremely  promote  that  of  others.  *  •  •  Surely  this  is  not 
to  be  endured.  Such  monstrous  inequality  and  injustice  are  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  course  of  things,  it  can  be 
shown,  that  the  people  of  the  northern  States  have  paid  a  million  of 
■dollars  more  than  their  just  pro^rtion  of  the  public  burdens." 

Because  the  executive  refused  to  be  guilty  of  this ''^  monstrous  in- 
equality and  injustice,"  "  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  commerce  of  some 
cities,  (Boston,)  and  some  States,"  (Massachusetts,)  the  late  representa- 
tive from  B<Mton  declared  in  a  meeting  of  those  dependent  on  the  com- 
merce of  Massachusetts^  that  no  people  under  heaven  were  ever  before 
80  tnunpled  nposi  by  their  government.  Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Webster 
regarded  this  trampling. 

"If  congress  were  to  pass  forty  statutes  oh  the  subject,"  said  the 
oracle,  in  1816,  <f  they  could  not  make  the  law  more  imperative  than  it 
now  is,  that  nothing  should  be  received  in  payment  of  duties  to  the  gov- 
, .  enunent  but  specie.  The  whole  stmigth  of  the  government^.  I  am  of 
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opinion,  should  be  put  forth  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  duties  and 
iaxoa  to  the  government  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  country." 

The  "Expounder  of.  the  Constitution,"  called  the  receipt  of  the  bills 
iif  non  specie  paying  banks,  "  a  state  of  things  which  every  body,  knows 
io  exist  in  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  open  defiance  of 
the  written  letter  of  the  law." 

« It  is  quite  clear,  that  by  the  statute  all  duties  and  taxes  are  required 
to  be  paid  in  the  legal  money  of  the  United  States,  or  in  treasury  notes/' 

"  Wars  and  invasions  are  not  always  the  moat  certain  destroyers  of 
iiational  prosperity.  They  announce  their  own  approach,  and  the  gen- 
sral  security  is  preserved  by  the  general  alarm.  Not  so  with  the  evils 
3f  a  debased  coin,  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  or  a  depressed  and 
Ming  public  credit.  Not  so  with  the  plausible  and  insidious  mischiefs  of 
^  paper  money  system.  They  insinuate  themselves  in  the  shape  of  facil- 
ities, accommodation,  and  relief.  They  hold  out  the  most  fallacious  hope 
of  an  easy  payment  of  debts,  and  a  lighter  burden  of  taxation.  On  these 
rabjects  it  is  that  government  ought  to  exercise  its  own  peculiar  wisdom 
"iind  caution.  It  is  bound  tx)  foresee  the  evil  before  every  man  feels  it, 
Md  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  guard  against  it,  although  they 
may  be  measures  attended  with  some  difficulty)  and  not  without  tem^ 
^rary  inconvenience." 

"I  repeat  the  opinion,  that  it  was  the  duty  and  in  the  power  of  the 
oecretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to  have  returned  to  the 
!egal  and  proper  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue.  *  *  *  It  can.  hardly 
^  doubted,  that  the  influence  of  the  treasury  could  have  effected  all 
-m"  . 

As  to  the  opinion  advanced  by  some,  that  the  revenues  cannot  be 
collected  otherwise  than  as  they  are  now,  in  the  paper  of  any  and  every 
l)anking  association  which  chooses  to  issue  paper,  it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  admitted.  This  would  be  at  once  giving  up  the  government;  for 
^hat  is  government  without  revenue,  and  what  is.  a^  revenue  that  is 
gathered  together  in  the  varying,  fluctuating,  discredited,  depreciated^ 
and  still  falling  promissory  notes  of  two  or  three  hiudred  distinct^  and, 
«8  to  this  government,  irresponsible  bankmg  companies?  If  it  cannot 
ooBect  its  revenues  in  a  better  manner  than  this,  it  must  cease,  to  be  a 
government." 

''If  taxes  be  not  necessary,  they  sh(MiId  not  be  laid.  If  hud,  they  ought 
to  be  collected  without  preference  or  partiality."  v 

Mr.  Webster  continued  to  a  very  late  date  to  express  similar  bpmioos>. 
^ogh  bis  conduct,  in  the  view  of  many,  forms  a  smgular  contrast  to- 
;^em^  At  New  York,  on  the  15th  of  March  last,  he  saidi  "I  abhor 
|«perj  that  is  to  say,  irredeemable  paper,  paper  that  n«y  not  be  conr- 
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ir«rted  into  gold  or  dltrer  at  the  wUl  of  the  holder."  And  again :  « I  hold 
thb  disturbance  of  the  mcasnre  of  Talae,  and  tho  means  of  pajrment  and 
exchange,  this  derangement,  and,  if  I  maj  so  say,  this  violation  of  the 
earrenejr  to  be  one  of  the  xnost  nnpardonable  of  political  faults.  He  wbo 
tampers  with  tho  cvnrmney  robs  labor  of  its  bread.  He  panders,  indeed, 
to  greedj  capital,  which  is  keen-sighted,  and  may  shift  for  itself ;  bat  he 
be^ars  labor,  which  is  honest,*  ansuspecting,  and  too  busy  with  the  pres- 
ent to  calcubUe  on  the  future.  The  prosperity  of  the  working  class  lives, 
moves,  and  has  its  being  in  established  credit,  and  a  steady  medium  of 
payment.  All  sudden  changes  destroy  it.  Honest  industry  never  comes 
in  for  any  part  of  the  spoils  in  that  scramble  which  takes  place  when  the 
cnrKncy  of  a  country  is  disordered.  Did  wild  schemes  and  projects  ever 
benefit  the  industrious?  Did  irredeemable  bank^aper  ever  enrich  the 
laborious?  Did  violent  fluctuations  ever  do  good  to  him,  who  depends 
on  his  daily  labor  for  his  daily  bread?  Certainly*  never.  All  these 
things  may  gratify  greediness  for  sudden  gain,  or  the  rashness  of  daring 
specuUUon ;  but  they  can  bring  nothing  but  injury  and  distress  to  the 
homes  of  patient  industry  and  honest  labor.  Who  are  they  that  profit  by 
the  present  state  of  things  ?  They  are  not  the  many,  but  the  few.  They 
are  speculators,  brokers,  dealers  in  money,  and  lenders  of  money  at  ex- 
orbitant interest.  Small  i^pitalists  are  crushed,  they  have  no  longer 
either  money  or  credit.  And  aU  classes  of  labor  partake,  and  must  par- 
Sake  in  the  same  calamity." 

On  another  occasion  he  described  that  "  miserable,  abominable,  anc 
fraudulent  policy,  which  attempts  to  give  value  to  any  paper  of  any  bank 
one  single  moment  longer  than  such  paper  is  redeemable,  on  demand,  11 
gold  and  silver."  He  asserted  that  euch  paper  "represents  nothing 
but  broken  promises,  bad  faith,  bankrupt  corporations,  cheated  creditor^ 
and  a  ruined  people." 

•  While  snch  professions  were  yet  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  AmericaL 
people,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  expounder  would  secosc 
the  insurrecUonary  movements  of  his  friends  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
other  cities.  Indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  too  much  sagacity  tu 
supp<^  that  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  would  commit  treason  for  tha 
privilege  of  being  cheated  with  paper  money.  Accordingly,  in  his  late 
speech  at  Cincinnati,  he  stated  explicitly  that  the  administration,  under 
43xisting  drcumstances,  could  take  no  other  course  than  to  exact  specie. 
The  city  rebels,  therefore,  disavowed  by  their  leader,  and  having  had 
time  to  meditate  on  the  course  and  fate  of  Shay's  rebellion,  have  thrown 
down  their  weapons  and  disbanded.  They  no  longer  talk  of  forcible  r@- 
fistance,  bat  they  still  rail  at  the  bank  veto,  the  removal  of  the  deposit^, 
^d  the  specie  dronlar,  and  oppose  the  suppression  of  smaU  bills ;  whik 


they  juotify  the  Buspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banke,  and  advocate 
a  national  bank.  The  remark  of  Fisher  Ames  in  1787  is  not  out  of  dato 
a£  the  present  timo : — • 

,  "In  spite  of  national  beggary,  paper  money  has  still  its  advocates, 
and  probably  of  late  its  martyrs.  In  spite  of  national  dishonor,  the  con- 
tinental impost  is  still  opposed  with  success.  Never  did  experience  more 
opmpletely  demonstrate  the  iniquity  of  the  one,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
other.  But  in  defiance  of  demonstration,  knaves  will  continue  to  prose- 
lyte fools,  and  to  keep  a  papc."  money  faction  alive.  The  fear  of  their 
suc^ss  .has  annihilated  ci*edit,  as  their  actual  success  would  annihilate 
property." 

;  A  national  bank  cures  none  of  the  evils  of  paper  money  banking,  but 
enhances  them  all.  It  increases  all  the  expenses  of  the  system,  for  the 
great  bank,  being  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  than  any  other,  sets  an 
example  of  extravagance  to  all  the  rest,  which  by  degrees  they  follow^ 
It  vastly  increases  ih&^ucttuUions  of  the  currency,  for  the  smaller  insti- 
tations  bank  upon  its  paper,  as  they  otherwise  would  upon  specie ;  and 
as  this  paper  is  much  more  easily  obtained  than  specie,  while  the  bank 
expandmg,  it  makes  the  general  expansion  more  rapid;  and  as  it  is 
^ore  suddenly  withdrawn  than  specie,  when  the  great  bank  contracts, 
it  makes  the  general  contraction  more  sudden.  If  the  StatQ  banks  issued 
paper  on  a  specie  basis,  the  fluctuations  of  the  paper  currency  would 
^till  be  ft  great  evil,  but  how  much  greater  must  be  the  fluctuation, 
when  the  basis  itself  is  an  elastic  medium,  which  expands  when  it  ought 
t&  contract,  and  contracts  when  it  ought  to  expand.  It  of  course  in-  . 
sreases  the  depreciation,  which  must  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
vrhole  amount  of  paper  out  exceeds  the  specie. 

.  That  such  an  institution  fosters  more  than  any  other  the  spirit  of 
^peeulation,  is  too  evident  to  need  proof.  The  larger  the  bank,  the 
more  enormous  will  be  the  speculations  it  occasions ;  and  these  enormous 
speculations,*  deranging  prices,  will  engender  innumerable  smaller  opera- 
tions of  a  similar  character.  April  9, 1^32,  the  loans  of  the  mother  bank, 
at  Philadelphia,  made  that  daj,  were : — 


In  one  loan  over  9400,000  $417,766 

4  loans  not  less  than  200,000  995,456 

5  "  "  "  "  100,000  341,729 
19  "  "  *'  «  60,000  1,274,882 
72  «      "   "     «  20,000  2,404,378 


$5,434,111 

leaving  less  than  a  tenth  part  this  amount,  $529,974  only,  to  be  divided 
m  sums  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  among  all  the  re&t  of  the 
community.  The  speculations  into  which  men  launch  with  such  facilities, 
t^rminat0  in  ikinibiijpfetea  of  a  proportionate  ma^ 
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A  national  bank  is  the  great  parent  of  forgeiy.  Small  banks  having 
a  local  circulations  their  bills  are  less  extensively  counterfeited  ba- 
■<au8e  the  chance  of  detection  is  greater,  the  fraud  sooner  becomes  im- 
ipossible,  the  field  to  operate  in  is  not  so  wide.  From  1797  to  1819,  the 
prosecutions  for  counteffeifc  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  998  j 
the  convictions  were  843,  of  which  313  were  capital.  The  counterfeit 
■notes  detected  at  the  bank  alone,  during  six  years  and  three  months  of 
that  time,  were  107,288  one  pound  notes ;  17,787,  two ;  5,826,  five ;  419, 
ten ;  54,  twenty ;  85  above  twenty  pounds.  If  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year  are  detected  at  the  bank,  how  shall  we  estimate  the  numbers 
■detected  elsewhere? 

The  verdict  of  history  is  decisive  against  national  banks.  The  Eoyal 
Bank  of  France  was  one  of  the  most  flattering  and  fatal  delusions. 
Hever  was  a  financier  moi  e  popular  than  John  Law,  its  founder.  Never 
was  a  country  more  prosperous  than  France  seemed  before  that  bubble 
An  eminent  French  writer  of  that  time  called  the  projector, "  a 
minister  far  above  all  that  the  past  age  has  known,  that  the  present  can 
-conceive,  or  that  the  future  will  believe."  All  Frs^ce  was  seized  with 
^  rage  for  speculation.  "All  the  world,"  says  Postlethwaite,  "ran  to 
Paris.**  There  were  half  a  million  of  new  comers  in  the  city.  Twelve 
hundred  new  coaches  were  set  up.  As  fast  as  new  blocks  mid  streets 
oonid  be  built  up,  lod^gs  could  not  be  had.  The  reaction  shook  the 
eodal  fabric  to  its  base.  Gloom  and  despair  were  inmates  with  eveiy 
household.  Four  hundred"  thousand  fortunes  had  been  sacrificed,  and 
the  State  loaded  iteelf  with  a  specie  debt  of  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  nullions  of  livres.  The  amount  of  its  paper  in  circulation  at  the 
time  of  the  crash  was  four  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  dollars,  not 
so  much  beyond  our  ovra  paper  circulation,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
^oc,  as  the  terms  in  which  this  bank  is  usually  described  would  natural- 
ly imply,  while  the  specie  thrown  into  the  bank  in  March  and  April 
1720,  exceeded  fifly-sis  millions  of  dollars,  an  accession  of  hard  money 
fluch  oTj  our  banks  never  received,  in  so  short  a  time.  John  Law  died 
■at  Venice,  in  1729,  never  relinquishing  fc^  a  momient  the  firmest  convic- 
tion of  the  soUdity  of  his  system,  the  d'sastrous  failure  of  which  he  at- 
tributed entirely  to  the  maUce  of  his  enemies ;  and  thousands  of  his 
disdplea  entertained  the  same  belief  for  many  years. 

The  present  bank  of  France  was  established  in  1803 ;  and  though, 
iBsuing  no  small  notes,  ite>  circulation  is  comparatively  steady,  yet  it  has 
twice  produced  oossiderable  distress ;  in  1806,  when  it  occasioned  nu-' 
merous  failures,  and  e^xa  in  1814,  when  it  became  so,  embarrassed  that 
til©  government  were  obliged  to  liiaiit  its  specie  payments. 

But  tho  Bank  of  Enghmd  is  the  model  of  American  bankers.  Its 
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Ijiqtory  is  full  of  instruction  and  warning.  In  1693,  in  the  midst  of  na- 
tjocal  disasters  both  the  people  and  the  ministry  were  weary  of  the  war, 
'^hich  produced  nothing  but  disgrace,  but  which  William  was  obstinately 
■lent  upon  continuing.  He,  therefore,  brought  in  a  whig  ministry,  whom 
lie  expected  to  find  tractable,  partly  from  the  ambition  of  being  courted 
by  the  crown,  and  partly  from  the  prospect  of  gain  from  advancing 
money  to  the  government.  The  most  scandaloiM  practices  in  the  mys- 
tojy  of  corruption  were  at  that  time  exercised  in  grants,  places,  pensions, 
and  salauies  to  members,  whereby  the  House  of  Commons  was  so  man- 
aged that  the  king  could  quash  all  grievances,  stifle  the  examination  of 
accounts,  and  defeat  any  bill.  When  these  practices  were  exposed,  mere 
shame  forced  through  both  houses  a  bill  for  free  and  impartial  proceed- 
ings in  parliament,  to  which  bill,  the  king,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
whig  ministry,  to  whose  existence  corruption  was  essential,  applied  his 
veto.'  Corruption  being  thus  perpetuated,  a  majority  was  secured  in 
both  houses,  and  the  scheme  of  the  bank  brought  forward,  and  the  chatter 
granted  in  1694.  Its  whole  capital  was  a  loan  to  the  government;  its 
immediate  object  was  to  assist  the  government  in  carrying  on  an  unpo- 
pular war.  Its  ultimate  effects  were  distinctly  foretold  by  the  opposi- 
tion^  but  the  power  of  corruption  prevailed. 

Jn  about  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  charter,  the  usual  effects  of 
paper  money  had  begun  to  be  seriously  felt.  "  The  nation  was  alarmed  \ 
by  the  circulation  of  fictitious  wealth,  instead  of  gold  and  silver." 
Mjoney  sunk,  till  a  guinea  passed  for  thirty  shillings,  and  this  public  dis- 
grace lowered  the  credit  of  the  government.  In  1696,  such  was  the 
languishing  state  of  the  bank,  then  two  years  old,  that  the  government, 
imtead  of  beiig  supported  by  it,  was  compelled  to  support  it.  Its  notes 
were  twenty  per  cent,  below  par ;  and  to  rescue  it  from  impending 
bankruptcy,  new  subscriptions  were  ordered,  payable  four  fifths  in  gov- 
ernment tallies,  and  the  taxes  were  mortgaged  for  the  redemption  of  the 
tallies.  The  charter  was  prolonged,  and  a  monopoly  vested  in  it  j  the 
government  became  responsible  for  the  redemption  of  its  bills ;  ii  was 
totally  exempted  from  taxation,  and  several  other  valuable  privileges 
conferred  upon  it.  Thus  was  it  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  destruction ; 
but  instead  of  sustaining  the  government,  it  had  very  nearly  ovei> 
vhelmed  the  government  in  its  own  ruin.  To  support  the  credit  of  the 
gavemment  through  these  difficulties  the  taxes  were  raised  immensely 
beyond  all  former  precedent,  the  land  lax  being  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
an^ntal  These  enormous  taxes  proving  insufficient,  provision  was  made 
for  raising  about  seven  millions  of  dollars  by  a  lottery,  and  for  an  addi- 
1?c®al  ?88ue  of  exchequer  bills.  Smollett,' a  tory  historian,  thus  corn- 
Keats  on  the  bank,  the  lottery,  and  the  paper  money.   "One  cannoV 
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fdthont  astomshment,  reflect  upon  the  prodigious  efforts  that  were  made 
upon  this  occasion,  or  consider  without  in^gnation  the  enormous  forttmes 
that  were  raised  up  by  usurere  and  extortioners,  from  the  distresses  of 
their  country.  The  experiment  of  mortgaging  funds  succeeded  so  well 
that  later  ministers  have  proceeded  in  the  same  system,  imposing  burden 
upon  burden,  as  if  they  thought  the  sinews  of  the  nation  could  never  be 
overstrained.**  Hatlam,  the  ablest  of  whig  historians,  and  the  friend 
and  apologist  of  the  bank,  thus  confirms  the  account  of  the  prevmliog 
distress  of  that  time.  "  Fresh  schemes  of  finance  were  devised,  and  on 
the  whole,  patiently  borne  by  a  jaded  people.  The  Bank  of  England 
rose  under  the  auspices  of  the  whig  party,  and  materially  relieved  the 
immediate  exigencies  of  the  government,  while  it  palliated  the  general 
distress,  by  discounting  bills  and  lending  money  at  an  easier  rate  of  in- 
terest. Yet  its  notes  were  depreciated  twenty  per  cent,  in  exchange  for 
silver;  and  exchequer  tallies  at  least  twice  as  much,  till  theyVere 
funded  at  m  interest  of  eight  per  cent.  But  these  resources  generally 
"falling  very  short  of  calculation,  and  being  anticipated  at  such  an  exor- 
"bitant  discount,  a  constantly  increasing  deficiency  arose;  and  public 
•cre^t  sunk  so  low,  that  about  the  year  1696,  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
pay  the  fleet  and  army,  from  month  to  month,  and  a  total  bankrapt(7 
r«eemed  near  at  hand.  Certainly  the  vessel  of  our  Commonwealth  has 
•never  been  so  close  to  shipvnreck  as  in  this  period;  we  have  seen  the 
storm  ra^ng  in  still  greater  terror  round  our  heads j  but  with  far  stouter 
planks  and  tougher  cables  to  confront  and  ride  through  it."  In  a  uQte 
he  adds,  that  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  absolutely  necessary,  ''becasso 
public  credit  in  England  was  almost  annihilated,  and  it  was  hardly  posd^ 
ble  to  pay  the  army.  The  extreme  distress  for  money  is  forcibly  Sin- 
flayed  in  some  of  the  king's  letters  to  Lord  Shrewsbury.  These  were 
in  1696,  the  very  nadir  of  English  prosperity."  In  one  of  those  letters, 
July  20th,  1696,  the  king  says,  "  at  present,  I  see  no  resource  which 
can  prevent  the  army  from  mutiny  or  total  desertion."  Since  the  pob- 
iication  of  the  Shrewsbury  letters  there  can  be  no  doubt  bat  that  the 
inglorious  peace  of  Ryswick  was  precipitated  by  the  derangement  of  the 
<5urrency. 

Like  causes  produce  like  efiTecte.  In  1819,  our  Bank  of  the  United 
"Statas  had  been  two  years  in  op8?u'?  aoij,  and  it  had  brought  us  to  tho 
nadir,  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  of  our  prosperity.  It  came  evea 
■merer  to  bankruptcy  than  the  Bank  of  England.  The  treasury  depart- 
ment hadi  to  prop  it  up,  and  it  mortgaged  the  government  iunds  in  its 
iumds.  1  new  bank  has  had  Ifm  than  two  years'  enjoyment  of  its 
v.QVf  ehast^Vr  ^ safer,  strmgery  and  more  prosp&rma  than  it  ever  wc^,* 
£sM  Mr.  Biddle,  yet  it  hm  brougM  m  dowa  to  th©  nadir^  qt  very  assr 
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it,  again  5  and  not  having  the  treasury  to  lean  upon  for  support,  except 
aa  to  the  seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars  it  withholds,  it  has  now  com- 
mitted bankruptcy. 

As  the  troubles  of  the  year  1696  have  been  in  part  attributed  to  the 
change  of  the  metallic  currency,  by  calling  in  all  clipped  and  worn 
money,  and  substituting  coin  of  full  value,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
how  prices  were  affected  by'the  Bank  of  England  in  longer  periods  of 
its  existence,  for  which  no  temporary  cause  can  be  applied.  To  ascer- 
tain thi.  we  take  the  article  .of  wheat,  both  because  the  prices  are  well 
known,  and  because  the  cheapness  of  bread  is  more  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  than  that  of  any  other 
article. 

It  appears  that  for  seven  year's  before  1693,  the  price  of  wheat  at 
Oxford  averaged  twenty-eight  shillings  eleven  pence,  while  for  the  next 
seven  years  it  averaged  fifty-two  shillings  and  four  pence,  an  advance  of 
eighty-one  per  cent.  If  the  alteration  of  the  metallic  currency  had  pro- 
duced any  effect,  substituting  coin  of  full  weight  for  the  clipped,  the 
price  of  wheat  would  have  fallen,  instead  of  rising.  Nor  was  this  a  ' 
war  price,  for  in  1697  came  the  peace  of  Syswick,  and  the  price  was 
much  higher  for  that  and  the  next  two  years  of  peace,  than  for  the  three 
previous  years  of  war.  The  issues  of  bank  notes  rtused  the  price; 
but  after  the  currency  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  paper  driving  out  an  equal  quantity  of  coin,  prices  fell  again, 
and  continued  for  about  sixty  years  to  average  a  little  more  than  thirty 
shillings  e  quarter ;  but  when  smaller  notes  were  issued,  they  rose 
again. 

In  the  great  expansion  of  bank  issues  which  followed  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  the  price  rose  in  proportion  as  the  notes  increased. 
For  ten  years  before  1796,  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Oxford  was 
£fty-one  shillings,  four  and  a-half  pence.  The  run  upon  the  bank  took 
place  in  1797,  and  that  year  and  the  next  tfie  price  was  falling.  But 
for  the  next  ten  years  after  1798,  it  aveitiged  eighty-two  shillings  and 
five  pence ;  and  in  the  next  ten  years,  from  1809  to  1818,  it  e  veraged 
one  hundred  and  seven  shillings  and  seven  pence,  being  considerably 
more  than  double  the  average  before  specie  payments  were  suspended, 
and  indeed  an  advance  of  more  than  109  per  csnt. 

In  the  year  1817,  when  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
at  the  highest  point,  being  thirty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  instead  of 
eleven  millions  ra  it  had  been  before  the  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
ihe  average  price  of  wheat  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  shillings, 
or  more  than  four  times  what  it  was  before  the  bank  commenced  its 
Ofera'dons. 


From  the  year  1797  to  1817,  the  metallio  currency  of  the  wodd  ha4 
slightly  dinunished,  while  the  baainess  to  be  transacted  had  greatly  in- 
creased ;  prices  ought,  therefore,  to  have  fallen,  instead  of  risen.  Im- 
provements in  agriculture  had  mors  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population  j  for  this  reason  also  the  prices  of  wheat  should  have  fallen. 
War  no  doubt  raises  the  price,  but  the  war  was  raging  in  1794  and 
1795,  when  the  price  was  under  fifty  shillings ;  and  the  country  was  at 
peace  in  1817,  when  the  price  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  shillings. 
Com  laws  go  but  little  way  to  account  for  the  fluctuations ;  they  must  be 
mainly  owing  to  bank  paper. 

Compare  the  circulation  of  the  bank,  and  the  price  of  wheat  for  a 
few  years,  and  see  whether  you  can  doubt  that  they  are  cau6e  and  effect. 
The  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  ~ 

1787  was  £8,688,570  wheat  was   49^.  9d. 
1790   «    10,217,360     «      «     57  10 
1795   «    13,589,160     «      «     77  5 
1805   «    18,397,880     «      «   103  — 
1810   «    21,000,000     «      "116  2 
1817   «    30,099,908     «      «   124  — 
After  Parliament  had  determined  in  1819  that  the  bank  should  re- 
sume specie  payment,  it  began  to  diminish  its  circulation,  which  was 
brought  down  to  £18,000,000,  a  less  sum,  in  proportion  to  the  business 
done,  than  the  circulation  of  1795.    Accordingly  wheat  fell,  and  for  ten 
years  after  1819  it  averaged  seventy  shillings.   As  thirty  millions  are 
to  eighteen  millions,  so  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  shillings  to 
seventy-four  shilhn^;  so  that  wheat  fell  more  ^  than  bank  notes  di- 
minished, the  increased  business  to  be  done  giving  a  higher  value  to 
money. 

"  The  average  money  price  of  com  regulates  more  or  less  that  of  all 
other  commodities,"  says  Adam  Smith ;  we  may  judge,  then,  what  uni- 
versal distress  this  bank  produced  by  raising  prices.  We  are  not  left  to 
conjecture  the  effects,  they  are  matter  of  record.  The  years  1812  and 
1817  are  the  two  years  in  which  wheat  reached  the  highest  price  it  had 
borne  for  nearly  six  centuries,  sine?  the  great  famine  of  the  year  1270. 
Th  )ae  were  two  years  when  the  taxes  were  comparatively  light,  particu- 
larly 1817.  In  1815,  for  instance,  the  taxes  were  £79,948,670,  while 
in  1812,  they  were  £70,435,679,  and  in  1817,  they  were  only  £55,836,257. 
The  distress  which  existed  then  was  produced  by  the  high  price  of 
wheat,  in  spite  of  lighter  taxation.  Yet  Mr.  Huskisson.  singled  out 
these  two  years,  as  those  in  whidi  the  pressure  was  most  severe.'  These 
were  his  words :  "If  distress  bordering  upon  famine,  if  misery  bursting 
forth  in  insurrection,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  of  wretchedness,  dis- 
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content,  and  difficulty,  are  to  be  taken  as  symptoms  of  preesure  upon  the 
people;  then  I  should  say,  that  1812  and  1817  were  two  years,  of  which 
00  good  man  can  ever  wish  to  witness  the  like  again."  * 

Thus  has  th'S  institution  taken  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
poor,  literally  and  fatally.  In  Barton's  ^joor  law  tables  the  connection 
Is  shown  between  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  the  increase  of  mortality. 

seven  manufacturing  districts  in  England,  when  wheat  was  118£, 
there' were  55,965  deaths  in  &  year  :^ree  years  later,  when  wheat  had 
fallen  to  6O5.  Id.,  there  were  but  44,794  deaths  in  the  same  districts. 
Aq  extensive  comparison  between  prices  and  mortality  demonstrates  the 
faci,  that  nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  the  average  duration  of  life 
than  the  cheapness  of  good,  wholesome  bread.  Indeed,  proof  of  this 
irath  is  before  us  all,  in  the  extraordinary  longevity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  agricultural  villages  of  New  England. 

Sin  and  death  are  nearly  related.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
Bank  of  England  on  crime  ?  The  year  1817  was  that  in  which  the 
amount  <of  bank  notes  was  greatest,  and  that  year  is  as  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  the  criminal  law  as  in  the  history  of  the  bank.  In  the 
jear  1817,  the  number  of  crimmal  prosecutions  suddenly  rose  &om. 
about  8,000  to  14,000 ;  the  number  of  persons  condemned  to  death, 
liom  890  to  1,802 ;  of  persons  transported  to  New  Holland,  from  1,054 
io  1,734.  Want  of  employment,  poverty,  and  hunger,  all  springing 
from  high  prices  and  the  deranged  currency,  caused  these  additional 
crimes.  In  June,  1823,  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Sis 
Robert  Feel  made  the  following  statements  to  parliament.  In  1817, 
neven  out  of  nine  of  the  manufacturing  class  were  unemployed ;  in  1823, 
mne.  In  Sheffield,  the  poor  rates  in  1820  were  £36,000 ;  in  1823, 
only  £13,000.  In  1817,  there  were  1,600  houses  empty;  in  1823,  none, 
in  Birmingham,  in  1817,  of  84,000  inhabitants,  27,500  received  md 
&om  the  poor  fund ;  a  third  part  of  the  workmen  had  no  occupation ; 
the  remainder  were  only  half  employed;  the  poor  rates  amounted  to 
about  £60,000.  In  1823,  all  the  workmen  were  employed ;  the  poor 
ZBtea  amounted  to  only  £20,000.  The  weekly  pay  of  weavers,  whidi  in 
1817  had  sunk  to  three  shillings  and  three  pence,  now  rose  to  ten,  and 
sometimes  to  sixteen  shillings.  The  exports  had  increased,  and  disturb* 
aaces  ceased. 

The  mode  in  which  paper  money  ilnctuation,  such  as  the  Bank  of 
ZSngland  begets,  grinds  the  independent  poor  into  pauperism,  has  been 
fully  explained  already.  British  pauperism  is  the  offspring  of  the  bank. 
There  were  not  two  hundred  thousand  paupers  in  England  and  Wales, 
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when  the  txmk  began  to  grind:  in  1810,  there  wore  twelve  handrcd 
thonsand,  and  the  bank  ground  hnrder  after  that.  The  poor  rates  were 
but  small  in  the  time  of  King  William ;  but  in  1827  they  were  about 
thirty>eight  millions  of  dollars. 

The  madnum  who  scatters  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  and  says,  am 
I  not  ip  sport,  is  innocent  and  lovely  compared  with  the  monster  that 
inflicts  these  miseries  on  the  Britbh  people.  1'  sucks  the  blood  from 
their  veins,  the  marrow  from  their  bones:  ii^  miiKes  them  bond  slaves, 
and  mocks  at  their  unpaid  toil,  till  exhausted  nature  sinks  into  an  early 
grave.  It  is  such  an  incarnation  of  aC/ive,  all  pervading,  unremitted 
mieltf,  that  oitr  mushroom  whig  nolnlity  worship;  that  they  desue 
to  see  enthroned  over  us;  and  upon  whose  altar  they  are  ready 
to  saeriioQ  the  properties,  morals,  lives,  and  liberUes  of  American 
dUzens. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  generally  had  no  actual  capital,  no,  not  a 
.  fitfthing,  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  Its  loans  and  advances  to  the  govern- 
ment  have,  during  almost  the  whole  of  its  existence,  exceeded  its  whole 
eapital;  so  that  it  wrings  from  the  people,  by  the  machinery  of  paper 
money,  the  whole  of  that  immense  wealth  on  which  its  stockholders  fat* 
ten}  and  through  which  it  kas  sometimes  been,  to  use  the  expression  of 
one  <^its  fri^ds,  ^strong  enough  to  take  the  government  on  its 
dumlders.'*  In  sudi  precarious  strength  there  is  inherent  weakness; 
and  the  bank  is  more  likrly,  ultimately,  to  buij  the  government  in  its 
rnhts,  as  it  threatened  to  do  in  1(196,  and  again  in  1797.  With  the  bank 
b^n  the  funding  system :  haiid  in  hand  with  the  bank,  dependent  on  i^ 
and  growing  out  of  it,  the  funding  system  has  advanced.  Like  the 
^amese  twins,  they  have  one  common  breath  of  life ;  separate  them, 
and  they  perish.  «  The  practice  of  funding,"  says  Adam  Smith, «  has 
gradually  enfeebled  every  State  which  has  adopted  it."  He  instances 
the  Italian  Republics,  Genoa,  Venice,  Spain,  Prance,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  and  adds :  <*Is  it  likely  thAt  in  Great  Britain  alone,  a  pinc- 
tioe,  which  has  brought  either  weakness  or  desolation  into  every  other 
country,  should  prove  altogether  innocent?"  Since  Smith  wrote  this 
(in  1776),  tha&  explosion  has  taken  ptece  in  France,  which  made  all  na- 
tions quake  with  fear,— an  explosion  which  would  never  have  happened, 
,  but  for  the  practice  of  funding:  the  British  debt  is  qnadropleds  is 
the  practiee  of  funding  less  likely  now  to  bring  desotetion  upon  Great 
BritGtiQ  ? 

The  United  States  had  one  &ir  experiment  of  paper  money  at  the 
outset  of  their  national  existence.  An  eye  witness,  Mr.  Pelatlah  Web- 
ster, speaks  thus,  first  of  ite  supposed  advantages,  and  afterwards  of  it£ 
real  evils.  «  Though  men  of  all  descriptions  stood  trembling  before  ^ 
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mmiter  of  force,  wiihout  daring  to  lift  a  band  against  it,  daring  all  this 
period  (fW»m  1776  to  1781),  yet  its  unrestrained  energy  always  proved 
^leiOrectual  to  its  purposes,  but  in  every  case  increased  t'^e  evils  it  was 
designed  to  remedy,  and  destioyed  the  benefits  it  was  intendsd  to  pro- 
3iota:  at  best  its  utmost  effect  was  like  that  of  water  sprinkled  on  a 
'^acksmith's  forge,  which  indeed  deadens  the  fiame  for  a  moment,  but 
sever  fails  to  increase  the  heat  and  flame  of  the  interotd  fi*-  Many 
thousand  families  of  full  and  easy  fortune  were  mined  by  tuese  fatal 
^eaaures,  and  lie  in  ruins  to  this  day,  without  the  least  benefit  to  the 
country,  or  to  the  great  and  noble  cause  in  which  wo  were  then  engaged." 
He  enumerates  the  sufferings  incident  to  the  war,  the  exorbitant  price  of 
foreign  goods,  the  extreme  scarcity  of  many  necessary  articles,  such  as 
,7^t,  the  total  cessation  of  many  trades  for  want  of  materials,  the  seiz- 
are  of  goods,  waggons,  stock,  grain,  cattle,  timber,  and  every  thing  else 
which  was  wanted  for  the  public  service,  the  captures,  ravages,  and 
jepredations,  the  burnings  and  plunders  of  the  enemy,  which  were  very 
terrible  and  expensive.  ''They  had  possession, first  or  lasi^,  in  the  course 
tiie  war,  of  eleven  of  the  capitals  of  the  thirteen  States,  pervaded 
the  conntty  in  every  part,  and  left  dreadful  tracks  of  their  marches  be- 
hind: burning  in  cool  blood  a  great  number,  not  only  of  houses,  bams, 
miUs,  etc.,  but  also  of  most  capital  towns  and  villages."  Tet  all  these 
evils  he  testifies  were  less  than  those  of  continental  money.  "  We  have 
suffered  more  from  this  cause,"  he  says,  than  from  every  other  cause 
of  calamity :  it  has  killed  more  men,  pervaded  and  corrupted  the 
dtoicest  interests  of  our  country  more,  and  done  more  injustice  than 
even  the  arms  and  artifices  of  our  enemies."  "  While  we  rejoice  in  the 
riches  and  strength  of  our  country,  we  have  reason  to  l«nent  with  tears 
fd  the  deepest  regret,  the  most  pernicious  shifts  of  property  which  the 
isegularities  of  our  finances  introduced,  and  the  many  thousands  of  for- 
tunes which  were  ruined  by  it;  the  generous,  patriotic  spirits  suffered 
the  iiyury ;  the  idle  and  avaricious  derived  the  benefit  from  the  confu- 
^n."  This  was  written  at  the  very  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
santinental  currency  system,  while  the  people  were  yet  smarting  under 
1^  torments,  the  remembrance  of  which  had  so  much  power  over  the 
^ers  of  our  Constitution,  that  they  deliberately  and  sternly  refmed  to 
incorporate  in  thcU  instrument,  anjf  lieense  to  the  federai  government  to^ 
^?sak  ang  corporeUion,  bet  under  euch  a  lieense  they  might  charter  a  no- 

It  is  natural  to  in^agino  that  government  paper  which  depreciates  sud- 
^ty,  and  then  becomes  worthless,  is  an  evil  much  more  temble  than  a 
atonal  bank  with  its  ever  fluctuating  current^.  Not  so.  A  swdrd  cut, 
%«gan  shot  wound,  however  appalling,  yet  if  it  heals  or  kills,  is  less 
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to  be  dreaded  than  to  be  stretched  daily  on  the  rack  for  years,  to  perish 
in  the  torture  at  last.  Law's  bank  and  Mississippi  scheme,  the  South 
Sea  bubble,  assignats,  and  continental  money,  marked  their  course  with 
wide  destractionj  but  they  had  their  end.  The  victims  who  survived, 
recovered,  others  filled  the  places  of  the  fallen,  and  a  new  career  of 
prospeijity  commenced;  but  when  will  England  shake  off  the  incubus  of 
her  national  bank?  A  paper  money  explosion,  even  like  the  most 
awfol  on  record,  is  far  less  to  be  deprecated  than  the  perpetual  wrong, 
ii^ury,  and  tyranny  of  a  perpetually  fluctuating  paper  currency;  even 
as  the  fire  that  sweeps  the  prairie,  but  leaves  the  soil  rich  for  a  fresh 
vegetation,  is  less  fatal  than  the  eternal  curse  of  barrenness  on  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  ^ 

Nothing  can  prevent  a  mixed  currency,  partly  of  paper,  from  becom- 
ing superabundant,  and  consequently  depreciating.  Nothing  can  pre- 
vent such  a  mixed  currency  from  fluctuating,  and  the  larger  the  propor- 
tion of  paper,  the  greater  will  be  the  fluctuations. 

A  national  bank,  or  any  other  banks,  issuing  small  bills  unrestrictedly, 
must  sooner  or  later  stop  specie  payment:  its  paper  then  becomes  irre- 
deemable paper,  which  even  the  whig  oracle  abhors.  This  result  is  not 
accidental,  it  is  certain  and  necessary;  it  is  the  inherent  vice  of  the  sys- 
tem. During  the  last  forty  years,  the  Bank  of  England  has  refused 
payment  in  specie  twenty-six  years,  and  the  banks  of  the  United  States 
generally  have  violated  their  obligations  twice.  The  first  suspension 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  totally  breaking  up  a  large  proportion  of 
those  institutions.  How  the  present  bankruptcy  wiU  terminate,  we  do 
Botknow. 

I  say  nothing' of  the  government  banks  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  banks  of  Petersburgh,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  etc.,  because  the 
friends  of  a  national  bank  among  us  have  nothing  to  say  for  these.  They 
admit  them  all  to  be  miserable  failures.  Their  only  favorite  model  is 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  has  issued  irredeemable  paper  about  half 
of  the  time  since  the  United  States  had  a  banking  system.  "  A  bank 
not  to  pay  specie,"  ssdd  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1816,  «  would  be  an  instrument 
of  deception ;  it  would  have  no  character  or  feature  of  a  bank.  He 
should  regard  it  with  disgust  and  abhorrence."  Such  a  bank  is  the  great 
bank  in  Pennsylvania,  and  such  are  the  lesser  banks.  Small  bills  and 
specie  payments,  for  any  length  of  years,  are  incompatible.  Let  banks 
issuing  small  bills  set  out  with  what  professions  they  may,  to  this  com- 
plexion they  must  come  at  lest :  sooner  or  later,  they  wiU  be  banks  not 
to  pay  specie. 

No  art,  wisdom,  ©r  power  of  man  can  prevent  irredeemable  paper  from 
depredation.  The  promise  of  gold,  however  slightly  doubtful,  is  worth 
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less  than  gold  itself  j  but  nothing  can  make  a  promise  known  to  be  false, 
equal  to  a  promise  believed  to  be  true.  The  severest  penal  laws  could 
not  prevent  guineas  from  selling  at  twenty-eight,  and  even  thirty  shillings, 
in  bank  notes,  while  the  Bank  of  England  violated  its  promises.  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  of  outlawry,  (January  11, 1776,)  and  other  threaten- 
ing declarations,  against  those  who  refused  continental  bills  at  par :  this 
did  not  keep  them  at  par.  Danton  and  Robespierre  undertook  to  sus- 
tain the  value  of  the  assignats,  the  revolutionary  money  of  France. 
First,  they  decreed  a  long  imprisonment  to  those  who  should  take,  pass, 
or  offer  assignats  below  their  nominal  value ;  then  they  fixed  a  price  on 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  punished  with  death  those  who,  having 
such  articles  for  sale,  refused  to  sell  them  at  the  legal  price  in  assignats : 
hut  the  terrors  of  the  dungeon  and  the  guillotine  proved  insufficient, 
though  unsparingly  employed,  to  give  value  to  a  worthless  paper.  The 
fear  of  death,  then,  cannot  check  the  depreciation  of  irredeemable  paper. 

If  we  sum  up  in  one  grand  total  all  the  woe  to  which  paper  money 
bankmg,  and  the  over-extended  system  of  credit  growing  out  of  it,  have 
given  birth,  we  shall  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  tremendous  of  the 
plagues  which  the  Almighty  in  his  wrath  has  suffered  to  afflict  degen- 
erate men.  Neither  war,  nor  pestilence,  nor  famine,  ever,  for  so  long  a 
time,  spread  desolation  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth.  "What  now 
paralyzes  the  energies  of  Great  Britain?  Her  national  debt,  which 
originated  with  the  bank,  grew  with  its  growth  and  strengthened  with  its 
strength,  is  a  part  of  the  same  system,  and  without  its  aid  could  never 
have  swelled  to  the  collossal  dimensions  in  which  it  overshadows  the 
empire.  When  the  bank  commenced,  the  debt  was  about  five  millions 
of  dollars.  The  object  of  the  creation  of  the  bank  was  to  increase  the 
debt,  which  it  manages  for  the  government,  and  which  is  now  about  four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars ;  the  sinews  of  the  poor,  from  generation  to 
generation,  being  mortgaged  to  pay  the  interest.  The  burdens  and  taxes, 
which  I  enumerated  in  speaking  of  the  banks  of  Massach]isetts,  are  but 
a  drop  from  that  fountain  of  bitterness,  the  preposterous  extension  of  a 
fictitious  credit,  which  has  deluged  the  world  with  miseries.  "View  the 
bank  and  the  funding  system  together,  in  their  combined  operation,  and 
see  what  the  abuse  of  credit,  through  fictitious  paper,  has  done  for  man- 
kind. "What  enabled  Great  Britain  to  carry  on  wars  ruinous  to  her  own 
interests,  destructive  of  her  own  liberties,  and  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race,  for  one  half  the  period  from  the  accession  of  King  William, 
to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon?  Paper  credit;  whereby  the  ministry  of 
the  day  could  not  only  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  nation,  but  beggar 
posterity,  building  up  that  national  debt  which  is  the  most  stupendous- 
phenomenon  of  modern  times  j  perhaps,  im  the  world's  whole  history*. 
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Not  Napoleon  in  bis  marcli  on  Moscow,  with  that  carnival  of  horrors,  the 
retreat,  gave  so  many  corpses  to  the  wolves  and  vultures,  as  paper  credit: 
Neither  Alaric,  nor  AtiUa,  nor  any  other  scourge  of  God,  ever  struck 
down  so  many  heads,  or  glutted  his  revenge  with  so  vast  a  havoc,  or  leff 
behind  him  such  wide  spread  devastation.. 

If  France,  in  1789,  had  had  no  debt,  France  might  have  been  freo 
and  happy,  without  a  bloody  revolution,  and  the  long  years  of  succeeding 
agony.  Who  stimulated  and  kept  alive  the  wars  that  grew  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  wherein  three  millions  of  human  lives  were  sacrificed  ? 
England.  How  did  she  sustain  those  wars  ?  By  her  paper  credit.  It 
was  paper  credit  that  held  out  through  twenty-three  years  of  carnage, 
and  at  last  CQuquered  at  Wate^oo.  It  is  a  stock  corporation,  existing 
by  credit  ,  nd  operating  through  credit,  that  has  "  sold  o  -y  monarch, 
prince,  and  State  in  India,  broken  every  contract,  and  ;Ined  every 
prince,  and  every  State  who  had  trusted  them,"  *  that  ha^  bostrown  that 
whole  empire  with  the  bones  of  slaughtered  millions,  turning  their  temples 
into  chamd-houses,  and  making  their  Eden  a  Golgotha.  It  was  paper 
credit  that  wi^ed  war  eight  years  upon  the  liberties  and  rising  indepen-^ 
dence  of  America.  It  is  paper  credit  that  rivets  the  fetters  of  Ireland; 
and  tightens  the  ligatures  which  check  the  circulation  of  the  British 
empire's  lifeblood. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  predicted  at  St.  Helena,  that  the 
next  general  convulsion  of  Europe  would  be  ^  conflagration  of  papei 
credit.  When  that  catastrophe  befalls  the  insolvent  governments  of  the 
old  world,  when  the  national  debt  of  England,  "  incurred  one  half  in 
pulling  down  the  Bourbons,  and  the  other  half  in  setting  them  up,"  ex- 
plodes,  and  blows  up  with  it  the  bank,  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
government,  while  the  debts  of  the  continent  topple  down  with  the  shock, 
will  not  the  contest  over  the  wreck  be  fiercer  than  the  memorable  reiga 
of  terror,  in  proportion  as  greater  interests  are  at  stake,  and  greater 
numbers  implicated  ?  It  seems  that  elements  exist  to  form  a  crisis  as 
much  more  terrible  than  the  last,,  as  the  battle  of  devils  conceived  by  the 
genius  of  Milton  exceeds  in  sublimity  the  ordinary  conflicts  of  men. 

It  is  time  to  return  from  these  speculations  to  our  own  peculiar  perils^ 
"  Let  the  Americans,"  said  William  Pitt,  "  adopt  their  funding  systemj 
and  go  into  their  banking  institutions,  and  their  boasted  independence 
will  be  a  mere  phantom."  • 

Could  William  Pitt  have  foreseen,  that  in  about  sixty  years  from  our 
independence,  we  should  have  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  banks, 
whose  loans  would  exceed  five  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  dollars? 
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^)ould  he  have  foreseen,  that  these  banks  would  issue  their  bills  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions,  and  then,  in  May, 
stop  payment,  and  continue  to  flood  the  country  with  irredeemable  paper  ? 
Could  he  have  foreseen,  that  a  British  banking  house  (the  Barings) 
would  in  their  circulars  describe,  truly  describe,  the  contest  between  the 
'janks  and  their  privileges  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  and  their 
liberties  on  the  other,  as  a  contest  between  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and 
the  democracy  of  numbers ;  and  that  in  this  contest,  an  institution  model- 
led after  the  Bank  of  England,  and  largely  owned  by  British  stock- 
liolders,  would  lead  the  bank  interest ;  while  the  democracy  of  numbers 
would  sustain  the  government,  and  the  Constitution  of  their  country  ? 
Could  he  have  foreseen  that  merchants  having  a  deep  stake  in  the  pre- 
Ljervation  of  order,  would  threaten  rather  to  rebel  than  pay  their  dues  to 
the  goveminent,  while  they  could  find  plenty  of  specie  to  export  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  the  government  would  be  called  on,  in  every  form  of  en- 
treaty and  menace,  to  allow  the  whole  basis  of  our  circulation  to  be  with- 
drawn from  us,  and  to  flow  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and 
thence  across  the  ocean,  leaving  our  banks  and  our  people  to  certain 
riiin,  in  order  that  the  Bank  of  England  might  not  be  compelled  to  sus- 
pend specie  payments.  Could  he  have  foreseen,  that  for  the  benefit  of 
England  a  new  doctrine  would  be  advanced  in  America,  that "  the  truth 
19,  the  banks  of  the  United  States  are  always  the  strongest  when  they 
hold  the  kast  specie,  and  the  country  always  the  richest  when  it  has  the 
hast  gold  and  silver  V  J£  he  foresaw  all  this,  no  wonder  he  anticipated 
that  banks  would  one  day  reduce  our  boasted  independence  to  a  mere 
phantom. 

His  forebodings  will  not,  however,  be  realized.  Our  government  is  a 
popular  government.  With  us,  the  will  of  the  people  is  sovereign,  and 
it  is  not  the  will  of  the  people  to  barter  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  Though  they  believed  all  the  promises  of  advantage  which 
uanks  hold  out,  promises  which  the  history  of  other  nations,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  their  own,  have  shown  to  be  delusive,  yet  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence are  blessings  too  dear  to  them  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  wealth.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?  The  slaves  of  filthy  lucre,  who  prize  it  above  liberty, 
must  have  sold  themselves,  body  and  soul,  into  the  service  of  the  god  of 
their  idolatry ;  but  the  American  people  cling  to  their  soul's  freedom. 

To  deliver  us  from  thraldom  to  the  banks,  a  sound  currency  is  indis- 
pensable. There  are  in  the  world  more  than  four  thousand  millions  of 
'iollars  worth  of  gold  and  silver,  coined  and  uncoined,  taken  together. 
Of  this,  we  want  sixty  millions  only,  in  addition  to  what  we  now  have^ 
to  give  us  a  currency  as  solid  as  that  of  France,  which  is  nine  tenths 
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v:il\  it,  we  siiaE  have  ii.  It  muui  »o  ImiL  Tbc  v-fix  against  nblifi-a-.yT 
paper  must,  go  oiij  till  liberfj  is  tommpliaut- 

What  though  tho  monsfcr  we  assail tovirera  in  portentous  proportioRs. 
:,"-nd  frovms  upon  ixs  with  a  fearful  aspect  I  It  is  but  m  unholy  image  of 
mammon.  Its  preseuce  deJales  the  Tempb  of  Liberty,  whence  its  frag- 
ments shall  eoon  be  cast  ont^  for  its  discordant  materials  are  shattered 
and  tumbling.  Its  impudent  forehead  is  of  brass,  and  its  base  feet  of 
<*J«iy,  its  hollow  carcase  stuffed  with  worthless  ragSj,  by  whoso  exp.rasjou 
ifc  bursts  asunder,  like  the  Babylonish  dragon,  under  whose  table  those 
that  knew  the  privy  doors  entered-Continually,  and  devoured  the  expenses 
of  an  empire. 

Let  the  bandogs  of  faction  howl :  fangicsa  now,  their  malice  is  im- 
potent. A  great  people  is  conscious  of  its  rights  and  power.  Calmly 
majestic,  it  gathers  its  strength,  and  rises  to  overturn,  smite,  and  de- 
molish whatever  the  spirit  of  our  institations  cannot  tolerate.  Rashness 
shall  not  rule  the  hour,  nor  an  avenging  fury  confound  innocence  with 
:guilt;  bat  the  inflexible  determination  of  virtuous  wisdom  shall  carry  oa 
xefonn,  till  her  warfare  be  utterly  accomplished.  Then  when  the  proud 
l)earing  of  paper  feudality  is  humbled,  the  hoarse  throat  of  anarchy 
silenced,  and  popular  sovereignty  sways  over  all  the  sceptre  of  equal 
Justice,  then  may  we  exult  in  the  security,  eternal,  as  far  as  humaa 
'foresight  reaches,  of  American  liberty,  union,  and  independence. 


DEBATE  ON  MB.  RANTOUL'S  OBDER  FOB  AS  INQUIBY  INTO  THE 

BAimG  SYSTEM. 

In  the  House  on  Saturday,  March  17.  The  orders  of  the  day  being 
taken  up,  the  first  article  was  the  second  set  of  orders  on  banks  offered 
by  Mr.  Bantoul  in  January,  the  first  set  having  been  postponed  to  Tues- 
day next. 

The  orders  were  then  modified  by  the  mover— so  that  they  now- 
read:— 

JSoiuse  of  Mepresentaiives,  January  22, 1838. 
Ordered,  That  a  committee  of  seven  members  of  this  house  be 
appointed  to  comider  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law :  ■ — 


OF  B,OBKF.T  T  fyxFxCnJL,  Jit  QQ^ 

I.  Tliat  iio  urck,  ifr-umg  Mils  for  cimi!!£)<.'.o"i.  rtJi'II  rcceirc  rr-y  -■2po~- 
;f5,  escept  cpecial  deposit. 

That  no  hmk  phoH  pp-y  otr^  the  Ulh  of  onj  oi'Iic;:  banlj,  except  fo 
Hift  brfflk  irlu'cU  issued  tliem,  or  (o  anof  lier  bank  in  pajaxcnf.  of  banic 
balances. 

5.  That  no  bank,  after  the  ■  day  of  noi^iy  shall  issue  'MMb  Icis'- 
fliau  t.wo (lollnra ;  after 'ho  clfijof  billo  iees  than  three  doHnrs; 
after  the  dnj  of  ln\h  Iccr  limn  five  dollars aftCx'  the  day 
of  hills  lens  than  tea  dollrxr.,  under  pn.in  of  f>i:fcT*f,7,'.-g  timec 
itie  amount  for  every  bill  so  ipsued. 

4.  That  no  bank  shall  issue  hills  for  dollars  and  iraefiona!  paris  there- 
of, under  pain  of  foifeiling  time:;  fhe  amotjnf.  for  e^ery  bill  so 
issued. 

-  5.  That  a  certain  degree  of  publicity  bo  given  to  all  the  proceedings 
of  banks. 

6.  That  the  several  banks  shall,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month, 
return  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  State  an  exact  list  of  all  discounts 
and  loans  of  every  sort  made  during  the  month  previous,  with  the^namcs 
of  the  borrowers,  sureties,  or  indorsers,  and  a  particular  description  of 
all  the  securities  taken,  which  lists  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection, 
and  be  laid  before  the  legisUvture  labile  in  session. 

7.  That  the  bank  tax  be  repealed,  or  reduced,  or  a  part  thereof  placed 
on  circulation  instead  of  capital. 

jBli>.  Bantonl  said,  that  as  it  had  been  intimated  that  these  orders  ought 
aot  to  be  referred  at  all,  on  account  of  the  supposed  severity  of  some  of 
their  provisions,  hb  would  say  a  few  words,  not  to  show  that  they  ought 
to  be  adopted,  because  that  was  not  the  question  before  the  house,  but  to 
show  that  they  at  least  deserved  to  be  inquired  into. 

If  an  inquiry  was  to  be  ordered,  the  house,  he  thought,  would  not  send 
it  to  the  quasi  defunct  committee  on  the  memorial  of  Eliphalet  Williams, 
or  to  the  joint  committee  on  banks,  for  reasons  sufficiently  under- 
stood. The  house  would  no  doubt  prefer  a  select  committee ;  he  there- 
fore made  that  motion. 

The  first  proposition  is,  that  banks  which  issue  bills  shall  not  receive 
ieposits. 

There  ought  to  be  always  on  hand  &  fund  sufficiently  large,  always 
responsible  for  the  redemption  of  any  bills  issued,  otherwise  the  circula- 
.  ^'on  is  unsafe.  There  can  be  no  such  fund  in  any  bank  that  receives 
^  deposits.  The  depositors  take  away  all  the  security  of  the  bill 
2ioMer.  Irt  a  race  between  them,  the  depositors  come  out  bestj  for  they 
live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bank,  are  business  men  and  can  under- 
stand  when  there  is  danger,  and  take  large  sums;  while  the  bills  aret 
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pci^ttercsl  at  a  diBtmice,  hotd  m  email  eumo,  ftnd  by  persona  often  not 
likely  to  Buspect  (lio  clangor  till  ihero  is  nothing  left  in  the  hmk  to  pr»y 
tliem, 

Kovr  if  ih.0  law  BhouM  taico  a  peculiar  care  of  eitlior  claso,  it  pliouM 
Tbo  of  iho  bill  lioldexs,  and  not  of  tha  depositors. 

Becwso  with  tho  depositor  it  ia  a  matter  of  voluntary  arrangement 
Vi-hero  ko  puts  his  money.  He  aelecta  Ms  bank  at  his  leisure,  for  good 
reasonsjj  and  after  sufficient  examination,  and  if  alarmed,  changes  it. 
The  bill  holder  takes  the  bill  when  he  has  no  tune  or  opportunity  to  in- 
quire, and  often  wheu  he  oould  get  nothing  else ;  yet  his  intewats  are 
sacrificed  to  the  othei'.  ^ 

To  bo  redeemable  instantly  on  demand,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  is 
tho  firet  estiential  requiijite  of  a  paper  designed  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
circulating  medium.  Delay,  or  doubt  of  rederapii  in,  cause  it  to  depre- 
ciate, and  make  it  unfit  for  a  currency.  Surely  then,  bills  of  banks 
fsiom  which  tho  whole  basis  on  which  the  bills  depend  for  their  redemp- 
tioE  can  be  token  away  at  once  by  depositors,  ought  not  to  form 
;any  part,  much  less  olmosf:  tho  whole  of  the  ca;i^4icy  of  any  dvilized 
iSjation. 

Yet  finch  ia  the  precarious  nature  of  our  paper  money.  The  present 
^bankruptcy  of  our  banks  is  from  this  "cause,  Th  s  banks  in  the  great 
aties  stopped  payment  because  they  could  not,  oir  believed  they  could 
not,  or  pretended  they  cculd  not  cash  their  deposits  fast  enough  to  meet 
ejected  eslh.  The  failure  ib  the  great  dties  stopped  the  country 
bcKokis.  Would  it  not  be  too  disgraceful  ever  to  fall  a  second  time  into 
tho  same  calamity,  because  wa  will  not  employ  a  safeguard  bo  perfectly 
■obvious  as  a  distinctidh  between  banks  of  dbcount  and  deposit,  and  banks 
'Cd  disccunt  and  circulation? 

Let  tho  banks  £vrrange  the  business  among  themselves.  Let  ihose 
who  choose  still  to  issue,  do  bo^  bat  on  condition  that  they  keep  on  hand 
a  proper  proportion  of  specie,  the  balance  of  their  circulation  in  some 
safe  investment  easily  convertible  into  specie,  and  take  no  free  deposits. 
Such  banks  as  consider  that  their  circulation  would  bo  of  no  value  to 
them  under  such  restrictions,  would  forego  the  privilege,  and  might  cod- 
tinue  to  receive  deposits.  If  tho  bank  tax  is  to  be  continued,  such  a 
division  of  tho  business  would  cause  that  tax  to  bear  more  equsUyi 
ithou^  that  is  a  matter  of  slight  importance  compared  to  the  additional 
security  to  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  second  proposition  Is,  that  banks  shall  not  pay  out  to  the  pnbll(^ 
biUs  of  other  banks. 

Jn  the  existing  state  of  things,  the  mutual  action  of  our  banks  gives 
tto  the  public  the  worst  powdble  drcalatios.  The  l^nka  which  are  in  the 


soundest  condttion,  and  moaf  prudently  managed,  pufc  out  no  bilk  of  tlioir 
own,  but  endeavor  to  witlidraw  those  already  in  circulation.  This  is 
right;  this  they  ought  to  continue  to  do  unfii  they  resume  the  payment 
of  their  obligations,  for  they  would  have  no  excuse,  pressure  or  no  preg- 
Bure,  for  contracting  debts  which  they  confess  they  cannot  pay,  and 
^vhich  they  declare  they  will  not  even  attempt  to  pay.  These  banks 
deserve  great  credit  for  reducing  their  liabilities  to  tlie  public,  yet  it 
is  perfectly  plain  that  their  bills  are  the  safest  psirfc  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency, and  the  very  bills  which  the  public  would  prefer  to  have,  if  they 
could  get  them. 

Bat  while  the  sound  banks  properly  and.  from  a  sense  of  duty,  with- 
draw their  bills  from  circalation,  the  unsound  banks  thrust  out  theirs, 
and  those  that  are  in  their  dying  agonies  thrust  them  out  in  great  abun- 
dance. They  are  under  the  strongest  temptation  to  do  this,  a  temptation 
which  very  few  of  them  ever  have  resisted,  or  ever  will  resist.  An  em- 
barrassed bank,  like  an  individual  in  the  same  situation,  provides  for  one 
liability  by  creating  another,  and  every  struggle  they  make  only  plunges 
■  them  deeper  in  embarrassment.  A  bank,  like  an  individual  in  failing 
circumstances,  is  like  a  man  dying  of  a  consumption,  always  hoping  to 
recover  down  to  the  last  gasp.  Connected  with  a  failing  bank  are 
Qsnally  failing  debtors  to  the  bank.  The  bank  must  continue  to  accom- 
modate them,  or  they  will  fail  and  leave  their  bad  notes  on  its  hands, 
dragging  down  the  bank  with  them  in  their  ruin.  It  must  relieve  its 
debtors  or  perish  with  them.  For  this  purpose  it  throws  out  its  bills 
thicker  than  the  leaves  of  ValIambrosa» 

The  other  banks  continue  to  receive  these  doubtful  bills,  as  they  come 
thicker  and  thicker  down  to  the  &ml  death  throe,  because  they  all,  as 
•well  as  the  immediate  pnffererp  whh  to  put  far  off  the  evil  day  of  a  bank 
failure.  By  receiving  th^m,  they  give  them  credit  with  the  public,  but 
they  do  not  send  them  home  to  the  bank  which  issued  them ;  that  would 
break  the  bank,  which  they  do  not  wish  to  do,  Instead^of  sending 
home  the  bad  bills,  they  issue  them  again  from  their  own  counters, 
always  issuing  the  worst  first,  that  the  dreaded  loss  may  fall  on  some 
©ne  else.  Whence  it  happens  that  the  weakest  banks  supply  the  current 
circulation,  and  very  nearly  io  the  proportion  of  their  weakness.  One 
hardly  ever  sees  a  bill  of  that  old  fashioned  institution,  the  Massachn- 
setts  Bank,  while  six  or  eight  weeks  ago,  the  Hancock,  Fulton,  and  Com- 
mercial banks,  furnished  more  bills  for  circulation  than  Meen  of  tho 
best  and  soundest  banks  in  the  city. 

Ought  such  a  system  for  throwing  losses  on  the  part  of  the  comma- 
aity  least  able  to  bear  them,  the  scattered  bills  holders,  to  be  sneered  to 
Offiatlnue  for  a  day?    It  is  piratical  in  ita  operation;  it  plunders  the 
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meclmnic  and  laborer,  to  sustain  tli©  swindling  specnlator.  Your  large 
dealer  does  not  keep  a  doubtful  bill  on  band;  it  would  bum  in  Ms 
pocket;  be  krows  what  it  is;  be  is  rid  of  it  in  fifteen  minutes;  and 
pushes  the  loss  qn  somebody  who  does  not  keep  up  with  the  state  of  the 
banks,  and  who  has  no  suspicion.  The  man  who  toib  all  day  for  the 
rag  which  ought  to  represent  a  dollar,  takes  it  ho'i^e  at  night,  happj,  for 
be  believes  he  has.  wherewith  to  buy  his  children  bread.  He  sleeps 
sound.  JBCs  bill  is  "as  good  as  the  bank!'*  He  goes  ibrth  in  the 
morning  to  make  his  little  purchase,^d  lo  I  the  bank  has  failed  !  How 
lucky!  how  fortunate!  is  the  cry  h^ hears.  The  great  house  of  Gripe 
&  Company  got  rid  of  three  thousand  dollars  of  the  bills  last  Saturday 
xiigbt,~-paid  it  away  for  wages !  Lucky  for  Gripe!  Alas,  sighs  the 
man  with  the  lying  dollar,'!  have  lost  my  all! 

Justice  and  humanity  require  this  species  of  piracy  to  be  suppressed. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  every  honest  man  in  the  bouse  will  lend  a  helping 
band  towards  its  suppression. 

The  third  proposition  is,  that  small  bills  shall  be  gradually  suppressed. 

This  is  called  for  by  the  genera^  interest,  as  the  soundest  principles  of 
political  economy,  such  as  are  universally  admitted  among  intelligent 
men,  will  demonstrate.  By  the  grimace  upon  the  countenance  of  gentle- 
men, when  this  article  was  first  read  from  the  chair,  I  was  almost  led  to 
doubt  whether  it  were  a  whig  measure.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, of  that  fact.  -The  Hon.  Daniel  "Webster,  one  of  your  senators  in 
congress,  has  approved  of  it  in  a  speech,  in  his  place  in  the  national  sen- 
ate. Your  other  senator,  Hon.  John  Davis,  has  recommended  it  ez- 
piressly  for  this  Commonwealth  while  goveraor.  But  as  I  know  what 
was  called  whig  doctrine  one  year,  is  often  called  tory  the  next,  I  will 
quote  later  authority.  Honest  Joseph  Bitner, — liie  illustrious  whig  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  sitting  under  the  droppings  of  the  whig  sanctuary, 
the  great  bank,  and  imbued  with  wisdom  from  the  whig  oracle,  the  paper 
money  autocratjNicholas,-^ honest  Joseph  Bitner,  proposesto  the  present 
legislature  of  this  .keystone  State  the  suppression  of  small  bills.  Ques- 
tionless, therefore,  it  is  a  genuine  whig  measure.  Not  that  I  like  it  any 
the  better  because  it  is  or  is  not  of  the  whig  school,  but  this  is  thrown 
out  for  the  consideration  of  those  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  now  that  the  banks  are~able  to  resume,  on  the 
ground  thiat  it  is  a  tory  doctrine  that  a  man  ought  to  pay  his  honest  debts 
according  to  agreement  if  he  can. 

But  as  I  have  noticed  for  some  years  past,  indeed  ever  since  the 
British  j^arty  in  this  country  took  up  a  British  name,  which  was  about 
the  first  day  of  April,  1834,  that  the  party  calling  themselves  whigs  in 
Massachusetts  always  folbw  precedents  famished  by  British  tones,  1^^ 
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will  give  them  a  Bntish  tory  opinion  on  the  point.  It  is  trae  that  it  was 
the  whig  part  J  in  Great;  Britain  who  from  the  Sr&t  denounced  the  sus- 
i^ension  of  specie  payments,  and  the  toriea  who  justified  that  measure 
and  continued  it  for  twenty-six  years'.  But  after  the  resumption,  even 
tories,  those  who  were  not  rabid,  condemned  with  one  Toice  the  pemi- 
eious  use  of  small  notes.  Mr.  Huskisson,  a  tory  minister, — and  I  quote 
ium  with  respect,  because  this  distinguished  statesman  brought  to  the 
discuesion  of  practical  questions  a  vast  amount  of  practical  informatit^ 
=-^Mr.  Huskisson  said,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1826,  that,"itwaa 
his  opinion,  an  opinion  not  hastily  formed,  but  the  result  of  long  and 
anxious  observation,  that  a  permane^^t  state  of  cash  payments,  and  a 
circulation  of  one  and  two  pound  notes,  could  not  coexist.**  If  this  be 
true  in  England,  and  their  wisi°st  statesmen  do  not  doubt  it,  macb  more 
is  it  true  with  us,  where  from  other  c&uses,  the  fluctuations  of  the  cor- 
ren(7  are  three  times  as  sudden  and  severe  as  they  are  in  England.  K 
there  can  be  no  permanent  specie  payments,  wli:ere  there  are  one  and 
two  pound  notes,  still  less  can  there  be  where  a  full  fourth,  if  not  a  third 
of  the  cbculation  is  in  bills  less  than  one  pound,  as  ifl  the  case  in  Mas- 
uacbusetts. 

When  Edmund  Burke  sent  word  to  Pitt,  that  if  he  issued  one  pound 
30te8^  he  would  never  again  see  a  guinea  in  circulation,  he  announced 
ao  new  doctrine,  he  uttered  no  unknown  truth.  It  is  an  aadom  undeni* 
able  and  without  exception,  that  paper,  if  freely  issued,  will  expel  coin 
of  die  same  or  nearly  the  same  denominatioas.  If  we  would  have  per- 
3i)anent  and  secure  specie  payments,  we  must  not  rely  alone  upon  the 
coin  actually  in  the  bank  vaults,  but  there  must  be  an  abundance  of  coin 
In  free  circulation,  from  which  the  banks  can  recruit  their  stock  when* 
ever  they  have  occasion.  To  command  a  supply  of  specie,  we  must  sup- 
press that  form  of  paper  which  drives  out  gold  coin.  It  would  be  useless 
to  stop  short  of  ten  dollars,  for  you  will  see  no  half  eagles  while  you  have 
ihp  five  dollar  bill.  Silver  is  too  cumbrous  for  general  use.  Thex^  is 
too  much  of  it  in  the  world,  and  it  is  therefore  too  cheap.  By  suppressr 
Ing  bills  under  ten  dollars,  we  should  secure  our  share  of  the  benefit 
%m  the  rapid  operation  of  the  United  States  Mint  for  a  few  years  past, 
a  blessing  which  we  now  expel. 

;With  gold  and  silver  coin  for  the  small  retail  business,  the  community 
"^ould  be  relieved  from  the  loss  from  bills  lost  or  destroyed,  coanterfeit 
bills,  and  bills  of  broken  banks^  almost  all  of  which  falls,  through,  the 
medium  of  small  bills,  upon  the  poorer  classes.  By  suppressing  that 
part  of  the  paper  currency  which  contributes  most  to  the  periodical  fluo^ 
tuations,  we  should  make  those  fluctuations  less  severe,  and  thereby 
^lessen  the  number  of  bankruptcies,  and, the  innumerable  heavy  losses 
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which  in  everf  three  years  grow  out  of  those  flactuations.  To  accom- 
plish this  porposC)  vre  should  not  stop  at  ten  dollars.  At  some  future 
lime,  to  he  fixed  hereiiter,  we  shoald  go  to  twentj,  and  ultimately  as 
lugh  as  &ty  dollars.  In  France,  the  smallest  note  of  the  Bank  of  France 
is  for  five  hundred  francs,  and  they  have  no  revulsions  iu  their  currency. 
The  smallest  note  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  five  pounds.  They  have 
xe  /ulsions,  hut  not  a  third  pari  so  ruinous  and  terrible  as  ours.  Some 
of  ^heir  proininent  statesmen  believe,  that  by  suppressing  all  bills  under 
twenty  pounds,  they  may  get  rid  oLtheir  r« avulsions. 

The  next  proposition,  to  suppress  fractional  bills,  I  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose a  dedded  majority  of  the  house  already  approve ;  I  therefore  pass 
it  for  the  present  without  comment. 

The  iifth  proposition  is  for  a  certain  degree  of  publicity  in  banking 
transactions. 

Our  laws  already  sanction  the  principle,  that  a  man  shall  not  hold  out 
false  appearances  of  property,  and  thereby  defraud  his  neighbors.  AU 
titles  of  real  estate,  and  all  ipcumbrances  thereon,  must  be  upon  the 
public  record.  With  universal  approbation  we  have  abolished  those 
odious  private  attachments,  so  long  the  opprobrium  of  this  Common- 
Wealth.  We  allow  no  mortgage  of  personal  property  to  be  valid  unless 
^  Is  on  the  tbwn  books.  Tet  any  man  who  can  secretly  obtain  a  bank 
.  Icfan  to  'the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars,  may  get  property  into  his 
hands  which  gives  him  a  credit  for  five  thousand  dollars  more.  Upon 
this  appearance  he  may  borrow  ten  thousand,  and  then  he  is  good  every- 
where for  twenty  thousand,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
genius  for  humbug.  His  business  notes,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are 
discounted  on  the  strength  of  his  indorsement,  and  he  builds  up  an  enor- 
snons  pyramid  restibg  upon  a  point,  and  growing  broaJcr  as  it  ascends, 
which  tumbles  from  its  weight,  and  buries  the  unfortunate  by  hundreds 
beneath  its  ruins. 

Should  not  the  law  guard  against  these  stupendous,  wholesale  frauds? 
Hang  up  a  true  and  full  tell-tale  book  in  the  entry  of  etery  bank,  and 
there  will  be  an  end  of  them ;  they  are  engendered  by  secrecy.  At  the 
least,  the  stockholders  should  have  a  right  to  know  to  whom  and  in  what 
sums  their  money  is  lent.  Even  this  degree  of  publicity  would  have 
prevented  ioQ^y  bank  failures ;  but  a  inore  complete  publicity  would  be 
a  n&ost  effectual  check.     .  . 

Monthly  returns  of  loans  Would  carry  out  the  saiQD(>  T>rinciple. 

The  last  proposition  is  for  the  repea!  of  the  ba  *  .  to  50  hand  in 
hand  with  a  thorough  and  radical  reform  of  the  systt  ^. 

This  tax  being  drawn  ultimately  on  goods  consumed,  is  heavier  on  the 
poor  than  on  the  rich,  heavier  on  the  country  than  on  the  city.  It  is  ^ 
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sftose  of  the  increase  of  our  State  expenses  in  thirteen  years  from  two 
iioridred  thousand  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  the  cause  of 
^e  sudden  and  vast  expansion  of  our  banking  system.  It  is  the  shield 
-^hicb  now  protects  its  abuses.  ■ 

the  same  iim°,,  as  this  tax  ^ves  us  a  hold  upon  the  banking  interest, 
I  would  not  let  go  that  hold  without  a  reform  of  abuses  by  the  same  bill 
Aat  repeals  the.  tax. 

Mr.  D wight,  of  Springfield,  then  made  a  speech  against  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  and  the  sub-treasury  biU,  after  which  the  house  adopted 
iho  order  t^  appoint  a  committee ;  but  on  Monday,  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  made,  and  the  subject  laid  on  the  table. 


EESOLYES  AGAINST  M  INDEPENDENT  TREASUKY : 

UB.  bantoul's  amendment  'embodting  ifB.  websteb's  ideas. 

The  following  resolves,  which  passed  the  Massachusetts  senate,  March 
8th,  were  discussed  in  the  house  on  Thursday,  March.  22d :  ~ 

JSesolvedj,  That  the  sub-treasury  biU,  by  making  no  provision  for  fur- 
nishiog  a  currency  in  and  between  the  several  States,  fails  of  performing 
a  dut;^  r.uthorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  demanded  by  the  interest  of 
the  whole  couiitry. 

JBesoIvedj  That  the  sub-treasury  bill  would,  by  withdrawing  froq^  cir- 
culation large  amounts  of  specie,  diminish  the  basip  on  which  State 
institutions  are  founded,  place  them  in  too  great  a  degree  in  the  power 
^,jhe, general  government,  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  extending 
vsiial  and  nececsary  facilities  to  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  manu^ 
factures,  and,  by  causing  distrust,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  postpone  the 
pipmption  of  specie  payments.  . 

Resolved,  That  the  sub-treasury  bill,  by  ^ving  to  the  goveniment  and 
i^  ofii|iei;s  a  different  currency  from  that  provided  for  the  people,  and  by 
iqcreili^g  the  power  and  the  patronagei  of  the  executive,  is  hostile  to 
genius, -and  may  be  destructive  of  the  peraianenc&  of  pur  republican 
^^titutions. 

Resolved,  That  his  Excellency  the  governor  be  requested  to  forward: 
^pies  of  the  above  resolutions  to  our  senators  and  representative^  in 
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congress,  and  that  tbey  be  d^ired  to  use  all  proper  and  honorable  means 
to  prevent  the  bill  in  question  from  becoming  a  law. 

Mr.  Rantonl  moved  to  substitute  for  different  the  word  better,  so  as  to 
read;  a  better  currency  than  that  provided  for  the  people.  A  different 
carrcn^  might  be  a  worse  one  j  and  if  it  was  not  better,  how  could  gov- 
ernment be  blamed  if  they  gave  themselves  a  currency  precisely  equiva- 
lent ?  He  presumed  it  was  intended  by  this  resolve  to  make  a  chaise 
against  the  government.  If  so,  let  it  be  expressed,  and  some  point  given 
to  the  resolve.  If  gentlemen  meant  better  by  different^  why  not  say  so  ? 
If  they  meant  no  better,  why  find  fault  with  the  bill  in  this. particular? 
He  supposed  the  resolve  intended  to  charge  that  government  takes  the 
specie  and  leaves  rags  for  the  people ;  and  although  it  is  not  true  that 
the  government  pays  ^y  thing  different  from  what  it  receives,  specie 
and  its  own  notes  bearing  interest,  and  payable  in  speciej  yet  this  clause 
furnished  a  good  opportunity  to  test  the  sense  of  the  house  which  was 
the  better  currency,  specie  or  paper,  or  whether  they  are  precisely 
equivalent 

Mr.  Gray,  of  Boston,  thought  the  resolutions  severe  enough  as  they 
vere.  He  was  satisfied  with  them  as  they  were,  and  presumed  all  the 
opponents  of  the  sub-treasury  scheme  Were  also. 

The  motion  to  amend  was  lost  by  a  division,  74  to  209. 

[So  it  was  solemnly  decided  that  the  sub-treasury  bill  does  not  give 
the  oSce  holders  a  better  currency  than  the  people  have.] 

Mr.'Bantonl  said,  that  as  so  large  a  majority  of  the  house  w/;re  of 
opinion  that  specie  is  no  better  than  bank  bills,  he  would  propose  another 
amendment  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  resolve ;  namely,  that  the  sub- 
treasury  bill  provides  a  worse  currency  for  the  government  than  that 
provided  for  the  people.  If  it  was  not  better,  and  was  not  equal,  and  yet 
was  different,  it  must  be  worso. 

The  fact  was,  the  sub  ti  casury  bill  provided  no  currency.  The  Con- 
stitntion  had  done  that ;  but  the  resolution  was  utterly  pointless,  as  it 
smd  merely  a  different  currency,  with  no  other  qualification. 

This  amendment  was  also  rejected,  7  to  205. 

£So  the  currency  furnished  by  the  government  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  that  provided  for  the  people.] 

A  member  rose  and  'd  he  wanted  to  move  the  previous  questiou, 
but  before  he  sat  down  he  changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  Bantoul  was  not  snrprised  at  this  movement  to  cut  off  discussion 
cm  these  resolves.  He  did  not  wonder  at  the  disposition  already  mani^ 
fested  by  the  majority  to  shield  their  resolves  behind  the  previous  ques- 
tion.   Eleven  weeks  had  been  expended  in  attacks  on  the  general 
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^T^roment  and  its  policj.  Kot  a  word  had  been  said  on  the.  other  side, 
aod  yet  the  friends  of  the  resolves  were  so  unwilling  to  hear  their  false 
positions  exposed,  that  thej  manifested  a  disposition  to  choke  off  the 
siinority,  the  moment  one  of  them  got  the  floor. 

Before  be  went  intb  the  subject,  he  had  another  amendment  to  offer. 
It  had  been  thrown  out  in  this  house,  as  a  sort  of  rule  of  party  dis- 
cipline, that  the  majority,  the  whig  party,  would  oppose  any  measure, 
Iiowever  proper  or  beneficial,  that  should  be  proposed  by  a  political 
opponent  I  Soniething  of  this  kind,  it  had  b^en  supposed,  had  influenced 
the  party  vote  given  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  banks  in  their  violated 
ebarters,  independent  of  the  legislature ;  but  as  much  stress  had  been 
yd  on  this  doctrine  of  party  discipline,  he  repudiated  it  for  the  majority 
as  a  base  slander.  However  much  the  majority  here  might  be  party 
men  or  collar  men,  according  to  the  manual  of  party  discipline  laid  down 
by  the  gentleman  from  Boston,  Mr.  Austin,  there  could  not  be  such  a 
sconndrel  onjthis  floor  as  a  man  who,  with  the  oath  he  had  taken  upon 
him,  would  reject  a  proper  and  beneficial  proposition  merely  because  it 
came  from  a  political  opponent. 

•  The  gentleman  from  Springfield,  Mr.  Dwight,  on  Saturday  of  week 
before  last,  imagined^  said  Mr.  Bantoul,  that  I  expressed  some  exulta- 
tion at  even  the  possibility  of  success  in  that  great  and  noble  enterprise 
of  subjecting  the  insurgent  banks  to  the  lawful  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. I  was  delighted,  he  said,  at  the  prospect ;  and  there  was 
tben  some  chance  that  the  banks  might  not  conquer  us.  And  why  should 
I  not  be  delighted?  Every  victory  of  the  spirit  of  justice  over  the 
power  of  evil  delights  me,  and  I  trust  ever  will  delight  me.  Even  the 
fidnt  glimmering  of  hope  that  men  wandering  in  darkness  will  tread  the 
right  path,  when  I  see  their  blind  eyes  partially  unsealed,  delights  t&e  r 
the  more  so,  as  that  triumph  of  truth  is  unexpected.  But  it  was  not  the 
part  of  a  iactictan,  says  the  gentleman,  to  manifest  delight,  and  by  that- 
exhibition  of  feeling  I  have  lost  good  whig  votes  enough  to  turn  the  scale- 
CQ  the  bank  question ! 

Sir,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  tactician.  I  only  speak  as  a  plain  man 
w&it  I  think,  and  know  no  reason  to  conceal  an  honest  feeling  for  a- 
Sioment.  The  gentleman  threw  out  boldly  and  broadly  the  intimation 
that  members  would  vote  against  that  glorious  bank  order,  our  declara- 
.  tion  of  independence  from  bank  iyralnny,  if  we  had  but  dared  to  pass  it, 
x^*^ that  members  would  vote,  T  say,  against  it,  because  its  passage  would^ 
d^bght  the  gentleman  from  Gloucester  I   Other 'gentlemen,  some  three* 

#  four,  have  thrown  out  the  same  intimation.  Is  that  a  reason  to  give 
it ^tir  constituents  when  you  go  home,  or  to  yoisr  conscience  now?  I 
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Toted  agamst  expediency,  justice,  to  Tex  ibe  member  ftm 

GloQoester  I  Bare  «nj  man,  tiaving  anj  ohAracter  at  stake,  say  that? 

Oh,  no!  Ob,  no^  sir  I  It  ia  impossible.  Gentlemen  had  not  weighed 
their  words,  for  thej  coald  not  oast  on  any  member  of  this  honee  tbo 
imputation  of  such  baseness.  Even  when  the  compiler  of  the  manual  of 
party  discipline,  Mr.  Aastin,  of  Boston,  blew  his  ram's  horn,  and  sum. 
moned  the  faithfal  to  form  and  wheel  in  platoons  according  to  order,  he 
eonld  not  look  down  with  sncb  snprems  contempt  upon  his  fellow  legis- 
lators as  to  expect  that  they  would  rally  at  that  blast.  I  am  not  wilUng 
to  believe  that  such  oonld  have  been  the  real  moUve  of  a  single  Tote,aDi 
those  who  have  niiged  snch  motives  cannot  have  done  it  seriously,  bat 
xather  in  ill-i^med  sport. 

Sir,  we  have  a  great  duty  incumbent  on  us,  and  we  have  sworn  faith* 
f^y  and  impartially  to  discharge  and  perform  it  according  to  the  best 
of  our  abilities  and  understanding.   Do  gentlemen  mean  to  charge  on 
any  member  of  thb  house  that  he  would  forget  his  accountability  to  his 
constituents,  to  his  country,  to  his  own  conscience,  and  to  his  God,  and 
lay  the*  guilt  of  penury  upon  hu  soul,  by  voting  against  a  measure 
wLich  his  ocmsdence  and  understanding  approve,  because  to  pass  it- 
would  delight  the  gentlemim  from  Gloucester?  It  is  barely  possible 
that  there  exists  somewhere  in  Maesachnsetts  a  .soul  so  vile.  '  Bat 
the  miscreant  is  not  here.   He  does  not  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
this  hall.  Such  a  wretch  Is  transparent.  The  people  would  have, 
teen  his  heart.  They  have  not  sent  him  here  intrusted  with  their 
dearest  rights.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  people,  as  well  as  on  the  house,  to 
imagine  otherwise.   They  pick  out  honest  men  to  do  their  business 
here*  Every  member  of  this  house  voted  and  will  vote  impartially  upon 
this  and  every  question.   Bat  lest  a  good  thing  might  even  be  falsely 
supposed  to  suffer  from  prejudice,  in  consequence  of  its  being  proposed 
tttm  a  quarter  op|»sed  to  the  mtyority  of  this  house,  he  would  offer 
nothing  of  his  own,  but  borrow  the  language  of  <me  who  had  been  8ua° 
tained  by  that  minority  through  all  dianges  and  on  all  occasions.  It  was 
to  be  presumed  that  the  whigs  coald  have  no  objections  to  the  doctrines 
<of  their  great  expounder  of  the  Constitution.  They  called  that  distin- 
gnished  gentleman,  Mr.  Webster,  the  Defender  of  the  Constitution,  ssi^ 
he  eertidnly  was  entitled  to  that  appellation,  for  he  had  defended  it  on  all 
ddes,  and  upoa  all  gromida^  For  the  last  twenty  years,  there  had  not 
•bwn  a  great  question  of  wlueh  he  had  not  been  the  distinguished  defender 
>oa  iolh  sides,  for  he  would  do  justice  to  his  talents.  He  had  made  wbst 
weve  dways  called  the  greatest  speeches  in  the  world,  first  on  one:«de 
and  then -on  the  othw,  and  his  foliowers  had  never  questi<med  his  beii^ 
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whichever  side  ho  supported.  It  would  bo  eafly*to  point  out  the 
opposite  positions  in  which  the  great  whig  champion  had  stood  on  the 
^eadittg  questions  in  the  country.  He  had  made  the  best  speech  against 
-bank,  the  best  fbr  the  bank;  the  most  unanswerable  against  a  tariff, 
most  convincing  for  a  tariff,  —  and  so  on, —  so  his  friends  have  said ; 
on  whichever  side  he  expounds  the  Constitution,  with  them  it  is 
dvrays  the  only  tnie  doctrine,  nor  do  they  refuse  to  support  both  sides 
il  & contradiction  at  the  same  time,  if  you  show  them  their  champion  on 
both  sides.  Indeed,  they  sometimes  boast,  and  with  some  plausibility, 
^hat  he  is  a  remarkably  consistent  man,  being  almost  always  on  all  pos- 
cMe  sides  of  all  questions.  Some  of  his  speeches  he  had  never  been 
iible  to  answer  himself,  though  his  friends  were  suffering  for  want  of 
jamen  Co  them.  Mr.  Bantoul  would  now  offer  as  an  amendment  to 
ihe  first  resolve,  the  following.  [See  Webster's  Speeches,  1816.] 
■  Besohedy  That  "the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  hard  money 
weui  They  had  felt,  and  therefore  duly  appreciated  the  evils  of  a  paper 
Medium;  *  They,  therefore,  sedulously  guarded  the  currency  of  the 
United  States  from  debasement."  "The  legal  currency  of  the  United 
States  is  gold  and  silver  coin."  This  is  the  law  of  the  land  at  home, 
and  the  law  of  the  world  abroad ; 

•'  T^  ^'this  government  has  a  right  in  all  cases,  to  protect  its  own  re- 
venues, and  to  guard  them  against  defalcation  by  bad  or  depreciated 
paper;" 

:  That  "the  only  power  which  the  general  government  possesses  of  re- 
Btnuning  the  issues  of  the  State  banks,  is  to  refuse  their  notes  in  the 
f8<%ipt3  of  the  treasury ; " 

That  bank  paper, — "not  being  a  part  of  the  legal  money  of  the 
swintry,  it  cannot  by  law  be  received  in  the  payment  of  duties,  taseS; 
or  other  debts  to  government ; " 

^v^hat,  "as  to  the  opinion  advanced  by  some,  that  the  revenues  cannot 
collected  otherwise  than  *  *  *  in  the  paper  of  any  and  every  bank- 
sog  association  which  chooses  to  issue  paper,  it  ^nnot  for  a  moment  be 
fitted.  This  would  be  at  once  giving  up  the  government ;  for  what 
a  government  without  revenue,  and  what  is  a  revenue  that  is  gathered 
togefter  in  the  varying,  fluctuating,,  discredited,  depredated,  •  •  • 
jotomissory  notes  of  two  or  three  hundred  distinct,  and  as  to  government, 
'iffcsponsible  banking  companies  ?  If  ii  cannot  collect  its  r&ienues  in  a 
"httir  manner  than  thit,  it  must  cease  to  be  a  government  /  " 
4| That  "it  is  quite  clear  that  by  the  statute  all  duties  and  taxes  are  re- 

'^red  to  be  pud  .in  the  legal  money  of  th6>.United  States,  or  in  treasury 

:jbt©8;"  ^  ■ 

>'Hia^  "if  congress  were  to  pass  foil^fllatates  on  the  subject,  they 


«oiild  not  make  the  law  moye  imperatiTe  thaa  it  now  is,  ihat  noAisj;; 
«hoald  be  received  ia  payment  of  daties  to  the  government  but  spede. 
The  whole  strengtli  of  the  government,  we  are  of  opinion,  should  be 
put  fortb  to  c<Knpel  the  payment  of  the  daties  and  taxes  to  the  govern- 
ment  in  the  legal  currenci/  of  the  countty.** 

Mr.  Bantoul  said  he  did  not  quite  go  the  length  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
extracts  he  had  read,  but  being  Mr.  Webster's  doctrine  he  presumed  it 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  whig  party,  and  as  it  was  theoretically  sound 
doctrine,  though  it  might  not  be  possible  to  realise  it  fully  at  once,  there 
•oould  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  sending  it  to  Mr.  "Webster,  to  revive 
jiis  recollection.  He  should  not  Object  to  it  if  Mr.  Webster's  friends 
•did  not. 

[No  member  rose  to  reply,  and  the  question  was  about  to  be  taken, 
■with  the  evident  intent  of  the  nuyoritj  to  vote  Mr.  Webster  down.] 

Mr.  Bantoul  said  he  did  not  want  a  silent  vote.  He  hoped  the  great 
<wlug  party  were  not  going  to  vote  down  Daniel  Webster.  He  hoped 
diey  were  not  going  to  give  their  oracle  the  lie  direct,  here,  by  a  solemn 
vote.  You  say  or  mean  to  say,  in  the  first  resolve,  that  the  Constitution 
juithorizes  a  paper  currency.  Mr.  Webster  tells  you  there  is  no  legal 
currency  but  gold  and  silver,  and  thus  you  are  going  to  instruct  ium  to 
swallow  his  own  words,  and  give  hhn  the  lie  in  black  and  white,  for  you 
'  will  not  pretend  that  he  did  not  understand  the  Ckins'titution  in  1816. 
That  would  hurt  my  feelings  exceedingly,  said  Mr.  Rantoul,  for  I  am 
aeather  tender  m  that  point !  I  pray  the  minority  to  pause  before  they 
make  this  issue  between  themselves  and  their  duunpion  of  the  Constitih 
tion.  If  thb  first  resolve  referred  to  any  other  currency  as  a  constitu- 
tional currenqr,  than  gold  and  silver,  then  it  flatly  contradicted  Mr. 
Webster,  as  well  as  the  Constitution,  and  I,, said  Mr.  Bantoul,  cannot 
TOte  for  it 

■  He  would  show  why  this  substitute  should  be  adopted.  The  first  re= 
solution  condemned  the  sub-treasury  bill,  for  what  ?  For  not  making  p 
<carren<7 ;  for  not  doing  ythai  it  did  not  pretend  to  do.  It  fjuls,  says  ti!€ 
xesolve,  in  funushing  a  curaency  between  the  States.  So  it  fails  to  pro^ 
▼ide  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  navy.  It  never  undertook  to  do 
«ithcr,  and  gentlemen  might  as  well  object  to  it  for  faiUng  to  do  the  one 
as  the  other.  The  resolve  affirms  that  the  sub-treasury  bill  fails  to  de 
A  duty  authorized  by  the  Constitution.  The  Corstitution  did  not  enj<Kn 
this  duty  on  thb  bilL  Why,  tben,  find  fault  with  it  on  that  account  ? 

Now  in  what  paift  of  the  Constitution  was  there  any  authority  te 
create  any  other  currency  than  gold  and  silver,  or  treasury  notes,  which 
DaiiehWebster  says  are  the  only  legal  money  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  frsmetfi  of  the  Const'tution  were,  as  Mr.  Webster  calls  them, 
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gatd  monej  men.  Where  did  they  put  into  <he  Constitution  a  power  to 
raake  paper  money?  No  man  could  find  it  in  the  Ck)nsUtuUon.  If  it 
wese  there,  the  resolves 'should  point  it  out.  It  would  be  a  great  die- 
^cry.  The  coining  of  monej  was  all  the  government  could  do  to 
:,^e  monej  under  the  Constitudon,  and  there  was  no  complaint  that 
^ey  did  not  do  iheir  du^  in  this  respect  Every  man  knew  that  the 
gxtvemment  had  kept  the  mints  employed,  and  had  carried  on  the  coin- 
fag  of  money  to  an  extent  unparalleled  by  any  former  administration. 
It  was  not  the  intention,  then,  to  condemn  the  government  for  not  coin- 
lug  money.  What,  then,  did  it  condemn  the  government  for?  For  not 
famishing  a  currency  by  this  sub-treasury  biU.  In  other  words,  for  not 
foraishing  bank  bills  I 

Gould  there  be  a  greater  absurdity  ?  What  would  the  people  of  other 
States  say  to  see  Massachusetts  putting  forth  resolves  against  the  sub- 
aoasury  bill,  for  failing  to  do  what  it  never  pretended  to  do,  and  which 
r^Bgress  has  no  power  to  do, — that  is,  not  furnishing  a  currency  in  bank 
•Mtes,  between  the  States  ?  Would  they  not  say  we  were  mad,  bank 
i^sAj  to  send  forth  a  declaration  like  this,  that  has  not  a  shadow  to  stand 
As  a  Massachusetts  man  he  should  be  ashamed  to  have  the  legis- 
jitore  send  forth  such  doctrines,  which  Daniel  Webster  himself  has  told 
1km  have  no  foundation  in  the  Constitution  even  as  he  expounds  it. 

That  a  paper  currency  was  convenient  for  commercial  purposes  nobody 
ieoied,  but  that  this  paper  was  to  be  furnished  by  the  government,  was 
^  very  doctrine  which  the  hard  money  men  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
'jm  repudiated.  Was  it  meant  by  this  resolve  that  government  ought 
^  aid  the  bank  paper  now  in  drculation,  and  receive  the  notes  of  broken 

What  said  the  whigs  themselves,  touching  this  bank  paper  curreacy? 
Tba  whig  legislative  caucus,  held  in  this  hall,  composed  of  the  same 
wm  who  will  vote  for  these  resolves,  if  the  ruling  party  in  this  house 
TOte  for  them,  resolutions,  drawn  by  yourself,  Mr.  Speaker,  (Mr.  Win- 
^ftfop,)  were  unanimously  adopted,  a  few  nights  ago,  denoundn^in 
Hpong  language,  "ih.&  frauds  and  abominations  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
BSn«ncy."  That  was  your  own  resolution,  Sir.  You  must  have  meant 
fsst  sudi  bank  bills  as  we  have  now,  for  they  are  all  utterly  irredeem&>- 
Ne.  Let  us  compare  these  resoluUons  a  moment  In  one,  you  condemib 
#1  Redeemable  paper  currency,  as  a  thing  <^  frauds  and  abominatioas,. 
ttd  in  the  other  you  denounce  the  general  government  for  not  furaish- 
^  just  each  &  fraudulent  and  abominable  current  I 
r'  Was  this  the  poIi<^,  to  have  one  set  of  resoludons  passed  in  caeca 
^ibe  use  <^  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  declaring  irredeemable 
paper  a  fraud,  and  to  send  imother  set  to  Waehin^cn,  denouncing 
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a^fs  govoramoot  for  not  fomwhing  such  a  mmmy?  If  tWa  wm  the 
irhig  policy,  if  men  who  vo,t«d  for  thow  reaolotioixa  vote  for  this,  their 
luunes  will  ring  from  the  south  fluke  of  Cape  Cod  to  the  northwestern 
mountains  of  Berkshir©,  aa  the  arrantest  sot  of  poUtionl  hypocrites  that 
ever  disgraced  God's  earth,  by  trampling  on  its  surface.  Was  that  too 
strong  language?  No,  Sir.  The  people  of  Miwsachufletts  are  honest. 
They  lore  plain  dealing,  and  despise  a  man  who  talks  to  them  with  a 
douWe  tongue;  and  if  gsn^men  meant  to  play  this  game  to  humbog 
the  people,  they  had  better  hide  their  heads  when  they  get  five  miles 
4>nt  of  the  dty,  into  the  honest  country.  They  don't  understand  such 
■policy. 

ta  that  same  whig  caucus,  it  was  resolved,  that  all  proper  and  practl- 
4»ble  restrictions  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  banlts  j  but  in  this  house,  the 
same  men  had  just  voted  not  to  put  any  restrictions  upon  the  banks. 
They  had  just  rejected  (218  to  193)  a  proposition  to  bring  the  banks 
under  the  wholesome  regulations  of  future  legislatures,  and  refused  to 
iidd  the  banks  to  resume  specie  payment,  (or  rather  payment,  for  they 
4oa*t  pay  at  all,  but  merely  exchange  one  bad  note  for  another)  at  any 

Do  not  these  resolves  carry  out  that  refusal,  as  a  part  of  the  yoMcj  of 
<th8  opponents  of  the  administration  ?  Is  it  not  from  a  determination  to 
Jteep  the  cuirrency  in  its  present  state,  that  the  nsigority  in  this  house  op- 
^oee  the  prudent  polii^  of  the  general  government  ? 

The  whig  resolutions  which  are  to  go  out  to  the  people,  were  passed 
dn  secret  conclave.  Was  the  inference,  that  the  whig  leaders  had  twc 
voices  to  speak  in,  one  to  their  masters  at  home,  and  another  to  theii 
^servants  at  Washington  ? 

Hera  was  the  resolution  of  the  whig  caucus,  and  it  was  their  unani>^^ 
iDOUS  opbion,  that  irredeemable  bank  paper  is  a  system  of  abominable 
frauds.  He  begged  the  jgentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Treadwell)  not  to  sup- 
pose he  was  reflecting  on  him,  because  that  gentleman  bad  told  tb^ 
.house  that  no  bank  directors  ran  away  but  thc»e  who  managed  p^ 
Imnks. 

[Mr.  Treadwell  begged  to  esplain.  His  bank  (tht.  Merchants,  at 
•SfilBm)  luid  paid  the  government  every  dollar  it  owed.] 

Mr.  Rantoul  did  not  doubt  it ;  but  the  gentleman  was  none  the  less 
the  president  of  a  pet  bank,  though  he  did  not  think  he  would  run  awa; 
on  ^at  account.  But  he  wanted  to  test  ti»o  sinceriQr  of  whig  profefr- 
slons  by  whig  acts.  If  the  whip  were  sincere,  when  they  unanimondy 
adopted  your  tmHa^mst  Mr.  Speaker,  dedaring  irredeemable  bnk 
psper  an  abominable  fraud,  can  you  tell  me  why  they  refuse,  whffii  is 
•eomes  to  the  vote,  to  do  any  thing  to  check  "the  frauds  and  abomi!^ 
tiooB "  of  our  ban^g  system  ?  -k*^ 
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j^fudi  {lad  been  said  about  ftridowa  and  orpliana  owning  rstock  in  the 
^mAAfto  a  largo  amount.  Thej  would  bo  rejoiced  to  have  a  stop  pat 
^0  ihB  alKfininablo  frauds  hj  which  they  aro  deprived  of  thoir  property. 
fmi  »«yt  cancQS,  it'  ought  to  be  done,  but  when  yoa  eome  into  the 
^m»Oi  you  vote  it  shall  not  be  done. 

Bot>  at  leasts  let  the  resolves  that  are  to  be  sent  to  Washington  mean 
Mxnethifig.  This  first  resolve  was  pointless,  false  in  fact,  and  of  no 
if  true.  Ho  afiered  better  one,  in  tho  languaga  of  tho  Expounder, 
7htcth  did  mean  something.  Would  they  vote  him  down?  Suppose 
t&ere  was  a  little  inconsistency  between  his  position  then  and  now,  when 
>1|d  his  followers  falter  in  following  him,  change  as  often  as  he  mig^t? 
He  has  changed  as  often  as  a  chameleon,  and  has  been  sustained  here  in 
sU  bis  changes.  He  did  not  see  why  the  whigs  did  not  vote  both  sides 
iif  the  question,  if  they  find  Daniel  Webster  on  both  sides  of  it.  At  all 
Avent%  send  him  these  extracts  from  his  own  speedies,  the  betit  ho  ever 
aude,  when  a  young  man,  in  the  freshness  of  all  his  faculties.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  mtyority  could  do  Mr.  Webster  audi  an  indignity  as  to 
cfl^demn  his  sentiments,  by  rejecting  a  proposition  in  his  own  language. 
'ItiU  less  could  he  believe  that  they  would  deliberately  pass  w  resolve  de- 
^nfing  a  paper  currency  to  be  constitutionally  required  to  be  furnished 
jy  government,  when  their  great  Expounder  has  declared  that  the  Con- 
iUtntion  anthoriKes  no  such  thing,  and  when  every  nan  in  this  house 
IuM>w8  that  the  Constitution  recognizes  no  legal  currency  of  the  United 
States  but  gold  and  silver. 

Mr.  Savagd,  of  Boston,  insisted  that  the  speedi  of  Mr.  Webster,  in 
1816,  strengthened  the  resolves  against  the  sub-treaauiy.  In  1S15, 
1&16,  and  1817,  the  situation  of  the  country  was  such  that  tiiree  fourt&s 

the  Union  paid  the  revenue  in  depreciated  paper.  In  the  other  ^uaiv 
ter,  it  was  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  or  their  equivalent.  In  1814,  most 
v£  the  banks  suspended  specie  payment.  Consequently,  in  all  the  rcve- 
nae  collected  after  peace,  the  duties  were  actually  received,  in  all  ports 
loath  of  Boston,  in  depreciated  paper,  and  in  all  north  of  New  Yorib, 
m  specie  or  specie  paper.  To  correct  this  monstrous  iigasUce,  the  dis- 
iinguished  statesman  made  tho  speech  in  1816,  and  nitimately  the  whole 
3sntry  ct^e  to  his  opinion ;  as  he  hoped  they  yroaM  do  now  on  the  sub- 
isoasary  scheme,  after  his  great  speech  against  that  measnre.  Mr.  6. 
^aated  now  to  see  tho  proposition  carried  in  Waehington,  that  ati  bills 
^  q>eeie  paying  banks  shall  be  received,  and  the  banka  would  resume 
^sit  as  ioon  as  the  intellig^ce  should  get  here.  The  goveminent  is 
against  this,  and  that  it  Is  that  has  brought  m  to  ruin.  The  gov- 
<^aient  then,  must  receive  its  dues  m  bank  bills,  and  this  woqM  bfing 
is  btik  to  a  sound  caneacy. 
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■  What  olgecUon,  then,  -w^s  there  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Webster  ia 
l8|L6|i  his  wieli  to  do  then  just  what  the  govenunent  novrxe- 

ihses  to  do^  hot  will  be  compelled  to  do,  namely,  to  receive  bills  or 
^ecie  paying  banku.  The  banks  now  were  stronger  ihm  they  were 
fifteen  years  ago.  All  that  was  waated  to  revive  banks  was  a  ray  ot 
sunshine  from  the  sontb-west.  The  government  was  no  doubt  coihing 
all  they  conld  of  gold  and  silver,  but  that  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  coon* 
tspy.  It  WW  not  gdd  and  jUver,  but  credit  and  confidence,  which  bad 
made  this  country  what  it  was ;  nobody  wanted  gold ;  he  had  no  opinion 
of  gOldi  The  great  republican  basis  was  silver.  It  was  sud  there  was 
Vi^ty  millions  of  spede  in  the  country.  This  was  basis  enough  fai 
an  the  paper  that  the 'sound  banks  ought  to  issue.  Mr.  S.  saw  nothing 
in  the  speech  of  Mr.  -Webster,  in  1816,  inconsistent  with  the  position 
ixnr,  'that  the  government  Bhoq}d  take  bank  paper. 

.  ^lestion  was  called  all  over  thd  house,  end  the  extracts  from  Danid 
■  Water's  speedi  were  voted  down  by  his  own  friends,  78  to  214. 

i  (li^w  Savage  was  totallr  mistaken  in  his  notion  of  Mr.  Webster's  po^ 
^on  in  1816.  The  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Webster  in  1816,  did  not 
pn^pose  that  govenunent  should  take  the  bills  of  specie  paying  banks, 
but  just'the  contrary.  The  reception  of  bank  bills  was  an  amendnfeoi 
\    <^  ids  resolution ;  he  went  agfunst  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  government  takes  the  bills  of  all  specie  pay^ 
ii^  banks.  Sjiowing  this,  €he  lei^slatnre  gave  the  banks  leave  to  refase 
payment  of  bills  over  five  dollars,  till  January  nextv  with  impunity. 
The  object  of  the  legislature  in  doing  this,  was  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Blddloj  and  the  distress  and  ruin  party,  of  which  he  is  the  leader 
and  the  soul.]  ^ 


SPEECH  OP  MB.  KAITOUL  OH  THE  RESOLVES  AGAINST  M 
mpEPESDENT  TREASURY. 

The  House  having  on  Thnrsdaj^  by  an  immense  majority,  rejectet 
Mr.  Webster's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  on  Friday,  Mr.> 
Bontoul  of  Gbttoester-  took  the  floor  again,  and  discussed  the  resolv^ 
against  an  independent)  treasury,  wMch  had  be^  unanimously  adopted) 
in  the  Senate.^'  - 

Mr.  Bantoul  s^d^  these  resolves  had  been  ori^ually  reported  by  b 
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l^Uy  respectable  joint  commitiee,  who,  undoobfedly,  like  evejfy  other 
eommittee  of  this  legislature/  had  discharged  their  doty  honestly  and 
cQOseientioasly,  reporting  according  to  their  own  nnderetanding  or  mis- 
cinderstanding  of  the  subject  referred^  Btill  those  wLodiffbr  from  them 
^  opmion  have  a  right  to  express  that  difference  in  as  decided  a  tone' as 
^guage  will  convey  it;  I  shall,  therefore,  comment  oh  these  resolves 
Tjjth  whatever  severity  the  case  may  seem  to  require,  while,  at  the  samd 
^e,  I  must  insist  that  not  the  slightest  disrespect  of  whatever  nature' is 
implied  towards  any  member  of  that  committee.  -  - 

'  •He  was  ojiposed  to  these  resolves  from  their  inherent  and  essenfia!. 
falsehood.  He  should  vote  against  them  because  they  seemed  to  him  id 
^altogether  and  without  qualification,  false.  In  his  opinion  they  wer6 
^se  in  form;  false  in  substance  i  false  in  the  letter;  false  in  the  spirit'; 
false  in  theory ;  false  in  fact ;  false  in  the  general  effect,  and  false  in  the 
ittails ;  false  as  a  whole ;  and  false  in  each  and  every  part  Such,  and 
^  false  as  I  have  described  them,  said  Mr.  Bantoul,'Wi]l  the-  unanimous 
verdict  of  .the  American  people,  at  no  distant  day,  pronounce  these  re- 
:^lve8  and  all  equivalent  propositions,  with  which  by  the  power  of  the 
press,  at  the  command  of  allied  wealth,  this  'whole  land  has  of  late  been 
Idoded.  •  ■        ■■<.,■    ,  ....  ? 

-  He  then  took  up  the  resolves,  and  examining  them  clause  by  clause; 
demonstrated  the  entire  and  unmitigated  falsehood  of  each. 
5The  first  resolve  is  in  these  words : —  ^  " 

"Resolved^  That  the  sub-treasury  bill,  by  making  no  provision  for 
famishing  a  currency  in  and  between  the  several  States,  fails  of  jperfonn- 
iog  a  duty  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  demanded  by  the  interest 
of  the  whole  country." 

4hi3  resolve  is  intended  to  censure  the  policy  of  the  general  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  *  the  currency.  That  this  is  its  object  appears 
almost  in  the  commencement  of  the  report,  for  the  committee  tell  us 
that—         •  ' 

"The  passage  of  this  bill  may  deeply  affect  the  prosperity  of  this 
Commonwealth.  The  statistical  tables  just  published,  showing  the 
«!i!iud  results  of  her  industry,  prove  the  amount  of  circulating  medium 
required,  and  the  distress  that  must  ensue,  if  those  who  depend  on  their 
labor  for  a  subsistence  were  dismissed  for  want  of  a^  currency  to  pay 
tbem.  The  general  government  has  the  power  to  render.this  currency, 
iafe  and  ample.  From  time  to  time,  since  the  first;  administration^  they 
Mvp  exercised  this  power  to 'the  great  advantage  of  the  community. 
'Jfa8y;now  shrink  from  the  responsibility,  and  after  the  promise  of  a  bet- 
ter currency,  in  fact  declare,  that  the  government  should^  secure  abound 
fr^e-f^^^^     own  U!<e,  and  leave  the  .  rest  to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 


QE1»8  aeeam  youv  oomiimttdo  paljpable  devdietioai  of  ctalj,  and  opt 
c»i^  l^gifllatarG  tai^tmstrnte  a  the<bil]»  as  fiuHng  to  pmide^ 
drco^^tiag  mediua,  and  as  wiihdrawiog  large  amounts  of  spede,  for  Gab 
fund  at  leas^^rom  the  pufpioses  of  trade.  .> 

**Bnt  a  cun^trf.at.liome,  jfor  the  ereiydajiises  of  life,  is  iaot  all  titat 
^e  dtisens  of  Massadnuetts  have  a  right  to  demand  of  a  government 
escprel^y  aathorised  wd  empowered  taregoktis  conamerce,  and  to  fad!i> 
fate  tb^  intereoorae  betweeitpthe  The  products  of  thdr  indns* 

try  are  s^Uered  over  eveiy  section  of  our  land;  their; prosperity,  thd» 
.very vexistenoe  as  a  commereial  people,  depends  on;  the  facilities  of  ex* 
ftbaoge.'  Stoppage  in  this  respect  has  caused  the  ftulnre  of  thonsaticla 
-  who  were  unable  as  formerly  to  use  fit  home  the  funds  they  possessed  at 
a:distatt<^  The  bill  now  wider  consideration  offers  no  such  facilities 
and  its  mover^  Ifr.  Wri^t,  proposes,  by  an  amendment^  to  prevent  the 
]^Q8sibiIi<y  of  receipts  necessarily  isaued  by  the  government,  being  usecl 
lor  sddi  purpose." 

!nie  diarg^  then,  against  the  administration  is,  that  government  does 
not  famish  a  currency  in  and  between  the  several  States;  not  simply 
that  it  fails  to  furnish  it  by  the  bill  in  question.  For  if  that  supposed  duty 
wore  performed  through  the  instrumentality  of  some' other  bill,  or  by 
'virtue  of  soma  other  Intimate  authority,  then  it  would  be  absurd  and 
diildjsh  to  complain  gravely  that  this  bUldoes  not  e£fect  what  it  was 
never  pretended  to  contemplate,  but  what  is  already  fidly  and  sufiidentiy 
acoompUBhed  by  other  means. 

It  said  ,  Mr.  impute  to  the  oonmiittee  no  such  stupid  absurdity, 
^dor  resolve  doubtless  means  something,  and  if  so,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  report  which  precedes  it,  it  must  inean,  that  the  Constitution 
authorizes  and  the  public  interest  demands,  that  the  general  government 
shall  fundsh  a  currency  in  and  between  the  sevssai  States,  and  that  gov-* 
.  emmesi  Itaa  not  performed  this  duty. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  currency  to  which  this  resolve  may  allude;  it 
may  speak  of  a  metallic  medium,  it  niay  speak  of  a  paper  medium. 

"The  framers  of  the  Censtitution,  (says  Daniel  Webster,)  and  those 
who  enacted  the  early  statutes,  were  hard  monely  men.  They  had  fd^ 
and,  therefore,  dtdy  .  appreciated  the  evils  of  a  paper  medium.  They, 
therefore,  sedulously  guarded  the  currency  of  the  United  States  from 
debasement.  The  legal  currency  of  the  United  States  is  gold  and  silver 

Does  the  resolve  assert,  then,  that  the  government  have  made  no  pro- 
vision to  furnish  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States,  hi  and  between 
tiw  sBvend^tates?  .  ^ 

.  1£  80,  it  asserts  what  is  false.  The  national  government  has  most 
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ll^eiUy  disdiavged  its  doty-  in  fnmieluag  the  legal  cixnnency  fc^  lUK^  is 
ipA  befcweea  the.  States. :  This  it  has  done  directly  by  <k>iinng.  '  Wit^ 
ftgfeir  vyears  past;  the  znint  has  operated^  with  unprecedented  n^iditjr* 
fonushiog  many  millions  of  our  own  bea^tifiil  currency,  more  indeed  ini 
a  jisgle  year,  than  in  many  years  ever  gladdened  the  eyes  or  cheered 
hearts  of  those  bard  money  men  who  framed  the  -  Constitution* 
Thoy  have  also  brought  into  the  country  in  .  coin,  a  large  part  of  th^ 
indemnities  recovered  from  foreign  nations,  which  our  IBfassachus^ttl 
isecchants  had  long  despaired  of  seeing.  They  have  also,  by  their  gen« 
crsi  policy,  encouraged  the  importation  of  coin.  From  1821  to  1888, 
indasiv^  the  gold  and  silver  imported  into  the  TTnited  States,  amounted 
to  :$89,42ai456^  and  there  was  exported  $88,924,738,  leavmg  in  the 
QMlntry  a  balance  of  $608,718. 

K;Bnt  during  the  next  three  years,  the  imports  and  exports'  of  gold  and? 
j^vefr  were  as  follows: — . 

Imported.  Sgpoited.~ 
^    U I8S4  $17,911,632  $1,676,268 

,.  ,    1835  13,131,447  5,748,174 

.  1886  12,166,372  4,435,815 

f  sMsiki&g  daring  those  three  years,  a  total  of  imported,  $43,209,451; 
exported,  $11,860,247;  balance,  $31,849,204. 

Specie  is  now  arriving,  and  will  continue  to  arrive.  In  the  month  of 
April  there  will  arrive  in  New  York  at  least  two  or  three  millions  of 
dollars*  worth.  The  quantity  now  in  the  country  is  at  least  ninety  mil- 
^ns  ;  about  three  times  what  there  was  eight  years  ago.  The  gov- 
flfoment,  by  the  specie  circular,  took  an  efficient  step  to  prevent  the 
c^Bnency  from  :flowing  out  of  the  country  at  a  time  when  it  was  8np> 
posed  that  such  might  be  its  tendency.  What  more  would  this  legislar 
tare  have  the  general  government  do  towards  furnishing  the  legal  cur* 
j^etiqrin  abundance? 

li  rB^t  if  the  resolve  refers  to  a  paper  currency,  I  totally  deny  that  the 
Constitution  authorizes  the  government  to  furnish. such  a  currenGy.. 
The  hard  money  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  expressly  refused  to 
j^tborize  the  government  to  carry  on  banking.  In  the  Convention 
tMoh  formed  the  Constitution  the  power  to  grant  acts  of  incorporation 
Tsns -^proposed  to  . be  given  to  the  new  government,  and  rejected  on 
10By  ground,  that  under  &at  power  ibey,  might  create  a  bank.  Massap 
«iiti6ettci  >  otied  a^inst  the  power.  When  the  old  bank  was  chartered 
the, wholes  democirdtic  party: opposed.the  charter,  and  continued  oppcKsed 
tt^^iherinsiitotion  while:  it  esdst^.  /  In  1811,  they  refused  to  recharter 
ilj  sud  fi^iry  Cl^,  then  a  deinoinstt^  in  his  speech  against  the  recharter 
iftrt^Q-baoJi^  tibas  expressed  .himsdf::  u^.T^  ons* 
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878tem  of  government  over  all  otliers  is,  ihat  we  have  a  written  CoQstir 
tntion,  defining  its  limits,  and  prescribing  its  authorities.  Bat  once  sub^ 
Qtitnte  practice  for  principle,— the  expositions  of  the  Constitotlon  for. 
the  test  of  the  Constitution, — ^^and  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  the  instru- 
ment in  the  instrument  itself.  It  will  be  an  diffused  and  intangible  as 
the  pretended  Constitution  of  England.  I  conceive,  then.  Sir,  that  we 
are  not  empowered  hy  the  Constitution,  nor  bound  by  any  practice  under 
it,  to  renew  the  charter,  of  this  bank." 

Upon  the  question  of  thc^  constitutionality  of  this  institution,  no  n^w 
!Ught  has  since  been  shed.  The  official  opinion  drawn  np  by  Jefferson 
in  1791,  wherein  he  demonstrates  that  the  incorporation  of  a  bank  has 
not  been  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  still  rests 
unshaken  on  the  same-  ground,  which  then  sustained  it  It  is  as  tree 
now  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Clay  delivered  his  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  bank,  in  1811,  that  we  have  a  written  Constitution,  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government, — that  the  text  of  that  instru- 
ment does  not  contain  one  word  to  warrant  the  federal  government  to 
create  a  bank,  and  that  the  framers  of  that  instrument,  by  an  express 
vote,  refused  to  confer  that  power.  The  assertion  still  continues  unde- 
niably true,  which  Mr.  Webster  advanced  in  his  able  speech  in  1816,  in 
opposition  to  the  charter  of  the  present  bank,  that  "the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  and  those  who  enacted  the  early  statutes  on  the  subject, 
were  hard  money  men, — they  had  felt,  and,  therefore,  duly  appreciated 
tihe  evils  of  a  paper  medium.  They  there;^fore  sedulously  guarded  the 
currency  of  the  United  States  from  embarrassment.  The  legal  currency 
of  the  Umted  States  was  gold  and  silver  coin. 

The  government  is  not  authorized,  therefore,  by  the  Constitution  to' 
create  a  bank  to  issue  a  paper  currency.  Is  it  authorized  to'  receive, 
and  pay  out,  and  thereby  force  into  additional  circulation,  the  present 
irredeemable  paper?  Mr.  Webster  called  the  receipt  of  such  bills, 
when  they  were  received  twenty-two  yisars  ago,  "  a  state  of  things  which 
ereryhody  knoviB  to  ezist  in  phtn  violaiion  of  the  ComtiftUim." 
■  At  New  York,  on  the  15th  of  March  last,  he  said  t—- 

"I  abhor  paper;  that  is  to  say,  irredeemable  paper,  paper  that  may- 
not  be  converted  into  gold  or  silver  at  the  will  of  the  holder."  And 
again :  '^I  hold  this  disturbance  of  the  measure  of  value,  and  the  means 
of  payment  and  exchange,  this  derangement,  and  if  I  may  so  say,  this 
violation  of  the  cun^ncy,  to  be  one  of  the  most  unpardonable  of  poliii-' 
csi  faults.   He  who  tampers  with  the  currency  robs  labor  of  its  bread.- 
He  panders  indeed  to  greedy  capital,  which  is  keen  sighted,  and  may- 
shift  for  itself;,  but  he  be^ars  labor,  which  is  honest,  unsuspecting,  and 
too  busy  with  the  present  to  calculate  on  the  future.  The  prosperity  of' 
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iSe  working  class  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  establislred  credit, 
and  a  steady  medium  of  payment.  All  sadden  changes  destroy  it 
Honest  industry  never  comes  in  for  any  part  of  the  spoils  in  that  scram- 
T^e  which  takes  place  when  the  currency  of  a  country  is  disordered. 
Old  wild  schemes  and  projects  ever  benefit  the  industrious  ?  Did  irre- 
deemable bank  paper  ever  enrich  the  laborious  ?  Did  violent  fluctua- 
^ns  ever  do  good  to  him  who  depends  on  bis  daily  labor  for  his  daily 
9i«ad?  Certainly  never.  All  these  things  may  gratify  greediness  for 
Mdien  gain,  or  the  rashness  of  daring  speculation,  but  they  can  bring 
nothing  but  injury  and  distress  to  the  homes  of  patient  industry  and 
Iionest  labor.  Who  are  they  who  profit  by  the  present  state  of  things  ? 
They  are  not  the  many,  but  the  few.  They  are  speculators,  brokers, 
Qealers  in  money,  and  lenders  of  money  at  exorbitant  interest.  Small 
capitalists  are  crushed,  they  have  no  longer  either  money  or  credit, 
^d  all  classes  of  labor  partake  and  mnst  partake  in  the  same  ca- 
lamity." 

On  another  occasion  he  described  that  miserable,  abominable,  and: 
tlradnlent  policy  which  attempts  to  give  value  to  any  paper  of  any  bank 
one  single  moment  longer  than  such  paper  is  redeemable,  on  demand,  in: 
gold  and  silver."  He  asserted  that  such  paper  "  represents  nothing  bnt' 
broken  promises,  bad  faith,  broken  corporations,  cheated  creditors,  and  a. 
rained  people.*' 

Tou,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  told  us  in  your  confession  of  political  faith,, 
of  the  "frauds  and  abominations  of  irredeemable  paper  money,"  and. 
the  whig  members  of  this  legislature  have,  unanimously,  in  convention 
adopted  that  phrase  as  a  part  of  their  creed.  No  man  here  supposes,  1 
believe,  that  the  Constitution  authorizes,  or  the  public  interest  demaq^s,. 
that  the  general  government  should  patronize  and  extend  these  frauds 
and  abominations.  Nor  should  I  have  thought  this  supposition  worthy 
a  a  single  remark,  if  the  newspapers  had  not  told  us  that  in  the  United 
Suites  senate,  Messrs.  Clay  and  Preston  were  manoeuvring  to  make  the- 
gOTcmment  a  participator  in  these  frauds  and  abominations,  and  if  so,, 
ia  a  week  or  two  such  may  be  the  established  whig  policy.  At  presentr 
BO  man  here  will  vindicate  it. 

OBfaving  thus  shown  the  utter  untruth  of  the  first  resolve,  having- 
^bown  that  the  government  has  not  failed  to  make  provision  for  furnish'- 
ifig  the  legal  currency,  that  it  is  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  or 
jneq^uired  by  the  interest  of  the  people  to  assist  in  giving  currency  to  tho^ 
present  irredeemable  paper  with  its  frauds  and  abominations,  I  proceed 
tiS^ihe  consideration  of  the  second  resolve  which  is  in  these  words:— 

'^Rmhedj  That  the  sub-trcMury  bill  would,  by  withdrawing  from- 
^tei^atida  large  amounts  of  specie,  diminish  the  basis  on  which  State' 
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iostitutioas  are  fono^ed,  place  them  in  too  great  a  degree'  in  the  poirer 
of  the  general  government,  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  extending 
usaal  and  necesijarjr  facilities  to  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  manu- 
faetttrca,  and,  by  (^Mising  distrast,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  postpone  the 
resumption  of  spede  payments." 

If  any  one  were  to  assert  that  the  probable  effects  of  the  Bub-treasurj 
bill  are  greatly  overrated  both  by  friends  and  foes,  perhaps  I  should  not 
differ  from  him.  But  its  eil&cts,  so  far  as  it  has  any,  will  undoubtedly 
be  precisely  opposite  to  those  described  in  the  resolve. 

The  sub'treaSurybiUwili  not  withdraw  from  circulation  large  amounts 
of  specie.  There  are  now  in  the  country,  ninety  millions  of  specie,  aU 
of  which  is  withdrawn  from  circulation  at  this  moment  by  the  operation 
of  that  infallible  law,  founded  on  fixed  principles  of  human  nature,  that 
two  currencies,  the  one  sound  and  the  other  depreciated,  cannot  circulate 
freely  together ;  the  baser  will  always  banish  from  circulation  the  better 
currency.  So,  on  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  May  last,  bank  notef), 
being  everywhere  dishonored,  in  an  instant  depreciated.  Specie,  which 
before  was  circulation,  was  afterwards  merchandise,  a  debased  and  fluc- 
tuating medium  having  usurped  its  proper  place.  So  soon  as  the  banks 
resume  the  payment  of  their  obligations,  so  soon,  and  no  sooner,  whether 
the  sub«treasnry  bill  passes  or  not,  will  specie  return  to  free  circulation; 
return,  too,  in  great  abundance,  for  the  country  is  likely  to  be  glutted 
with  the  influx  of  coin,  exchange  being  lower  now  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore known,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  for  many  years. 

After  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  will  this  bill  withdraw  large 
amounts  of  specie  from  circulation?  Until  the  1st  day  of  January  next, 
all  payments  into  the  treasuiy  may  be  made  in  the  bills  of  specie  paj- 
iog  banks.  So  far,  then,  no  specie  will  be  withdrawn.  But  what  will 
happen  next  year?  In  the  year  1839,  one  sixth  part  shall  be  paid  in 
specie,  and  the  other  five  sixths  in  good  bank  bills.  Will  not  the  busi- 
ness world  come  to  an  end  then?  The  revenue  of  the  government  cer- 
t{unly  cannot  average  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  One 
sixth  of  this,  payable  in  specie,  is  five  millions  in  payments,  during  the 
year.  And  as  in  the  probable  state  of  our  finances  for  many  years  to 
<come,  the  same  dollar,  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  employed  in  at 
least  ton  payments  in  a  year,  the  additional  quantity  of  specie  required 
for  that  purpose  will.be  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  and  the  specie  in  the  country  added  together 
have  for  the  last,  three  years  averaged  considerably  more  than  two  hun- 
vdred  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  sum  the  proportion  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed under  the  sub-treasury  system  in  1839,  is  just  one  fourth  part  of 
Ame  per  cent,  li  ^jiptying  a  toapot  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  makes  the 
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tidd  rise,  fhen  ^bis  alteration  in  the  payment  of  duty  bonds  will  sorely 
MtJse  a  revulsion  in  the  money  markets.   But  as  specie  equalizes  itself 
itt  the  markets  of  the  world,  flowing  where  the  state  of  business  requires' 
it,'  as  easily  as  water  runs  down  hill,  our  inquiry  should  have  reference 
to  the  specie  of  the  world,  and  not  to  the  currency  of  the  country. 

0!  cries  some  great  whig  expounder  of  the  Constitution,  while  eacb 
particular  hair  bristles  witb  horror,  if  we  submit  to  the  reckless  policy 
of  this  mad  administration,  which  shall  never  be  imposed  upon  us  while 
we  have  arms  in  our  hands,  specie  enough  cannot  be  found  on  the  face  of 
ihe  globe,  or  dug  from  mines  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country ! 

How  is  that  fslct?  The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  is  known  to  be  about  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The 
demand  created  by  the  sub-treasury  bill  in  1839,  will  require  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  that  sum,  oi*  the  hundredth  part  of  one  per  cent. 
This  one  hundredth  part  of  one  per  cent,  is  the  sum  total,  in  plain  prose, 
df  all  that  splendid  whig  imagery  which  has  so  delighted  our  imagina- 
tions, and  which,  for  the  want  of  an  argument,  has  occupied  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  last  eleven  weeks.  Those  unheard  of  simooms  which 
toot  up  oak  trees,  the  hurricanes,  the  volcanoes,  the  earthquakes,  the 
tornadoes,  the  maelstroms,  the  surgical  operations,  the  gallant  ship  stripped 
of  sails,  rigging,  spars,  helm,  compass,  provisions,  sheet  anchor,  the  crew 
in  mutiny  and  no  grog,  darkness  descending  like  a  pall  to  cover  the 
vrhole  land,  all  these,  and  so  many  other  beautiful  figures,  each  the  cul- 
minating point  of  a  whole  oration,  by  the  application  of  a  little  common 
sense  and  a  little  arithmetic,  are  precisely  equivalent  to  this  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  one  per  cent,  and  no  more. 

;  But  some  sage  whig  politician  will  inquire,  seeing  further  into  a  ii^ill- 
stone  than  his  neighbors,  how  are  we  to  get  the  specie?  "Whence  vrill 
it  come  from? 

Never  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Sir.  Specie  flows  where  the  state 
of  trade  requires  it.  More  specie  will  arrive  in  the  city  of  New  York 
m  this  next  month  of  April,  than  the  extra  demand  created  by  the  sob- 
Df^asury  bill,  six  years  hence,  when  it  is  in  full  operation. 

If,  therefore,  the  efloct  were  simply  to  withdraw  from  circulation  all 
the  specie  for  which  the  bill  would  create  a  demand,  still  no  perceptible 
mflnence  in  contracting  the  currency  of  the  world  could  possibly  follow. 
But  the  effect  does  not  stop  here.  This  demand  for  specie  will  cause  it 
to  be  brought  into  the  country  when  scarce  here,  and  will  retain  it  when 
il  would  otherwise  flow  out,  and  the  whole  quantity  thus  drawn  in,  or 
"Mt  here,  will  be  constantly  thrown  into  circulation.  The  government 
must  pay  out  what  it  receives,  and  in  a  series  of  years  precisely  as  much 
as  it  receives.  Who  does  not  see,  theuj  that  the  payment  by  government 
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^  tldriy  millions  of  spede  in  a  year  will  inftne  into  the  mrcG]aiao&  a 
madi  greater  {uropordoa  of  the  predoos  metals  than  if  the  goverament 
paid  nothing  hot  paper.  The  receipt  of  epede  will  attract  it  friKa 
4ihro«d ;  the  payment  of  spede  will  infuse  it  in  circalation.  The  trotb, 
therefore,  is,  in  this  particular,  precisely  th&  reverse  of  the  language  of 
the  resolve  from  the  senate. 

How  then  will  the  operation  of  the  bill  diminish  the  basis  on  which 
State  institutions  are  founded?"  It  is  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two 
snake  four,  that  it  will  enlarge  that  basis.  The  additional  use  for  specie 
will  insure  an  additional  supply.  If  the  banks  resume  the  payment  of 
«pede  in  reality,  and  not  a  mere  nominal  payment  as  we  have  witnessed 
ibr  at  least  fifteen  years  previous  to  May  last,  if  they  pay  spede  to 
'every  one  who  calls,  readily,  dieerfolly,  and  in  the  most  convenient 
iform,  instead  of  resorting  to  a  variety  of  ingenious  expedients  to  pre> 
Tent  such  calls,  then  the  State  banks  will  keep  on  hand  more  spede 
rOan  they  now  do,  predsely  in  the  proportion  of  the  demand  they  have 
xeason  to  expect.  And  this  they  may  do  without  inconvenience,  having 
wn  years'  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  it,  and  that  by  a  process  so 
gradual  that  it  will  be  absolutely  imperceptible  while  going  on,  while 
more  additional  spede  will  flow  into  the  country  during  the  next  month, 
ihaovtiiis  bill  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  banks  to  accumulate  in  the 
whole  dx  yea». 

INot  only  .will  they  keep  on  hand  more  spede,  but,  as  there  will  be  a 
^greater  supply  in  drcnlation,  it  will  be  eader  for  them  to  recruit  their 
stock  upon  any  emergency.  This  clause  of  the  resolve  is,  therefore, 
like  the  rest,  diametrically  contrary  to  the  fact.  The  bill  will  not  di-> 
minish,  but  will  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  basis  on  which  State  institu- 
tions are  founded. 

The  next  allegation  of  this  resolve  is,  that  the  bill  will  place  the' 
banks  "in  too  great  a  degree  in  the  power  of  the  general  government." 
This  is,  if  possible,  more  false  than  any  thing  that  has  preceded  it.  Let 
us  examine  the  nature  of  the  diange  it  will  produce  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  banks  and  the  government.  How  are  the  banks  now  situ- 
■ated  with  regard  to  the  government? 

They  are  and  for  twenty  years  past  have  been  entirely  at  its  mercj. 
There  has  been  no  time  since  the  war  when  the  government  could  not 
have  broken  nearly  all  the  banks  if  it  had  dipsen  to  do  so.  It  has 
always  been  in  its  power  to  collect  the  bills  of  any  banks  it  might  delect^ 
:at  different  points,  in  large  quantities  and  run  upon  them  for  'spede,  and 
break  them  down  thereby,  if  the  selection  were  skilfully  made  in  the 
£rst  instance,  and  the  blow  energetically  and  simultaneously  inflicted, 
breaking  all  the  other  banks,  and  involving  the  whole  system  in  one 


eonaiaon  rain.  But  t&e  goverament  bas  not  done  tbis,  and  will  not  do 
it;  and  why  ?  for  (he  same  rei^on, — if  gentlemen  will  not  admit  that  it 
i^j  be  influenced  hj  better  motives,— for  the  aame  reason  that  the  en> 
^eer  of  a  steamboat  will  not  blow  up  the  crew  and  passengers,  becaaee 
he  would  not  like  to  blow  himself  np  with  them.  The  government  has 
laog  had  the  power  to  break  all  the  banks.  It  has  broken  none  of  them. 
Hie  United  States  Bank  has  broken  many. 

Not  only  so,  but  with  the  deposit  banks  perfectly  in  its  power,  since 
their  failure  to  discharge  their  duties,  great  forbearance  has  been  dis- 
played, and  the  most  solicitous  caution  exercised  not  to  break  those 
traaks  in  the  operation  of  recovering  the  remaining  deposits  from  them. 
By  the  express  recommendation  of  the  administration,  congress  have 
passed  an  act  granting  great  indulgence  in  extending  their  time  to  pay 
over.  Before  this  took  effect  the  conduct  of  the  treasury  department 
toward  them  must  have  been  extremely  guarded ;  for  if  it  had  not  man- 
aged the  withdrawal  of  the  public  funds  with  the  utmost  delicacy, 
shrewdness,  and  skill,  in  the  determination  not  to  involve  a  single  bank 
ia  any  unneceisary  embarrassment,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  break 
down  many  of  them. 

It  has  broken  none.  Will  it  now  begin  ?  I  have  shown  that  it  has 
not  had  the  disposition ;  is  it  any  more  likely  to  entertain  destructive 
propensities  hereafter  ?  Just  the  contrary,  for  if  the  bill  passes,  and 
the  banks  resume  payment,  as  they  must,  and  will,  and  shall  very  soon, 
in  whatever  shape  it  may  pass,  then  the  strength  of  the  administration 
Trill  depend  very  much  upon  a  secure  and  steady  state  of  the  currency ; 
for  &  second  suspension  of  specie  payments,  with  the  consequent  confu- 
sion and  distress,  would,  in  all  the  commercial  cities,  be  charged,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  to  the  policy  of  the  general  government ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  that  returning  prosperity,  of  which  we  already  hail  the 
bright  dawn,  will  be  very  generally  attributed,  whether  rightly  or  wrong- 
folly,  to  the  action  of  government,  and  the  more  so  if  it  shall  continue 
to  bless  us,  as  it  probably  will,  without  intermission,  for  the  next  three 
or  four  years.  The  government,  therefore,  have  the  strongest  possible 
inducement,  a  controlling  inducement,  even  if  you  could  remove  the 
present  administration  and  put  bad  men  in  their  places,  to  throw  no  ob- 
stede  in  the  way  of  a  healthy  action  of  the  banks  after  they  have  re- 
sumed ;  but  on  the  contrary  its  hold  on  public  favor  depends  much  on 
their'  success  in  the  honest  payment  of  their  debts,  which  it  will  there- 
fore  cherish  and  promote  as  it  values  its  own  interest. 
:<The  government  has  taken  the  ground,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
aDid  on  this  doctrine  it  stakes  its  claim  to  support.  J£  the  banks,  by  ein- 
cia^ly  attempting  to  be  hones  t,  and  failing  in  that  attempt,  should  estab- 
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Hfji  ti^  doctotne  in  iSm  maSa  of  vmjt  Uiai  lumesty  was  tSie  wont 
ptUi^,  Bcch  a  rasttlt  would  go  faur,  very  fxt,  to  OTerthrow  the  preseot 
adminwtintkH}.  The  ^venmeat  will  enooursgd  them  to  become  honest, 
a»d  afterwards  to  contisae  bO|  by  all  the  aid  and  &cilities  within  its  ooa- 
i^itotioBel  power. 

B[owever  this  may  be^  nntil  the  Isfc  day  of  January  nest,  as  the  bQi 
now  ■tanda,  the  banks  are  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  in  the  power  of 
the  general  government  than  they  are  at  this  moment,  and  idways  have 
been.  If  they  are  in  too  great  a  degree  in  its  power,  it  is  fake  that  this 
l»ill  plaees  them  there.  They  are  placed  there  and  left  there  by  Mr. 
Webster's  resolution  of  April,  1816.  If  this  bill  passes,  by  the  twenty- 
third  section,  until  next  January  government  must  receive  bilb  of  specie 
laying  banks,  and  no  others :  if  this  bill  does  not  pass,  by  the  resolntioa 
<£  181€lt  they  recdve  bills  of  specie  paying  banks,  and  no  others.  The 
bill  makes  no  alteraUon,  at  present,  as  to  the  reception  of  bank  bills. 
,  This  being  the  case,  do  gentlemen  imagine  that  the  administration, 
immediately  on  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  does  not  alter  the  law  in 
4luB  respect  at  present,  will  madly  destroy  itself  by  unjustly  and  without 
provocation  exerting  its  power  to  destruy  the  banks,  Just  at  the  moment 
when  they  retam  to  the  path  of  honesty  and  duty  ?  Do  gentlemen  be- 
Sieve  that  the  administration  will  commit  suicide  ? 

Their  past  experience  should  teach  them  to  give  a  democratic  admin- 
istmtira  credit  for  some  practical  si^cify.  Whenever  State  street 
and  Ejlby  street  have  oongratulated  themselves  that  democracy  had 
taken  the  fatal  step,  had  plunged  itself  into  an  abyss  from  which  it  could 
never  me,  behold  it  standing  on  firmer  ground  ihm  ever.  When  they 
look  for  its  disastrous  eeUpse,  it  shines  out  brighter  than  ever.  When 
Uiey  look  for  its  final  downfall,  behold  it  towering  more  secure  end 
lofly  in  the  estec^m  and  affection  of  a  whole  people,  smiling  at  the  im- 
potent malice  of  the  billowa  of  wrath  that  lash  the  foot  of  the  adasnaa- 
tiao  rock  of  truth  whereon  it  stands.  In  1832,  bud  and  long  was  the 
4mthem  of  joj  from  the  whole  host  of  Mammon.  The  recoil  cS  the 
■v&to  had  prostrated  Old  Hickory  I  The  veto  strengthened  him.  In 
18S8,  his  popularity  was  unbounded.  Some  of  us  may  judge  of  tbis 
irom  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses.  With  our  own  eyes  we  saw  the 
aristocrat  of  the  of  Boston  wdcome  the  old  hero  with  the  homage 
•dT  the  heart,— *  for  it  ooold  not  have  been  all  m^  lip  service.  We 
iheard  ^  thern  send  up  the  universal  shout  that  ahnost  rent  the  blue  con- 
<«&ve.  We  saw  them  thronging  his  antechamber, — besief^g  his  bed» 
■chamber, — scarcely  leaving  uninvaded  his  refuge  on  the  couch  of  sick- 
aa&u  I  so  eager  were  they  to  pour  into  his  ear  the  testimony  of  thdr  re- 
:ejk^  their.gratitode,  and  their  love.  Our  ancient  csiversi^  of  Har- 
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benlt^wed  her  highest  homm  npon  her  illustricmi  visitor,  therehy 
hcffloriog  hersdf  more  than  she  honored  him.   And  at  Banker  Hill,  the 

of  the  first  great  battle  in  the  long  straggle  with  British  power 
^fhich  he  himself  had  closed  so  gloriously  at  New  Orleans,  one  of  oar 
most  eloquent  orators  exhausted  the  language  of  panegyric  to  do  justice 
to  his  virtues  and  his  valor,  for  which  appropriate  tribute,  in  conjunction 
with  his  other  merits,  the  orator  has  been  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
doonnant  party  in  the  Commonwealth  to  the  office  of  governor.  O  no, 
Sir!  King'loathed  Columbia's  brave  and  wise  old  man  cannot  have 
been,  dt  that  time,  the  object  of  the  hatred  of  any  citizen  of  Massacha- 
setts.  We  have  no  bold,  bad  men,  no  senators,  like  CaUline,  the  Roman 
senator,  when  he  aspired  to  the  consukhip,  striving  to  pull  down  the 
virtue  they  cannot  rise  to  emulate.  Thousands  witnessed  the  affection, 
it  might  almost  be  said  the  adoration,  which  the  whigs  of  Boston  mani- 
fested in  1888  for  the  defender  and  restorer  of  the  Constitution,  and 
nsco  that  time  he  has  done  much,  very  much,  to  strengthen  their  devo- 
tMNi,  havwg  fairly  subdued,  so  that  it  will  never  recover,  that  deadly 
enemy  whom  we  most  hated  and  feared,  the  United  States  Bank  mono° 

poly- 
Yet,  Sir,  in  1631,  State  streeft  and  ^by  street  were  again  on  tiptoe 
with  gjiaA  expectation.  Nicholas  Biddle  and  the  hero  were  in  their 
death  grapple.  Nicholas  will  throttle  him,  was  the  cry  of  the  Biddleites. 
Nicholas  had  loud  talkers  and  fierce  writers  in  his  pay,  some  he  had 
bought  like  cattle  in  the  market ;  and  they  talked  and  wrote  that  Nich- 
olas had  the  victory.  In  point  of  fact,  who  came  out  uppermost  ?  Every- 
body knows,  except  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  In  those  two  cities  it 
is  still  a  secret,  but  history  and  posterity  will  set  the  matter  right,  ev«n 
ia  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  all  over  the  world. 

History  and  posterity  will  say  that  Andrew  Jackson,  by  loosening  the 
hold  which  the  bank  had  on  the  government  and  on  the  people,  waa  en- 
abled to  bid  defiance  to  Its  arts  and  power,  to  defeat  its  onset  to  recon- 
^er  us  and  subject  us  anew  to  its  detested  sway;  and  that  he  thereby 
restored  to  its  original  pristine  purity  the  violated  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Bo  not  gentlemen  remember  the  endless  catalogue  of  whig  victories 
is  1884,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  new  made  whig  converts  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union,  that  for  a  few  short  months  delighted  whig 
credulity?  And  do  not  gentlemen  remember  that  in  1885  the  adminis- 
tration was  stronger  than  ever?  So  mote  it  be!  So  will  it  be  now. 
The  dark  clouds  that  sheltered  the  dim-eyed  owls  and  bats  of  whig  delu- 
ma  are  &gt  dissipating  before  the  refulgence  of  troth,  £md  in  brief 
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«|iftce  t1i8  glonoTUEi  sun  of  democracy  will  barst  upon  their  gaze  in  das- 

splendor,  clear  and  unspotted  as  the  sun  of  AusterUtz. 
r  A  Iwld,  just,  and  consistent  course  is  the  only  safe  policy  for  an  indi- 
vidual, or  for  a  goveniment,  whatever  hoarse  clamors  of  prejudice,  or 
howling  tempests  of  faction  may  rago  around  you.  It  is  as  true  that 
there  is  no  eshty  in  cowardice,  as  that  there  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked. 
The  administration  knows  this  truth,  and  it  will  push  onward  and 
right  on,. 

Why  win  not  gentlemen,  then,  seeing  how  often  the  government  has 
heen  right  and  they  have  been  wrong,  how  often  the  verdict  of  a  great 
people  has  sustained  and  justified  the  administration  and  poured  confu- 
sion into  the  hearts  of  its  enemies,  believe  that  it  has  still  sagacity  enough, 
fiir-aighted  and  comprehensive  wisdom  enough,  not  to  destroy  itself?  If 
they  will  not  believe,  the  event  wiU  convince  them.  The  government 
will  not  run  upon  the  banks  the  moment  they  resume  payment ;  nor  am 
I  ample  enough  to  suppose,  notwithstanding  all  the  declamation  we 
h^ve  heard  in  this  house  for  three  months,  that  there  is  a  man  here  who 
apprehends  that  they  will  do  any  such  thing. 

For  the  whole  season  the  ory  has  been,  that  if  the  banks  resume,  the. 
general  government  will  collect  their  bills  and  send  them  home  for 
specie,  and  so  break  them  down.  This  was  suflSciently  ubsurd  of  itself; 
and  now,  to  show  that  those  who  raised  it  understood  its  absurdity,  the 
gentleman  from  Boston,  Mr.  Savage,  complains,  for  a  novelty,  that  the 
government  will  not  take  the  bills  of  specie  paying  banks ;  if  they  would, 
says  he,  the  banks  would  resume  in  a  moment,  as  fast  as  the  joyful  in- 
telligence could  fly  through  the  land.  What  would  the  gentleman  have? 
First,  if  the  government  takes  the  bills,  it  is  to  ruin  the  banks  by  taking 
them.  Second,  if  the  government  should  refuse. the  bills,  it  would  ruin 
the  banks  by  refusing  them.  It  is  hard  to  suit  those  whose  chief  aim 
and  study  is  not  to  be  suited.  Our  whigs  seem  to  think,  that  because  in 
a  whig  monarchy,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  therefore  in  a  democratic 
repqblic  the  government  can  do  notlung  but  wrong.  Such  a  creed  is 
surely  consistent. 

But  the  government  will  take  the  bills  of  specie  paying  banks  whether 
the  bill  passes  or  not,  as  the  gentleman  will  see  if  he  reads  it  j  and,  there- 
fore, by  the  gentleman's  own  showing,  the  banks  ought  to  resume  to-day. 
Bi  this  I  s^ee  with  him.  > 

The  bill  does  not  propose  to  alter  the  position  of  the  banks  until  Janu- 
ary next.  After  that  time,  will  it "  place  them,  in  too  great  a  degree,  in 
the  power  of  the  general  government?  "  Far  from  it.  Indeed,  directly 
tiie  xeverae  will  be  its  operation.  The  banks  are  now  completely  in  the 
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power  of  the  general  govenunent'the  moment  thej  resmne ;  because,  by 
tiie  resolation  of  1816,  it  must  receive  their  bills  for  all  its  daes,  and 
may  with  ita  whole  receipts  ran  on  them  for  specie.  Bnt  after  next 
Jonaary,  one  sixth  part  of  this  power  over  them  is  to  be  taken  away,  for 
one  sixth  of  its  receipts'  are  to  be  in  specie,  and  it  can  only  run  on  the 
banks  with  the  other  five  sixths,  which  it  receives  in  their  bills.  In  1840 . 
it  can  only  run  upon  them  with  two  thirds  of  its  receipts ;  in  1841,  with 
one  half;  in  1842,  with  one  third ;  in  1843,  with  one  sixth  i  and  in  1844 
they  are  to  be  entirely  emancipated  from  all  fear  of  attack  from  the  gov- 
ernment, for  it  will  have  totally  lost  the  power  to  act  upon,  being  legally 
incompetent  to  hive  in  its  hands  any  demands  against  them,  except  the 
small  balance  that  might  lie  over  from  the  former  year.  If  the  banks 
did  really  fear  the  government,  therefore,  they  would  rejoice  in  the 
passage  of  the  2Sd  section  of  the  sub-treasury  bill ;  they  would  ardently 
desire  it,  for  when  that  section  had  gone  into  operation,  if  the  govern- 
ment were  disposed  to  crush  the  banks,  regardless  of  consequences,  and 
without  scruples  as  to  the  method,  it  could  not  touch  them.  It  would 
move  in  a  diflerent  sphere,  and  would  have  no  possible  capacity  to  come 
into  contact  or  collbion  with  them.  The  opposition  of  the  banks,  there- 
fore, to  this  section,  shows  that  their  pretended  fear  of  the  government 
is  the  rankest  hypocrisy.  Indeed,  how  could-  it  be  otherwise  ?  They 
Impw  that  the  government  is  not  desirous  to  break  down  banks,  for  it 
has  handled  them  tenderly.  The  government  might  have  broken  the 
deposit  banks,  had  it  run  upon  them  when  failing  to  discharge  their 
doty.  It  might  have  broken  them  without  leaving  room  to  censure  the 
treasury  department,  but  so  that  all  the  blame  which  did  not  fall  oa  th^ 
banks,  would  have  fallen  on  the  distribution  bill.  Gentlemen  may  say 
these  banks  were  managed  by  their  friends,  and  therefore  they  would 
not  attack  them.  Not  so !  A  majority  of  the  directors  of  the  deposit 
banks  have  always  been  whigs,  taking  all  those  banks  together.  The 
latest  definition  of  a  whig  is  one  who  is  opposed  to  the  sub-treasury 
system,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  per- 
sons connected  with  those  banks  are  included  within  this  definition.  If 
tlie  government  had  thought  it  right  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come  of 
as  the  banks  do  when  they  refuse  to  pay  their  debts,  because  they  say 
it  is  better  for  the  public  that  they  should  not,  they  might,  by  breaking 
down  these  banks^  have  rendered  certain  the  passage  of  the  sub-treasury 
bill  For  the  choice  was,  and  is,  between  these  two  systems,  and  the 
Siore  explosions  of  pet  banks  the  stronger  the  argument  for  the  only 
{>7Btem  that  can  take  their  place.  The  report  on  the.  Commonwealth 
Bank,  published  by  the  whig  legislature,  perhaps  aided  as  eSectually 
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itte  p&ssdge  of  the  sab-ti^nrj  biU,  as  aitj  tbing  that  could  lave  been 
itme  here,  if  this  le^slatare  had  been  unanimonsly  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

If  the  government  did  not  ran  hard  on  those  banks  when  they  were 
^barrassing  it,  it  will  aid  to'the  atmost  such  banks  as  sball  siistain  it, 
by  doing  their  dutjr  to  unobthe  the  advent  of  returning  prosperity. 

So  plain  is  this,  that  I  am  afrmd  Iooker8H>n,  who  do  not  know  the  patri- 
otic motives  t^bich  actuate  every  member  of  ibis  house,  will  suspect,  when 
&ey  hear  it  assigned  as  the  principal  reason  why  the  banks  should  not 
resume  payment^  first,  that  the  government  will  take  their  bills ;  second, 
that  it  will  not  take  them ;  and  neither  fact  having  the  slightest  bearing 
on  thieir  doty  or,ability  to  pay  their  debts,  will  suspect,  I  say,  that  there 
is  a  large  party  in  this  house  determined  to  put  Off  specie  payments  for 
ifeasons  which  they  do  not  choose  to  avow,  and  not  caring  under  what 
pretence.  I  am  afraid  they  will  suspect  from  your  conduct,  for  some 
pereons  are  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  that,  aSter  denouncing  in  a  printed  resolution  the  frauds  and 
abominations  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  yOu  intend  to  encoiir> 
age  and  prolong  these  frauds  and  abominations  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent.  Tour  conduct  carries  with  it  that  appearance,  and  I  confess  I 
obuld  not  help  drawing  that  inference  myself,  if  I  did  not  know  how  far 
abovei  suspicion  is  every  member  of  this  house,  and  that  we  all  sit  here 
f^om  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  duty.  Such  b@;Dg  the  case,  I 
should  feel  bound  to  resent  the  imputation,  if  any  one  should  charge  on 
the  majority  of  this  house  a  settled  design  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
whole  trading  community  for  the  chance  of  gaining  a  contingent  political 
advantage  by  an  insignificant  faction,  willing  to  purchase  even  a  remote 
prospect  of  power  and  office,  by  any  amount  of  miseiy  that  it  may  be 
necessary,  for  that  purpose,  to  inflict  on  the  whole  commercial  class,  and 
indirectly  through  them,  on  the  whole  industry  of  the  €k>mmonwealth. 

I  know  the  almost  overwhelming  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence  th&k 
might  be  accumulated  in  support  of  such  a  charge ;  but  I  have  long 
learned  not  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  circumstantial  evidence.  It 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  hare  shown  that  the  sub-treasury  bill,  for  this  year, 
places  the  banks  no  more  in  the  power  of  the  government  than  they 
were  before,  and  that  after  this  year,  it  will,  if  carried  into  full  effect, 
gradually  withdraw  them  entirely  from  the  power  of  the  government, 
leaving  no.  possible  medium  through  which  it  can  operate  on  them. 

The  nest  allegation  preferred  by  the  resolve  against  the  bill  is  this, 
that  it  will  "  deprive  them  [the  banks]  of  the  means  of  extending  usual 
and  necessary  facilities  to  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures.*^ 
This  is  no  more  true  than  what  precedes  it.  The  present  system  ex- 
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.^dguQusoal  and  uijinecessaij  facilities  precisely  at  the  moment  vben 
fiieir  influence  is  most  mischievous,  and  withholds  the  usual  and  neces- 
sary facilities  when  they  are  most  needed.  The  bill,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
will  reverse  that  operation. 

!  To  make  the  public  deposits  a  basis  for  bank  discounts,  and  to  receive 
bank  bills  in  payment  to  government,  are  two  practices  having  a  com- 
mon tendency.  The  effect  of  each  is  to  promote  the  periodical  inflation, 
^d  quicken  the  consequent  periodical  spasmodic  contraction  of  bank 
accommodations  and  of  the  currency.  If  this  destructive  fluctuation 
which  makes  bankrupts  of  a  majority  of  the  young  men  who  into 
business  in  our  great  cities,  be  indeed  a  real  beneflt  to  those  who  are 
rained  by  it,  and  to  the  public  who  suffer  in  their  ruin,  then  '^^e  bill  is 
objectionable,  for  it  will  diminish  that  fluctuation,  which  makes  business 
in  America  a  lottery  with  many  blanks  to  one  prize. 

Let  us  examine  first  the  practice  of  discounting  on  the  deposits. 
These  afford  no  assistance  to  business  in  its  ordinary  state,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  government  being  in  the  long  run  equal  to  its  receipts,  the 
balances  on  hand  will  be  small,  and  only  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness conveniently.  But.  when  trade  tends  to  overaction,  as  soon  as 
there  is  an  excess  of  imports  a  surplus  will  accumulate  from  payments 
on  duty  bonds,  and  speculation  in  land  being  excited  by  the  same  bank 
expansion  which  stimulates  foreign  commerce,  a  surplus  also  accumulates 
fsom  land  sales.  All  this  surplus  is  thrown  in  at  once  to  increase  the 
expansion,  adding  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame ;  and  the  greater  the  previous 
pendency  to  excess,  the  more  additional  stimulus  will  this  employment 
of  the  deposits  supply.  The  baleful  consequences  of  this  course  are 
fresh  in  all  our  memories.  The  wrecks  are  now  before  us,  the  fragments 
strewed  around  us,  the  groans  of  sufferers  ringing  in  our  ears ;  and  yet 
our  wise  men  tell  us  that  it  is  all  usual  and  necessary,  that  an  abundance 
of  shipwrecks  is  an  advantage  to  coast  plunderers,  and  quite  an  agreeable 
variety  in  the  life  of  the  mariners ;  and  they  advise  us  to  hang  out  agadn 
just  such  false  lights  as  tempted  these  miserable  victims  to  run  on  the 
rock,  and  all,  say  they,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  and  especially  to 
Uirow  into  circulation  the  useless  funds  of  insurance  offices,  and  to  make 
work  for  shipbuilders. 

They  would  hang  out  false  lights,  I  say,  luring  to  destruction.  For 
the  laiige  loans  from  the  deposits  being  made  when  speculation  is  rife, 
they  cannot  be  made  at  any  other  time;  urge  on  the  feverish  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  its  mad  career.  They  urge  it  on,  but  like  the  demon  con- 
iored  up  by  the  spell  of  the  magician,  they  abandon  it  in  the  extreme 
^is  of  otmost  need.  When  the  inevitable  contraction  foUoivs  ^the  fullest 
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expansion,  as  naturally  as  night  follows  day,  the  government  feels  the 
general  effect ;  its  receipts  from  duties  and  from  lands  are  cut  off,  and  it 
must  use  up  its  surplus  deposits.  It  calls  on  the  banks  for  millions,  jost 
when  ibeir  own  necessities  from  the  natural  reaction  were  compelling 
them  to  curtail  millions.  Having  powerfully  contributed  to  exaggerate 
the  reckless  ej^pansion,  it  now  contributes  equally  to  exacerbate  the 
terrible  contraction.  .  • 

If  the  trading  community  delights  to  be  ground  up  in  this  way  eveiy 
three  or  four  years,  ought  not  the  government  to  allow  them  to  be  pulver« 
ized,  ought  it  not  to  indulge  them  in  their  marvellous  taste  for  misery  ? 
_  .1  think  not :  at  le^t  it  should  not  help  grind. 

The  receipt  of  bank  bills  for  public  dues  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
game  effect  as  banking  on  the  deposits.  It  hurries  on  the  expansion  most 
when  it  is  most  ruinously  crushing. 

What  gives  rise  to  these  fluctuations  is  that  inherent  and  essential 
defect  in  the  nature  of  paper  money,  its  wrongful  elasticity.  It  expands 
when  it  ought  to  contract,  and  contracts  when  it  ought  to  expand.  To 
this  evil  the  sub-treasury  bill  proposes  to  apply,  not  an  effectual  remedy, 
but  certainly  a  very  useful  palUative. 

If  this  bill  goes  into  full  effect,  and  the  deposits  are  not  loaned,  and 
specie  only  received,  six  years  hence,  the  eSsct  would  be  this.  As  soon 
as  the  effect  of  speculation  is  felt  in  increased  importations  and  land  pur- 
chases, the  jreceipts  of  the  government  will  withdraw  from  circulation  a 
considerable  amount  of  specie ;  this,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  the 
drculation,  will  retard  the  too  rapid  rise  of  prices  and  prevent  the  ex- 
cessive overaction.  When  the  tide  has  turned,  and  business  stagnates, 
and  prices  fall,  then  the  receipts  of  government  will  be  less  than  their 
expenditures,  and  they  must  pay  out  specie,  thereby  increasing  the  cir- 
culating medium,  and  stopping  prices  in  their  downward  course.  If  the 
depression  continues  till  it  has  paid  out  all  its  surplus,  it  must  then  issue 
treasury  i^otes,  for  it  must  have  funds,  and  its  issues  will  still  alleviate 
the  pressure. 

The  sub-treasury  t^jstem  furnishes,  therefore,  a  bal&nce-wheel.  It 
checks  when  yon  need  a  check,  and  it  stimulates  when  you  need  a  stim- 
ulus ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  deposit  system  drives  when  you  go 
too  fast,  and  drags  when  you  go  too  slow. 

The  sub-treasury  system,  by  its  tendency  to  keep  the  currency  steady^ 
and  prices  steady,  tends  to  enable  the  banks  to  extend  £;t  all  times  usual 
and  necessary  facilities  to  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
though  It  do?i  not  enable  them  at  any  time  to  extend  those  unusual  and 
nnnecei>&ary  facilities,  promptrog  only  to  destruction,  which  have  made 
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deposit  system  the  prolific  mother  of  such  wide  spread  woes.  The 
ooDtrarj  assertion  of  the  resolye  is  proved  to  be  false,  and  to  this  demon- 
s&stion  there  will  be  no  attempt,  in  this  house,  to  reply. 
•  The  next  allegation  is,  that  "  by  causing  distrust,"  it  will "  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  postpone  the  resumption  of  specie  payments."  How?  Every 
thing  is  uncertain  and  afloat ;  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  remove  the 
uncertainty.  The  banks  will  know  what  to  depend  upon.  They  will 
know  that  the  government  must  take  their  bills  if  they  resume.  They 
will  resume  with  confidence,  for  they  will  know  that  it.  is  the  policy  of 
the  administration  that  the  subotreasury  bill  shall  be  fortunate  in  its 
operations.  It  will  be  for  their  evident  interest  not  to  disturb  or  derange 
the  currency.  If  any  portion  of  these  pretended  fears  are  really  enter- 
tained, if  any  distrust  exists,  it  will  be  removed ;  for  if  the  administration 
were  worse  than  Beelzebub,  as  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  this 
house,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  must  compel  them  to  do  all  they 
can  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  banks  will  know 
prices  are  to  be  more  steady,  and  business  more  regular,  and  the  news 
of  the  pasgiage  of  the  bill  ought  to  be  a  signal  for  the  resumption  of  specie- 
payments,  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  which,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
the  opposition  of  Nicholas  Biddle. 

There  remains  for  consideration  only  the  third  resolve,  which  is  in 
these  words:— 

"  Resolved, .  That  the  sub-treasury  bill,  by  giving  to  the  government 
and  its  officers  a  different  currency  from  that  provided  for  the  people, 
and  by  increasing  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  executive,  is  hostile 
to  the  genius,  and  may  be  destructive  to  the  permanence  of  our  republi;^ 
can  institutions." 

The  house  have  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  that  the  currency 
furnished  to  the  government  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  pro- 
vided for  the  people.  Where  then  would  be  the  crime,  if  the  charge 
were  true  ?  To  have  furnished  two  kinds  of  currenc;y  precisely  equiva- 
lent, would  not  be  a  great  practical  evil.   But  the  charge  is  not  true. 

The  government  proposes  to  receive  and  pay  out  specie,  ultimately. 
So  far  it  must  furnish  to  othei's  precisely  what  it  requires  for  itself.. 
Besides,  it  provides  for  the  people  the  havd  money  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  as  fast  as  the  mint  can  strike  it  ofi>  and  by  its  policy,  it  has 
trebled  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  country. 
'  If  certain  corporations  provide  for  the  people  an  irredeemable  paper- 
currency,  with  its  frauds  and  abominations,  is  that  to  be  laid  to  the- 
diarge  of  the  government,  which  does  all  it  can  to  discountenance  the 
ruinous  practice  ? 

Messrs.  Clay  and  Preston  have  intimated  in  the  United  States  Senate,. 
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tl^t.the  way  to  remove  this  incongruity  is,  for  the  goyemment  to  pat- 
ronize irredeemable  paper.  This  house,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr., 
Webster,  and  with  the  doctrines  of  1816  ringing  in  their  ears,  cannot 
mean  to  i*ecommend  the  frauds  and  abominations,  which  your  whig 
members  denounced  unanimously  the  other  night. 

But  the  great  argument  against  the  bill  was,  that  it  increased  execu- 
tive power.  Heretofore  the  whig^  statesmen  had  insisted  that  with  the 
power  of  the  deposit  banks,  the  government  could  corrupt  and  control 
the  whole  nation. 

/  A  man  should  be  a  candidate  for  the  insane  hospital,  who  should  say 
that  the  appointment  of  four  solitary  receivers,  in  cities  distant  from 
each  other,  would  give  such  a  power  as  has  been  attributed  to  the  de- 
posit  system.  .  ^ 

:  Listead  of  taking  power,  the  government  relinquished  it.  The  oppo- 
sition  say  to  the  administration, 4ake  this  great  power;  we  offer  it;  we 
urge  it  on  you.  Mr.  Bives  says  take  twen{y-five  banks.  Others 
say,  take  a  national  bank,  the  most  tremendous  engine  of  political  in- 
flaence. 

.  The  government  says,  no !  We  will  put  the  money  where  we  cannot 
use  it  for  the  purposes  of  power  and  .patronage ;  where  it  shall  not  be- 
come a  fountain  of  corruption. 

The  opposition  say,  loan  out  to  the  bank's  thirty  millions,  and  take  the 
contool  of  a  thousand  bank  of&cers,  and  the  many  thousand  debtors  of 
the  banks,  who  (»mnot  be  influenced  by  this  exercise  of  executive  pat- 
ronage. 

The  administration  reject  this  offer,  and  prefer  to  stand  on  their 
■strength  in  the  deserved  confidence  of  the  people.  They  decline  all  this 
influence  and  power,  and  you  cry  out,  usurpation,  increase  of  executive 
power!  With  this  spectacle  of  calm  forbearance,  and  patriotic  self-de- 
nial before  your  eyes,  you.  select  for  your  charge  agmnst  the  administra- 
tion that  very  crime  from  which  they  are  furthest  removed,  an  undue 
assumption  of  power. 

Another  allegation  was,  that  the  sub-treasury  bill  would  endanger  the 
permanence  of  the  Union.  Not  so.  It  was  an  United  States  Bank  that 
would  disturb  the  Union.  It  gave  unequal  advantages  to  particular 
iStates  and  sections,  and  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  them.  The 
sub-treasury  produced  uniformity,  equal  justice  to  aU  States  and  sections, 
Midwaa  perfectly  consonant  with  the  genius  of  republican  institutions. 
A  great  bank  was  necessarily  hostile  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  for 
it  builds  up  a  power  within  the  government  that  may  be  stronger  than 
the  government ;  a  sovereignty  waging  war  with  it.     .  ^ 

The  system  of  deposit  banks  was  equally  adverse  to  republican  msti- 
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tations.  The  inequality  was  the-  same  by  the  operation  of  a  few  banks 
as  by  one  bank ;  it  distributes  its  favors  locally. 

The  government  was  right  in  selecting  the  deposit  banks  as  a  step- 
ping stone,  in  a  course  of  reformation,  for  it  would  have  been  too  great 
a  stride  to  have  gone  from  a  United  States  Bank  to  the  system  now  pro- 
posed, but  it  would  be  wrong  to  continue  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  convenient  transitioQ,  in  an  intermediate  position  to  which 
there  are  such  well  grounded  objections. 

.  Justice  is  the  only  foundation  of  a  lasting  union.  The  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  public  money  which  is  cheap,  simple,  comfortablep  to  the  genius 
,of  our  institutions,  and  equal  in  its  operation, , is  decidedly  the  most  con- 
dacive  to  the  permanence  of  the  Union,  and  of  republican  institutions, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  could  not  survive  the  Union. 

I  have  gone  through  these' resolves,  and  shown  the  total  falsehood  of 
eveiy  sentence  and  part  of  a  sentence  in  them.  If  there  is  a  shred  left 
of  them,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  it  is.  I  shall  vote  against  them 
because  they  are  vtterly  false  throughout,  • 

I£  any  gentleman  undertakes  to  reply,  he  will  amuse  the  house  with 
general  declamation  against  the  government,  such  as  we  have  heard  for 
eleven  week's  past  He  will  not  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  a  particle 
of  truth  in  either  of  these  resolves.  No  man  in  this  house  dares  to  en- 
counter so  desperate  a  task. 


REMARKS  OX  THE  REPORT  UPON  THE  MODE  OF  KEEPING  THE 

PUBLIC  MONEY. 

In  the  House  of  HepresentcOives,  March  24, 1838. 
[When  Mr.  Bantoul  took  the  floor,  Mr.  Gray,  of  Boston,  requested 
him  to  give  way  for  a  motion  to  prefix  a  title  to  the  resolves  before  the 
dbouse,  saying  that  they  had  accidentally  been  reported,  and  allowed  to 
pass  the.  senate,  without  any  title,  which  was  very  unusual;  but  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  speaker,  that  the  title  might  be  prefixed  when  the  re- 
solves came  to  be  passed,  Mr.  Gray  withdrew  that  request,  and  Mr.  Ban- 
iml  proceeded  as  follows :]  — 

^'  Mr.  Speaker, — I  am  not  at  all  snrprised  at  that  unprecedented  pecu- 
-iiarity  of  these  resolves,  which  seems  to  strike  my  friend  from  Boston 
BO  unpleasantly.  The  resolves,  it  seems,  have  no  title.  Well,  Sir,  why 
should  they  have  ?   The  committee  probably  felt  the  insuperable  difii- 
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oojty  of  describing  or  defining  them.  No  title  that  the  house  would  like 
•to  sanction,  could  adequately  express  the  mass  of  misrepresentation 
^hich  they  contain,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  direct  bearmg  on  the 
^aestion  now  before  the  nation— how  shaU  the  public  funds  be  kept? 
The  resolves  propose  nothing;  they  only  denounce,  as  worthy  of  aU  con- 
4emnation,  the  proposition  for  which  every  representative  from  Massa- 
chusetts voted,  in  1885,  to  dispense  with  the  agency  or  instrumentality 
^f  banks,  in  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government.  The  resolves  are 
merely  negative,  and  nondescript.  I  think  I  could  propose  a  title  that 
would  be  Btridly  applicable,  but  it  would  be  far  from  flattering,  and  I 

let  it  pass.  '  .  » 

I  have  stuck  these  three  resolves  to  the  wall  like  three  bugs  m  a  ma- 
«eum  for  the  bystandera  to  gaze  at.  Genflemen  can  take  them  down 
-if  they  please,  and  send  them  to  Washington;  they  will  be  only  three 
4ead  nondescript  insects  when  they  get  them  there, — droll  looking,  while 
4iiive,  with  wings  too  weak  to  bear  them  up,  and  no  stings  in  their  tails, 

 now,  nothing  but  three  dead  humbugs.  As  nobody  rises  to  rescue 

ithem,  as  the  whole  house  sits  sUent  under  the  melancholy  impression  of 
their  vanity  and  nothingness,  I  leave  them  where  they  are,  and  proceed 
to  discuss  the  great  question  of  the  day,  the  mode  of  keeping  the  public 
moneys,  for  which,  be  it  remembered,  the  resolves  contain  no  proposition 
or  su^estion. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  main  subject,  let  me  notice,  a  little  more  par-  • 
ticularly,  one  or  two  intimations  of  the  report  that  accompanies  the 
resolves. 

1.  The  report  urges  that  the  vast  annual  results  of  the  industry  of 
^Massachusetts  "prove  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  required,  and 
ihe  distress  that  must  ensue,  if  those  who  depend  on  their  labor  for  a 
jsubsistence  were  dismissed  for  want  of  a  currency  to  pay  them." 

This  appeal  to  a  -prejudice,  only  consistent  with  the  most  benighted 
-ignoKunce,  would  not  i^ave  been  made  by  any  one  who  did  not  wofully 
^underrate  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  annual  products  of  the 
industry  of  Massachusetts,  including  those  not  mentioned  in  our  statisti- 
cal tables,  amount  to  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  millions  o£ 
dollars.  This  fact  has  no  tendency  to  show  that  the  circulation  ought  to 
be  depreciated  by  increasing  the  quantity.  If  the  silver  in  the  world 
were  only  one  sixteenth  pari  as  great  as  it  now  is,  it  would  be  as  valua- 
ble as  gold  is  J  it  would  perform  the  same  exchanges  that  it  now  does, 
and  perform  them  more  conveniently  j  bo  that  no  labor  would  be  discon 
tinned  for  want  of  money  to  pay  wages,  and  the  world  would  be  no 
poorer  than  before,  except  the  wanS  of  silver  b&llion  for  use  in  the  arts. 
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«3ri;the  other  hand,  if  gold  were  as  plenty  as  silver  now  is,  it  would  be 
as  cheap ;  the  whole  quantity  in  the  world  wou^  make  no  more  pui> 
Aliases  and  pay  no  more  wages  than  at  present,  only  one  would  have  oc- 
r^ion  for  sixteen  ounces  of  gold  to  make  the  purchase  that  he  now 
sakes  with  a  doubloon ;  the  world  would  be  no  richer  than  it  is  now, 
^cept  as  to  the  use  of  gold  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  What 
gives  money  value,  therefore,  is'  its  scarcity  y  and  if  gold  and  silver  could 
•le  rendered  more  abundant  than  paving  stones,  this  would  be  no  benefit 
to  the  productive  industry  of  the  State,  but  just  the  contrary.  There  is 
30  danger  of  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  the  whole  circulating  medium, 
though  there  may  be,  and  often  is  a  great  scarcity  of  a  sound  currency 
when  a  baser  currency  has  banished  it  from  sight,  and  while  it  is  strug- 
gling to  find  its  way  back  again. 

2.  "The  general  government  has  the  power  to  render  this  currency 
safe  and  ample,"  says  the  report,  and  "  they  now  shrink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility." "  This  seems  to  your  committee  a  palpable  dereliction  of 
duty." 

A  specie  currency  is  perfectly  safe.  A  currency  of  specie  for  small 
titmsactions,  with  paper  of  lai^er  denominations  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, resting  on  a  large  specie  basis,  and  redeemable  at  any  moment, 
on  demand,  in  specie,  would  be  both  convenient  and  safe. 

A  currency,  -wholly,  or  mostly  composed  of  bank  paper  is,  and  ever 
mast  be  lansafe.  Twice  since  the  last  war  was  declared,  the  banks  in 
the  United  States  have,  generally,  stopped  specie  payments,  the  last 
stoppage  being  almost  universal.  In  1830,  there  were,  according  to  Mr. 
Gfdlatin,  three  hundred  and  thirty  banks  in  operation,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  just  half  that  number,  had  failed  since  1811,  in  less  than* 
twenty  years !  The  total  failures  of  banks  from  1811  to  1835,  were  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  since  that  date  the  list  has  been  fearfully 
lengthened. 

Mammoth  banks  and  national  banks  are  no  safer  manufacturers  of  a 
cnrrency  than  these  smaller  banks.  Almost  all  the  national  banks  in 
Europe  have  issued  irredeemabte  and  greatly  depreciated  paper,  during 
most  of  the  period  of  their  existence.  The  Bank  of  England,  the  ob- 
ject of  idolatry  of  all  the  disciples  of  Mammon  among  us,  has  issued  ir- 
redeemable paper,  more  than  half  of  the  time  since  the  first  bank  of  the 
United  States  was  chartered.  Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  which  was  asserted 
by  him  to  be  safer,  stronger,  and  more  prosperous  than  it  ever  was,  hav- 
ing got  rid  of  a  connection  disadvantageous  both  to  the  bank  and  to  the 
government,  has  not  only  failed  to  fulfil  its  obligations,  but  is  the  great- 
est and  indeed  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  that  general  and  immediate 
resumption  of  cash  paymente,  which  honesty  and  honor  dictate  to  the 
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Itaska,  and  frMch  the  best  interoeUi  of  the  whdb  nation,  I  mean  its  p> 
^Mmlaxyi  poHti(»l,  and  moral  woU  bong,  imperativdiy  demands. 

The  general  effect  of  p«per  monej  banking  in  the  esosss  to  which  it 
ztatnraUj  tends,  was  adnurablj  depicted  by  the  late  president  of  the 
UiUted  States  in  his  message  at  the  eommeneement  of  the  second  ses- 
4d4m  the  twentj-fonrUi  ooogress.  His  views  are  thus  expressed  in 
fids  asnal  plain  and  dedded  manne^:  — 

**  Vaiiableness  most  ever  be  the  characteristie  a  carrencjr,  of  whidi 
ithe  pvedloQS  metab  are  not  the  chief  ingredient,  or  which  can  be  es- 
l^mded  or  contracted  without  regard  to  the  prindples  that  regulate  the 
'value  of  those  metals  as  a  standard  In  the  general  trade  of  the  world. 
With  ns,  bank  issaes  constitute  such  a  eorrencj,  and  must  ever  do  so 
qmtil  they  are  made  dependent  on  those  just  proportions  of  gold  and 
.silver,  as  a  drcnlaUng  medium,  which  experience  hi^  proved  to  be 
necessary  not  only  in  tliis,  but  in  all  other  commercial  countries.  Where 
tiiose  proportions  sure  not  infused  into  the  drculation,  and  do  not  ooatiol 
it,  it  is  manifest  that  prices  must  vary  accordbg  to  the  tide  of  bank 
:bsnes,  ttsd  the  value  and  etabiVty  of  proper^  must  stand  exposed  to  all 
the  uncertainty  whidi  attends  the  administration  of  institutions  that  are 
>oonstandy  liable  to  the  temptation  of  an  interest  distinct  from  that  of 
Ihe  communis  in  which  they  are  established. 

"  The  progress  of  an  expansira,  or  rather  a  depredation  of  the  cnr- 
rtmey,  by  excessive  bank  issues,  is  always  attended  by  a  loss  to  the 
laboring  dasses.  This  portion  of  the  community  have  neither  time  nor 
•opportunity  to  watch  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  the  money  market.  Eq- 
igaged  from  day  to  day  in  their  useful  toils,  they  do  not  perceive  that  ^• 
.though  their  wa^  are  nominally  the  same,  or.  even  somewhat  higher, 
they  are  greatly  reduced  in  fact  by  the  rapid  increase  of  a  spurious  car- 
jren^,  which,  as  it  appears  to  make  money  abound,  they  are  at  first  ia- 
cUned  to  oonddra*  a  blesdng.  It  is  not  so  with  the  speculator,  by  whom 
this  operation  is  better  understood,  and  is  made  to  contribute  to  his  ad- 
vantage. It  is  not  until  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  become  so 
•dear  that  the  laboring  classes  cannot  supply  their  wants  out  of  theur 
wages,  that  the  wages  rise,  and  gradaally  readi  a  justly  proportioned 
fate  to  that  of  the  products  of  their  labor. 

^  When  thus  by  the  depredation  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of 
.pa^  in  cireulatiwQ,  wages  as  wdl  ta  prices  become  exorbitant,  it  is  soon 
found  thi^  the  whole  effe^  df  the  adulteration  is  a  tariff  on  our  home  in- 
•dust^  for  the  benefit  of  the  countries  where  gold  and  silver  drculate, 
.and  .maintmn  uniformity  mA  m<^ration  in  prices.  It  is  then  perceived 
that  the  enhancement  of  the  psict  of  land  and  labor,  produces  a  oorres- 
,p<»ding  increase  in  the  price  of  products,  until  these  prodncts  do  not 
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eastain  »  comp«Ut!on  wiUi  simikr  ones  in  other  ooantries ;  and  tUus  both 
ssanofactored  and  agncnltaral  productions  cease  to  bear  exportation 
fsom  the  country  of  the  spurious  currency,  because  they  cannot  be  sold 
for  cost.  This  is  the  process  by  which  spede  is  banished  by  the  paper 
oi  the  banks.  Their  vaults  are  soon  exhausted  to  pay  for  foreign  com- 
soodities ;  the  next  step  ia  a  stoppage  of  specie  paymentt—a.  total  degra- 
dation of  paper  as  a  currency, — unusual  depression  of  prices,— > the 
ruin  of  debtor^  and  the  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  credi- 
tors and  cautious  capitalists.''  * 

Is  such  a  currency  safe?  It  has  been  the  curse  of  England  and 
America,  from  wMch  the  present  administration  are  laboring  hard  to 
free  us  now,  and  in  some  good  degree  to  secure  us  hereaf&er.  The  ma-> 
jori^  of  this  house  are  the  implidt  followera  of  Daniel  Webster,  and 
before  they  call  upon  government  to  adopt  a  course  which  will  extend 
the  empire  of  irredeemable  paper,  before  they  remonstrate  against  the 
application  of  the  only  check  which  government  can  apply  to  prevent 
excessive  issues,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  the  character  attributed  by 
Mr.  Webster,  less  than  six  years  ago,  to  the  currency  they  now  regard 
with  so  mudi  favor.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Daniel 
Webster  on  the  floor  of  congress,  in  1832  :t- 

*^  Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  dass  of  mankind, 
none  have  been  more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper 
money.  This  is  the  most  effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich 
man*s  Jield  hy  the  stoeat  of  the  poor  man's  brow.  Ordinary  tyranny, 
oppression,  excessive  taxation,  these  bear  lightly  on  the  happiness  of 
the  mass  of  the  community,  compared  with  fraudulent  currencies,  and 
the  robberies  committed  by  a  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  histoiy  h^S 
recorded  for  our  instruction  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the 
demoralizing  tendency,  the  injustice  and  intolerable  oppression,  on  the 
virtuous  and  well  disposed,  of  a  degraded  paper  currencyy  authorized 
latp,  or  in  any  way  countetianced  by  government." 

The  **  palpable  dereliction  of  duty  "  of  whidi  the  report  complains  is, 
that  the  government  will  not  authorize,  by  law,  or  in  any  way  counte- 
nance, "  the  most  effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's  field 
by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow."  Thai  ihe^  ^11  not  altogether 
surpass,  in  the  enormity  of  their  oppressions,  all  orakav^y  tyranny,  op- 
,  pression,  excessive  taxation,  by  overwhelming  them  with  fraudulent  cur- 
rencies, and  the  robberies  committed  by  a  depredated  paper.  This  is 
'  the  crime,  charged  in  the  report,  that  they  will  not,  at  your  "bidding, 
embark  in  that  "  miserable,  abominable,  and  fraudulent  policy,  which 
attempts  to  ^ve  value  to  any  paper  ef  any  bank  one  single  moment 
longer  than  such  paper  is  redeemable,  on  demand,  in  gold  and  silver;" 
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that  ifae;  not  assist  to  force  into  circulation  a  currency  vrMcIi  "re- 
fffcsents  nothing  but  broken  promisee,  bad  £aith,'bankrupt  corporations, 
cheated  creditors,  and  a  ruiued  people  that  they  will  not  assist  you  to 
perpetuate  what  yon  voted  tmommoiw^,  the  other  night,  to  be  "the 
frauds  and  ahominattons  of  irredeemable  paper  money;"  and  that  they 
propose  to  check  these  "frauds  and  abominations,"  in  the  mode  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  1816,  by  exercising  "the  only  power  which  the 
genensd  government  possesses  of  restraining  the  issues  of  the  State 
banks,  to  refuse  their  notes  in  the  receipts  of  the  treasury."  These,  in- 
deed, are  weighty  charges  for  a  whig  legislature  to  present  before  the 
sovereign  people  agmnst  the  govensment  of  that  people's  choice,  and 
the  report,  in  selecting  its  point  of  attack,  furnishes  an  admirable  and 
characteristic  exemplification  of  whig  sagacity  and  consistency. 

It  now  remains  to  see  what  government  has  done  j  and  it  is  believed 
wo  shall  find  that  they  have  mitigated  the  very  evils  charged  upon  them. 

What  has  the  government  done?  It  has  attempted,  by  gradually  in- 
fosing  more  of  the  precious  metals  into  the  circulating  medium,  to  fix  it 
upon  a  basis  which  would  not  be  subject  to  those  extreme  fluctuations 
which  our  banks  have  produced.  In  this,  they  have  been  steadily  op- 
posed by  the  whole  federal  press  and  party,  with  a  zeal  and  deUsrmina- 
tu>n  worthy  a  better  cause.  When  that  policy  has  been  pursue<l  which 
has  served  to  alleviate  and  prevent  that  confusion  into  which  our  Tnone- 
taiy  system  had  been  thrown,  we  have  heard  .only  the  repeated  cries  of 
"  war  on  the  people," — "tampering  with  the  currency,"— and  "oppo- 
sition to  the  banks."  But,  notwithstanding,  the  government  has  pro- 
gressed, in  spite  of  opposition,  and  has  greatly  increased  the  amount  of 
gold  apd  silver.  The  mint  was  established  in  1783,  and  on  examining 
the  history  of  its  operations,  it  would  be  found  that  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  amount  coined  had  been  since  the  election  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son as  president.  The  whole  amount  coined  since  the  establishment  of 
the  mint,  as  appears  by  its  return,  was,  in  gold,  $23,250,840 ;  in  silver, 
$48,885,192 ;  in  copper,  $795,915 ;  total,  $72,881,647. 

Of  that  sum,  over  fifteen  millions  of  gold,  and  nearly  twenty-two  mil- 
lions of  silver,  had  been  coined  since  Andrew  Jackson  commenced  rtiin- 
ing  the  country, — ^^as.much  as  had  been  coined  for  the  thirty-five  pre- 
ceding years. 

In  this  time  of  shin-plastera  and  fractional  bills,  tpo,  it  would  be  in- 
quired what  government  had  done  iu'  coining  small  change.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  coinage  of  small  change 
from  1829  np  to  and  including  the  past  yeai^— and  being  greater  by 
two  thirds  for  the  last  eight  years,  than  for  diirty-five  years  preced- 
ing:-^  
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25  cents. 

10  oestfi. 

5  cents.  . 

1829, 

77,000 

1,280,000 
'  1,240,000 

18S0, 

510,000 

1831, 

388,000 

771,550 

1,242,700 

1832, 

320,000 

522,500 

965,000 

1833, 

156,000 

484,000 

1,370,000 

1834, 

286,000 

635,000 

1,480,000 

1835, 

1,952,000 

1,410,000 

2,760,000 

1836, 

272,000 

1,190,000 

1,900,000 
2,276,000 

1837, 

250,400 

1,042,000 

The  question  next  follows,  where  is  this  coin,  large  and  small?  It 
has,  some  of  it,  been  purchased  for  exportationj  and  the  general  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  of  banks  in  May  last,  has  afforded  them  ail  an 
opportunity  to  sell  it  and  speculate  upon  it.  Yet  the  best  data  from 
which  estimates  can  be  drawn,  show  that  we  must  have  about  ninety 
nullions  of  specie  in  the  country  now,  while  between  twenty  and  thirty 
millions  was  the  sum  in  1830. 

Here,  then,  was  another  fact  that  the  course  ■)£  the  general  govem-- 
xnent  had  been  one  which  was  calculated  to  assist  our  banks  in  resuming 
specie  payments.  It  could  be  mathematically  demonstrated,  then,  that 
if  any  given  time  was  required  for  them  to  resume,  on  eighty  or  ninety 
millions  of  specie,  it  would  require  four  times  as  long  to  get  ready  on 
twenty  millions.  These  things  show  what  government  has  done, — and 
it  was  most  deeply  regretted  that  its  policy  was  not  earlier  commenced. 
Had  such  been  the  case,  the  blasting  influence  of  our  present  monetary 
eystem  would  not  have  swept  over  our  happy  land  like  a  besom  of  de°> 
etruction. 

At  present  government  is  doing  all  it  can  to  carry  out  its  policy  of 
furnishing  a  safe  currency,  and  the  course  of  trade  favors  its  efibrts. 
In  1836,  the  imports  of  specie  were,  $12,166,372,  and  the  exports,^ 
H43d,81d.   In  1837,  imports,  $10,954,432 ;  exports,  $7,714,990 ;  and 
it  is  now  flowing  in  faster  than  ever  before  known. 

3.  The  report  alleges,  that  our  ^-  very  existence  as  a  commercial  peo- 
ple depends  on  the  facilities  of  exchange ;  stoppage,  in  this  respect,  has 
caused  the  failure  of  thousands,"  &c 

Exchange  is  the  transmission  of  vahies,  and  to  complain  that  the 
government  has  not  furnished  the  vehicle  for  tMs  transmission  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  to  complain  that  it  has  not  provided  wagons  for 
the  transportation  of  beef,  pork,  and  .flour.  Facilities  for  the  transfer 
of  values,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  are  both  highly  ad-  ^ 
vantageous ;  but  the  government  has  not  been  authorized,  in  the  Consti- 
tution, to  create  either.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  usui'pation  of  power 
not  given,  if  the  government  were  to  monopolize  the  building  and  sale 
of  shipping. for  the  coasting  trade;  it  would  be  a  usurpation  equally  ob- 
j  actionable  for  the  .government  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  instrument 
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of  ezehango,  since  it  woold  thereby  control  the  wbole  coni^  of  boai- 
ness ;  a  power  not  to  be  tolerated,  \7hether  exercised  directly,  Or  throagh 
&e  instramentality  of  a  oorpoiation,  or  a  league  of  them. 

But  though  government  should  not  furnish  the  instrument  of  exchange 
fuoiy  further  th^  by  coining  money,  yet  in  determining  how  it  shall  le. 
ceive,  keep,  and  disburse  its  own  funds,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  how 
any  proposed  mode  would  inddent^y  affect  exchanges.  To  receive  the 
public  dues  in  bank  paper,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  discounts,  goes 
as  f^'  as  government  can  go  to  increase  the  £uctuations  in  the  currency 
and  in  business,  and  thereby  to  derange  the  exchanges.  To  receive  the 
public  dues  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States,  and  employ 
them  only  for  constitutional  purposes,  does  all  the  government  can  do 
to  make  the  currency  aqd  business  of  the  country  steady,  and  thereby 
to  keep  the  exchanges  also  steady. 

While  the  exports  of  the  country,  with  the  profit  on  them,  pay  for 
the  imports,  and  the  productions  of  each  section  pay  for  its  consumption, 
there  Js  no  derangement  of  either  foreign  or  domestic  exchanges,  whether 
yon  have,  or  have  not,  a  national  bank.  But  when,  by  the  stimnlos 
which  the  United  States  Bank,  the  deposit  banks,  and  the  whole  bank- 
hag  system,  have  applied  to  trade,  a  general  overaction  is  engendered,  so 
^at  the  imports  exceed  the  exports  some  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  dol- 
Ifffs  in  a  year^  and  the  west  and  south-west  purchase  more  than  all  their 
ready  means,  and  their  next  year's  crop  spent  before  it  is  planted,  can 
pay  for,  it  is  evident  that  our  credit  abroad  must  sufier  a  shock,  and  our 
domestic  exchanges  be  thrown  into  confusion.  If  the  proceeds  of  all 
the  products  shipped  from  New  Orleans  have  been  used  up,  and  the 
proceeds  of  two  years' crops  anticipated,  and  all  the  credit  that  can  be 
based  upon  them  used  up  also,  it  is  plain  that  nobody  in  New  Orleans 
can  draw  a  good  bill  on  New  York,  simply  because  neither  funds  nor 
credit  are  left  there  to  be  drawn  for."  Unless  a  United  States  Bank  en- 
ables people  to  pay  their  debts,  who  have  nothing  wherewith  to  pay 
them,  it  could  not  cure  this  mischief.  It  might,  and  would,  have  made 
it  worse,  by  enabling  the  speculating  debtors  to  push  their  credit  a  little 
further  beyond  their  means  of  actual  payment,  and  thereby  making  the 
crash  more  terribly  ruinous,  when  the  crazy  fabric  of  fictitious  credit 
finally  toppled  down.  Fifty  banks,  each  as  large  as.Biddle's,  could  only 
have  delayed  the  catastrophe  of  overstridned 'credit,  to  overwhelm  its 
victims  more  fatally,  when  the  dam  burst,  in  a  deeper  torrent  of  de- 
struction. 

No  bank  or  banks  carf  ^equalize  the  currency  of  different  sections 
while  such  vast  balances  remain  unsettled.  The  United  States  Bank 
tiried  this  in  1819.  It  drained  the  west  of  Specie,  brokie  the  western 
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and  merchants}  bfmkrapting  whole  cities  together ;  then  closed  its 
#^tern,Q$ces,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  in  despair,  for  if  it  had  per° 
sisted,  it  must  have  perished.  Its  president,  Mr.  Cheves,  testified  that 
<(  aU  the  resources  of  the  bank  would  not  have  sustdned  it  in  this  course 
and  mode  of  business  another  month,'*  so  that  it  paused  only  when  on 
the  very  brink  of  bankruptcy.  Many  years  after,  when  the  exchanges 
had  regulated  themselves,  the  bank  stepped  in  to  reap  the  profit,  and 
took,  as  usual,  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoils. 

In  the  chaos  which  follows  a  regulation  of  the  currency  by  a  mam- 
moth bank,  stimulating  all  other  banks  to  a  delirious  overaction,  it  ^may 
often  happen  that  the  difference  of  exchange  will  equal  the  difference  of 
depreciation  in  the  local  currencies  of  two  sections.  Between  New 
York  and  Mississippi,  or  Alabama,  there  is  now  a  difference  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  even  more.  If  there  were  in  circulation  an 
abundance  of  gold,  the  premium  for  exchange  could  never  exceed  the 
expense  of .  transporting  gold,  a  very  small  per  centage  for  the  greatest 
distances. 

The  sub-treasury  bill,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  banishes  paper  and  intro- 
duces gold,  not  only  prevents  that  wild  excess  in  speculation,  which 
throws  the  exchanges  into  confusion,  but  furnishes  an  easy,  speedy,  aiid 
effectual  remedy  for  such  confusion,  the  transmission  of  distant  balances 
in  gold.  Under  such  a  system  the  facilif  *es  of  exchange  can  never  be 
cutoffl 

4.  The  report  asserts  that "  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  attached 
to  their  old  institutions,  and  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  them  to  vague 
theories  and  untried  experiments.  With  their  State  institutions,  they 
have  advanced  to  prosperity  and  affluence  j  on  these  institutions  no  stain* 
Was  ever  cast,  until  acts  of  the  general  government  crippled  them  as  to 
their  means,  or  tempted  them  to  their  destruction." 

Sir,  our  present  mode  of  banking  in  this  State  was,  until  quite  lately, 
an  untried  experiment.  It  rests  upon  a  vague  theory  that  banks  can, 
by  some  legerdemtun,  alchemy,  or  magic,  create  wealth  out  of  nothing, 
and  it  is  to  this  vague  theory  that  our  old  institutions,  and  old  fashioned 
merchants,  have  been  sacrificed  by  swindling  experimenters.  The  ex- 
periment, untried  before,  but  now  satisfactorily  tested)  was  to  ascertain 
how  long  a  bank  could  pay  its  debts,  having  nothing  in  its  vaults  but 
ednfidence  wherewith  to' pay  them.  .  The  result  is  before  us.  The  con- 
Mence  lasted  twelve  years,  which  is  longer  than  one  would  have  thought. 
The  experiment  began  in  1825,  and  ended  in  the  dim  eclipse  of  1837, 
which  still  sheds  its  disastrous  twilight  over  ua. 
.  From  1808  to  1824,  inclusiV^^  appears  by  the  returns  which  we 
,  >  have  ordered  to  be  publisl^ed,  that  the  specie!  in  our  Massachusetts  banks 
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averaged  considerably  more  than  half  the  full  amoant.  of  their  circula- 
tion. In  1825,  it  suddenly  sunk  to  about  one  fourth  part,  which  was  the 
average  for  six  years,  from  1825  to  1880,  inclusive.  In  1831,  it  suddenly 
sunk  again  to  less  than  one  eighth  part,  -vhivih  continued  to  be  about  the 
average  proportion  for  the  next  seven  years. 

That  it  may  be  seen  ther^  is  no  mistake  about  these  facts,  I  will  give 
the  official  returns,  as  we  have  ordered  them  to  be  published.  They  are 
found  in  printed  document  of  the  senate.  No.  38.  . 
'  I.   First  period,  from  1808  to  1824,  twenty-two  years,  during  which 
the  elitecie  is  equal  to  half  the  circulation. 

Tesit,  1808.  1804.  1806.  1806.^ 

Bills  out,  $1,565,189  1,695,301  1,553,824  1,613,684 
Specie,  1,079,928  977,302  847,998  959,394 

Tcm,  1907.  1808.  im.  1810.  1811. 

Bills  out,  ^4,481,777  1,038,042  1,334,948  2,098,491  2,355,571 
Specie,  714,783     1,015,843       821,942     1,347,722  1,513,000 

For  the  next  four  years  the  specie  exceeded  the  circulation.  I  onut 
ihem  for  the  present. 

Tens,  1816.  1817.  1818.  1819.  1820. 

Bills  oat,  $2,134,690  2,495,260  2,680,477  2,464,057  2,614.734 
Specie,         1,260,210     1,577,453     1,129,598     1,198,889  1,280,852 

Teaxfl,  182L  1822.  182a  1824. 

Bills  oat,  $3,010,763  3,132,552  3,128,986  3,842,641 
Specie,  3,048,829  946,266         1,033,375  1,939,842 

H.  Second  period,  from  1825  to  1830,  six  years,  during  which  the 
specie  is  about  one  fourth  of  the  bills  not  on  interest.  In  1825,  biUs.hear' 
ing  iniereU  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  returns,  but  disappear 
again  in  1829. 


  lari^.  1828.  1827.  1828. 

BOU  not  on  interest,  $4,0'^1,411  4,549,814  4,936,442  4,884,538 

Bills  bearing  interest,    1/^,853  1,855,065  1,728,881  2,599,326 

To^  of  bills  oat,        ^994,264  6,404,879  6,665,323  7,483,864 

Spede,                  ^  1,038,986  1,323,820  1,466,261  1,144,645 

Yean,  1^  18S0. 

BUlaottti  $4,747,784  •  5,124,090 
Spede,  987,210  1,258,444 

nL  Third  period,  from  1881  to  1837,  daring  which  the  specie  was 
about  one  eighth  of  the  circulation,  and  the  vague  theory  "  was  fully 
tested,  blowing  up  the  experimenters  with  a  prodi^ous  explosion  in  May, 
1837. 

T«H8,  J8SI.  1833.  18SS. 

Bills  Otl^       $7,789,317  7,132,856         •  7,889,110 

£^fide,  919,959  902,805  922,309 
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7^  1634.  18S5.  3880.  188T. 

Bills  out,  $7,650,146  9,430,357  10,892,249  10,273,118 
SiMJcie,          1,160,296         1,136,444  1,455,230  1,517,984 

In  these  tables  we  have  the  full  history  of  the  Massachusetts  experi- 
ment to  ascertain  whether  banking  on  confidence  and  delusion  and 
moonshine^  is  not  vastly  safer  and  better  than  banking  on  gold  and  silver. 
One  would  think  the  result  conclusive ;  but  what  are  facts  to  whig^  prin- 
ciples ?  Have  they  not  always  been  opposite  to  each  other  ?  The  pre- 
vmling  opinion  in  State  street  still  is,  that  gold  is  a  silly  humbug,  and 
that  rags  and  moonshine  are  something  solid,  substantial,  durable,  — 
something  that  can  be  depended  upon.  The  whig  doctrine  in  this  house 
and  through  this  State  is,  that  it  is  both  foolish  and  wicked  not  to  have 
implicit  confidence  in  the  truth  of  promises  known  and  avowed  to  be 
false.  If  any  one  whispers  a  doubt,  the  whig  oracles  rave  like  a  Fyf,ho- 
ness  on  the  stool  of  inspiration  against  specie  humbugs,  and  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  the  "  sound  currency  "  of  promises  impossible  to  be 
performed.  A  bank  says  to  its  customer,  in  efi^ect,  I  promise  to  pay  you 
on  demand  so  many  dollars,  but  don't  be  fool  enough  to  imagine  you  will 
ever  touch  one  of  them ;  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  never  keep  my 
promises.  The  printed  and  written  contract  which  you  hold  in  your 
band  is  false ;  but  if  you  do  not,  in  all  times  and  places,  profess  to  believe 
it  is  true,  you  deserve  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  for  impairing  the  public 
confidence  in  my  ability  and  disposition  to  pay  what  I  can't  pay  if  I 
would,  and  what  I  wont  pay  if  I  could.  The  tables  show  us  the  precise 
gradations  by  which  the  banks  arrive  at  this  appropriate  and  final  con-^. 
summation  of  the  whig  policy  on  the  subject  of  the  currency. 

For  the  first  period  of  twenty-two  years,  the  banks  had  on  hand  specie-' 
equal  to  one  half  of  their  circulation ;  and  as  they  discounted  short  busi- 
ness paper  for  the  convenience  of  the  trading  community,  they  always 
had  it  in  their  power,  by  a  slight  curtailment,  to  command  resources^ 
safficient  to  redeem  all  their  bills  on  demand  in  specie,  as  fast  as  they 
could  possibly  be  sent  home  upon  them.  During  this  first  period,  there- 
fore, whatever  other  objections  might  be  urged  against  the  banks,  their 
bills  were,  generally  speaking,  sure  to  be  convertible  into  specie ;  thera- 
was  no  danger  of  a  very  general  failure. 

But  during  the  second  period,  while  the  circulation  on  demand  was 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  specie,  and  including  post  notes,  or  bills 
bearing  interest,  five  times,  and,  in  one  instance,  six  times,  the  amount 
of  the  specie,  the  practice  began  to  grow  up  of  organizing  banks  by  bor- 
rowers, instead  of  lenders,  and  of  making  long  loans  by  renewing  accom- 
modation notes  for  the  convenience  of  their  directors.  Their  resources 
were  much^ less  within  their  control;  and  there  was  a  possibility,  to  say- 
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the  least,  of  a  general  suspension  of  cash  payments,  if  war,  or  any  other 
national  calamity,  had  suddenly  shaken  the  public  confideuce  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  banks.  The  danger,  however,  was  not  so  imminent  as  to 
attract  the  immediate  attention  of  any  but  close  and  philosophic  observers. 
It  was  a  state  of  transition;  and  but  few  saw  where  it  would  end. 

The  banks  becoming  more  than  ever  before  instruments  of  speculation, 
there  was  a  strong  inducement  to  multiply  them  for  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate  wants  of  busing.  The  number  of  banks,  the  amount  of  their 
capital,  loans,  and  circulation,  increased  rapidly.  In  1815,  there  were 
25  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $11,462,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  their 
*  loans  was  $18,785,101.  In  1824,  there  were  37  banks  with  a  capital  of 
$12,857,850,  and  then:  loans  in  all,  $17,401,618.  Their  capital  had  been 
almost  stationary  for  nine  years,  and  their  loans  had  risen  only  about 
one  fourth.  Now  mark  the  rapid  increase  of  the  second  period,  at  least 
for  the  iSrst  five  years,  until  the  stagnation  of  1880. 

Ytm,            1825:  1826.  1837.  18^.  im. 

No.  of  banks,       41  55  60  61  66 

Cq>ital,        $14,535,000  16,649,996  18,269,750  19,337,800  20,420,000 

Loans,           21,973,961  23,617,660  24,271,031  27,073,978  28,590,896 

The  number  of  banks  had  doubled  since  1822,  in  only  seven  years; 
the  amount  of  capital  and  of  loans  had  almost  doubled  in  the  same  time. 

Ho.  of  benkf .  OapltaL  Loasis. 

In  1822,         33  #10,821,125  14,571,020 

1829,         66  20,420,000  28,590,896 

The  business  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  pass- 
ing  through  a  series  of  the  most  destructive  catastrophes.  The  sudden 
and  terrible  crash  of  the  autumn  of  1825,  the  prolonged  disasters  and 
the  settled  gloom  and  despondency  of  1828  and  1829,  are  associated  in 
our  memories  with  thp  banking  afid  speculating  spirit  of  that  period. 

The  third  period,  however,  in  which  the  specie  was  equal  to  one  eighth 
of  the  circuladon,  was  to  try  the  "  antried  experiment,"  and  sacrifice 
both  banks  and  people  to  the  "vague  theory"  of  Massachusetts  whig 
legislation.  The  untried  experiment  was  to  prove  how  far  the  bubble 
could  be  inflated  without  bursting.  The  vague  theory  was,  that  paper 
without  a  specie  basis  is  better  than  with  it.  Both  points  are  now  settled 
I  7  experience,  yet  the  exploded  paper  mills  are  dearer  than  ever  to  the 
Drillers  and  their  men. 

This  cheap  mode  of  coining  money  from  rags  was  too  captivating  a 
privilege  not  to  be  eagerly  sought  for  and  improved.  It  was  a  legalized 
ejBtesa  of  plunder  and  piracy,  whereby  the  privileged  order  levied  coa^ 
tribiitions  on  the  industrious,  and  appstopriated  theur  gains.  The  number 
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of  bank?)  their  capital,  and  tbeir  loans,  which  had  doubled  in  seven  years 
prior  to  1829,  doubled  agtun  in  seven  years  after  1830.  The  following 
is  their  progression  in  the  third  period  of  our  banking,  taking  the  year 
1880  as  a  point  of  depression  to  start  from. 


Teuf. 

1890. 

1881. 

1882.  . 

1888. 

Ko.  of  banks, 

63 

70  . 

83 

102 

Capital, 

$19,295,000 

21,439,800 

24,520,200 

28,236,250 

Loans, 

27,987,234 

36,040,760 

38,889,727 

45,261,008 

Tears, 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1687. 

No.  of  banks. 

103 

105 

117 

129 

Capital, 

$29,409,450 

30,410,000 

34,478,110 

38,280,000 

Iioaqs, 

47,200,477 

48,342,019 

56,643,171 

58,414,182 

In  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  banks,  the  amount  of  capital,  and  of 
l(>aD8,had  been  quadrupled,  or  thereabout.  This  immense  fabric  of 
credit  reposed  upon  a  very  narrow  basis.  While  the  specie  in  the  banks 
had  not  increased  for  twenty  years,  their  inflated  circulation  was  not  the 
only  dangerous  symptom  of  their  new  condition.  Owing  to  the  altered 
modeof  doing  business,  consequent  on  the  multiplication  of  banks,  the 
dq^sits  had  increased  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  the  circulation. 

Contrast  their  last  year's  returns,  in  this  respec^  with  those  of  ten, 
twen^,  or  thirty  years  ago. 


In  1807, 
.  1817, 
1827, 
1837, 


OiieuUtlon. 
$1,481,777 
2,495,260 
6,665,323 
10,273,118 


Bepodts. 
1,713,968 
3,520,793 
3,300,746 
14,059,448 


Spede. 

714,783 
1,577,453 
1,466,261 
1,517,984 


In  1807,  the  specie  is  to  the  aggregate  of  circulation  and  deposits,  as  one 
to  three ;  in  1817,  as  one  to  four ;  in  1827,  as  one  to  seven ;  and  in  1837; 
as  one  to  sixteen ;  yet  people  are  astonished  at  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  as  if  something  oiit  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things  had  be- 
Men  them. 

To  show  more  fully  the  progress  of  the  deposits,  I  will  state  them  for 
each  period.   Deposits  on  interest  are  reckoned  with  those  not  on  inter* 
.  eat,  and  indeed  they  are  more  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  a  bank, 
tempting  it  more  insidiously  to  its  ruin. 


In  1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
180C, 


(Hmiltition. 
$1,565,189 
1,695,301 
1,553,824 
1,613,684 


DepoAia. 

1,522,271 

1,122,119 

1,021,229 

2,036,490 


8pede. 
1,079,928 
977,902 
847,998 
959,394 


•  Take  also  the  last  years  of  the  same  period. 
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In  1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 


dnolatlon. 
$2,680,477 
2,464,057 
2,614,734 
3,010,762 
3,132,552 
3,128,986 
3,843,641 


Dcpodte. 

2,905,797 
^  2,574,346 
3,176,003 
5,448,608 
3,235,828 
3,122,058 
5,238,644 


Speefe. 

1,129,598 
1,198,889 
1,280,852 
3,048,829 
946,266 
1,033,375 
1,939,842 


Dtsring  the  second  period  of  six  years,  from  1825  to  1830,  inclusive, 
deposits  averaged  considerably  kss  than  the  crrculation,  which  I  have 
ahready  stud  was  four  of  paper  to  one  of  specie. 

Bat  daring  the  third  period,  from  1831  to  1837,  while  the  whig  "  vague 
theory'*  of  banking  was  carried  to  its  fall  length,  the  deposits  averaged 
^nsiderably  more  than  the  circulation,  which  I  have  already  siud  was 
eight  of  paper  to  one  of  specie.  Look  more  particularly  at  the  sudden 
4md  alanning  increase  of  deposits  in  this  third  period,  taking  the  year 
1880,  as  a  sample  of  the  second  period,  for  a  point  of  departure. 


In  1830, 

1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1^, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 


Obcolatloa. 
$5,124,090 
7,739,317 
7,122,856 
7,889,110 
7,650,146 
9,430,357 
10,892,249 
10,278,118 


Depodta. 
6,379,825 
8,952,913 
9,207,556 
11,666,123 
13,308,058 
10,921,700 
15,262,445 
14,059,448 


8peoS«. 
1,258,444 
919,959 
902,205 
922,309 
1,160,296 
1,136,444 
1,455,230 
1,517,984 


These  facts  are  pregnant  with  instruction  for  all  future  experimental 
"baiikers.  Let  us  measure  the  approach  of  danger  with  still  greater  pre* 
idsion.   The  proportion  of  the  aggregate  of  circulation  and  deposits  to 
specie  was, 


In  1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 


nine  to 
eighteen 
eigbiisen 
twenty*one 


one. 


In  1834,  as  eighteen  to  one. 

1835,  eighteen  " 

1886,  eighteen  " 

1837,  sixteen  " 


It  seems,  then,  that  the  approach  of  the  danger  was  not  gradual,  but 
sudden.  It  was  ff^tened  on  the  banks  between  June,  1830,  and  October, 
1831.  During  the  whole  period  from  1825  to  1830,  the  proportion  of 
specie  liabilities  to  specie,  had  been  about  seven  to  one.  In  1830,  they 
were  nine  to  one,  and  in  1831,  they  rose  suddenly,  and  at  a  single  bound, 
to  the  perilous  disproportion  of  eighteen  to  one ;  at  or  near  which  point 
they  continued,  through  all  vicissitudes  of  busmess,  until  the  explosion. 
The  banks,  which,  as  a  whole,  were  safe  down  to  1824,  were  in  a  very 
precarious  condition  from  1825  to  1830 ;  but  in  1831  it  became,  and  for 
six  years  continued  to  be,  perfectly  certain  that  a  universal  refusal  to 
pay  their' bills  and  deposits  must  be  the  e^ect  of  the  first  serious  run  on 
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them  for  specie.  Of  this  they  "were  forewarned,  again  and  again,  but 
they  laughed  at  counsel,  and  persisted  in  trying  the  before  "  untried  ex- 
periment," until  they  had  sacrificed  to  a  "  vague  theory"  the  honor  and 
credit  of  our  old  institutions.  Let  them  not  now  basely  attempt  to  shuffle 
off  the  tesponsibility  of  their  own  unwise  policy,  and  to  throw  it  on  the 
Bhoolders  of  those  who  never  ceased  to  remonstrate  in  loud,  and  earnest, 
and  indignant  tones,  against  their  insane  temerity,  and  its  inevitable, 
wretched  issue. 

This  review  of  the  course  of  Massachusetts  banking  enables  us  to 
decide  with  certainty  upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  imputation  cast' 
by  the  report  upon  the  general  government,  which,  it  is  asserted,  crip- 
pled cur  banks  as  to  their  means,  or  tempted  them  to  their  destruction. 

To  what  acts  of  the  general  government  can  this  charge  refer  ?  I 
suppose  th^  bank  veto,  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  the  specie  cir- 
cular, are  the  three  acts  of  which  the  dominant  party  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  to  which,  by  a  vague  theory,  they  ascribe  the  derangement 
/>f  the  currency.  Neither  of  these  acts  produced  an  effect  on  our  banks 
Sufficient  to  be  perceptible  in  the  returns. 

I  President  Jackson  vetoed  the  bill  for  the  recharter  of  the  United 
sfctates  Bank,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1832.  The  bank  had  out  a  low  of 
Bwout  seventy  millions,  and  the  danger  apprehended  was,  that  in  calling. 
\jm  this  loan,  it  would  compel  all  other  banks  to  curtail  their  loans  and. 
circulation,  and,  by  settling  balances  with  them,  deprive  them  of  their 
mpecie.  No  doubt  this  fear  somewhat  checked  the  tendency  to  expan- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  banks,  and  the  disposition  to  embark  in  the  busi- 
fness  of  banking,  but  it  could  not  entirely  repress  the  tendency.  The 
capital,  loans,  and  circulation,  all  increased  during  the  next  year,  in  spite 
of  the  check  experienced  from  the  alarm  the  veto  occasioned. 

Capital.  XioaoB..  OkenUtkm..  Specie.. 

In  1832,      $24,520,200         38,889,727  7,122,856  902,205 

1833,       28,236,350         45,261,008  7,889,110  922,309 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  from  the  conduct  of  the  banks  imme- 
diately after  the  veto,  that  that  act  of  the  .general  government  had 
"crippled  them  as  to  their  m>  s."  On  the  contrary,  their  means  were 
increased,  and  they  made  an  increased  use  of  them.  Nor  "  did  it  tempt 
them  to  their  destruction,"  for  it  put  them  upon  their  guard;  if  it  had 
any  effect,  it  was  to  make  them  cautious,  ibr  all  their  friends  predicted 
ruin  to  banks  and  banking.  Mr.  Webster  declared  that  the  blow  would 
be  one  '<of  tremendous  force  and  frightful  consequences,"  and  such  was 
the  professed  belief  of  the  whole  bank  party.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be 
pretended  that  this  blow  was  a  temptation. 
The  removal  of  the  deposits  commenced  on  the  first  of  October, 

55* 
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188i.  IMd  Uus  act  crippk  them  of  their  meaos?  It  placed  tit  the  ^ 
poaal  of  a  few  of  their  number,  !&rge  sums  of  money,  for  about  three 
jeaxa,  which,  if  prudently  managed,  would  have  been  &  hooa  of  great 
value,  and  which  exdted  great  mvf  and  jealousy  in  all  the  other  banks. 
This  enabled  them  to  counteract  the  pressure  by  which  the  United 
States  Bank  was  crippling  them  of  their  means.  In  August,  1883,  Uie 
bank  began  to  contract,  and  in  six  months  its  curtdtlment,  in  Boston 
alooe,  amounted  to  four  millions  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  By 
this  fieroe  warfare  of  that  powerful  institutiim  upon  the  banks,  the  car> 
seney,  and  the  people,  it  crippled  them  of  their  means,  so  far  as  to  pre- 
doee  a  very  slight  falling  off  in  the  circnladon ;  but  the  government 
sustained  them,  so  that  they  not  only  increiased  their  loans  under  the 
pressure  but  in  seven  months  added  twenty>five  per  cent,  to  their  stock 
•of  specie.  The  change  in  their  condition  from  October,  1833,  the  date 
>of  the  removal  of  the  depmits,  to  May,  188^  the  lapt  days  of  the  ' 
^aino,  was  as  follows :  —  ' 

0>9lt8L  JmoB,  CbetiiXkm.  Spesle. 

October,  1833,  $S8,SS6,S50  45,261,008  7,889,110  922,309 
May,      1834,        39,409,450       47,200,477        7,650,146  1,160,896 

CSonsider  this  statement  carefully,  and  make  what  estimate  you  please 
for  the  efiect  of  the  "elenting  cruelty  with  which  the  mammoth  bank 
4ipplied  the  torture,  a  .  yon  must  allow,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
%old  movemqpt  of  the  government  was  of  immense  benefit,  both  to  the 
banks,  and  to  the  trading  community.  By  virtue  of  this  relief,  the 
total  diminction  of  bank  accommodations  to  the  citizens  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, was  less  than  One  half  the  actual  curtailment  by  the  United 
States  Bank  in  Boston.  Yet  those  who  suffered  under  this  curtailment, 
in  the  midst  of  their  agony,  with  signal  wisdom  and  gratitude,  blessed 
Biddle,  their  tormentor,  oa^    rsed  the  government,  their  preserver. 

The  effect  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  depodts,  in  popular 
•declamation,  by  the  panic  makers  in  Congress  and  out,  was,  that  it  made 
money  so  scarce,  that  it  could  not  be  had  on  the  best  of  credit.  Tbe 
stated  increase  of  loans  shows  this  to  be  false,  but  the  amount  of  depos- 
its on  hand  shows  the  fakehood  of  the  charge  in  a  more  glaring 
jnanner.  From  1825  to  1880  the  deposits  averaged  less  than  four 
millions.  After  that  they  increased  rapidly.  In  1832  they  were  larger 
than  they  ever  had  been  before.  Let  us  see  whether  the  veto,  or  the 
^removal,  diminished  them. 

Bepodte. 

In  1832,  $9,207,565 

1833,  11,666,133 

1834,  13,308,058 

The  pasi&^mbienQed  in  September  and  ended  in  June.  Here,  then,  we 
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liftve  the  tbat  s  month  after  the  setting  in  of  the  panic,  there  were 
eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  month  before  its  departare, 
more  than  thirteen  millions,  Ijing  idle  in  t^e  vaults  of  the  banks,  which 
the  owners  had  no  occasion  to  use,  either  in  their  own  business,  or  ia 
safe  loans  to  individuals.  There  was  plenty  of  money  on  hand  then^ 
owned  by  those  who  had  no  use  for  it ;  and  if  those  who  wanted  could 
sot  borrow  it,  because  their  credit  was  shaken  by  a  false  alarm,  for  all 
fiueh  distress,  let  them  thank  Messrs.  Biddle,  Clay,  McDuffie>  Webster, 
and  other  industrious  manufacturers  of  groundless  panic,  who  spared  no 
psuDS  to  ruin  them. 

The  deposits  at  that  time  were  largely  on  interest.  It  is  worth  our 
while  to  notice,  therefore,  that  the  deposites  not  on  interest  increased 
after  the  veto  and  the  removal.  They  were  in 

1832,  $2,938,970  1835,  5,422,266 

1833,  3,716,182  1836,  8,784,516 

1834,  4,910,053  1837,  8,467,198 

Thus  continuing  at  this  high  point,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of 
all  the  government  deposits  from  the  pet  banks,  except  some  small 
balances. 

The  removal  of  the  deposits  in  1833  did  not,  then,  cripple  the  banks 
as  to  their  means;  did  it  tempt  them  to  their  destruction?  Certainly 
not  as  a  whole,  for  their  condition  immediately  became  more  safe,  as 
shown  by  the  aggregate  returns.  In  1833,  at  the  time  of  the  removd, 
the  proportion  of  circulation  and  deposits  to  specie  was  as  twenty-one 
to  one ;  but  in  May,  1834,  it  was  only  eighteen  to  one,  and  did  not 
rise  higher  until  the  suspension  of  cash  payments.  As  a  whole,  they 
were  not  quite  so  unguarded  after  the  removal  as  before. 

K  the  removal  of  the  deposits  tempted  either  city  or  country  banks 
to  put  out  a  circulation  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  redeem,  it  must 
have  had  this  effect  on  the  city  banks.  What  change,  then,  took  place 
in  this  respect  in  October,  1833,  and  afterwards?  The  specie  basis  in 
the  city  banks,  which  was  reduced  very  low  in  the  sudden  change  in  the 
state  of  our  banks  which  took  place  in  1881,  suddenly  improved  at  the 
time  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  has  continued  down  to  this 
day  to  be  rather  more  respectable  than  it  had  been  for  two  years  before 
that  act.  The  city  banks  had, 

Obetslttten.  fipeete.  Proportion. 

In  1830  $2,1711,417  910,390  Aboa);  2  and  1-4  to  1 

1831  3,464,276  678,008  "6  to  1 

1832  8,060,129  596,381  "     5  and  1-6  to  1 

1833  2,823,617  647,618  "     4  and  1-2  to  1 

1834  2,934,451  876,332  "     3  and  1-3  to  1 

1835  3,896,584  861,842  "4  to  I 

1836  4,260,943  1,155,853  "     3  and  2^  to  1 
;    1837  4,386y4H  1,129^943  '*  3aad64tol 
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The  olrcalation  of.tba  Boston  baoksj  therefore,  never  rested  on  so 
fitonder  a  spiecie  basis  as  in  1881,  the  year  before  the  veto. 

The  country  banks  were  not  affected  at  all  by  the  removal  of  the 
deposits ;  let  ns  see  how  their  proportion  of  specie  compares  with  the 
city  banks,  which  were  influenced  by  that  act. 

From  1803  to  1824  indasive,  the  ^rst  period  in  our  bank  returns,  the 
circulation  of  the  country  banks  averaged  a  little  less  than  two  dollirs 
in  paper  for  every  dollar  in  specie  in  their  vaults.  The  last  year  in  the 
period,  1824,  gives  circuhition,  $2,046,041 ;  specie,  $820,014;  which  is 
in  the  proportion  of  two  and  a  half  to  one. 

From  1825  to  1830,  the  second  period,  Ihe  country  banks  bad  about 
six  dollars  of  paper  in  circulation  for  one  in  specie  in  their  vaults.  The 
last  year  of  the  period,  1880,  gives,  drculation,  $2,952,673;  specie, 
$348,053 ;  eight  and  a  half  to  one. 

In  the  third  period,  the  country  banks  threw  themselves  entirely  into 
the  power  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  so  that  when  the  bank  stopped  payment 
they  must  stop  also.  It  was  not  the  veto,  or  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits, that  caused  them  to  do  this.  It  was  wholly  a  Massachusetts 
poUcj,  The  contrast  between  their  former  and  their  present  state  is 
very  sti^ing. 

From  1803  to  1824  they  averaged  one  dollar  and  ninety-two  cents 
for  every  dollfur  of  specie. 
From  1825  to  1830,  sis  dollars  for  one.  ' 

CiTcalatkm.  Sped*.  Vtopota<m, 

In  1831  $4,275,042  341,951  12  and  1-2  to  1 

1832  4,062,727  805,823  13  to  1 

1833  5,065,493  274,691  18  to  1 

1834  4,715,695  283,963  17  to  1 
1836  6,033,773  274,601  22  to  1 
1636  6,631,301  299,377  22  and  1-6  to  1 

To  see  bow  impossible  it  was  that  these  banks  should  redeem  their 
obligations,  compare  the  aggregate  of  the  circulatioi^  and  deposits  with 
their  specie  for  two  years  before  the  suspension. 

In  1835,  tho  proportion  was  thirty-one  to  one.  In  1836,  the  propor- 
tion was  thirty-four  to  one. 

Ba^^H  in  such  a  situation  must  necessarily  be  stopped  by  the  first 
commt. ':ial  revulsion.  If  it  be  said,  no  commercial  revnision  ever 
stopped  them  before  the  last,  this  answer  is  perfectly  plfun ;  never  before 
were  they  found  in  such  a  situation.  They  knew  so  well  that  they 
could  not  pay,  that  they  cried,  Hal  before  they  were  askedj  How  dif- 
ferent was  their  conduct  in  1814 1 

Last  May  the  hundred  and  twenty-nine  banks  were  Kke  a  row  of 
bricks  standing  (m  end,  near  enough  each  to  strike  the  next  in  its  faD. 
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Knock  down  the  Suffolk,  and  you  knock  down  all  the  rest..  Was  this 
arrangement,  tempting  them  to  their  destruction,  an  act  of  the  general 
government? 

Besides  the  veto,  and  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  there  is  hct  one 
other  act  of  the  general  government,  which  the  authors  of  this  report,  or 
the  majority  of  this  house,  would  incUne  to  put  forward  as  having 
crippled  the.hanks  of  their  means,  or  tempted  them  to  their  destruction; 
^d  that  last,  as  our  whig,  orators  style  it,  worst  act,  was  the  specie 
circular  of  July,  1836,.  which  forbade  the  receipt  of  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  at  the  land  offices.  This,  it  is  said,  withdrew  specie  from  the 
Atlantic  cities  to  pay  for  land  in  the  west,  and  so  crippled  our  banks.  If 
any  such  effect  happened  in  Massachusetts,  the  returns  will  show  it  in  a 
diminution  of  specie,  or  of  deposits,  which  were  then  specie  funds. 
Both  increased.  » 

I>epodts.  Spede. 
In  May,         1835,  $10,921,700  1,136,444 

September,  1836,  15,262,445  l,455j280 

.  ..So  vast  an  increase  of  deposits  was  never  before  known,  and  the 
increase  of  specie  was  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  carrying  it  higher  than  it 
had  been  since  1827.  Neither  deposits  nor  specie  have  since  fallen  so 
low.  as  they  were  before  the  specie  circular  was  issued.  They  stood,  in 
September,  1837,  deposits,  $14,059,448 ;  specie,  $1,517,984. 

The  deposits  being  higher  than  they  ever  were,  except  in  1836,  and 
&e  specie  higher  than  it  had  been  since  1624.  In  February,  1838,  t!xe 
specie  was  $1,701,460. 

If,  then,  the  legislation  or  action  of  the  general  government  brought 
our  banks  into  their  present  deplorable  condition,  it  must  have  been  by 
the  influence  of  other  acts  than  those  complained  of  on  this  floor  almost 
every  day  of  this  session.  v. 

If  acts  of , the  general  government  produced  the  changes  in  the  cipndi- 
tion  of  our  banks,  those  acts  must,  of  course,  have  preceded  the  changes. 
The  date  of  the  first  important  change  in  their  condition  was  the  year 
1825  i  and  it  was  on  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  that  a  whig  fuUninistration 
began  to  be  organized.  Was  the  fact,  that  the  whig  party  were  in  power, 
the  cause  that,  while  for  twenl^-two  years  previous  to  that  4tli  of  March, 
tbe  specie  in  our  banks  had  averaged  more  than  half  the  circulation,  it 
has  ever  since  averaged  less  than  one  fourth  of  their  circulation  ?  This 
would  seem  to, be  a  much  fairer  inference  than  charging  that  deplorablo 
phange  which  occurred  in  1831  to  the^ccoont  of  the  bank -veto  in  1832, 
or  of  ;the  removal  of  the  deposits  in  1833,  or  of  the  specie  circular  in 
1836;  which  are  the  three  whig  reasons  for  the  derangement  into  whidi 
the  banks  fell, in  1831,  and  £rom  vfhich  they  have  not  yet  recovered. 
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Bat  in  QAndor  and  justice  I  mast  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  election 
and  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  produced  the  derangement  of  the 
Massachusetts  banks  in  1825,  an4  the  next  five  years.  Its  causes  were 
partly  foreign,  partly  domestic 

in  England,  that  was  the  point,  in  the  periodical  fluctuation  of  business, 
for  a  great  inflation,  pveraction,  and  speculation,  with  corresponding 
high  prices.  This  tendency  was  heightened  by  certain  operations  at  the 
Sapk  of  England,  and  by  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  state  of  trade, 
gjenerally  known,  and  therefore  not  necessary  to  be  repeated  here. 

The  prodigious  overaction  of  1825  raised  the  price  of  cotton,  and 
American  exports,  as  well  as  all  other  prices,  in  a  ratio  quite  sufficient, 
indepoadently  of  all  other,  causes,  to  impairt  a  fearful  impulse  to  specula- 
tion here.  This  impulse,  exactly  coincided  with  the  periodical  fluctuation 
in  the  United  States,  which,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  influence,  tended 
to  over-trading  in  1825.  It  was  heightened  by  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  of  all  the  lesser  banks  of  other  States,  stimulated  by 
ih^  disturbing  power  of  the  great  relator,  as  it  was  falsely  called. 

The<€nlyact  of  the  general  government  which  had  any  important 
bluing  to  foment  the  mischiefs  of  the  time,  wjos  not  under  Mr,  Adams's, 
bat  Mr.  Monroe's  administration.  It  was  the  tariff  of  1824.  -  That  act, 
d|rove  the  manafacturing  interests  into  sudden  and  premature  overaction. 
It  also  impelled  the  merchEmts  to  over-trade  by  the  credit  it  gave  them 
the  enormous  amount  of  duties  payable  on  time,  idl  of  which,  while 
their  bonds  were  pending,  became  an  available  capital  in  their  hands, 
the  goods  imported  being,  in  the  meantime,  salable  at  high  prices.  By 
ihe  promise  of  an  immense  and  unprecedented  influx  of  deposits  as 
the  duties  should  be  paid,  it  urged  the  United  States  Bank,  which  needed 
the  check-rein,  and  not  the  spur,  to  enlarge  its  discounts  and  circulation, 
thereby  stimulating  all  other  banks  in  the  same  <»reer. 

From  all  these  causes  ensued  that  unparalleled  augmentation  of  trade, 
with  disteinpered  and  preternatural  energy  in  all  its  branches,  which 
marked  the  crisis  of  1825.  Speculation  raged,  banks  over-issued,  cor- 
rencry  depreciated,  prices  mounted  with  insane  rapidity,  each  of  these 
disorders  reactmg  upon,  apd  inflaming  the  violence  of  the  other,  so  that 
the  year  1825  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  commerce,  for 
the  mad  and  reckless  fury  with  which  over^-trading  hurried  to  its  height, 
and  for  the  disastrous  prosttation  and  dismal  ruin  which  resulted  as 
the  natural  consequence  and  necessary  penalty  of  such  excesses. 

That  at  siich  a  time  the  banki 'of  Massachusetts  shouli  have  beea 
driven  from  their  propriety,  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  seeing  State  legis- 
la^n^  had  provided  neither  check  nor  safeguard,  but  left  them  exposed 
ssSi^  fully  suscieptible  to  every  malign  ihfluence.  Kor  is  there  any  occa- 
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sion  to  wonder  that  they  have  not  since  returned  to  their  ancient,  safe, 
.{tnd  cautious  mode  of  business.  We  have  offered  them  no  inducement 
to  tetum.  We  have  suffered  over-banking  to  be  more  profitable  to  them 
than  banking  prudently.  Acting  on  the  known  principles  of  human  na- 
ture our  State  legislation  has  encouraged  them  to  plunge  into  all  the 
abominations  that  have  lately  been  developed ;  and  we  have  always  Re- 
fused, and  now  refuse,  to  impose  any,  even  the  slightest  restriction,  on 
their  downward  tendencies.  The  second  great  change  in  the  condition 
of  our  banks,  wliich  took  place  in  1831,  was  also,  in  some  degree, 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  general  government  There  were 
two  acts  which  had  an  .  important  influence  on  it,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  coimection  with  these 
two. 

The  first  was  the  tariff  of  1828;  "the  bill  of  abominations,'*  as  it 
was  so  justly  styled.  This  tariff  held  out  to  the  manufacturer  the 
promise  of  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  which,  though  it  could  not 
prevent  the  failures  of  the  factories  in  1828  and  1829,  finally  overcame 
the  stagnation  of  1830,  and  engendered  innumerable  speculations  in 
1831.  This  tariff  took,  for  the  share  of  the  government,  about  half  the 
total  value  of  the  imports.  The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected;  much  capital  employed  in  commerce  was  forcibly  expelled 
from  its  former  channels,  some  branches  of  trade  being  entirely  ruiiled, 
80  that,  in  1830,  the  imports  were  reduced  to  about  seventy  millions. 
In  1831,  trade  recovered ;  and  in  that  year,  and  the  next,  the  imports 
averaged  one  hundred  and  two  millions  of  dollars,— -an  advance  of 
nearly  50  per  cent,  from  1830. 

Of  those  tempted  by  the  tariff  to  embark  in  the  manufacturing  spec- 
nlatibos,  many  had  little  capitaL  These  desired  to  be  borrowers,  and 
for  that  purpose  got  up  banks,  of  which  they  became  directors,  and  ac- 
commodated themselves  with  long  loans.  ^  this  year,  1831,  and  among 
this  dass  of  adventurers,  grew  up  the  practice  of  a  minority  of  the  di- 
rectors, and,  finally,  the  president  and  cashier,  transacting  the  business 
of  the  bank.  Our  State  legislation  applied  no  check  to  these  abuses, 
but  encouraged  them,  by  granting  the  petitions  of  borrowers  for  acta  of 
incorporation  to  bank  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  the  public  We  n:ow  be- 
hold the  results. 

The  other  cause  of  the  fatal  expansion  of  1831,  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  general  government,  was  the  report  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  mean% 
tbough  their  chairman,  Mr.  McDuffie,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1830.  This 
i&l^t  contained  a  high-wrought  eulogy  upon  the  bank,  and  a  labored 
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and  :  ery  able  argoment  to  sliow  the  expediency  and  niecessity  of  con- 
tinamg  the  institution  in  existence  with  all  its  privileges.  The  discaa- 
sions  which  followed  that  ^report,  and  the  favor  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, both  in  congress  and  out  of  it,  produced  a  general,  and  in 
New  England  an  almost  universal  belief,  that  the  bank  would  be  re« 
chartered. 

This  belief  was  not  shaken  by  the  president's  message  to  congress,  in 
December,  1830,  for  the  sentiments  of  that  congress  were  well  known, 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  executive  was  upon  this  point  in  a  minor- 
ity,  which  the  banking  and  speculating  interest  firmly  believed  would  be 
rttill  farther  reduced  at  the  next  election.  No  doubt  of  the  recharter 
was  entertained  in  Massachusetts,  among  the  bank  party,  until  after  the 
xtvc^sage  of  the  6th  of  December,  1831 ;  and  even  then  the  doubt  was 
jet  J  slight,  for  the  executive  was  still  in  a  minority  in  congress,  the 
rs  judged  that  either  he  would  not  veto,  or,  that  if  he  did, 
•whhh  i,v  ;iy  rather  hoped  than  feared,  they  were  secure  of  defeating  his 
reeic;*5>  i  '  ^ind  seating  in  his  place  &  candidate,  who,  owing  office  to  the 
'hml-  >^  bound  to  her  interest.   It  was  not  until  after  the  veto 

t!\'  ?  ?  .i  in  Massachusetts  became  seriously  alarmed,  nor  until 

ri'^si         :  osidential  election  that  they  began  to  apprehend  thali  the  bank 

From  Jiiae,  1830,  to  October,  1831,  thens  prevailed,  therefore,  the 
most  uudonbting  confidence  among  our  banking  interest,  that  the  great 
bank  would  be  rechartered.  During  this  time  our  bank  capital  increased 
in  as  rapid  a  ratio  as  it  has  done  since;  its  inflation  and  insecurity,  in 
every  particular  of  its  condition,  increased  with  vastly  more  alarming 
xitpidity.  Weigh  well  the  proof,  for  this  fact  brands  as  the  basest  false- 
hood the  a&sertion  so  many  millions  of  times  repeated,  generally  by 
those  who  do  not  know  it  to  be  false,  that  the  veto  was  the  cause  of  an 
unprecedented  increase  of  bank  capital,  and  of  the  inflation  and  insecu- 
rity of  our  banks. 

From  1824  to  182d,  our  bank  capital  increased  from  $12,857,350  to 
$29,420,000,  which  is  58  per  cent,  in  five  years  of  whig  legislation. 

From  1832  to  1837,  our  bank  capital  increased  from  $24,520,200  to 
$88,280,000,  which  is  66  per  cent,,  in  five  years  after  the  veto. 

In  1831,  the  increase  ytaa  from  $19,295,000  to  $21,489,800,  which  is 
a  fraction  over  11  per  cent.  Had  the  annual  increase  during  the  five 
years  after  the  veto  been  at  the  same  ratio,  K  would  h&ye  given  an 
aggregate  increase  of  about  70  per  cent. 

In  1832,  the  increase  was  from  $21^439,800  to  $24,520,200,  which  is 
about  14  and  1>8  per  cent.  If  tb«  ammal  incretue  for  the  five  yeara 
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a(k?.'  tbe  veto  bad  been  at  tbis  rate,  H  would  bave  giren  an  aggregate 
increase  of  about  95  per  cent.,  for  a  given  annual  increase  of  course  ac~ 
ORuaulates  Uke  compound  ipi^rest. 

So  far,  tberefore,  was  tbe  veto  from  occasioning  tbe  increase  of  capital, 
ttiat  since  tbat  act  tbe  increase  has  slackened  its  pace  every  year  except 
the  year  of  the  first  alarm,  when  one  would  have  thought  tbe  blow  of 
"  tremendous  force  and  frightful  consequences,"  might  have  stopped  ibe 
increase  of  banking.  But  every  year  since  the  removal  of  tbe  deposits 
the  increase  has  been  much  less  rapid. 

In  1831,  it  w&s  11  per  cent. ;  in  1832, 14  1-8  per  cent  before  the 
veto;  in  1833, 15  per  cent,  before  the  removal;  in  1834,  4  per  cent, 
after  the  veto  and  removal ;  in  1835,  3  1-3  per  cent  afler  tbe  veto  and 
removal;  in  1836,  IS  per  cent,  before  the  drcular;  in  1837,  11  per 
cent,  after  the  circular. 

Yet  with  these  returns  in  their  bands,  gentlemen  rise  in  this  house 
every  day,  and  gravely  tell  us  that  tbe  sudden  increase  of  bank  capital 
in  this  State  was  the  effect  of  the  joint  action  of  the  bank  veto,  and  of 
the  removal  of  the  deposits!  An  assertion  just  as  opposite  to  truth  as 
whig  doctrines  generally  are. 

But  the  inflation  and  insecurity  of  tbe  backs  are  of  more  consequeoce 
to  the  public  th^m  the  mere  increase  of  capital ;  and  this  year,  (1831,) 
when  the  United  States  Bank  stood  strong  and  confident,  was  the  very 
year  in  which  the  banks  were  tempted  towards  their  destracUon,  wiUi 
downward  progress  unequalled  before  or  since,  so  fast  and  so  far  that 
ibey  have  never  recovered. 

In  1831  the  loans  increased  from  $27,987,234  to  $36,040,760,  which 
is  28  and  2-3  per  cent.  The  same  rate  of  increase  from  1832  to  1837, 
would  have  <»nied  the  loan  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil> 
lions,  instead  of  58,414,182,  as  it  was  by  last  year's  returns. 
.  The  deposits  not  on  interest  increased,  in  1831,  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  ratio  that  they  did  for  tbe  five  years  after  the  veto ;  but  the  de- 
posits bearing  interest  increased  in  tbe  raUo  of  60  per  cent,  which  an- 
nual rate,  every  year  from  1832,  would  have  carried  them  twelve  times 
^eir  actual  amount  in  1837.  But  instead  of  advancing  at  this  rate, 
they  have  avera^^ed,  for  the  last  three  years,  about  the  tame  mm  as  in 
1832. 

>  The  circulation  in  1831  increased  81  per  cent;  this  raUo  every  year 
to  1837,  starting  from  the  diminished  circulation  of  Angsst,  1832,  wooid 
give  nearly  three  tunes  its  actual  amount 

The  specie  In  1881  fell  feom  $1,258,444  to  $919,959,  26  per  cent 
«ld  afraQUoQ,  ^^  H  it  lmdfaUen  every  year     the  acipe  ratey  itwooy 
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liBv^i  l^een  Aboat  $200,000  ia  1837^  instead  of  $1,51?,9S4,  the  acttua 
-aeTiCimt.. 

Had  ihe  circulation  increased,  and  the  specie  diminisbed,  as  rapidljr 
ffiB,-^.  the  veto^  as  ^ey  did  in  1881,  the  specie  would  have  been  to  the 
^^p&r  as  one  totme  handred.and  thir^,  instead  of  one  to  mx  and  two* 
iiiiif^  In  1837.  , 

This  es^ansion  of  1881,  which  whiga  seem  to  forget,  was  not  odly 
stimolated  by  ihe  t&riff  i£  1828  and  Mr.  DaMe's  report  of  1830,  but 
directly  by  the  United  States  Bank.  In  that  report  we  read,  that "  upon 
the  sonadest  principles  of  banking,  the  very  ample  resources  of  the  in- 
atitntion  n^o^ld  jusUfy  the  directors  in  granting  accommodations  to  a 
macfa  greater  extent  than  they  have  yet  done;  and  though  they  have 
increased  th6  oirculatioik  of  their  paper  from  four  and  a  half  to  fourteen 
millions,  since  January,  1823,  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  increase 
it  atiU  farther  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange^  and  other  business 

i  They  soon  begun  this  increase,  i^d  in  1831,  enlarged  their  loans  abotit 
twen^  millions,*— an  advance  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  a  single  year 
<m  their  former  amount.  From  October,.  1830,  to  April,  1832,  it  ex> 
{Ntttdsd  itself  within  a  fraction  of  thirty  millions,  till  its  loans  Exceeded 
Iwvent^.  millions,  of  coarse  stimulating  all  other  bank?  to  overadaoo. 
3%ere  Is  no  need  to  look  iurUier  for  causes  of  the  sudden  inflation  of  oor 
toiks  the  year  previoug  to  the  veto. 
-There  was  another  act  of  the  general  government  which  did  much  to 
bnng  about  the  suspension  of  specie  payments ;  the  distribution  act 
Jdne  28d,  1836^  forced  upon  the  govemnient  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
lirli^  who  hoped,  with  the  plunder  of  the  trelasury,  to  buy  votes  at  the 
£dl  doctionts.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  but  the  distr^tioa  fully 
answered  their  expectations  in  another  point  of  view :  it  deianged  mcxaf- 
ably  tiw  ckcula^n  and  business  of  the  country.  In  August,  1833,  the 
public  depouts  in  the  United  States  Bank  amouttted  to  about  seven  mil- 
lions and  fflz  hundred  thousand  dollars :  in  December^  of  the  same  year, 
they  were  diminbhea  to  about  fiKre  millions  one  hundred  thousand  doi" 
krs.  During  pari  of  the  iatemediate  time  the  amount  was  increasing 
instead  of  dimiaishing.  What  was  witldield  was  deposited  in  other 
banks  in  the  same  dUes,  where  it  was  loaned  on  quite  as  liberal  terms, 
to  saj-tibe  lens&i.  Yetrevery  whig ntcMieiamais  in  the  country  is  pledged  to 
ihe  «pittsott«  tfa^  this  removiil  «if  less  than  i^o  and  a  hdf  millions,  in 
more  than  four  months,  by  an '0|)eratit»i  «srefa%  cdaducted,  from  ooe 
jj^e  of  the  street  to  the  othd^,:waa  sufSdent  to  oonvulsQ  tixe  whole  c6m<> 
mesea  lif  tiie  mtisn,  to  baakropt  teas  of  thousands,  abd  to  overwhahsi 


ia  oae  oommcm  nun  tke  indnstiy  and  enterprise  of  these  IMte«l  States^ 
It  will  be  recollected;  that  it  was  in  August  that  the  great  bask  begaa  to. 
otmtract,  and  in  December  that  those  terrible  panic  orations  were  fulmi'- 
sfited  ^fioin  the  capitol,  to  spread  desolation  thirough  the  land,  if  panic 
break  down  credit,  and  if  the  ai;inihilatlon  of  credit  conld  he  m 
j^sastcoos  as  they  proclaimed  the  gentle  touch  it  had  received  had  been 
almadf .  If  those  gentlemen  believed  their  repeated  declarations,  and 
if  they  were  not  idiots,  tb  ij  mnat  have  intended,  when  tkej.voted  for 
t&e  distribution  bill,  to  produce  calamities  tenfold  greater  than  those  they 
aitributed  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  The  distribution  btU  removed 
^ghteen  millions  of  dollars  from  the  United  States  treasury,  in  aboni 
ihE«e  months,  ^  not  a  half  million  in  a  month,  vmd  gradaally,  across  tbo 
stieet,  but  nine  millions  in  little  more  than  one  month,  and  nine  miltions 
more  at  once,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  much  of  it  to  be  carried  thon^ 
^  sands  of  miles  from  the  points  at  which  the  necessities  of  banness  bad 
collected  and  required  it  Nine  millions  more  were  called  for,  m  the 
ist  of  July,  and  the  same  sum  .was  to  have  been  again  abstracted  from 
the  channels  of  bosiness  on  the  1st  of  October.  If  there  was  a  man  in 
congress  who  believed  the  tithe  of  the  panic  doctrines  promalgated  there 
four  years  ago,  he  must  have  anticipated  witb  perfect  oertain^  that  thia 
violent  operatiim  would  effect  the  last  great  whig  exploit,  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments.  Those  who  denounced  the  :^mova!  of  the  deposita 
as  fraught  with  ruin,  and  yet  afterwards  advo<»ted  the  poli^  of  distrif 
bntion,  should  inform  us  whether  they  wish  to  be  regarded  as  hypocriU? 
eal  in  their  professions  in  the  first^instance,  or,  in  the  latter  case,disho»« 
est  in  their  conduct. 

i  The  suspension  of  specie  payments  having  been  natorally  brougbt 
about  by  the  paper  money  party,  by  their  unprecedented  Qve1^b8nkiI;lg 
and  consequent  speculation,  having  been  predpitated  by  theie  favorite 
measure,  the  distribution,  having  been  recommended  by  ihem  long 
&i?o  it  happened,  justified  by  them  ever  since,  and  profit^le  to  them 
vhile  it  lasts,  is  the  appropriate  consnromation  of  the  whig  pc^cy  upc® 
subject  of  the  currency.  By  a  current  of  irredeemable  paper,  the 
i&any  are  made  to  pay  tribute  to  the  few.  The  aristocrttcyj  who  in  all 
<2x)nntries  desire  to  enrich  themselves  out  of  the  Mxea  of  the  p^pl% 
Siake  it  an  engine  of  taxation. 

I  In  1S20,  it  seemed  to  the  .whig  leader, «  ft»  fe»  pefr^  of  wisdom  P9 
^fmd^bvarrimmtonptfvperlffJ*  IT^ow  weareaobjectedloawchbases' 
^btainion,  the  nristoeracj  of  false  pretences  to  wealth,  who  levy  oontrir 
*«tion8,on  both  rich  and  poor,  but  chiefly  from  the  laborer,  and  men  of 
';iaMtrate  property. :  -  t 

i  After  all,  it  is  mainly  our  own  le^slation  that  has  subjected  us  to  tins 
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paper  axistocmcy.  It  was  dnr  own  legislature  tliat  doubled  our  bank 
capital  m  the  sevea  years  previous  to  1829,  and  then  donbleu  h  again, 
in  reven  years  aifter  1830 ;  thdt  neglected  and  still  refuses  to  make  aniy. 
eecurity  for  a  specie  basis,  only  sabstitnting  therefor  the  farce  of  dollars 
oonnted;  and  ^en  carted  aw^y;  tha^  incorporated  borrowers  withont 
capital,  with  swindling  privileges ;  that  permitted  and  still  permits,  self- 
elected  directc?^  to  loan  to  themselves  double  theircapital;  that  has,  for 
six  or  seven  jea^3,  safFered  the  president  and  cashier,  illegally,  and  ^ret 
notoriously,  to  wield  the  whole  power  of  a  beard  b£  directon^;  that 
tempted  them  to  their  destruction  by  the  post  note  ^bon[unation,and  that 
now  indulges  them  in  the  daily,  open,  and  bold  violation  of  their  contracts, 
which  they  are  43tble  to  perform,  and  acts  upon  the  doctrine  that  it  would 
larhish  the  honor  of  the  Commonwealth  to  provide  checks  ibr  the  pre- 
vention of  fraud,  and  protection  for  the  little  pittance  of  the  widow  and 
Ihe' orphan.   The  general  government  did  none  of  this. 

It  Is  in  our  own  legislature  that  the  doctrine  is  shamelessly  avowed, 
tiiat  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  trusted  \7iththe 
power  to  do  right,  lest  they  should  abuse  it  to  do  wrong,  and  that  there- 
fore bank  directors,  living  in  perpetual  defiance  of  the  law,  ought  not  to 
be  prohibited  from  gross  abuses,  because  it  is  safer  to  trust  power  witli 
them  than  with  the  people.  It  is  here  that  statesmanship,  morality,  and 
lionor  are  thought  to  require  that  *he  lainb  should  be  delivered  over  to 
the  wolf  ibr  safe  keeping,  and  that  the  shepherd  should  ^not  be  allowed 
toi  interfere,  lest  he  might  do  the  lamb  a  harm.  This  is  Massachusetts 
legislation !   This  is  whig  legislation ! 

What,  Sir !  If  it  was  the  action  of  the  general  government  that  broke 
il^i  your  banks,  and  exposed  their  rottenness,  it  was  no  action  from  abroad 
ibai  engendered  the  corruption.  No,  Sir ;  I  see  its' fathers  around  me. 
They  cannot  deny  the  consanguinity,  though  they  may  well  blush  to  own 
the  soft  impeachment. 

If  the  action  of  the  general  government,  the  distributioc,  broke  upthd 
Wrecks,  it  was  because  there  was  not  a  sound  timber  or  fastening  in  theoij 
else  why  do  the  New  York  banks  ride  safe  at  their  moorings,  all  ready 
to  set  sail  again,  sea-worthy  as  ever,  now  that  the  storm  is  over?  That 
mudi  reviled  safety  fund,  which  no  tvae  whig  fouled  to  laugh  to  scorn,  is 
in  good  order,  and  well  conditioned,  but  there  is  no  redemption  here  for 
Chelsea  or  for  ConimonweMth  Bank  bills. 

New  York,  with  a  commerce  which  embraces  the  world,  had  greater 
ehgiagemeiits  in  pt^portion  to  her  wealth  than  Boston.  She  had^  in  pro^ 
^ttion  to  her  btisiness,  less  bank  capital  to  di^ride  the  shock  1  having  had 
more  of  the  public  deposits,  they  were  suddenly  withdrawni  in  larger 
tnasses  in  one  night,  si  conflagration-  had  swept  away  twen^  millions 
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df.  4oU«7s,  aooihaatiog  thm  times  ^  vaioe  of  those  deposits,  wibip^ 
in  oa  oae  side  of  the  street  to  be  loaned  oot  Qn  the  otliier,  hy  9 
^^q4  pJWc««B  of  saany  moDth»,  created  a«ch  an  upjroaTfr  a9  if  the  eiwrtfe 
^;fidtarted  from  its  oibit.  New  York  is  nearer  Philadelphia,  and  hm 
^Q^re  mora  to  feai*  from  the  eoavoUiye  straggles  of  the  dying  m^!»ter« 
t$l  she  is  ready  and  eager  to  resnme  cash  payments)  and  so  one  he? 
li^jJss  >8  yet  known  to  he  finally  bankrapt  in  the  present  tronblea, 
r  While  we  had  the  advantage  of  New  York  ia  so  many  particolars  of 
3Sir  situation,  onr  leading  banks  are  not  yet  ready  to  be  honest  i  the  bank 
laflueaca  oflS^assachmettB  opposes  a  return  to  eash  payments  j  and  r.i»Mi 
n^teast  of  our  hanks  are,  or  must  be  broken  up,  whUe  there  is  reapon  to 
feeliove  that  several  more  must  follow. 

If  the  action  and  advice,  of  tide  general  govemme«it  had  been  detrtr 
o^tal  to  the  se<Mrity  of  banks,  we  should  have  seen  the  effect  in  depo- 
miio  States,  such  as  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  Missoqrl,  whero 
ibm  action  was  not  opposed,  and  where  their  advice  had.  some  weight. 
Tfeere  &  no  such  exhibition  of  rottenness  in  those  IStfttes.  Whig  l^taa- 
siobosetts,  which  for  nine  years  has  resisted  that  action,  and  spurpe4 
ibf^  advice,  may  now  daim  the  nndisputed  preeminence  in  bank  corrnp? 
Am,  8he  has  brought  up<m  herself  this  ignonL'ny.  3he  site  in  sack* 
and  ashes,  and  mourns  over  these  disgraceful  calamities,  not  be- 
^mae  the  general  government  exerdned  too  much  influence  oyer  h«r 
laik3,bat  because  she  chose  to  go  with  her  whole  strength  in.  direcl; 
ofiKsitioa  to  that  wholesme.  influence.  She  still  oppose*  thi^  inflt|eac% 
fiod  takes  esKonselc^  Nicholas  Biddle,  her  worst  enemy.  . 
. .  ;^  It  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  we  ave  at  this  moment 
oa  the  brink  of  a  dreadful  predpice  j  the  question  is,  whether  we  shaSl 
mSmat  to  be  guided  by  the  band  which  hath  driven  us  to  il^  <kp  wither 
shall  follow,  the  patriot  voice  which  haa  not.  ceased  to  warn  of  oay 
dangers,  and  which  would  still  declare  the  way  to  safety  and  to  honor," 
Did  tixe  administration  advif<©  the  rechartering  of  the  United  States 
Bank  by  Pennsylvania?  Did  the  administration  adviss  thi^  the.num? 
ft^  of  banks,  the  amount  of  bank  capital,  of  loans,  and  of  paper  carcula- 
^  should  be  more  than  doubled,  nay,  ahnost  trebled,  within  six  ye^ 
trough  the  whole  United  States,  and  that  ;  the  banks  of  Meaw^shussttg 
1%Qtdd  double  their  liability  to  disaster  in  ihe  single  y^  ?  Pi^ 
^  adminiatrati^on  urge  the  banks  to  iasneioore  notes  :thapth^y  ooi44 
^r^edi^i  the  merdiants  to  import  more  than  ih^  could  pay^;  and  tp 
^Pfly  the  retjnletswstii  more  goods  thftu  they  couH  dispi^fl^  Pi^# 
#i9%ite  thousands  of;  young  men  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  the  soi^ 
I  ^.tN^nstathegr^iotifisto  eni^^    the  lottery  of  ^trade^  JP^^^ 
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to  IkViest  fimaeugei  mounta  in  f^cy  stocks,  in  proddists,  Ituuse  lots,  and 
Jiii|>fic  lands  ?    ^ibid  it  reoomipend  the  distribution  bill,  to  withdraw,  in 
t&at  payments,  near  forty  milHbns  Ifroni  the  channels  of  commerce? 
^^hese  are  the  (^^nses  of  oar  difttress,  and  against  these  it  has  never  failed 
lei  t^monstrate ;  it  has  mt  ceiled  to  vrt^  as  of  our  dangers.   The  bank 
party  have  driven  us  towards  the  precipice,  over  which  they  would  now 
compel  xis  to  plunge.  ,The  administration  has  labored  faithfully  to  avert 
Impiehding  evils.  The  bank  veto  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  that 
great  disturbing  power  over  the  cun'ency,  which  has  made  its  sacce«sive 
ezpaitsions  and  contractions  so  sudden  and  terrible.  The  removal  of  the 
depos'^ts  paralyzed  the  destructive  energy  with  which  the  bank  was  then 
wagin  J  war  on  credit  and  industry,  and  prepared  the  community  for  the 
sedemption  of  its  notes  and  the  coliection  of  its  debts  by  that  institution, 
if  II  had  been  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  nation.  The 
ej^de  circular  checked  the  frauds,  speculations,  and  monopolies,  in  the 
public  lands;  checked  the  excessive  bank  credits  in  the  West;  checked 
also  the  overbanking  and  overtrading  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  from  which 
it  ret^ned  specie ;  secured  the  safety  of  the  treasury  receipts ;  strength^ 
lined  the  western  banks,  and  thereby  lessened  the  losses  of  the  merchants 
oh  the  seaboard  by  their  inland  debtors;  and  by  retarding  the  exporta- 
tkia  of  gold  and  silver  to  England,  made  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
Inenta  possible,  whenever  the  honest  indignationof  the  ^people  sIuQl  com- 
pel  the  banks  to  the  performance  of  their  promises.   The;  suppression  of 
Btnall  bills,  so  repeatedly  and  urgently  recommended  by  the  adminiatra- 
Uon,  and  adopted  in  several  of  the  democratic  States,  strongly  tends  to 
discourage  the  ruinous  extension  of  bank  issues  and  bank  credits.  Mr. 
Hciskisson,  in  his  speech  of  February  10,  1826,  said/'' it  was  his  opia- 
ion,  an  opinion  not  hastily  formed,  but  the  result  of  long  and  anxious 
observation,  that  a  permanent  state  of  cash  payments,  and  a  circulation  of 
one  and  two  pound  notes,  could  nofi  coexist.'^  Our  late  experience  has 
abundantly  con^rmed  Mr.  Huskisson's  opinion;  If  we  had  no  bank  notes 
dMer  fifty  dollars^  the  late  stoppage  of  specie  paymenta  would  never 
haye^^^  iP^e*  "^he  collection  of  the  government  dues  in  specin  is 
not  only  necessary  to  enable  the  govemknent  to  go  on,  but  is  the  only 
cQursei  which  could  prevent  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  protection  from 
bur  manufactures,  to  an  amount  greater  than  ths4i  wbicn  the  whigs  of  the 
llassachus^tts  legislature  re«^lved  weald  he  ^  tke  death-warrant  of  ih 
manufacturing  eitalltshmen^  England"  It  is  the  only  course 

which  could  prevent  great  inequality  in  the  ddties  levied  at  different 
jloits;  acid  Uio  consequent  transfer  of  busmess  to  those  points  where  the 
^^axr^ncf  had  depi^ciatei  inost  to  the  ruin  of  onr  own  merdiant8*> ;  II  is 
;ihe'(^hl;^  so  as  to  give  qb 


of  the  fetura  of  a  sound  currencyi  without  Tonnipg  through  the 
auguries  of  assi^ats  aad  continencal  paper.  The  governmeut  would  not 
tte^rp  the  arbitrary  power  to  dispefiae  with  thelawB  and  violate  the  Con- 
nation,  for  the  sake  of  thus  ruining  our  merchantSi  signing  the  death* 
Warrant  of  csr  maQufacturing  establishments,  and  fastening  upon  us  the 
of  irredeemable  paper,  though  our  merchants  and  manufactureni 
eh^uld  be  louder  and  more  clamorous  than  they  have  been,  in  imploring 
to  be  ruined,  for  the  benefit  of  the  distress, .  panic,  -  and  ruin  party,  and 
ihe  glory  of  Nicholas  Biddle. 

.Why  charge  the  national  government  with  your  own  pins  ?  "Who  has 
fastened  the  system  upon  us?  Clearly  those  who  profit  by  it,  the  aris- 
tocratic, or  whig  party,  60  called  because  they  somewhat  resemble  the 
party  in  Great  Britmn,  thus  described  in  the  Edinburgh  Review :  "  the 
string  of  the  whigs  lay  in  the  great  artstocracgy  in  the  corporattonSf  and 
in  the  tradirnj  or  moneyed  interests."  Look  at  their 'course  in  Ma88aeh,vi'' 
SQt|8.  In  the  spring  session  of  1835,  there  were  many  petitions  for  new 
banks.  Some  few  whig  presidents  and  cashiers  of  brinks  opposed  pi^ii^ 
tions  asking  for  a  share  in  their  monopoly ;  but  the  majority  of  the  whig 
party  voted  to  grant  them.  The  whole  democratic  party  opposed  the9i> 
«B  did  many  nominal  whigs,  with  democratic  consciences,  from  amocig 
the  yeomanry,  and  they  were  defeated.  AU  the.  support  they  recetjvjeii 
eamefrom  whigs;  the  most  ardent  opposition  they  encountered  was  iproin 
democrats.  If  one  fourth  part  of  the  democrats  in  the  legislature  hpid 
mpported  them,  they  would  all  have  passed,  :  a^d  a  numerous  litter  fipf 
tmnks  would  that  year  have  cursed  the  State.  '  . 

ia  the  fall  session  of  the  same  year,  an  order  cUscharging  the  commit^ 
te»on  banks,  and  most  other  committees,  and  confining  the  action  of  the 
house  to  the  Revised  Statute?;  was  reported  by  a  democrat,  most  vio- 
I^tiy  and  repeatedly  assailed  by  prominent  whigs,  sustained  by  the 
reporter^  and  the  whole  democratic  party,  in  Jive  distinct  and  most  anio 
mated  debates,  and  with  the  aid  of  votes  from  the  semi- whig  farmers, 
<!!anied  and  adhered  to.  Had  that  order  been  rescinded,  the  door  wou^id 
have  been  opened  for  all  the  bank  petitions  ofthe  former  session. 

In  aS36,  petitions  came  in  asking,  in  the  aggregate,  for  an  increase^cf 
the  bank  capital  of  the  State  from  thirty  millions  to  fidy-six  millions, 
and  the  bank  capital  of  Boston  {uad  its  immediate  vicinity  .from  eighteeA 
-zciUidns  to  double  that  amount.  The  whig  leaders,  the  Su^clk.deiega- 
"^on,  abd  a  large  majority  of  the  whig  members,  went  for.  the  petitions. 

i^hs:  democrats  went  in  mass  ag^nst  them.   The  semi-whig  farmers. 

'^di&sriminated  and  passed  bills  for  about  ten  millions,  rejecting  the  peti- 

^^ns^fbr  the  other  sixteen  miilionsi  , 

>^!?'0f  ^idl^the  selected  petiUons  th&  znost Jfonnidable  wa9  that  &r  t^  t«ii 
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bftok.  The  whoh  aristocnu^  of  the  <Aty  and  countTy  enlisted  toe 
merj  it  throogfa.  Thej  commAndedi  the  uQanimons  yote  of  the  repre., 
^  sontfttlves  frsm  Suffi>lk  county,  and  aS  the  thorough  going  whig  partisana. 
The  debate  lasted  in.  the  hoose,  mth  interval  for  weeks.  It  opened  the 
® jea  of  seveind  to  the  true  state  of  a^aiira;  it  enlarged- their  ideas it 
Tempved  pr«;jadices;  il  harmonized  opinionR.  At  its  conclusbn  the 
hoass,  hj  an  independent)  noble,  spirited,  and  unexpected  in^ority,  in 
the  teetb  of  all  the  o^d  mercenary  Swiss  of  State,  in  despite  of  all  the 
specalators  and  atigors  of  political  events,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  ein* 
tattled  legion  of  j^urty  hacks  and  willing  instruments,  rejected  the  bill. 

That  majority  looked  in  the  &ee  one  of  the  ablest,  and  not  the  most 
fcrupuIcKis,  combinaUocs  ever  formed  in  this  State,  and  which  embodied 
the  whole  power  of  wealth.  Every  sort  of  intrigue,  artifice,  and  nego? 
tiation  were  carrying  on.  Persuasion  and  argument,  conviviality  and 
indinidatioa,  were  exhausted.  Every  thing  on  every  side  was  full  of 
traij^  and  mines.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  diaos  of  plots  and  counter^ 
plots ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  complicated  warfare  against  public  op. 
p<mtim  and  private  treachery,  that  the  firmn^  of  the  democratic  party 
w$»  pot  to  the  proof.  They  never  stirred  from  their  ground ;  no,  not  an 
s^tch.  They  renuuned  &jutd  and  determined  in  principle,  in  measure, 
end  in  conduct  Tiiey  practised  no  managements.  They  secured'  no 
retreat. 

If  one  of  our  majority  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  we  should  have 
l»een  defeated.  It  was  a  time  for  &  man  to  act  in.  We  had  powerful 
demies;  but  we  had  faithful  and  determined  friends,  and  a  glorious 
canae.  We  had  a  great  battle  to  fight ;  but  we  had  the  means  of  fight< 
ing }  our  arms  were  not  tied  behind  us.  We  did  fight  that  day,  an^ 
eonqnered. 

From  ti!)at  victory  tihe  democracy  of  Massachusetts  received  new  life 
and  vigor.  They  went  into  the  legislature  of  1837,  recruited  in  numbers, 
and  with  renovated  strength.  Again  bank  petitions  iswarmed  as  before. 
Again  the  whole  weight  of  whig  influence  was  .thrown  into  their  scale. 
Again  a  large  majority  of  Vhigs  went  for  the  petitions,  but  a  few  nominal 
whigs  bad  the  independence  to  vole  with  the  democratic  party,  andagmn 
the  petitions  were  rejected. 

Do  not  these  facts  show  who  it  is  that  is  resptmsible  for  the  increase 
id  bank  capital  in  Massachusetts  ?  Not  a  dollar  of  it  has  been  chartered 
for  these  three  years^  exc^.by  the  vote  of  the  whig  party.  iNot  a  dolr 
lar  has  bsen  ehart^red^  except  defiance  of  the  cogent  arguments,  tis^ 
earnest  entreaties,  the  v^mciut  zemocstrances,  and  etmstant  votes  of 
the  democratic  members  of  this  house.  Tou  eat  there,  Sir,  and  hea?^ 
tiieiDysadyoa  know  that  I         the  voids  of  tr»^  «ad  spbeiiness. 
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Sir,  the  ^em  scratic  party  need  not  have  Toted  for  a  single  bank ;  if  they 
Ibad  absented  themselves,  and  declined  to  vote  against  them,  the  bank 
eapi^  of  the  State  would  have  been  increased  more  than  twenty  mil- 
fions  beyond  what  it  has  been  in  the  last  three  years. 

Sir,  if  this  increase  and  inflation  be  a  mischief,  I  may  say  to  the  city 
of  BostoDi  Ton  did  it.  I  may  say  to  every  member  of  the  Boston  dele- 
gation for  18S6,  Thou  art  the  man ;  —  had  the  Boston  delegation  voted 
noanimoasly  with  the  democrats,  not  a  dollar  could  have  been  added  to 
&e  bank  capital  since  1834.  In  that  case,  how  many  of  the  ruinous 
epeealadons  of  1885  and  1836  would  have  been  prevented  ^  how  many 
fiunilies  would  have  been  enjoy iog  a  competence  that  are  now  prostrated 
and  overwhelmed  I  If  the  democrats  had  voted  with  the  Boston  delega^- 
tion,  or  had  not  voted  at  all,  the  bank  capital  last  year  would  hav&  ex- 
ceeded sixty  millions,  and  no  one  can  estimate  the  wide  spread  destruction 
of  its  falL  Boston,  therefore,  owes  to  herself  her  misery ;  and  ehe  may 
thank  the  democratic  representatives  in  the  last  three  legislatures,  that 
she  hes  not  been  crushed,  instead  of  pressed;  broken  to  the  level  of 
nniversal  bankruptcy,  instead  of  sorely  embarrassed. 
..'  Sir,  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  these  banking  iniquities.  I  never  voted 
to  increase  the  bank  capital  of  the  State  a  single  dollar.  I  have  always 
voted  for  every  measure  which  would  have  made  our  banking  more  se- 
cure. Early  in  1835, 1  moved  for  returns  of  the  loans  to  bank  direct- 
ors, with  a  view  to  put  some  check  upon  a  practice  which  I  then  saw 
mnst  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  You  will  find  the  order  in  your 
printed  documents.  It  was  scoffed  at  on  'change,  and,  therefore,  voted 
down  by  the  whig  majority  in  the  house.  Had  my  views  upon  that 
point  been  adopted,  the  State  would  have  been  spared  the  mortification 
of  the  recent  developments ;  we  should  have  had  no  bank  failures  in 
^fassachusetts.  • 

In  1885, 1  exhorted  the  house,  for  more  than  three  hours,  not  to  in- 
crease the  banking  capital.  I  described  the  very  state  of  things  that  has 
ensued,  and  demonstrated  that  such  must  be  the  termination  of  our  career 
of  over*banking.  I  showed  that  it  was  mathematically  certain,  as  certain 
as  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  their  revolutions,  that  our  course  must 
lead  to  an  explosion.  The  majority  of  that  house  grinned  their  incre- 
daK^,  and  though  I  showed  them  that  our  legislation  must  produce  a 
stispension  of  specie  payments  as  necessarily  as  gravitation  compels 
water  to  run  down  hill,  they  no  more  expected  the  event,  than  that  the 
fixed  stars  would  falL  • 

In  1836, 1  opposed  the  increase  of  banking,  capital  with  the  same 
seal,  and  on  the  same  grounds. .  I  addressed  the  house  four  times  upon 
the  subject,  occapying  in  the  aggregate  more  -than  nine  hours.  I  de- 
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imbed  wiU^  greo^  minutonefls  tlio  DsUnre  of  tbo  rovuUion  whick  mas  td 
OQme,-°F^*^Uie  impending  calamity,*' <*tlie  imminent  crash,"  as  J  thea 
esSIed  jt.  I  hold  in  my  Itaod  a  printed  copy  of  that  deacriptioD,  dated 
March  , 22d,  1886,  and  ^  g^tlemen  will  look  it  over  they  will  see  that 
^  is  aecarete  to  the  letter^  as  much  m^s  if  it  had  been  dated  yesterday. 
X  undertook  to  fix  the  <^me  at  which  the  erisis  would  arrive  i  I  fixed  it 
at  three  years  fiK>m  the  paide  ^ssore  which  began  in  September,  1839,^ 
and  ended  in  Jane,  1834  Not  a  single  ^ember  of  the  Boston  delega^ 
tu^  bat  regarded  this  prediction  as  chimerical.  I  ask  those  gentlemen 
to  look  haek  at  the  period  between  September,  1836,  and  June,  1837, 
and  say  who  was  right  and  who  wrong  in  their  anticipations.  Did  not 
*^  the  terrible  crisis,"  "  the  impending  calamity,"  "  the  imminent  crash," 
visit  yon  before  June.?  Indeed,  early  in  May  it  fell  upon  you.  Yet 
when  X  told  yon  of  ite  near  approach,  and  named  the  very  time  when«it 
woold  fall  npon  you,  you  met  the  warning  only  with  a  sneer.  My  reply 
to  that  sneer,  X  will  read  from  the  printed  copy,  and  X  see  by  the  couni 
teaances  of  some  gentlemen  around  me,  that  they  recollect  very  well 
when  it  was  originally  delivered. 

•  ^The  general- law  of  fluctuations  seems  to  be  well  aseertained  and 
Cirtablished.  Xt  occupies  periods  of  about  tluree  years  each,  rising  and 
lolling  within,  that  space,  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  billows  of  the 
4BCSis3if  and  fr<»n  causes  as  infallible  in  their  opeiation.  X  .have  enume- 
xated  six  of  these  fluctuations;  nobody  denies  that  we  have  passed 
fltroag^  them,  through  eve^  one  of  them;  yet,  Sir,  men  are  found  to 
deny  that  the  seventh  will  ever  come.  Proudly  arrogating  to  them* 
selvet  the  title  of  practical  men,  they  sneer  at  this  statement  of  facts, 
and  call  it  theoiy.  Confident  in  thdr  own  instinctive  sagacity,  they  de* 
eline  to  render  a  reason  for  their  opini(m^  delivered,  with  dogmatical 
authority^  but  would  have  it  quite  sufficient  that  they,  practical  men, 
guess  that  it  wUl  be  so.  And  if.  Sir,  X  should  show  these  gentlemen,  as 
I  might  do  BO  easily,  how  regularly  and  infallibly  they  have  been  mistake 
in  all  their  conjectures  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  the  sureit 
guaranty  of  any  event  has  been,  daring  all  that  time,  their  predicticm 
that  it  would  not  happen,  this  would  not  for  a  moment  i^mke  their  conr 
fidenee  in  that  judgment  which  rests  on  no  foundation,  in  those  oonjec- 
tures  that  oppose  themselves  to  all  experience.  •  O  no  I .  Being  practiod 
men,  they  have  a  right  to  sneer  at  eSl  ol»ervation  and  its'  results.  Bot- 
cause  they  are  matter-of-fact  men,  they  scorn  to 'look  at  l^te  before 
their  eyes,  lest  they  should  be  led  to  draw  an  inference, -<»'an  opersUoe 
tmbecoQiing  matter-(^-fact  men.  Sbakspeare  considered  it  the  preroga- 
^ve  of  man  to  look  before  and  after,  bat  these  gentlemen,  in  their 
hatred     tl\  theoTty,  will  neithoT  regard  the  expeiience  of  the  pr^t,  nor 
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fcded  &e  pkinest  mdications  of  tfad  future.  Thej  see'tbat  &e  pendtt> 
iura,  which  has  vibrated  so  long,  is  raised  above  its  resting-place,  but 
^ejienj  thai  it  will  ever  swtag  l»ck  again.  They  have  marked  the 
sise  aAd  fall  <^  the  tides,  and  thej  believe  the  tradition  of  their  uniform 
ebl^and  flow  from  time  immemorial,  jet  thej  say  because  it  is  rising 
iow  it  will  never  fall  again.  They  stand  oa  the  shore  and  count  the 
i(raves  as  they  break  in  perpetual  succession ;  and  as  each  rolls  back  dis- 
comfited, they  ezdmm,  their  motion  has  ceased  ;  another  will  never 

While  predicting  this  imminent  ci'ash,"  I  declared  it  would  be  th6 
tesall  of  overtrading  stimulated  by  over4)anking,  and  that  those  who 
Were  then  stimulating  the  excessive  overaction,  must  hold  themselves 
answerable  for  the  consequences.  Ithensaid:— - 

"Allow  me.  Sir,  to  recapitulate  the  sighs  of  overaction  in  our  busi- 
MiCBB,  and  see  whether  there  is  room  to  doubt  the  fact.  Setting  out  froni 
ihe  year  1830  as  a  point  of  depression, —for  the  last  pressure  was  not 
severe  enough  or  long  enough  to  afford  a  starting  point,  — •  we  find  that 
the  value  of  our  cotto  i  rop  has  more  than  doubled,  and  yet  we  are  ex- 
WMsrting  specie.  Our  imports  have  more  than  doubled j  yet  the  prices  <^ 
sports  are  higher  from  twenty  to  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  though  we  ^ 
ibave  been  relieved  from  the  payment  on  them  of  eighty-five  millions  of 
dollars  in  duties.  Manuff  .hired  goods  have  also  risen,  in  spite  of  the 
great  increase  of  the  business,  and  the  diminished  protectimi,  to  say 
rioAing  of  improved  machinery  and  matnnjr- skill.  AgricuitUrai  pro*- 
^da  have  risen,  some  fifty,  some  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  we  buy 
bmid  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home.  Corporations,  for  various  specAila- 
iions^  have  been  increased  to  five  times,  or  perhaps  ten  times,  their  ag- 
gregate amount  five  years  ago.  The  public  lands  are  selling  with  ten 
times  the  rapidity  with  which  they  had  sold  at  any  time  for  ten  years 
«)revioU8  to  1880.  Speculations  in  other  lands  have  been  scarcely  less 
azce^ve. 

"  We  look  for  the  immediate  stimulus  of  all  this  amazing  overaction, 
^Qd  we  find  it  in  the  diseased  state  of  the  currency  &ni  in  over-banking. 
The  specie  in  the  country  having  been  doubled  sinoe  1830,  the  banking 
sapital  has  been  more  than  doubled,  hank  facilities  have  been  more  than 
-doubled,  the  i^k  note  drculation  has  tecu  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
whole  curren<^  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

^  Population  may  have  increased  eighteen  per  ceat  in  the  meantime, ' 
^•ot  if  wealth       increased  twice  as  fast,  say  thirty-six  per  ceiit,  this 
li^d  afford  no  justification  for  such  an  immense  expansion. 

«A  comnainity  drunk  with  this  factitious  prosperttyi»  odls  aloud  f<MP 
^re  stimulus,  as  naturally  as  a  aoan  exhilarsted  wit&  brandy  demands 
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MDtotlser  glass.  We  are  snffering  under  a  Bcareity  of  money,  cry  1,7HB. 
Itetitioners,  jost  as  the  man  intoxicated  to  insanity  will  swear  he  prao- 
"tiees  total  abstinence. '  Th&dieck  jast  now  experienced  is  a  wLolcsome 
{trieviBntive.  Xiet  ithave  its  perfect  work,  and  it  may  save  us  from  a 
terrible  catasti^phe.  But  if  we  give  w^y  to  the  entreaties  of  the  patient, 
and  feed  his  fever  with  superadded  excitement,  we  shall  be  answerable 
to  onr  oooniry,  to  oar  consdences,  and  before  Grod,  for  the  melancho^ 
C(msequences  that  must  ensue  from  such  mad  and  wicked  folly." 

The  melancholy  consequences  of  that  mad  and  wkked  folly  are  be- 
fore us,  and  around  us.  Are  they  to  be  imputed  to  those  who  sought  in 
vain  to  avert  them  $  who  in^efionce  of  ridicule  and  reproach,  persisted 
faithfully  in  forewarning  you  of  the  evil  to  come,  though  they  spoke  un- 
Itappily  to  deaf  ears? . 

•  Sir,  if  you  had  only  provided,  in  1835,  the  safeguards  which  I  then 
liroposed,  and  cured  the  defects  which  I  then  pointed  out,  especially  the 
'want  of  a  specie  basis,  none  of  the  lato  calamides  would  have  befallen 
us*  Can  I  be  mistaken,  then,  when  I  affirm  that  these  calamities  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  democrdtic  party,  but  to  the  whigs,  who  fos- 
tered the  causes  which  originated  them?  When,  in  1835,  you  strained 
every  nerve  to  heighten  and  promote  the  speculating  mania  of  the  times, 
by  lavishing  speciti  privil^es^  and  especially  exemption  from  personal 
liability,  on  corporations  of  every  conceivable  description,  w^  you  sup- 
porting the  national  administration  ?  Was  it  their  influence,  or  their 
acts,  that  tempted  you  to  that  course  ?  When  I  assailed  that  whole  vile 
eystem,  fraught  with  fatal  tendendes,  whose  effects  I  then  portrayed  as 
you  now  witness  them,  in  the  three  weeks'  hot  debate  on  the  malleable 
iron  companies,  and  the  India  rubber  companies,  was  I  opposing  the 
principles  of  the  administration  ?  And  were  the  fifteen  gentlemen  from 
Boston,  and  the  seven  from  the  country  who  replied  to  my  speech  on  the 
Malleable  Iron  Company,  twenty-two  good  democrats,  sustaining  Andrew 
Jackson?  You  told  a  very  different  story  at  the  time,  Sir.  I  called 
that  class  of  corporations,  bubbles ;  time  has  shown  that  I  was  right. 
Little  did  I  think  that  the  parentage  of  the  banks  created  to  inflate  such 
bubbles,  would  be  charged  upon  the  national  administration.  Tiiis  ac- 
cusation is  the  acme  of  whig  impudence. 

No  stain  was  ever  cast'  upon  our  banks  until  government  tempted 
them !  Did  government  tempt  the  Kilby,  and  Oriental,  and  American, 
and  Chelsea  ?  Had  the  Commercial  ever  any  deposits  belongicg  to 
government,  except  the  figure-head  ?  But  the  stmn  w^s  the  suspension, 
and  they  did  not  suspend  in  the  last  war.  Why  not?  Because  they 
had  somediing  to  pay.  And  among  all  the  ingenious  theories  to  account 
&r  the  non-ti^ayTW*it  of  epedn  last  I'f&j,  one  has  been  ntrangely  Qvei;'> 
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l6t)i:ed.  My  theory  is  that  it  was  because  they  had  not  the  spede  to 

m<  ■    ■  •■ 

.  The  old  suspension  lasted  from  August,  1814,  to  Februaiy,  1817>tTro 
years  and  a  half.  In  January,  1817,  the  United  States  BanJk  -Trent  ,  into 
operation ;  in  a  year  and  a  half  it  had  produced  a  tremendous  inflation 
1^  overaction,  and  soon  after  it  regulated  the  western  banks,  just  as 
one  might  regulate  a  powder  xnagazine  by  hurling  into  it  a  burning  fire- 
brand;  it  blew  them  all  up. 

Our  banks  did  not  stop.  They  went  through  it  alL  Let  us  see,  then, 
how  they  were  prepared  to  stand  the  war,  and  the  suspension,  and  what 
was  worse  than  war  or  suspension,  the  regulation ;  — - 

Teszs,  1812.  1818.  1814. 

.  Circalation,     $2,162,358  $2,186,837  $2,928,611 

Specie,  3,681,696  5,780,798  6,946,54S 

;  So  much  for  the  war ;  now  for  the  southern  and  western  suspension :  — • 

Ytm,  1815.  1816. 

Circolation,  $2,740,511  $2,134,690 
Specie,  3,464,241  1,260,210 

Now  for  the  regulation : — 

T«9M,  1817.  1818.  1819. 

Circulation,     $2,495,260  $2,680,477  $2,464,057 

Specie,  1,577,453  1,129,598  1,198,889 

The  bank  seemed  to  abdicate  her  powejr  to  regulate,  for  two  years 
after  the  collapse  of  1819.  She  resumed  it  in  time  to  stimulate  our  in- 
flation in  1825,  which  changed  the  character  of  our  banking.  For  two- 
years  at  least,  the  banks  did  not  feel  the  rod  of  the  mighty  mother,  who 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  herself  alive.  Let  us  see  how  they  worked 
without  her  control.  In  1822,  Mr.  Gheves  got  her  in  order,  and  she. 
ioade  herself  felt  again. 

Tean,  1820.  1821.  1822. 

Circalation,     $2,614,734  $3,010,762  $3,1S2',652 

Specie,  1,280,852  3,048,829  946,266 

During  the  war  the  specie  exceeded  the  circulation,  and  at  the  time> 
of  the.  suspension  south  and  west,' the  excess  was  four  millions  of  dol^ 
Usn.  This  was  th^  reason  our  banks  did  not  suspend.  In  1836,  their 
siriealation  was  nine  and  a  half  millions  more  than  their  spede,  a  very 
iifi^rei^tate  of  afiairs,  which  might  have  been  worse,  however,  if.  the 
policy  W  the  government  had  not  been  favoring  the  introduction  of 
ipede,  so  that  there  yras  then  eight  millions  and  is  now  nearly  ninety. 
ttillionB  in  the  country,  instead  of  less  than  a  third  of  that  sum,  as  there 
been  a  few  years  before. 


ipariog  the  soathem  and  western  Bospension,  Uie  specie  of  oar  baokf 
was  diminished  in  two  jears,  five  millions  and  seven  handred  thousand 
ddlars,  about  foor  times  its  whole  amount  in  1886 ;  but  they  sUll  hat 
eaooDg^  left  to  hold  on  bj.  While  the  regulator "  in  poweriul  actioti, 
&  i817»  1818,  and  1819,  they  were  kept*  very  low,  but  while  the  rega<. 
later  was  paralysed  in  1820  and  18^1,  they  recovered  agun^bot  as  s$o& 
as  the  r^nlator  was  repaired  and  wound  up,  in  163§,  they  droppeiL 
again  into  a  weakly  condition,  and  finally  in  1825,  and  1881,  the  periodi 
o€  the  legulatoi^s  greatest  power,  they  underwent  two  gresU  oi^^c 
flanges,  ea(^  of  which  lell  tb^m,  as  a  practical  sy8teaDi,  somethiQg  very 
different  from  what  they  had  hem  before. 

I  have  shown  that  the  derangement  of  the  currency  and  exchanges  is 
xtot  to  be  attributed  to  the  well-meant,  and  well-directed  efiEbrts  oC  th@ 
general  goremment  to  counteract  the  gambling  propensities  of  the  times. 
Nor  is  the  explosion  of  our  Massachusetts  system  of  banking  to  be  laid 
lo  the  diarge  of  a  democratic  administration.  The  causes  of  tiie  catas» 
trophe  were  partly  in  acts  of  the  general  government  long  previous  to 
the  bank  veto,  but  much  more  in  our  own  bad  legislation,  and  in  the  dis- 
teibing  effect  of  die  great  regulator,  falsely  so  called.  The  charges  <^ 
this  report  are,  therefore,  wholly  groundless.  Before  a  strict  exualeB- 
tims,  they  vanish  Uke  the  baseless  fSabrio  of  a  vision,  leaving  not  a  wre^ 
behind. 


SUSPENSIOH  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS.* 

For  ft  bank  to  decline  to  pay  its  not^,  merely  because  it  is  more  oop^ 
venient  not  to  pay  them,  is  a  more  high-handed  impudent  fraud,  then 
for  an  individual  to  do  the  same  tMng.  The  man  may  be  tempted  b^ 
extreme  want,  by  the  fear  of  the  total  sacrifice  he  must  make  to  fulfil  all 
his  obligations,  and  the  dreaded  miseiy  of  his  wife  and  children.  Bgsk 
directors  are  merely  ag^ts  fpr  stockholders,  and  in  this  case  cannot 
plead  even  the  orders  of  their  stoddiolders  to  be  dishonest. 

Oh!  cry  the  bank  directors  with  one  voiee^  it  is  more  convement  foii. 
us  not  to  pay  our  debts.  With  this  wretched  plea,  they  set  at  defiant^ 
the  law  of  tiie  land,  the  power  of  public  opinion,  taxi  the  uniyers&Uj' 
admitted  principles  of  the  most  ordinary  morality.  It  would  ^  incoii- 
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7«Q!<93i»  forsooib,  for  them  to  pay  their  debts;  thej  mast  contract  their 
ho^ess  to  do  it|  and  this  would  bo  very  distressing. 
Suppose  a  debtor,  having  a  ^ote  falling  due  at  a  baok,  adopt  the 
'  bank  moraUtj.  He  calls  upon  the  president  and  directors,  and  infonns 
them  that  it  is  more  convenient  not  to  pay  his  note.  « I  hav^**  says  he, 
great  many  such  notes  coming  due  about  this  time,  and  if  I  should 
pay  them  all,  I  should  be  obliged  to  reduce  my  business  very  much. 
Kobody  else  can  supply  my  customers  so  well  as  I  can,  so  that  it  would 
be  very  distressing  to  them  if  I  should  stop  selling.  The  wholesale 
dealers  who  supply  me  say  that  it  would  be  very  distressing  to  them  if 
I  should  stop  buying.  So,  from  the  most  disinterested  regard  for  the 
public  good,  I  have  determined  never  to  pay  a  single  note  to  a  bank 
UQlil  it  is  ffwre  eonvmierU  for  me  to  pay  lhan  to  keep  the  money.  With 
ti»  fhnda  I  shall  save  by 'this  operation  I  shall  do  a  large  business, 
higidy  beneficial  to  the  public,  who  can  never  too  highly  applaud  this 
jadicknis  and  virtuous  decision,  and  the  firmness  with  whidi  I  shall 
adhere  to  it  ia  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant.  I  beg,  gentlemen, 
tiiat  you  will  not  be  alarmed  on  account  of  my  solvency.  I  have  prop- 
er^ enough  in  my  hands  to  pay  my  debts  twice  over.  My  notes  are 
pcadfbeUy  good,  therefore,  although  I  never  mean  to  payjhem.  I  am 
rare,  gentlemen,  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of;  you  have  my  notes 
ui  your  hands,  which  are  as  gcK)d  as  specie.  I  consider  them  so  myself, 
sod  hope  you  will  feel  no  foolish  scruples  about  it ;  for  nothing  is  want- 
iag  to  make  them  better  than  spede,  but  that  mutual  confidence  which 
■bmdd  always  exist,  at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  between  those  who  depend 
(m  each  other,  as  you  and  I  do.  We  now  understand  each  other.  I 
blow  that  you  never  mean  to  pay  your  notes,  and  you  know  that  I  never 
mean  to  pay  mine." 

Would  not  the  directors  pronounce  this  man  to  be  a  swindler?  But 
if  60,  then  how  do  they  justify  their  own  conduct  ? 


/ 

I 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

mS  OPINIONS  ON  COMSBEBCE  AND  TBADE,  BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC, 
ALWAYS  DEMANDED  FOR  THOSE  INTERESTS  THE  LARGEST  FREEDOM. 

Without  adverting  again  to  his  eairnest  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  in  the  intellectual  contests  of  his  early  youth, 
it  is  but  jast  to  remark,  that  in  1827, 1828, 1829,  that  is,  in  his 
22d,  23d,  and  24th  year,  he  wrote  many  articlesj  of  which  a 
considerable  number  were  published  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  in 
illustration  and  defence  of  principles  he  deemed  so  important. 
These  essays,  evincing  an  extent  of  information,  and  a  maturity 
of  intellect,  unlooked  for  in  one  so  young,  were  ascribed  to  M&r. 
Pickering,  in  whose  office  Mr.  Rantoul  was  then  a  student  of 
law.  They  were,  it  is  believed,  the  earliest  of  his  political 
writings  that  were  given  to  the  press.  To  republish  them  here 
seems  unnecessary,  as  the  principles  they  involved  were  moreper-^ 
fectly  developed  and  sustained  in  his  subsequent  works.  They 
prove,  at  least,  thatthe  principles  which  his  early  studies  justified 
to  his  understanding,  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strengthenedwith 
his  strength.  It  is  believed  that  no  man  in  the  Union  has  been 
a  more  earnest,  consistent,  and  able  advocate  of  free  trade. 
His  knowledge  of  the  great  economical  principles  which  con- 
stitute  the  basis  of  all  just  laws  relative  to  the  industrial  pur- 
suits of  the  world,  was  gathered  from  every  source  of  informa- 
tion, and  was  accurate  and  profound.  More  than  one  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  has  been  indebted,  largely  and  durectiy 
to  Robert  Ba'ntoul,  Jr.,  for  statistical  information  of  the  first 
importance,  and  which  was  the  systematized  result  of  his  wide 
research  and  indefatigable  labor. 
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V  He  was  always  ready  to  meet  tfc^  ablest  champions  of  the 
i^trictive  system,  and  answer  their  argamehta,  overthrow 
their;  positions,  expose  the  sophistry  and  clamsy  leasoning  of 
&eir  a'tteinpts  to  sustain,  either  the  justice  or  policy,  of'  a,  high 
rate  of  duties  on  imports.  He  has,  again  and  again,  proved 
hy  inpefi^gable  statistical  facts,  the  inherent  and  essential  injus* 
Idc^of  thi^  mode  of  taxation;  its  burdens  falling,  practically^ 
the  heaviest,  upon  those  classes  of  the  public  the  least  able  to 
heair  themy  and  tending  in  results,  like  the  modern  manufacture 
of  pap6r  money,  to  enrich  a  few  at  the  expense  of  «Hhe  many." 
This  advocacy  of  - freedom  of  tmde  sprung  from  broad  and 
j^nerous  principles^  As  he  held  that  the  best  interests  of 
htunanii^  are  advanced  by  increasing  the  facilities  of  intercourse 
between  communities  and  nations,  and  that,  as  subservient  to 
this  end;  it  is  the  glory  of  modern  science  and  skill  to  surmount 
jaountain  barners^  and  annul  ocean  distances,  so  he  believed  that 
gdt^nmental  restrictions  on  commerce  and  trade,  would  have 
it>' yield  to  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  pro^essive  knowledge 
aAd  civilization  of  mankind.  The  same  great  principles  which 
impciUedihim,  against  the  remonstmnce  of  his  party,  to  advocate 
^gtai^fing  State  aid  to  the  Western  Railroad,  made  him  an  in- 
fiejdble  and  faithful  stipporter  of  free  trade  through  the  whole 
6f  Un  political  life. 

' ;  But  his  own  words  best  illustrate  and  sustain  his  principles* 
It  happens,  however,  that  upon  this  great  theme,  which  had 
for  years  engaged  him  in  the  most  laborious  and  profouifd 
investigations,  and  in  relation  to  which  his  kn^  ..ledge  w:asi 
beyond  all  question,  as  various  and  accurate  as  ever  was 
attained  by  an  American  statesman,  he  has  left  fewer  speeches 
and  writings  than  upon  some  topics  of  vastly  inferior  interest 
to  himself  and  the  public.  T!  J.3'fact  his  Mends  will  never 
ceaise  to  regret.  They  will  account  for  it,  however,  not  on  the 
l^ouhd  of  i  the  paucity  of  ideas,  the  want  of  matter,  with  which 
to  employthe  press,  and  enlighten  public  opinion,  but  on  the  very 
opposite^  and  the  real  ground  bf  this  scarcity  of  his  printed 
j^Jeechesuponftee  trade,  namely,  Msperfectfemiliariiy  with  ever^ 
historical  detail,  every  statistical  fact,  and  every  philosophical 
opinion  bearing  upon  the  subjects  It  was  this  very  fulness  and 
completeness  cf  knowledge,  and  his  marvellous  readiness  to 
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eommand,  on  the  spiir  of  any;,  occasion,  his  immense  resonrces, 
that  prevented  hia  writing  out  his  numerous  speeches  on  t\m 
subject,— -speeches  which,  while  the  hearers  of  them  live,  will  be 
remembered  as  some  of  the  mo^  instructive,  logical,  an^ 
eloquent,  ever  listened  to  by  popular  assemblies.  Those 
speeches,  were  not  only  full  of  sound  reasoning,  glowing  thought; 
arid  varied  information,  but  were  also  of  great  length  and 
thorough  elaboration.  This  was  true  of  one  which  he  de- 
livered in  Fanueil  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  October, 
1844.  On  this  occasion  he  continued  a  strain  of  rapid,  logiealj 
and  convincing  oratory  for  nearly  four  hours. 

The  hall  was  crowded  to  its.  utmost  capacity.  He  took  for 
Jbis  text  the  free  trade  resolutions  passed  in  the  sarae  place  in 
1820,  through  the  influence  of  Daniel  Webster,  William 
Appleton,  Abbot  Lawrence,  and  other  distinguished  whig  lead? 
ersy  then  professing  to  be  satisfied  with  a  tariff  for  revenue 
with  incidental  protection ;  now  dissatisfied  with  a  tariff  three 
-times  as  high,  and  denouncing  the  democracy  as  demagogues,  and 
as  setting  the  poor  against  the  rich,  for  advocating  the  former. 
<*  We  now,"  said  he,  "see  Daniel  Webster  going  wrong  by  the 
light  he  then  kindled  in  Fanueil  Hall."  Mr.  Eantoul  commented 
with  severe  and  well  deserved  sarcasm  on  the  rapid  and 
extreme  changes  of  opinion,  through  which  Mr.  Clay  had 
passed  in  a  few  preceding  months,  and  Mr.  Webster's  inability 
in  1844,  to  answer  his  own  arguments  of  1820.  Mr.  Eantoid 
exposed  the  fallacies  in  the  then  recent  report  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
of  the  XJ.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  sophistries 
which  ran  through  it  Mr.  Rantoul  went  into  a  masterly 
review,  of  the  occupations  of  different  classes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  showed  that  only  about  one  fortieth  are 
engaged  in  producing  articles  protected  by  the  tariff.  By 
analyzing  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  he  gave  positive 
proof,  firom  mathematical  demonstration,  that  the  revenue  is 
raised,  almost  exclusively,  on  articles  consumed  by  the  working 
people.  On  this  point  he  was  very  able  and  elaborate.  This 
speech,  so  full  of  unanswerable  argument  and  true  eloquence,  if 
ever  published  entire,  has  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  editor. 


$)-'r::'' ^      SPEECH  AT  SALEM*  . 

.  ;  The  familiar  faces  whicli  I  see  around  me,  persuade  me  tliat  wei  have 
oome  back  agaia  to  the  old  times;  that  the  power  of  the  democratio 
part7»  which  some  have  fondly  hoped  was  gone,  is  in  fact  as  iresh,,  aa 
Uyely,  and  likely  to  be  as  efiective  as  in  any  of  those  old  contests  when 
we  siSl  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  when  every  conflict  showed  an 
accession  of  strength.  We  have  come  together  to-night  to  take  our  part 
in  ihat  grand  consultation  which  is  how  going  on  among  the  free  people 
df  the  whole  North  American  Union,  a  consultation  upon  cneof  the 
iQost  important  temporal  concerns  that  man  can  advise  upon  the  gcvern- 
snent  of  a  great  nation.  We  are  proposing  to  take  our  part  in  deciding, 
pot  merely  to  whom  that  government  shall  be  committed,  but  what  sh^ 
hQ  the  nature  of  that  government;  upon  what  principles,  for  what  mea- 
fiures,  with  what  views  and  end  it  shall  be  conducted.  I  know  nothing 
upon  the  face.of  this  globe,  of  a  mere  temporal  nature,  that  deserves  to 
i)e.  so  ciEtrefully  pondered  upon,  so  judidously  settled,  and  so  energetically 
i^ied  out,  as  the  political  views  which  a  man  entertains. 

Nowj  my  friends,  we  have  all  of  us  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  ope- 
rations  of  two  great  political  systems  .which  have  been  contrasted  with 
each  other  in  this  country.  One  system  has  been  tried;  and  tried  long 
epough,  one  would  think,  to  decide  whether  it  be  or  not  the  true  system 
tta  which  the  government  of  this  country  should  be  conducted;  I  mean 
that  system  of  which  the  greatest  political  philosopher  of  this,  age,  I 
refer  to  De  TocqueviUe,  but  a  few  weeks  since,  speaks  of  in  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  of  France,  when  he  refers  to  democracy ;  and  points  to  that, 
great  nation,  «  where  aloiie  it  had  been  freely  and  fully  exhibited,  and 
where  it  had  wrought  out  its  natural  results,  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica."  When  the  eyes  of  the  old  world  are  turned  to  us,  they  are  turned 
here  for  an  answer  to  the  great  question,  whether  man  is,  or  is  not,  ca- 
pable of  self-government ;  they  look  to  us  and  say,  the  experiment  we 
are  trying  is  the  experiment  of  democracy.  They  know  our  govern- 
ment has  been  a  democratic  government,  carried  on  upon  democratic 
principles,  and  they  overlook  all  smaller,  minor  matters  of  detail,  and 
look  to  the  grand  results,  and  say, —if  democracy  be  founded  in  truth,  if 
man  be  capable  of  self-government,  then  we  shall  expect  to  see  the 
North  American  experiment  successful ;  and  if  he  be  pot,  if  democracy 
be^false^  if  man  is  ibrover  doomed  to  be  governed  by  those  in  whose 
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selection  ho  has  no  voice  or  dioice,  \7e  shall  expect  to  see  the  Horth 
American  experiment  faiL  They  look  to  m  for  a  dedsion  of  the  qae&> 
tion;  not  for  ns  only,  bat  for  ihe  world;  for  all  mankind,  acd  for  all 
time. 

NoV  I  B&jj  and  I  ask  any  man  that  can  do  .so  to  gainsay  it,  I  say,  that 
we  hove  decided  the  question.  I  say  that  the  onward  march  of  onr  re- 
public in  greatness,  glory,  and  prosperity,  in  improvement  of  every  sort, 
i9  of  itself  a  decisive  answer  to  the  qoesticHi,  what  is  the  best  fomi  of 
government,  and  what  the  best  principles  for  a  government?  "We  have 
answered, "  democracy."  This  is  a  nation  that  has  doubled  itself  eveiy 
quarter  of  a  century  since  it  came  into  existence.  It  is  a  nation  that 
lias  grown  wealthier,  stronger,  and  more  intelligent,  and  has  improved 
its  moral  and  sodal  position  in  every  respect.  It  has  done  this  wlule 
x)iher  nations  have  been,  some  stationary,  and  some  retrograding;  it  has 
done  it  because  of  and  by  means  of  its  peculiar  form  of  government, 
and  its  peculiar  principles ;  and  they  are  democratic  principles. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  haviog 
been  governed  upon  democratic  principles  by  the  democratic  party,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition,  and  in  defiance  of  the  conlinaal  and  unremitted 
remonstrance  of  the  party  out  of  power,  and  this  having  been,  the  case 
jfor  almost  the  whole  period  of  about  six^  years  since  onr  government 
was  established, — I  say  that.he  who  proposes  to  change  this  straight* 
forward  course  of  policy,  takes  upon  himself  the  burden  <^  proof.  That 
.  is  a  position  in  which  no  sound  lawyer,  no  man  of  common  sense  wonld 
dare  to  differ  from  me.  Let  him  who  proposes  to  alter  our  policy,  tell 
ns  why.  We  **  let  weU  enough  alone."  When  we  have  seen  that  our 
form  of  government  is  successful,  and  that  our  principles  are  successful, 
if  any  man  comes  to  us  and  s&ys,  "  this  is  all  wrong,"  we  ask  why,  and 
how  it  is  wrong?  To  what  useful  purpose  do  yott  call  upon  us  to 
change  ?  If  the  government  has  managed  badly,  if  it  be  what  some 
have  called  it,  "  the  worst  government  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth," 
then  let  us  change  it;  aye,  but  if  that  be  true,  it  is  a  radical  and  an  es* 
sential  change  which  is  to  be  gone  through.  We  should  fly  back  to  the 
monarchy  of  the  Old  World,  if,  indeed,  democrat^  be  the  worst  form  of 
government  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth.  But  we  are  told  that  ode 
government  has  "degenerated;"  that  wo  have  seen  our  Constitution 
desecrated  by  transforming  it "  into  a  Greek  democracy ;  the  most  un- 
stable  and  corrupt  term  of  government  God  ever  suffered  to  exist  one 
hundred  years  in  this  world;"  and  this,  because  it  is  democratic! 
Tim  IB  a  statement  of  fact,'  and  it  is  to  be  tried  by  appeal  to  the 

Wha^  then,  are  the  measures,  and  what  is  the  course  of  policy  which 
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yar  government  has  thus  far  pursued,  successfully  and  in  a  career  of  un- 
^arfiUeled  prosperity?  And  what  principles  would  they  substitute? 
What  is  it  that  is  wrong;  what  is  it  that  is  complained  of?  The  burden 
of  the  proof  in  this  case  is  upon  the  plaintiff;  upon  him  who  brings  the 
compl'  ^t.  And  what  .does  he  complain  of?  You  are  told  that "  the 
labor  ot  America  should  have  the  market  of  America."  You  are  told 
U»at  the  labor  of  the  country  deserves  and  should  have  "protection.'? 
Ton. are  told  that  there  is  sych  a  thing  as  an  "American  system,"  and 
that  that  system  should  be  followed  out,  in  order  to  protect  American 
interests.  Very  well,  tdl  these  are  fine-sounding  phrases,  and  I  could 
give  such  a  meaning  to  each  one  of  these  phrases,  that  I  should  give  it 
my  cordial  assent.  It  is  not  the  words  to  which  I  object,  it  is  the  idea 
cloaked  under  these  words,  and  which  is  not  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
expressions.  That  labor  should  have  the  market  of  America,  — -  my 
creed  goes  further  than  that ;  I  say  that  American  labor  should  not  be 
confined  and  restricted  to  the  market  of  America.  The  man  who  talka 
of  ^ving  and  securing  to  American  labor  the  market  of  America  gener- 
ally means  something  which  he  does  not  say;  and  it  is  the  separation  of 
the  American  market  from  the  foreign  market ;  it  is  the  adoption  of  a 
Bystem  of  restriction  which  ties  down  American  labor,  instead  of  extend- 
iog  its  sphere* 

How  is  this  ?  Let  us  examine  mto  it  a  little.  Suppose  restrictions 
to  be  set  up  between  the  commerce  of  two  great  nations.  The  effect  is  ^ 
just  the  same  as  that  of  restrictions  set  up  agfunst  the  free  exchange  of 
products  between  individuals.  Suppose  John,  having  a  small  4'a™^>  can* 
not  raise  provisions  enough  conveniently,  to  feed  his  family ;  and  he  is 
obliged  to  pinch  the  members  of  his  family  in  their  food;  to  make  them 
work  very  hard,  with  scanty  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  Jonathan 
has  a  large  farm,  and  is  able  to  raise  food  very  well,  but  cannot  manu- 
facture cloth  so  cheap  as  John.  Suppose  John  raises  a  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  can  make  a  thousand  yards  of  cloth ;  suppose  that  Jona- 
than might  do  the  same.  We  will  then  suppose  that  John,  taking  off 
some  of  the  labor  from  his  farm,  which  is  too  small  to  raise  a  crop  suffi- 
dent  to  support  them  in  affluence,  should  go  to  work  and  make  three 
thousand  yturds  of  cloth ;  and  suppose  that  Jonathan  taking  off  the  labor 
&om  his  manufacture,  should  rmse  three  thousand  bushels  of  wheat ;  and^ 
that  then  they  should  exchange.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  each 
oae  would  get  more  wheat  and  more  cloth  than  if  he  had  spent  half  his 
l*ibor  upon  one,  and  half  upon  the  other.  By  allowing  each  party  to  do 
fiiat  which  he  can  do  best  and  cheapest,  the' general  product  is  greater* 
If  this  is  true  of  two  men,  it  is  true  of  two  thousand  men.  It  is  true^C 
two  nations  y  and  there  ends  the  whole  question  of  free  trade. 
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^-  '  W  Brovideni<ce  made  diffemii  dimes  and  different  soils,  exeepi^ 
h^  ihat  we  should  take  ad?ant«^  of  tlus  diversity.  In  one  dimat^ 
hiiitid  is  laisedm^ore  cheaply  ;  let  ^em  ruse  it.  '  In  another  cotton  grows 
fo  better  adttoitsge ;  let  them  rtuse  it.  Li  that  way  all  the  children  of 
ti^  earth,  all  the  members  of  God's  family,  are  prodadng  that  ^rhidi 
win  add  most  to  oar  matual  means  of  comfort  and  happiness.  Is  not 
tiiat  soand  doctrine?  Why, it  is  a  m^st  despicable  and  contemptible 
doctrliiie,that  says,  every  thing  that  benefits  my  neighbor  injures  me,  and 
every  thing  that  injures  my  neighbor  benefits  me ;  and  yet  that  doctrine 
wotdd  seem  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  political  economy  of  a  great  party 
<>i  this  nadon.  Do  yoa  want  to  send  bread  cheaper  to  England  than 
she  can  raise  it?  «  Ob,  ih&t  benefits  the  English.*'  Do  yon  want  to 
Irayydnr  eloth  cheaper  than  you  can  make  it  yonrself  ?  **That  benefits 
the  English.'*  Bnt  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  benefits  ns,  if  both  parties  are 
bene^ted,  let  us  first  rejoice  in  our  own  benefit,  and  then  let  us  rejoice  in 
&e  benefit  conferred  upon  our  brethren  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atloatic 
'  Yott  ttl!  remember  who  it  was  that  defined  the  tem  "neighbor'* 
^^Wlu^'  iS'  my  neighbor?*^  ^they  asked;  and  it  was  the  Samaritan  wh6 
sras'tibe  ndglibor  of  the  Jew,  a  man  of  a  different  reli^on,  of  a  different 
ml&mt  a  nalSoa  against  which  the  Jews  had  strong,  deep-root^  litnd 
j)ereditary  antipathies.  They  had  been  brought  up  to  hate  eap|i  i^ther  j 
JOiBt  88  llie  English  and  French  were  a  few  years  ago,  wheit  Lord  2?el- 
tsn  taught  the  midshipmen  that  it  was  their  du^  to  "  fear  ^tod,  honor 
iSbe  king,  and  hate  the  Frendmien  as  yon  do  the  devil.^  That  is  good 
0Oand  wing  doctrine  that  a  man  should  confine  his  affections  to  the  peo<i 
fie  of  his  Own  nation.  But  the  American  policf,  the  policy  of  Ameri- 
efin  patriotism  looks  first  to  American  objects,  and  if  in  securing  these 
cl^Jects,  good  is  reflected  abroad,  go  much  the  better.  I  hold  to  no  nar* 
row  bigoted  definition  of  patriodsm  which:  would  make  me  lament  that 
whEe  I  am  buying  goods  cheaper  abroad,  I  am  paying  for  them  the  com 
andfionr  and  pork  of  Ohio,  Lidiana,  or  Illinois,  which  keeps  millions 
upon  millions  of  poor  Irishmen  out  of  the  grave. 

All  this  notion  which  is  attempted  to  be  made  popular  by  giving  it  a 
line-soandkig  name,  and  calling  it  ^'  protection,**  but  which  ought  to  be 
called  "^restrietion,^  has  been  tried  out  and  out -by  the  British  govern- 
ment. They  have  «  protected  **  their  labor  by  high  duties,  against  being 
overwhelmed  by  cheap  goods,  which  our  whig  friends  tell  us  are  terrible 
things.  If  they  bring  them  to  my  house,  I  thank  them  for  it,  for  I  like 
dieap  goods  better  than  detsr^ goods.  'The  aristocracy  of  Oreat  Britainj^ 
who  invented  this  doctrine  which  our  aristocracy  have  copied,  (beieause 
tibe  British  aristocra<gr  have  made~ihe  people  for  mahjr  years  believe 
that  tJiey  really  were  protected  by  the  system  of  restriction,  by  shuttings 
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aait  t|ie  dheap  products  of.  otter  nations,  cheap  bread  as  well  as  other 
liilpgs,)  have  "protected"  them  until  they  have  '^protected**  them  t© 
ii^©  very  brink  of  starvation,  and  to  the  very  grave.  They  have  protect-. 
^  their  labor,  by- compelling  them  to  labor  very  hard  for  a  very  Email 
amomit.  That  is  the  .way,  and  it  is  the  only  way  the  system  of  restric- 
ricai  ever  protected  any  man, 

^pyff  "^^^  ^  tari^  against  which  our  whig  friends  are  talking 
sg^?  I  say  "again,"  because  a  little  while  ago  it  seemed  that  that 
issue  was  abandoned.  The  whig  party  boast  that  it  is  the  same  to-day 
^bat  it  always  was ;  that  it  has  undergone  no  change.  In  August,  1834^ 
^^ere  was  an  assembly  in  this  very  city  of  Salem,  constituted  of  the 
If  hole  force  of  the  whig  party.  They  came  from  other  quarters  as  well 
m  this  city;  and  in  various  ways,  by  speeches,  resolutions,  and  songs, 
ibey  manifested  the  principles  of  the>  whig  painty  at  that  moment;  I 
say,  "at  that  momentj"  because  sometimes  the  whig  party  makes  very 
sudden  changes.  Then,  on  that  day  of  August,  1884,  the  predominant 
Idea  was  expressed  in  these  words:  "fill  up  your  bumpers,  then;  drink 
to  those  noblemen.  Clay,  Calhoun,  Preston,  Foindester,  the  friends  of 
good  order."  That  was  the  chorus  of  one. of  the  good  whig  songs,  sung 
1^  the  whole  whig  audience  on  that  occasion. 

.  I^ow,  I  ask  you  for  a  moment  to  see  what  could  have  been  the  designs 
of  the  ;whig  party  at  that  pi^cise  period  of  time,  in  August,  1834.  Do, 
they^en  profess  to  go  for  the  "American  system,"  a  high  "protective 
t^S?"  Clay  had  just  plunged  a.  dagger  into  the  heart  o>f  the.  Ameri-> 
can  system. .  He  h^  just  carried  through  Congress  his  horizontal  tariiF 
jill,  cutting  down  all  duties  to  20  per  cent.  The  high  tarifiT  then  was 
30t.  that  which  caused  their  grateful  recollections  of  Henry  Clay.  Frea-. 
ton  was  one  of  tiie  men,  in  their  flowing  cups,  gratefully  remembered, 
and  Pipeston  had  just  before  said,  "  South  Carolina  will  be  laid  waste 
with  blood  and  fire  before  she  will  submit  to  that  accursed  bill,"  meaning 
^he  tariff  bill.  "The  corps  of  many  a  traitor  shall  blacken  unburied, 
tjpoQ  her  soil,  before  she  will  submit."  Was  it  that  they  were  desirous 
to  reestablish  the  United  States  Bank,  to  restore  the  paper  system,  and 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  sub-treasury  bill?  Mr.  Calhoun  was  just  as 
inach  a  hard  money  man  then  as  now.  The  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
#e  leader  of  tli^e  delegation  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  Congress, 
the  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  then  representing  this  district  in  Con- 
gsess,  had  just  voted  for  the  8ub-tre,a2ury  system,  on  motion  of  Mr.  €k>r- 
•3fitn,  of  Virginia.  Poindexter  the  nullifier,  Calhoun  the  nulMer,  and 
'^y,  who  had  just  abandoned  the  American  system  to  its  ,&te,  and  who 
^ever  touched  it  for  seven  years  fiom  ihat  day,  had  fonned  a  coalitions 
ad  ib&t  was  the-  whig  policy  of  Salem  in  1884.  .  . :  - ;  i 
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And  now,  gentlemen  sometimes  ?iux  ihdr  xeooUectionB  haxk,  and  ibis 
getting  aU  thisj^  (for  one  of  the  first  qaalifications  of  a  whig,  is  shortness 

political  memorj,)  ima^e,  and  plei^e  themselves  with  the  imagina- 
tion, that  the  whig  party  now  stands  whe^  it  did  in  1834,  and  wheib 
it  has  stood  ever  since.  As  those  gentlemen  in  1834  did  not  Intend  to 
canj  out  any  of  their  old  principles ;  what  was  the;  bond  of  union  then, 
and  what  was  their  war  crj?  It  was,  ''down  with  the  military  chief- 
tain;" it  was  a  general  attack  upon  the  administration  of  Andrew  ' 
Jackson ;  end  die  rallying  cry  was.  ^  danger  to  Uberty  from  the  power  of  a 
military  man.'*  Why,  you  see,  gentlea^en^  there  was  nothing  else  left. 
I  have  gone  over  the  whole  list  of  whig  prindples,  and  there  was  not 
cme  of  them  lef^  excepting  that  one  ra^Jying  cry;  and  what  has  become 
of  that? 

That  was  the  state  of  things  in  1834;  bat  very  soon  the  whig  party 
retamed  to  the  principles  it  had  formerly  avowed,  and  agun  attempted 
to  carry  them  out.  Its  situation  now  is  something  like  its  situation  in 
1884.  It  has  again  abandoned  its  principles  at  Philadelphia ;  but  now, 
Instead  of  crying  out  agmnst  a  military  chieftain,  as  they  then-  did 
against  a  man,  not  bred  in  camps,  but  in  civil  life,  not  by  trade  a  warrior, 
bnt  a  warrior  when  the  necessities  of  his  country  called  him  to  the  field, 
brought  forward  for  his  dvi!  talents  and  services,  and  because  he  had 
^ne  great  miUtary  services  also.  That  cry  is  dumb,  and  now,  instead 
of  that,  they  bring  forward,  without  a  precedent  in  your  history  or  iha 
>  history  of  any  other  nation,  a  nian  *<not  known  in  civil  life,"  but  known 
merely  for  his  military  services  »  a  man  who  never  threw  a  vote  in  an 
^  election  of  the  United  States,  although  old  enough  to  have  voted  for 
wmie  thirty  or  forty  years.  Strong  as  is  the  contrast  with  their  profes- 
sions then,  this  is  their  conduct  now. 

Mr.  Webster  has  justly  said,  that  it  is  "  without  precedent  and  without 
justification  from  any  thing  in  our  previous  history."  Harrison  had  seen 
some  civil  service ;  he  had  filled  offices  of  a  civil  nature,  as  governor  of 
a  territory,  member  of  congress,  and  minister  abroad.  His  case,  then, 
was  not  such  a  case  as  that  now  proposed  to  us.  Washington  was  a 
member  of  congress,  when  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
the  army  oCdie  JJ;Ji^  States.  Washington  was  as  distinguished  for  Ms 
civil  services  as  for  his  military  renown.  Washington  was  not  elected 
president  of  the  United  States  when  commander-in-chief,  but  long  after 
he  had  resigned  his  miUtary  station  and  retired  to  the  shade  of  private 
life.  Jackson  was  known  to  dvil  life,  from  his  boyhood  up.  There  is, 
then,  as  Mr.  Webster  has  said,  no  example  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
of  sucb  a  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  by  a  great  politi(»l 
party. 
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-  Bnt  tbere  is  brooght  forward  the  Nestor  of  the  old  federal  party, 
damson  Gray  Otis,  to  enlightea  us  upoq  this  subject.  He  does  not 
im  ft  tilt  against  bis  friend  Mr.  Webster,  by  pretending  that  tbere  is  a 
parallel  case  to  be  found  in  American  history ;  but  he  refers  us,  for  pre- 
esdents,  to  Julius  CsBsar,  Napoleon,  Marlborough,  and  Wellington,  and 
I  believe  these  are  the  only  instances  from  foreign  history  which  any 
one  has  yet  supposed  to  be  at  all  parallel  to  that  of  €ren.  Taylor. 

We  have  been  told  by  a  distinguished  orator,  that  Gen.  Taylor  has 
learned  our  great  national  interests,  "  as  Julius  Caesar  learned  astronomy, 
in  the  camp."  Now  I  am  not  going  very  largely  into  the  history  of 
folios  CsBsar;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  that  remarkable  man  became 
^own  first  as  a  statesman,  before  he  was  known  as  a  soldier;  that  he 
was  a  leading  legislator,  an  orator;  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  great 
political  party  at  Borne  before  be  took  up  the  military  command,  and 
'wrought  down  the  whole  weight  of  Gaul  to  crush  the  miserable  aris- 
tocracy of  the  city  of  Borne.  Caesar  began  his  public  life  as  a  politician,  a 
desman,  an  orator.  He  was  well  known  in  their  public  assemblies  as  the 
iyut  orator  in  the  republic  excepting  Cicero,  and  a  greater  statesman  than 
Cicero  before  he  gained  bis  military  renown.  So  much  for  that  example, 
Tvhich,  instead  of  being  a  parallel  case,  is  as  opposite  to  this',  as  that  of 
Washington  or  Jackson. 

Napoleon  is  cited  as  a  parallel  case.  Bat  did  Napoleon  never  vote  T 
All  his  life  long,  he  was  a  politician,  and  weU  known  as  a  politician. 
He  had  written  upon  political  subjects  pamphlets  which  are  now  in  ex> 
ietence,  and  had  expressed  decided  opinions  upon  political  questions. 
When  ho  went  into  Italy,  he  was  in  fact  the  manager  of  ail  the  French 
relations  in  that  quarter  long  before  any  man  dreamed  of  him  as  the 
execative  head  of  the  government.  And  when  he  took  his  seat  at  the 
eouncil  table  which  drew  up  that  immortal  code  which  bears  his  name^ 
he  exhibited  as  profound  a  knowledge  of  civil  law  as  any  man  who  held 
ft  Beat  at  thtit  board.  His  case,  then,  was  not  precisely  parallel  to  that 
of  Gen.  Taylor,  who,  when  asked  his  opinion  upon  certain  measures, 
leplies  that  he  has  not  bad  time  enough  yet  to  examine  the  Constitution 
of  his  country. 

Marlborough  is  another  instance,  I  believe.  Bbt  Marlborough  was  » 
statesman  in  his  youth.  Col.  Churchill  was  a  politician  before  he  went 
abroad  as  a  soldier,  aye,  all  bis  life  he  was  connected  with  politics. 
When  a  soldier,  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  Minister,  so^ 
his  letters  would  make  a  large  volume  of  political  correspondence 
j^iiTied  on  by  him  from  the  army.  He  was  a  leading  statesman  in  the 
39antryj  a  different  and  opposite  case  from  that  now  presented  to  as. 
•  So  of  Wellington.   Take  the  correspondence  of  Wellington  in  India^ 
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mtil  in  t&Q  Spaabli  Focicsnia;  &;<x,  imd  sec  hon  ho  is  conttnnally  in* 
volved  in  politica  s  so  that  ho  in  quite  oa  much  h  statesman  And  politi- 
ciffln  m  a  soldier.  Is  General  Taylor  ail  ^h?   Did  it  ever  cuter  iotc. 

dream  of  the  crasiest  whig,  (and  th£^t  is  as  strong  m  expression  es  I 
mn  use,)  did  it  e^er  enter  into  his  distempered  imagination,  that  Ocq- 
en^ral  Tajlor  bad  been  all  bis  lifetime  a  politician  and  statesman,  an£ 
jet  nobodj  ever  beard  of  it  till  this  day  ?  ^ 

So  modb,  then,  for  tbo  instancei  of  great  statesmen  of  onr  own  mi 
other  coKQtries,  who,  possessing  dvil  talents,  have  been  devoted  alsir 
to  milttaiy  services.  In  1812,  Mr.  Madison  entert^ned  the  idea  <^ 
conferring  a  high  military  ooromlmd  upon  Henry  Clay.  Had  be  done- 
this,  no  doubt  Mr.  Ciay  would  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  army^ 
ba(  people  would  not  have  forgotten  that  he  bad  been  a  statesman  and 
an  orator;  and  that  woald  have  been  his  earliest  claim  to  their  regard. 
Hero,  then,  is  brought  forward,  "  without  precedent  or  justification,"  p 
saere  military  man,  for  mere  military  services ;  and  for  what  miiitar/ 
wrvioes  ?  Good  God  I  that  a  party  professing  to  look  upon  the  war  in 
Mexico,  as  roai'der,  as  inexcusable  murder,  which  bad  passed  resoluttonr- 
in  the  State  House  in  Boston,  in  which  they  treated  it  as  murder,  and 
implicated  avery  man  who  takes  up  arms  in  it  in  the  guilt  of  that  mur^ 
der,  should  then  take  up  the  leader  in  that  war,  which  they  call "  nnholyi^ 
brutal,  and  mnrderous,"  and  say  to  him,  —  We  know  yon  have  no  other 
diums  excepting  those  acquired  in  this  war,  we  know  that  you  have 
been  the  chief  man  in  this  "  onholy,  brutal,  and  murderous  war,"  and 
0tenfore  we  select  you  to  lead  us  oh  to  political  victory  I 

What,  then,  I  was  inquiring,  when  I  turned  aside  to  consider  this 
strange  and  anomalous  nomination,  —  what,  then,  would  the  whig  party 

to  change  the  course  of  government,  if  they  could  by  any  possibility 
get  into  power  ?  They  say,  "  We  would  protect  labor.^  I  thiuk  the 
dMMSCoMMC  pw*  »y,  ihs  party  of  laiorsrSf  would  reply,  "  Wo  will  protect 
ourselves."  Why,  what  is  the  democratic  party  in  the  United  States? 
It  Is  the  mass  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  United  States.  And  what 
is  the  whig  party  ?  It  is  the  ma^s  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
How,  hove  ame  forward  those  patronizing  select  few,  and  say  to  the 
miyority  of  tbe  people  of  the  United  States, — the  facts  bear  mo  out  in 
jtaying  the  miyimty,"  since  the  democracy  have  ruled  the  country,  witli 
scarcely  an  intenmssion,  since  the  Bevoludon, — they  say  to  the  m^ority; 
**  Oh,  don't  go  on  as  yon  have  been  i^ing.  Give  up  the  government  to 
U9t  and  we  will  protect  labor/'  And. 'bow  will  they  protect  labor  r 
Several  things  they  propc»e  to  do. 

The  democratic  pa^y  is  the  party  of  expansion,  Uie  party  of  pn^pros?, 
tlie  party  of  freedom.  The  whig  par^  is  the  party  of  restriction, 
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party  of  conBcrvfttism,  tho  party —  give  it  what  name  yon  please — that 
^QrtAlls  fWedom  on  all  occasiona  and  in  every  direction.  Now  let  m  see, 
for  I  say  these  things  to  bring  them  to  a  practical  result,  how  this  char- 
acter of  the  two  parties  bears  on  the  question  of  the  protection  of  Amer" 
ican  labor.  How  do  the  whigs  propose  to  protect  American  labor? 
First,  they  object  to  our  extension  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Is  that  the  interest  of  labor,  or  of  capital  ?  A  very  little  examination 
-?in  show  ns  wtere  it.leads.  If  I  mistake  not,  wo  'sTiall  find  that  this 
same  party  will  do  what  it  has  done  in  England,  France,  and  every* 
':;hero  dse.  It  is  contriving  a  great  system  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor. 
If  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  freely  e-pfinded  by  the  annexn- 
*loD  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oregon,  and  California,  then  cheap 
land  k  abundant ;  and  eo  long  as  cheap  land  continues  to  be  abundant,  so 
!ot!g  yon  cannot  grind  down  the  wages  of  labor  to  the  starvation  point 
In  America,  as  it  has  been  done  in  England,  Ireland,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Europe.  There  was  a  great  outcry  that  the  people  of  tho 
Omted  States  ought  not  to  go  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  then 
it  was  against  going  beyond  the  Mississippi;  having  too  mnch  land 
would  be  minous  to  our  interests,  because  the  laboring  classes  cannot  be 
s&ttflned  like  rats  in  a  cage,  until  they  starve  or  eat  each  other,  when 
^hey  have  plenty  of  elbow  room. 

Here,  then,  is  the  way  in  whicb  a  comprehensive  democratic  states^ 
tnuiship  wonld  begin  to  protect  labor :  by  aSbrding  it  ample  room,  scope 
rdSdent  to  work  out  its  will  upon  the  whole  unoccupied  North  Ameri- 
san  continent.  What  interest  is  really  injured  by  snch  a  course  ?  Is 
foat  commerce  curtailed  because  you  have  Louisiana  ?  Ask  those  ifha 
if^ild  the  ships  and  own  them,  what  has  spread  our  commerce  over  every 
^  more  than  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana?  Why,  if  we  had  not  bad 
^isiana,  wages  would  have  been  lower,  and  the  owners  of  cotton  fac- 
isrics  £Mid  woollen  factories  could  have  hired  zncn,  vomcn,  snd  children, 
fOT  less  money  than  they  now  can. 

But  let  ns  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  qnention.  Sappose  that  the 
tnaaufacturing  interest,  instead  of  their  miserable  starveling  policy,  con- 
i«lved  by  avarice,  engendered  by  stupidity,  of  shutting  up  men  to  keep 
fiteir  wages  down,  that  poli<^  which  defeats  itself,  as  all  selfish  policies 
it^t  themselves,  ■ —  should  adopt  oar  policy.  We  substitute  a  wealthy 
laboring  class ;  to  be  sure  the  manufa<  turer  does  not  get  labor  so  cheap, 
Mt  he  has  ten  thousand  cnstomers  he  never  would  have  had  nnder  his 
tiwn  system.  Instead  of  shutting  up  meo.and  starving  them,  we  spread 
Ihem  out,  where  their  labor  shall  be  productive  to  their  own  beoefltj  and 
%  pft?t  of  that  benefit  comes  back  to  the  manafactnreri  bemuse  the 
Mrarer^  instead  qf  being  poor,  becomes  comfoiftable,  and  bdys  more  doih 
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the  manufacturer. .  So  then  a  free  diffusion  of  the  population  finds  & 
noarket  for  the  products  of  manufacture,  and  finds  products  for  navig^. 
tion  to  transport  5  it  builds  up  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  gives 
hirth  to  that  glorious  tsgricultural  community,  ^hich,  after  aU,  makes  the 
backbone  of  the  American  nation.  If  those  millions  which  fill  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  could  have  been  confined  on  this  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  true,  wages  would  have  been  lower,  but  men  would 
have  been  less  comfortable,  less  intelligent,  less  deserving  to  take  part  in 
the  management  of  their  own  concerns,  and  less  an  object  of  admiration 
and  envy  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  builds  up  a  great  manufacturing 
interest;  it  builds  up  a  great  agricultural  interest j  it  builds  up  a  great 
commerdal  interest;  and  the  narrow,  short-sighted,  selfish  pohcy  of 
i^striction  which  says,  compel  the  laborer  to  buy  his  shirt  and  jacket 
of  me,  and  do  not  let  him  go  to  England  for  them;  which  says,  do  not 
jjend  corn  to  England,  because  you  must  bring  back  in  payment  cotton 
and  woollen  doth,  —  destroys  itself,  and  diminishes  every  one  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  country. 
>l     Let  us  see  how  it  directly  bears  upon  the  agricultural  interests.  If, 
by  a  tapfl^  you  shut  out  goods,  you  also  throw  out  of  employment  the 
l^p-carpenters  and  'sailors  who  would  have  transported  those  goods ; 
and  you  not  only  do  this,  but  you  at  once  put  a  stop  to  an  immense 
mnount  of  profitt^Ie  agricultural  labor ;  because  the  English  and  Ger- 
mans do  not  give  us  broadcloths,  and  the  French  do  not  give  us  sil&s 
and  other  articles ;  but  they  are  all  to  be  paid  for ;  and  how  ?  In  the 
l^cultund  products  of  the  United  States ;  there  is  no  other  way.  They 
are  not  paid  for  in  specie ;  one  year's  importations  could  not  be  paid  for 
by  all  the  specie  in  the  United  States.  They  are  paid  for  by  agricultural 
products ;  and  not  a  yard  of  cloth  comes  into  the  country  but  what,  en- 
courages American  labor ;  because  somebody  has  rmsed  flour  and  com 
which  has  gone  abroad  to  pay  for  that  cloth. 

I  was  talking  about  this  the  other  day  with  a  very  intelligent  gentle- 
man, and  I  offered  to  quote  the  facts,  and  to  show  exactly  how  the  agri- 
cultural interests  would  be  affected  by  a  tariff^,  but  he  did  not  beHeve  in 
statistics ;  he  did  not  believe  they  were  ever  correct ;  and  when  I  offered 
to  argue  the  matter,— "O,  I  never  care  any  thing  about  theory;  that 
is  nothing  but  theory."  In  order,  then,  to  get  along  with  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  it  is  necessary,  first  to  reject  facts,  and  then  to  reject 
theory  j  and^having  rejected  both,  I  should  inaa^e  a  man  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  go  wrong. 

First,  let  me  allude  to  two  great  facts ;  and  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I 
allude  to  such  facts  as  I  do  not  see  mentioned  in  the  speeches  upon  the 
subject,  by  .  my  great  wWg  friends.  Whenever  a  tariff  is  made  more  re- 
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itricKw,  wliidi  tbe  whigs  call  protection,  tbe  prices  of  agricnitural  pw>. 
Sdcts,  aa  a  getieral  thing,  fall ;  and  whenever  you  lower  yoar  tariff,  as  si 
general  thing,  the  prices  of  agricnltaral  produces  rise.  This  is  tnie>  not 
js^rely  of  com,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  bntas  a  general  thing  of  every 
lirtlde  in  the  whole  list  of  agricultural  products ;  and  this  is  the  fact  sot 
of  one  year  and  one  tariff,  but  of  all  the  tariffs  and  of  every  year. 
/  And  now,  do  you  want  to  see  whether  this  fact  is  a  trifling  one? 
/Take  the  products  under  the  compromise  tariff,  under  Mr.  Cla^s  sys^ 
'  Hsm.  The  products  begun  to  be  reduced ;  take  the  average  of  the  years 
18S9  to  1842^  the  four  last  years  when  the  tariff  was  reasonably  low, 
and  you  find  us  selling  larger  quantities  of  agricultural  products  at 
^higber  prices.   From  1843  to  1846,  agricultural  goods  were  lower. 
Th(»i  the  tariff  was  repealed  and  altered,  and  in  1847  they  rose  again. 
This  b  the  general  fact,  and  I  will  show  you  how  far  that  fact  reaches. 
If  the  products  exported  from  this  country,  in  the  four  years,  from  1848'  to 
I  1846  indusive,  had  been  sold  at  the  average  prices  of  the  four  preced- 
\  iag  yea]:s,  the  gmn  would  have  been  one  hundred  and  thirty  odd  millionB 
\  of  dollars.   That  is  the  difference.  The  products  under  the  high  tariff 
Bbld  one  hundred  and  thirty  odd  millions  of  dollars  lower  than  thej  had 
'  ddd  during  the  four  years  preceding.    Is  this  nothing  to  the  west  and 
tdnth  P  <^  Oh,  those  southern  men  are  very  unreasonable ;  does  not  every- 
body buy  cotton  and  fiour  that  wants  them  ?     But  look  at  the  facts,  and 
see  the  difference.   I  have  carefully  looked  them  over,  and  taken  the 
official  figures,  and  this  is  the  result.   We  should  havie  ^ined  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  odd  millions  of  dollars  during  those  four  years,  if  it  had 
iiol  been  for  the  tariff;  and  I  say  this  because  the  fall  takes  place  in 
1848,  and  o)ntinues  to  1846.   It  was  eighty-nine  millions  on  thj3  single 
ardde  of  cotton;  sixteen  millions  more  on  tobacco;  sixteen  milliona 
more  on  bread  staffs  and  provisions,  and  the  rest  on  other  artides. 

Now  you  are  told,  when  you  eay  that  the  prices  of  products  were 
higher  in  1847  than  in  all  the  previous  four  years,  that  it  is  on  account 
of  the  famine  in  Europe.  Was  there  a  famine  in  E^irope  in  1841 
fflid  1842  ?  Why,  the  whigs  were  crying  out  that « this  low  tariff  was 
raining  ns.**  How?  By  giving  the  farmers  of  the  west  SO  per  cent. 
Better  prices  for  their  products  than  they  were  able  to  get  nnder  the 
high  tariff.  From  1843  to  1846,  the  prices  were  low.  Then  in  1843 
the  priced  rose  again,  and  this  was  owing  txi  the  "famine  In  Europe." 
A  ftunine  may  cause  bread  to  rise,  and  pork  to  rise ;  but  pray  tell  me  if 
ft  famine  in  Europe  makes  cotton  rise.  If  a  man  in  Enghmd  finds  that 
ii'ia  ail-  he  oan  do  to  get  bread  for  his  family,  does  he  go  to  buying  bot- 
^  ^fioi^  wife  ?  Why,  it  is  plain  as  preaching,  and  much  plainer  than 
ft  good  deal  of  the  prtoching  it  has  been  my  no&fortime  to  listen  to,  thatl 
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{|:f^miQe  raises  the  price  of  the  staple  artioles  of  food,  while  the  price 
of  Gottoa  and  other  Jess  important  artides  diminishes.  Well,  does  the 
famine  raise  the  price  of  tobacco?  Am^  who  must  go  without  hig 
|]»read  or  tobacco^  I  am  iQclioed  to  think,  would  at  least  shorten  big 
allowance  of  tob^icco.  Nor  do  I  see  how  a  famine  would  raise  the  price 
of  sugar.  A  man  at  the  point  of  starvation  would  not  buy  sugar;  he 
TTould  buj  bread  or  potatoes  for  his  family ;  and  sugar  would  be  less  in 
demand  on  account  of  the  famine. 
I  shall  be  told  that  there  was  a  small  crop  in  1847.  .  There  was  a 

.  small  crop  of  sugar,  but  not  very  small.  Kow  this  is  my  answer.  In 
1848,  there  is  an  uncommonly  large  crop,  both  of  cotton  and  sugar. 
There  have  been,  generally,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hun< 
dred  and  seventy-five  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar;  but  this  year,  there 
^  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  hogsheads,  an  immense  crop,  the 
lai^t  crop  ever  nused  in  the  country.  And  so  of  cotton;  the  crop  is 
the  largest  but  one,  ever  grown  ia  the  United  States.  Therefore,  we 
have  not  only  the  famine,  but  an  immense  and  extraordinary  crop  of 
cotton  and  sugar;  and  yet,  taking  the  years  1847  and  1848  together, 
which  give  a  larger  average  than  former  years,  the  prices  are  higher. 
They  are  higher  in  spite  of  the  famine,  which  ought  to  have  made  them 
lower ;  and  higher  in  spite  of  the  larger  average  crops,  which  ought  to 
have  made  them  lower.  I  aay  then,  that  if  the  tariff  hs^  not  something 
to  do  with  this  change,  will  anybody  tell  me  what  has  ?  It  is  hot  the 
dze  of  the  crop,  it  is  not  the  famine  in  England,  it  is  not  any  other 

/cause  that  I  can  conceive  of.  It  is  simply  this.  When  we  buy  of  other 
/  people,  they  can  buy  of  usdsjf  you  say  to  your  neighbor  in  one  of  your 
/  small  towns,  "  I  will  not  buy  my  boots  and  shoes  of  you,"  "  very  well, 
then,"  says  he,  "  I  must  go  somewhere  else  for  my  hat ;  if  you  will  not 
buy  of  me,  I  cannot  buy  of  you."  And  so  of  foreign  nations ;  if  we 
bay  of  them,  they  will  buy  of  us ;  but  if  we  will  not  buy  any  thing  of 
them,  they  cannot  buy  of  us.  It  is  not  a  question  of  friendship,  it  is  a 
question  of  necessity.^. 

We  were  told  in  1840,  only  build  up  the  manufacturing  system,  and 
you  will  make  a  home  market  to  consume  all  the  bread  and  pork  of  the 
country.  Kow  I  am  going  to  measure  that.  There  is  nothing  so  fatal 
to  whig  doctrines  in  this  country,  as  a  slate  and  pencil;  and  the  man 
who  desires  that  hia  boys  should  grow  up  democrats,  should  take  care 
that  they  learn  to  cypher.  In  Buffalo,  in  1844, 1  happened  to  take  up 
a  whig  speech  by  one  of  my  Massachusetts  friends,  and  there  I  read 
facts  which  perfectly  astonished  me.  It  stated  that  the  manufacturers  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  United  States,  consumed  a  cert^n  amount  of 
provisions  in  a  certmn  time.  Now,  in  making  the  calculation,  I  found 
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ibat'  there  ^ere  six  hundred  and  ioxpy  pounds  a  day  which  ead»  man 
had  to  eat !  That  all  passed  off  for  good,  sound  whig  political  economy  1 
It  was  like  the  crusade  of  Mr.  George  Evans  through  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  honorable  senator  went  through  the  State,  and  the  burden 
of  his  song  was  the  distress  that  would  fall  upon  the  State  of  Maine,  if 
'the  duty  was  taken  off  of  potatoes.  libllowed  him  through  the  State, 
and  made  the  calculation  as  well  as  I  could,  and  I  found  that  the  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  which  would  be  brought  in  by  the  alteration  of  the  tariff, 
would  amount  to  one  eighth  part  of  one  potatoe  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  S'tate.  I  believe  the  people  came  to  the  conclusion  th"at 
if  they  could  be  ruined  as  easily  as  that,  by  the  introduction  of  one 
wghth  part  of  a  potatoe  apiece,  it  was  not  at  all  worth  strugglmg  for. 
They  might  as  well  be  ruined  at  once,  and  "  done  with  it." 

It  was  the  grea^proar  in  1840,  that  the  home  market  would  be  given, 
to  the  labor  of  the  west,  if  Harrison  was  elected,  by  protecting  home 
manufactures,  and  especially  cotton  manufactures.  Now  in  that  identi- 
cal year,  (1840,)  according  to  the  census,  we  manufactured  at  home, 
ibrty»six  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  goods.  Some  of  those  which 
were  imported,  were  again  sent  abroad,  and  We  also  shipped  some  of  our 
own  cotton ;  but  the  excess  of  our  imports  above  our  exports  amounted 
to  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  that  was  all.  Now 
suppose  that  the  tariff  had  been  passed  that  year,  to  prohibit  all  cotton 
doth  from  coming  into  the  country,  how  many  laborers  would  have  been 
^ed  into  action  to  manufacture  this  cloth?  It  would  have  employed 
a  little  less  than  three  thousand  persons  in  a  nation  of  twenty  millions. 
How  much  agricultural  labor  of  the  west  would  that  have  put  into  ac- 
tion? Each  one  of  these  three  thousand  laborers,  to  make  the  state- 
ment perfectly  fair,  should  be  supposed  to  have  a  wife  and  family  to 
support;  and  allowing  five  persons  to  each  family,  we  have  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons  who  would  be  employed,  or  dependent  upon  our  agricul- 
tural hxbor  on  account  of  this  manufacture ;  and  they  would  eat,  of 
course,  bread  and  other  products. 

Now  the  west  is  a  country  of  considerable  extent.  may  sail 

down  the  Ohio  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  a  week  oi*  ten  days, 
and  yet  find  you  are  not  very  near  the  end  of  your  voyage.  One  county 
in  Ohio,  twenty-five  miles  square,  will  contain  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  square  miles;  each  square  mile  will  contain  sis  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  making  four  hundred  thousand  square  acres  in  one  county.  Sup- 
j^se^  one.  half  to  be  planted  with  wheat,  and  the  other  half  to  be  planted 
with  com,  supposing  the  wheat  to  be  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the. 
boncKmly  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  and 
yo»  have  ten  millions  of  bushels  of  bread  stuffs  in  one  county.  Now, 
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there  are  between  eighty  and  ninety  counties  in  eacli  of  tte  western 
States,  but  will  your  fifteen  thousand  cotton  manufacturers  eat  the  whole 
ten  millions  of  bushels  ?  or  nearly  two  busheb  each  per  day  1  You  see  . 
that  a  very  small  fraction  of  one  county  in  Ohio  would  feed  all  these 
fidditional  mannfacturers.  If  you  Buppose  them  brought  into  action  by 
this  tariff,  why,  they  may  eat  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels, 
and  that  would  be  allowing  them  to  eat  pretty  fast,  but  not  ten  millions; 
that  will  feed  hard  upon  a  million  of  persona.  You  have  got  enough, 
then,  to  feed  yonr  manufacturers  out  of  a  small  part  of  one  coufity, 
and  what  will  you  do  with  the  other  counties  of  Ohio?  Then  there  is 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  other  western  States; 
what  will  they  do  with  their  wheat?  "Oh,  let  it  rot;  because  theory 
is  every  thing,  and  we  go  for  the  grand  American  system  of  protecting 
American  labor ! " 

I  go  one  step  further.  They  passed  their  tariff,  but  did  they  shut  oat 
the  foreign  produce  from  the  country  ?  It  so  happens  that  they  did  not 
1b  the  years  1844, 1845, 1846,  the  three  last  years  under  the  high  tariff 
of  1842,  the  impciis  of  cotton  goods  exceeded  the  exports  by  more  than 
nine  millions ;  because  the  amount  was  so  trilling,  that  in  fact  it  was  not 
regulated  by  the  tariff  which  they  passed  on  purpose  to  regulate  it. 
They  tel!  you,  you  are  ruined  by  the  low  tariff.  In  1848  the  average 
&  ten  and  one  half  millions,  and  for  three  years  before,  but  nine  and  one 
third  minions  of  imports.  You  perceive  at  once,  that  the  number  of 
men  called  into  action  by  this  change  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  rise  of 
ouii  cent  upon  a  pound  of  cotton  or  of  half  a  dollar  upOn  a  barrel  of  floor. 

But  let  me  go  one  step  farther.  We  have  supposed  all  the  cotton  to 
be  consumed  in  this  country  under  the  high  tariff,  which  was  consumed 
before ;  but  there  io  not  so  much  cotton  consumed  when  you  have  a  high 
tariff,  because  the  people  of  the  west,  not  being  able  to  sell  their  pro^ 
ducts  at  a  profit,  are  not  able  to  buy  so  much  cotton.  Immediately  afler 
the  low  tariff  the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country  increased  faster 
than  it  had  since  the  first  cotton  mill  was  built  in  Beverly,  about  the 
beginning  of  George  Washington's  administration.  It  was  four  hundred 
and  tweo'^.y-seven  thousand  bales  in  1847 ;  and  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  thousand  in  1848.  It  increased  nearly  25  per  cent,  in  the.  second 
year  of  this  horrible  tariiS,  which  was  to  destroy  the  whole  American 
manufacture.  ' 

Now  th^  tell  us  that  they  are  rained,  ruined  by  the  great  quantity  of  cot^ 
ton  goods  thrown  npon  the  market.  Who  throws  them  there?  They 
&e  n6t  the  goods  of  England;  they  have  not  increased  25  per  ceni> 
They  have  produced  these  goods  themselved^  in  spite  of  their  prfetericse 
that  they  were  to  be  sruired.  It  is  putting  np  so  inany  new  factories. 
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wUch  bas  brought  upon  them  this  depressed  state  of  their  market. 
Xhe  increase  has  been  a  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton ;  vastly  more 
than  ever  before  had  been  consumed  in  the  southern  and  western  States, 
Now,  why  has  the  cotton  manufacture  increased  §o  rapidly  as  it  has 
since  the'  tariff  v/as  lower?  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  was  because  the 
people  out  west,  having  a  command  for  their  goods,  were  becoming  rich 
and  comfortable,  and  of  course  bought  more  cotton.  The  manufacturers 
have  done  right  in  putting  up  new  factories  to  supply  this  increased  de- 
mand ;  only  they  have  gone  a  little  too  fast,  and  they  should  not  charge 
that  error  upon  the  government.  The  increase  of  American  cottoii 
goods  from  forty-six  millions  in  1840,  to  sixty-five  millions  in  1848,  is 
an  immense  per  centage,  and  too  great  for  the  demand. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  effect  of  liberal  policy* upon  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interests.  Before  I  go  further,  I  want  to  notice  one 
little  fact  connected  with  this  subject.  "When  they  tell  you  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  they  always  take  from  the  census 
the  total  number  of  persons  there  said  to  be  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  jnechanic  industry ;  the  stone-cutters,  masons,  ship-carpenters,  house- 
carpenters,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  total  given.  I  don't  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  these  by  a  tariff,  lest  they  should  import  cellars  already 
dug,  and  chimneys  already  built.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  foreign  labor 
will  compete  with  our  saw-mills,  or  our  flour-mills ;  many  centuries  I 
think  it  will  be  before  that  will  happen.  Will  you  build  fewer  ships 
because  you  have  lower  goods  to  carry  ?  Yet  they  reckon  all  these 
classes  of  laborers ;  and  they  include  also  the  manufacturers  of  boots  and 
shoes,  which  we  can  send  to  the  British  provinces ;  of  hats,  which  we 
can  send  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  of  coarse  cottons,  which  we  can  send 
anywhere  in  the  world,  cheaper  than  England  can  send  them.  They 
have  to  bring  these  all  in  to  swell  up  the  aggregate  number,  and  then 
imagine  them  to  eat  twice  or  three  times  as  much  com  as  they  really 
will ;  and  even  then  this  industry  to  be  protected,  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  vast  products  of  the  great  West. 

I  perceive  that  this  is  a  dry  discussion,  and  I  will  therefore  pass  over 
one  topic  more,  and  then  I  have  done.  How  are  commerce  and  the 
interests  of  navigation  affected  by  a  high  or  low  tariff?  Why  encourage 
manufactures,  cause  the  teeming  West  to  produce  millions  upon  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  for  the  starving  millions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  you  have  at  once  employment,  and.  profitable  employment, 
for  a  vast  mercantile  marine.  Since  1830,  when  the  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  was*  a  million,  it  has  grown  up  to  three  millions,  or  more 
^an  trebled  in  eighteen  years.  Is  not  that  a  growth  worth  encouraging? 
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^  itol  discourage  the  commerce  of  this  obantry  $  do  not  hang  a  Mil- 
eti»t|B  aV>at  its  neck,  bat  g^e  it  free  scope,  and  that  is  all  the  protection 
ihaX  it  asks.  Tiiis  congressional  district  has  aboat  sixty  thousand  tons 
of  shipping.,  and  eveiy  ton  of  that  shipping  has  cost  at  least  $5  more  on 
aoooont  of  duties  on  materials  of  construction  and  outfit,  making  an 
aggregate  of  $300,000  Iet?ied  by  the  tariff;  and  yet  it  survives  and 
prospers;  but  prosper  it  would  more  vigorously  if  you  would  remove  all 
restrictionB. 

Giheat  Britain,  in  olden  times,  was  the  "  mistress  of  the  ocean."  Her 
flag  for  a  thousand  years  had  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  so  long 
as  she  had  only  the  old  world  to  contend  with.  She  is  mistress  of  the 
seas  **  no  longer.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  naval  strength  ?  It  is  not 
the  oaken  ribs.  It  is  not  the  ships.  They  can  be  built  out  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  your  forests  in  a  very  short  time.  That  which  makes  our  naval 
strength  is  hardy  tars,  bold  and  fearless,  who  dare  to  beard  the  British 
lion  in  his  own  home.  We  are  for  protecting  labor.  Give  your  labor 
markets,  of  the  world.  Give  to  the  labor  of  the  hardy  Yankee  tar, 
tiie  sebpe  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  I  It  is  your  tars  that  make 
yoor  naval'Strength,  and  what  shall  decide  the  number  of  your  seamen  ? 
^6;' amount  of  employiment  your  country  gives  to  them.  And  who  gives 
<smploymenito  the  seamen,-— he  ^at  passes  a  high  restrictive  tariff,  or 
lie  that  encourages  JVatile  with  all  the  world  ? 
'  Great  Britain  had  ,  a  mercantile  marine  vastly  greater  than  oars. 
What  Wai  the  consequence?  When  she  went  to  war,  she  could  take 
firOni  her  merchant  ships  any  number  of  seamen  she  might  require  in  her 
aavy.^  She  impressed  them a  thing  wbich  never  has  been  done,  and 
which  I  hope  nev«r  will  be  done  in  this  country.  That  was  the  secret 
of  her  power.  We  are  going  on  in  a  career  of  prosperity.  Never  has 
our  navigation  increased  so  much  in  any  four  years,  as  it  has  in  the 
SHTSsent  and  the  last  year.  We  are  increasing  the  amount  of  our  ship- 
ping seven  per  centi  a  yeiCr,  more  than  three  times  as  fast  as  our  popula- 
tion increases.  We  are  increasing  so  fast,  that  within  less  than  four 
yetffs  from  that  day,  the  mercantile  marine  of  ihe  United  States,  the 
tonnage  of  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  far  beyond  that  of  the  British  empire,  inclading 
all  her  islands  and  aU  her  colonies. 

Then  if  there  shall  be  a  war,  and  no  other  nation  ia  pretended  to  be 
liable  to  a  war  with  us  excepUng  Great  Britain ;  if  there  shall  be  a  war, 
the  bloody  cross  of  Saint  .George  must  Teii  and  bow  before  us,  upon 
whatever  sea  wd  shall  meet  her,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  her  upon 
all  seas.   So  much  for  the  war  side  of  the  picture.  If  it  be  necessary 
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ia  Jght,  —  and  I  hold  that  it  is  best  to  avoid  fighting  as  long  as  you  can^ 
aad  when  you  most  fight  to  do  it  efFectually,  —  if  it  be  necessaty  to  fighty 
^bat  is  the  position  in  which  free  trade  places  the  American  nation. 
,  "W^e  can  have  no  wars  upon  the  land.  The  serpent  of  Mexico  wiU 
never  lifb  up  her  head  in  defiance  again.  Canada  would  be  glad  to  sail 
tiiader  our  stars  and  stripes  this  blessed  day,  if  we  would  receive  her. 
We  have  no  enemies  upon  the  American  continent  K  we  have  any 
war,  it  must  be  upon  the  ocean,  and  such  a  war  would  be  trivial,  if  with 
any  powtir  excepting  Great  Britain.  Over  her  power  we  shall  pre- 
dominate within  four  years  from  the  present  day. 

Now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Our  whig  friends  say, 
that  General  Cass  is  an  able  and  excellent  man ;  they  have  nothing  to  a&j 
against  his  private  life  or  public  career  as  a  statesman,  with  one  single 
exception,  »•  he  is  too  much  inclined  to  war.  We  are  told,  that  th& 
democratic  party  is  the  party  of  war,  and  that  we  shall  be  involved  in  a 
war  with  Great  Britain.  A  liberal  policy  in  commercial  afi'^s  increases 
Qor  navigation  and  strengthens  our  naval  power,  and  Great  Britain  is 
sot  quite  as  ready  to  go  to  war  with  us  since  1812  as  she  might  have 
beea ;  because  some  of  my  friends  from  Gloucester  and  Marblehead, 
happened  to  meet  some  of  her  children,  and  they  gave  Great  Britain 
then  a  touch  of  their  quality  whi'  h  she  is  not  likely  to  forget.  And  now 
you  have  trebled  your  tonnage  since  1830,  so  that  it  is  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  English  mercantile  marine,  and  increasing  every  day. 
When  our  ships  and  sailors  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  Great 
Britiain,  will  Great  Britain  be  any  more  disposed  to  go  to  war  with  us 
than  in  1812  ?  The  party,  then,  that  pursues  a  liberal  commercial  policy,' 
tiiat  ilds  up  navigation,  and  causes  your  sails  to  whiten  every  sea,  and' 
your  stars  and  stripes  to  float  in  every  port,  pursues  the  policy  which 
makes  peace  certain,  because  nobody  will  desire  an  enemy  so  strong  m^- 
the  United  States  will  make  herself. 

.  On  another  ground  we  have  less  cause  to  fear.  "With  whom  do  people 
go  to  war?  With  their  enemies;  with  those  who  they  imagine  have 
given  them  cause  of  war.  Now,  take  the  war  policy  of  restriction.  It 
shuts  every  man  up  within  himself,  and  every  nation  within  itself.  We 
do  not  want  to  sell  you  any  thing,  or  buy  any  thing  of  you,  is  its  spirit. 
Keep  yourselves  to  yourselves,  and  we  will  keep  ourselves  to  ourselves. 
That  makes  enemies.  Mountains  interposed  made  enemies  once;  but 
rmlroad  that  crosses  the  Alps,  and  the  railroad  that  crosses  the  Py- 
xenees,  will  take  away  that  cause  of  war.  Now,  restrictions  make  enemies; 
take  away  those,  and  we  bx&  friends  to  the  world,  and  have  no  enemies. 
If' we  take  the  starving  Irish  population  and  feed  them;  if  we  take 
th^:  operatives  of  Manchester  and  other  English  manufacturing  cities, ' 
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and  strengthen  their  ams  for  labor  hj  filling  the  bellies  of  those  unfor. 
tnnate  men,  do  yon  think  they  will  go  to  war  with  us*  who  furtjsh  the 
raw  material  for  their  labor,  who  furnish  the  clothing  for  their  backs, 
and  the  food  for  their  stomachs,  and  stop  their  own  supplies  ?  When 
they  find  us  every  day  a  better  customer,  will  they  go  to  war  with  their 
benefactors?.  ("Marblehead  will  keep  them  off.")  "  Free  trade  and 
sailors'  rights,"  was  what  old  Marblehead  fought  for  in  the  last  war. 
Great  Britain  then  denied  us  free  trade.  Great  Britain  has  come  to  her 
senses  since.  She  tried  the  "  protection of  labor,  until  it  had  starved 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  She  now  proposes  fair  and  free  ex> 
changes  of  our  products  with  hers.  And  I  say  that  liberal  and  free  ex- 
change makes  friends  of  all  nations,  abd  makes  a  war  impossible. 

General  Cass,  then,  is  the  man  of  peace ;  and  not  such  a  man  of  peace 
as  my  whig  friends  have  conjured  up,  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  the 
camp,  whose  trade  is  war,  and  who  has  been  so  devoted  to  that  trade  that 
he  has  not  had  time  to  examine  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
see  whether  a  United  States  bank  or  a  high  tariff  is  constitutional  or 
no^  so  that  he  has  no  opinions  on  the  subject !  A  man  who  has  confined 
himself  so  closely  to  the  trade  of  killing  men,  is  not  quite  so  likely  to  be 
a  peace  man  as  General  Cass,  who  has  been  all  his  life  a  civilian,  and 
who  adopts  and  supports  that  policy  which  makes  all  nations  friends, 
because  it  makes  them  mutual  benefactors. 

I  will  take  up  no  more  time  with  this  discussion.  Let  me  say  to  yon, 
that  the  democracy  of  the  country  is  to  dedde  these  great  questions. 
The  democracy  of  the  United  States  is  to  determine  whether  hereafter 
the  policy  of  our  nation  in  the  world,  shall  be  to  make  an  enemy  of  every 
other  nation ;  to  keep  at  home  its  own  food,  and  to  shut  out  its  neigh- 
bor^s  clothing ;  to  provoke  and  irritate,  instead  of  conciliating  and  mak- 
ing friends.  There  never  has  been,  and  there  never  will  be,  exceptrng 
in  this  manner,  such  a  scene  of  universal  brotherhood  in  this  world  as 
will  follow  the  general  adoption  of  a  liberal  commercial  polioy.  "  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,"  and  the  fraternity  of  all  men.  That  is  the  doctrine 
which  thirty-four  millions  of  Frenchmen  now  hoist  at  their  masthead, 
and  that  is  the  doctrine  that  is  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  our 
ships,  and  their  ships,  and  the  ships  of  every  nation,  as  they  fioat  upon 
the  sea.  Shall  we  join  in  this  policy  ?  Shall  we  say,  let  labor  have 
free  scope ;  let  the  tmtilled  lands  be  brought  into  the  market  at  the 
cheapest  rates,  so  that  agriculture  shall  have  free  play  ?  Let  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  West  be  sold,  in  God's  name,  in  Ireland,  in  England,  or 
anywhere  else  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  sell  them.  May  our 
commercial  greatness,  vast  and  towering  as  it  now  is,  go  on  increasing 
as  it  has  done ;  and  let  our  onward  march  in  greatness,  in  wealth,  and  in 
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prpsperity,  be  accelerated,  as  it  will  be  wben  we  udopt  tbai  policy  which 
laakes  a  Christian  brotherhood  of  all  nations^  md  unites  their  before  di8> 
cordant  interests  into  one. 


SPEECH  ON  THE  IFTERESTS  OF  THE  OLD  STATES  m  WESTERN 
AVENUES  OF  INTERCOmSE* 

The  House  having  taken  up  for  consideration  the  bill  granting  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  the  right  of  way  and  a  portion  of  the  public  do^ 
main,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  railroads  therein,  the  Speaker 
6md  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Rantoul,]  was  entitled  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Rantoul  said :  The  question  before  the  house  seemi;  to  me  to  be 
very  far  indeed  from  a  question  of  mere  sectional  and  local  interest* 
The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  public  domain  is  certainly  a  great 
national  concern,  and  ought  to  be  argued  with  a  view  to  its  bearing  upon 
the  great  national  interests  of  the  country,  which  are  common  to  all^ 
sections.  I  dp  not  see  clearly — I  cannot  be  certain,  and  I  think  no  other 
man  can  be  certain  —  that  the  national  domain  will  continue  to  belong- 
to  the  United  States  as  common  property,  to  be  applied  as^it  is  now  ap-^ 
plied;  for  probably —without  looking  very  far  into  the  future  —  itia 
probable,  tlmt  some  means  will  be  found  to  withdraw  the  pnbUc  lands- 
£rom  their  present  position,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  series  of  con-^ 
troversies  somewhat  sectional  in  their  nature, — to  make  a  final  adjust* 
ment,  upon  general,  just,  and  national  principles,  of  the  whole  subjects 
But  into  the  question  whether  such  an  adjustment  be  possible,  and  if  it  be 
possible,  how  it  ought  to  be  made,  I  do  not  now  propose  to  enter.  I  intend 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  question,  whether  appropriations,  such  as  are 
proposed  to  be  made  in  this  bill,  ought  to  be  made  for  the  opening  of 
great  avenues  of  internal  trade.  The  old  thirteen  States  have  certainly- 
grei&t  interest  in  determining  what  shall  be  done  vdth  the  public  lands,—-- 
^d  interest  as  great,  in  some  views,  as  that  of  the  States  in  which  the 
public  lands  are  situated,— and  I  wish  \o  inquire,  what  use  can  be  made 
of  the  public  lands,  at  the  present,  and  until  some  final  adjustment  is 
agreed  upon,  «nd  of  the  proceedis  thereof,  which  shall  be  equal  in  its 
advantages  to  the  old  States,  as  well  as  to  the  new  I .  The  proposition: 
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warn  l^hn  tlw  lioi3te»  &>  for  a  grant  of  alteffiiate  teefcions  of  land  to 
tid  tlie  csos»traeiio»  ^  roads  in  the  State  of  M^ssoari.  It  stands 
opoa  tlie  eame  prindples  as  other  siinikr  proposi^oas  whioh  most  soon 
eome  befisre  us.  What  om  be  d«me  witit  the  pabiic  lands  that  will  so 
6(mdaee  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  covntrj,  as  to  vse  them  so  as  to 
bring  about— -especiallj  if  it  can  be  done  without  cost  to  the  natiocal 
ixemtay — to  bring  abost,  I  say,  the  opening  of  all  the  great  channels 
<^  intocfial  oosnmeree  ?  I  osanot  etmceiye  of  anj  other  nse  to  be  made 
<^  them  so  benefldal.  A  graeral  plan  of  roads  has  already  been  com- 
atenoedy—a  phm,  not  the  product  one  mind  or  any  one  set  of 
mindSf  and  yet  weU  combined,  and  mntnaUy  harmonizing,  from  the 
natnnd  tendiancies  of  the  trade  and  interoonrse  which  occsuioned  their 
eonetroetioo,  and  so,  withoat  pre>concert,  forming  a  portion,  so  far  as 
tbey  are  completed,  of  a  gr^  and  well-contrived  system.  Your  roads, 
firom  Bost<m,  by  the  way  of  Bnfiyo,  to  the  west ;  from  New  York,  by 
ttte  way  of  Dunkirk,  to  the  west ;  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  way  of 
i^tlsburg,  to  the  west;  from  Bal^ore  by  the  Oluo  river,  to  the 
west  {  from  Alesaadria,  Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth,  through  Yirguua 
— >awa&e  at  last  to  her  commercial  capadties — to  the  west;  from  Charles- 
tm  ai^  SaTaimah,  promismg  also  to  lise  from  their  long  depression  by 
Ihidr  oonnection  wiUi  the  west,-—!  say  all  these  roads  ftimish  the  begin- 
of  chains  of  interoonrse  which  must  be  carried  forward  further 
than  they  now  are,  in  order  to  derive  from  them  their  full  benefits  to 
those  seedons  of  the  Athmtic  slope  through  which  they  pass.  The  At- 
katie  sk^  can  have  no  valuable  commerce,  I  might  almost  say,  except 
what  die  derives  from  the  west ;  that  slope  being  barren,  as  compared 
with  the  vsdlcy  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  old  States  being  unproduc- 
tive, as  compared  with  the  new  States.  That  western  commerce,  and 
that  weistem  delivery  of  agricultural  products,  which  already  employs 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  navigation,  will,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
employ,  comparatively,  almost  the  whole  of  your  navigation.  The  pro- 
ducts <^  the  Athubtio  slope  to  be  carried  to  foreign  countries,  and  the 
l^radncts  of  f«»eign  oonntries  to  be  brought  here  for  delivery  and  distribu- 
tion to  the  inhabi^ts  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  will  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  those  produets  whidii  are  to  be  delivered  from,  and  the  merchandise 
asd  manufactures  to  be  fomarded  to,  the  v^ey  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  being  the  ease,  theo,  and  the  cmnmerce  of  the  nation  being,  in 
&et,  dratined  to  be  »&  interduuige  betw^  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  rest  ^  the  worid,  it  beoooBtw  extremely  important  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  c<Masmerdal  prosperity  of  the  old  Stat^  that  these 
du»meb  should  be  opmeif  and  should  be  made  cheap,  speedy,  and  con- 
Tesiienl.  Now,  so  far  as  this  bi&  proposes  to  continue  ^d  aid  in  &e 
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^si^ffltracUoQ  of  these  ebaonels  of  commiuucation,  it  proposes  to  do  go 
.iritboot  loss  to  the  general  goveroments  withont:  loss,  I  say,  of  a  single 
Scalar  to  the  general  treasury.  You  takeon^  tboosamd  twohn '>  :ed 
MUid  eighty  acres  of  land  lying  along-side  of  each  other,  and  you  say  to 
the  State  of  Missouri,  Take  one  half  of  this ;  take  six  hundred  and  for^ 
acres,  and  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  constmctioa  of  railroads,  and 
pay  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  which 
you  formerly  paid  for  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eightj  acres. 
You  say  it  u  the  settlers  in  those  States  who  are  to  pay  the  additional  prices, 
for  the  secUons  token  together  pay  aa^much  as  they  did  before,  and  the 
sale  is  much  more  likely  to  take  place  within  a  limited  period  of  time, 
much  more  likely  to  take  place  in  a  year,  or  a  few  years, — than  it  would 
be  at  the  old  prices,  and  if  the  access  to  those  lands  had  not  been  facili- 
tated. What  makes  lands  within  five  miles  of  a  great  dty  more  valu« 
able  than  those  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles  dutant?  "h  is  simply 
because  the  produce  of  that  land  has  a  market,  and  because  the  time 
and  expense  of  getting  to  that  nuurket  is  comparatively  smalL  Diminish 
the  time  and  expense  of  reaching  a  market  &om  a  section  of  land  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  you  raise  the  price  of  that  land  instantly  and 
largely  the  moment  yon  do  so.  Now,  sir,  of  all  tiie  inventions  that 
fidence  has  strack  out^  a  good  nulroad  is  the  machine  that  shortens  the 
time,  and  lessens  the  ez^tense,  and  puts  a  market  at  your  door  most 
eSectually  and  most  surely.  That,  this  bill  proposes  to  do  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Missouri  along  the  line  of  this  road,  and  proposes  to  do  it 
in  a  manner  which  will  not  draw  from  the  national  treasury  one  dollar, 
and  which  will  not  prevent  &om  passing  into  the  treasu^  one  single 
dollar ;  for  you  will  not  in  Missouri,  you  will  not  in  any  State  where  a 
a  railroad  is  needed  and  if  it  is  not  needed  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
structed— I  say,  you  wiU  not  fear,  but  may  be  cert^  that  the  demand 
for  land,  at  double  prices,  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  at  the  ordinaiy 
prices  elsewhere. 

You  propose  to  give  lands,  at  the  present  value,  at  $1  25  acre, 
amounting  to  six  sections,  worth  $4,800,  for  each  mile  of  railroad  to  be 
constructed,  which  mile  will  cost  something  like  $20,000.  lOf  this  sum 
$15,200  are  to  be  contributed  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  or  by  individuals, 
who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  "witi  not  throw  away  this  amount  of  capital 
without  some  examination  into  the  question,  whether  t!"  business  of  the 
vqntB  ia  euffident  to  yield  an  adequate  return.  Azic,  ocd,  through 
the  fertile  regions  of  tiie  west,  if  the  business  is  not  there,  l^t  your  ave- 
m&  point  towards  a  gr«iat  market,  and  the  road  will  bring  it  there. 
Ultimately,  routes  running  towards  natural  centres  of  commerce  will 
pay.  The  titie  does  not,  pass  from  the  United  States,  unless  the  road  be 


■«0tiBdUy  coBStnictedi ;  and  if  tbe  road  be  sot  built,  the  land  reverts. 
^Ehe  mik,  then,  must  be  done,  and  the  State  or  in^viduals  must  contrio 
%iit6  the  sum  of  $15,200,  or  thereabouts — I  do  not  profess  to  be  acca> 
Tate  in  this  estimate  of  the  cost~-^for  ev&tj  mile  of  the  road,  or  else  no 
^and  will  be  taken  from  the  United  States.  If  the  road  be  so  eligible 
^r  dedrable  to  be  built,  that  thW  State  or  individuals  will  contribute  this 
-amount,  then  the  probability  is  quite  strong  enough  that  the  road  is  re- 
-quircid  by  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  will  be  built. 

Well,  I  said  that  the  products  of  these  States,  the  products  of  the 
-raDey  of  the  Mississippi  mainly, — the  agricultural  products,  I  might 
'8&y,-~-are  those  which  do  now  support  the  navigation  of  the  United 
'S^tes.  They  constitute  already  almost  the  whole.  Of  your  cotton, 
-you  send  to  market  from- four  hundred  thousand  to  four  hundred  and 
-fifty  thtMisaiid  tons  weighs  of  your  Indian  com  two  hundred  thousand  to 
two  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  tons  weight,  and  of  your  flour  two  hun- 
•dred  tibousand  tons.  These  immense  productions  support  and  requiro 
«]mviga^on<  Our  ships  would  be  useless,  if  you  take  away  these  articles, 
*Whieh  are  produced  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
•wbidi  must  be  brought  to  the  seaboard,  and  which  require  these  chan< 
neb  to  bring  them.  Surely,  then,  it  is  important  that  the  old  Slates, 
iirhiiBh  have  great  navigating  interests,  and  great  commercial  interests, 
•should  look  well  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  west ;  because  it  is 
-thai  which  keeps  alive  their  commercial  and  navigating  interests.  TVe 
■«re  their  carriers  i  and  without  the  freights  they  bring  to  us,  our  chips 
would  rot  in  the  docks.  I  am  treating  of  a  great  national  interest,  for 
the  benefits  of  a  free  commerce  are  diffused  among  the  agricnltuml 
population  of  the  country  as  universally  and  as  certainly  as  among 
those  who  carry  it  on.  But  because  the  west  is  already  everywhere 
alive  to  these  great  interests,  I  address  myself  more  particularly  to  the 
«ominercia!  interests  of  the  old  States.  Take  the  line  of  rmlroads  that 
stretches  from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  the  JJew  York  and  Pennsylvania 
•canals,  the  Erie  raihroad,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  you  will 
find  that  these  works  alone,  without  including  any  others,  receive  from 
'fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  for  tolls  from  the  pro- 
-duce  which  passes  over  them  from  the  west  to  the  etat,  and  for  the 
returns,  with  the  travel  which  this  business  causes.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  is  a  tax  that  is  le^cd  upon  that  transportation 
'inland.  And  when  you  come  to  estimate  the  cost  and  profit,  as  the 
iaranspoi^tion  continues  across  ^e  ocean,  it  swells  up  to  an  amount 
vastly  greater  than  the  profits  made  upon  the  internal  transportation. 
Is  not  this,  then,  a  matter  to  which  the  old  States, — for  I  address  my 
mnarks  particularly  to  that  section  to  which  I  belong,— is  not  this  a 
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■]ISjsttei?  to  which  New  England,  New  York,  Penmylvai^  and  Maiylfuody 
OQght  to  look  ?  The  tolls  they  receive  amount  to  fiifieen  or  twenty  mii> 
lions  of  dollars,  which  is  levied  upon  these  articles  of  produce.  Their 
freights  .abroad,  and  for  returns,  amount  to  vast  sums,  which  I  caimqt 
pause  to  measure  now. 

,  There  is  another  gre^U^  interest,—-  the  manufacturing  interest  Let  me 
say  a  few  words  upon  this  subject,  and  I  propose  to  say  but  a  few.  The 
great  manufacturing  interest  thrives  as  its  customers  thrive,  and  it  can- 
not thrive  virithout  them,  nor  without  their  prosperity.  The  manufac- 
turing interest  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  perishes 
if  the  west  ceases  to  be  a  good  purchaser.  The  danger  to  that  interest 
is  not  from  importations  from  abroad.  The  hopes  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  should  not  be  in  excluding  importations  from  abroad.  That  in- 
terest in  the  north-east  should  cease  to  look  with  fear  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic ;  but  it  should  begin  to  look  with  hope  towards  the  west. 
That  is  the  true  doctrine  for  the  people  of  my  section  of  the  country. 
May  they  learn  it,  and  act  upon  it  in  season.  Why,  Sir,  the  manufac- 
turing interest  has  every  thing  to  hope  from  the  people  of  the  west,  who 
are  its  best  customers.  Look  at  the  change  that  has  taken  place  within 
a  few  years  past  The  president,  in  his  message,  has  told  us  that  agri- 
cultural products  have  not  risen  in  price,  and  experienced  an  increased 
demand,  as  was  expected  under  the  present  tariff,  as  compared  with  the 
former.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  what  gentlemen  expected,  but  their  expec- 
tations must  have  been  extravagant  indeed,  if  they  have  not  been  more 
than  satisfied.  If  you  take  the  agricultural  products  of  this  country, 
take  the  whole  amount  of  articles  exported  from  this  country, — and 
they  are  almost  all  agricultural, — from  the  year  1842  to  1846,  during 
the  operation  of  the  last  tariff,  and  compare  their  export  value  es  stated 
by  the  shippers,  with  the  value  of  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  ar- 
ticles at  the  prices  which  prevailed  before  1842,  and  you  will  find  the 
difference  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 
You  will  find  that  your  exports  of  products  of  all  sorts  brought,  under 
the  tariff  of  1842,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
less  than  the  same  articles  would  have  amounted  to  if  sold  at  the  prices 
which  prevailed  for  four  years  previous  to  1842.  There  is  a  state  of 
things  which  agricultural  interests  would  not  desire  during  those  four 
years.  How  has  it  been. since  1846?  There  lias  been  a  general  rise 
of  about  the  same  dmotint ;  that  is  to  say,  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
a  year.  The  articles  exported  since  1846  down  to  the  present  time,  if 
they  had  been  ^old  at  the  average  priced  that  prevailed  from  1842  to 
1846,  wo^ld  have  brought  nearly  one  hundried  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars less  than  they  have  brought — a  difference  of  thirly  millions  a  year 
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hn^Sse,  Under  the  toiiff  of  184^,  oor  exports  sold  for  thirty  mnUcDs 
iSoQ&TO  &  yea?  less  than  the  same  qaaUties  had  sold  for  before ;  and 
under  the  tiuciff  of  1846,  and  smce  that  time,  they  have  broaght  thirty 
silliiom  of  dollars  a  year  more  than  the  same  quantities  had  brought 
before. 

Cotton  exported,  with  its  value,  during  three  periods,  from  1839  to 
1842  Indusive,  from  1848  to  1846  inclusive,  and  from  1847  to  1851  in. 
durivet— 

A. 

jFhur]faar»ese&^  with  1S42.  Four  years  en^ng  with  I6i6. 

QttantiQr,  3^72,486,890  lbs.  Qoantity,  2,876.894,612  lbs. 

YalQe,         9327,018,094.  Yalae,  $197,690,291. 

Fsioe  per  lb.,   9  99<-100  cte.  Price  per  lb.  6  873-1000  cts. 

The  qoca^tity  of  cotton' for  the  latter  four  years,  at  the  price  of  the 
fonnor  four  years,  9  99-100  cents, 

Woold  have  sold  for  $287,351,822 

Official  rotnm  of  its  valae,   197,690,291 

Loss  on  cotton  by  fidl  <^  prices,      ....  $89,661,531 

Five  i/ean  ending  with  1851.  ' 

^Ukstity,  (potmda,)   3,930,715,351 

Yolae,   $366,111,042 

Price,  (per  ponnd,)  . ,   9  314-1000  cts. 

The  qoantity  of  cotton  for  the  latter  five  yean  was 

valued  at  .   $366,111,042 

At  the  price  of  former  foor  jears,  6  87S>1000  cents, 

it  wonld  have  broaght  only     .     .      .     .  270,158,066 

on  cotton  by  rise  of  prices,  $95,952,976 

B. 

Loss  on  fali  of  prices  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  gain  by  rise  of 
j^rices  under  tiie  tariff  of  1846 :  — > 

JMer  tariff  of 

Loss  on  cotton,  Ci»  per  table  A,)  .....  $89,661,531 
Loss  on  tobacco,       .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  16,786,197 

Loss  on  vegetable  food,  8,519,803 

Loss  on  provisions  and  animal  prodnets,  ....  4,873,108 
Loss  on  otZuer  exports,  (estunaled  in  part,)    .     .     .  7,000,000 

$126,340,639 

IMef  tariff  of  IMQ. 

Gain  on  cotton,  (as  per  table  A,)  .     .     .  ■  .     .  $95,952,976 

Gain  on  tobacco, ,   7,482,289 

Gain  on  vegetable  food,  ........  25,173,392 

Gain  on  proTidoss  and  aidmal  procbicts,   ...»  8,662,264 
Gain  on  fisheries,   .     .      ,      .      ,     .     ,      .      .  978,572 
'Gain  on  adies,    .      .      .      .      .     ,      .     ,      .  1,136,781 

Gain  on  other  exports,  (estisnated  in  psfrt,)    .  .  9,000,000 

■      '  '  $148,486,374 


.  Not  onlj  bave  tbe  prices  nsen,  bat  the  quantities  also  have  vastly  ia- 
-ereased.  The  enlargement  of  the  aggregate  of  a  single  year's  business 
to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  five  years*  time,  is 
enough  to  satisfy  reasonable  expectations.  Yet  this  amount  is  the  sub- 
ject of  complmnt  in  the  message. 


Bnports, 
Exports, 

Aggregate,. 


1846. 
$121,691,797 
113,488,516 

$235,180,313 


1861. 
$215,725,995 
217,517,130 

$433,243,125 


The  year  1846,  which  I  have  chosen  for  this  comparison,  is  the 
of  the  largest  trade  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  though  it  is  not.  so 
hurge  by  several  millions  as  the  average  of  the  ten  years  prece^g  that 
tariff. 

But  it  is  said  the  farmers  have  been  disappointed.  Let  us  see  with 
what  reason: — 

C. 

Showing  the  exports  of  vegtUMefood  and  animal  products,  from  1843  to  1850,  indusive. 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

Animal. 
$3,963,694 
6,149,379 
6,206,394 
7,833,864 

V^table. 
$6,955,908 
11,239,437 

9,810,508 
19,329,585 

Aggtegste. 
$10,919,602 
17,388,816 
16,016,902 
27,163,449 

$24,153,331 

$47,335,438 

$71,488,669 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

$11,113,074 

12,538,896 
13,153,302 
10,549,383 

$57,070,356 
25,185,647 
25,64^,362 
15,822,373 

$68,183,430 
37,724,543 
38,795,664 
26,371,756 

$47,354,655 

$123,720,738 

$171,075,393 

Agriculture  is  not  suffering  when  we  open  the  door  to  allow  her  pro- 
ducts to  pass  to  her  customers ;  and  manufactures  do  not  suffer  when 
the  agriculturists,  receiving  a  high  price  for  their  surplus,  have  some- 
thing left  to  expend.  The  interest  of  the  agriculture  of  the  west  is  ani 
open  door  to  the  largest  markets ;  a  free  passage  back  and  forth  to  sell 
what  may  be  disposable,  and  to  purchase  what  may  be  desired.  That 
is  the  only  sound  doctrine  foi?  Gonsible  men.  That  hemg  the  interest  of 
agriculture,  and  the  difference  between  the  present  state  of  trade  and 
tluit  five'years  ago,  amounting  to  the  vast  sum  which  I  have  named,— is 
the  enjoyment  of  this  field  for  his  sales  all  the  interest  which  the  manu- 
facturer north-east  has  in  the  keeping  up  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products,  which  is  best  done  by  opening  the  avenues  to  market?  Not 
at  all. '  It  is  noS"  merely  that  you  eiurich  your  customer,  and,  therefore, 
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-ma  seli  to  Mm.  That  is  not  alL  I  iam  speaSdhg  to  north<^tem  men. 
By  what  teatsra  does  New  Exsglanciy^o^  York,^oe8  Pennsylvania, 
hold  manufaotarea  ,fhich  they  now  monopolize?  "Why  flo  they 
isanofactare  for  tha  west^  and  how  long  wiU  they  do  so  ?  Not  forever. 
My  Mends  must  be  aw.'ure  of  that  &ct  It  ia  not  in  the  natnre  of  things, 
if  we  look  at  them  as  they  really  are,  and  do  not  try  to  impose  upcu 
oorsel^vis  by  any  &ncie8  in  the  matter.  New  England  will  not  forever 
make  cotton  goods,  and  Pennsylvania  iron,  for  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Not  at  all,  —-it  cannot  be  so.  The  man  who  thinks  that  it  is  to 
endoro  for  centuries,  expects  to  war  against  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
overoome  them,  a  result  that  never  happens.  Why,  Sir,  can  any  one 
teH  me  why  cotton  goods  should  be  made  in  Lowell,  or  in  Massachusetts 
anywhere,  for  the  valley  of  the  south-wes^  when  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  and  Teiinessee  are  dose  upon  the  region  that  produces  the 
law  mateiial  ?  Why  should  not  cotton  goods,  at  least  for  their  own  con- 
immption,  bo  made  tihere  ?  Why  should  they  not  be  made  in  Alabama, 
07  in  Geozgia?  For  my  psrt,  I  can  see  no  reason ;  and,  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve ultimately  they  will  be  made  there.  Well,  can  any  man  tell  me 
why  woollen  goods,  to  supply  the  west,  are  to  be  made  in  New  England 
forever,  when  Wisconsin  can  raise  wool  at  half  the  price  that  we  can, — 
when  Iowa  and  Michigan  are  increasing  their  production  of  wool  as 
rapidly  as  the  returns  in  the  newspapers  tell  us  they  are  ?  Where  wool 
grows  cheaply,  in  a  good  climate  for  manufacture, — where  there  is  good 
water.power,  md  an  acdve  and  thrifty  population, —  there  ultimately 
will  ba  the  seat  of  the  woollen  manufactory.  Will  Pennsylvania  always 
fuknish  the  iron  for  all  of  the  United  States?  I  think  that  Pennsylva- 
nia  has  somethiog  else  to  apprehend  than  importations  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic 

The  region  around  Lake  Superior  has  better  iron  ore  than  most  of 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  great  abundance  of  it.  I  have  here  before 
me  the  calculation  of  a  single  deposit  of  iron  ore  there,—- a  mountain  of 
Ijron  or^  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  lengdi,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
firom  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fify  feet  deep, — to  be  within  bounds,  I 
(^oose  to  take  seventy-five  feet  jnly,  as  the  average  depth.  Take  those 
dimensiims,  and  you  have  145^)00,000  of  tons  of  ore,  reckoning  five 
tffos  to  the  0MO  yard.  That  single  spur  of  iron,"— 70  per  cent,  iron 
to  the  &ce,  of  145,000,000  of  tons  of  ore,,  is  lees  than  one  thirtieth  part 
<sf  tbo  dq^fc  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior, — yon  have  there 
.  1^SOO»600,000  of  txHos  of  iron  in  a  ungle  deposit,  xeckoniag  two  tons  of 
ore  to  ose  ton  of  blooms.  WeU,  at  a  miUion  of  tons  a  year,  it  ^^ill  last 
jm  two  ihooesisd  two  hundred  y^rs.  And  that  is  what  Lake  Superior 
alone  has  of  the  finest  iron  in  the  world.  You  cap  marrfacture  jt  al- 
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mdy  cheaper  than  you  can  ma&e  it  jmywhere  in  Pennsylvania.  Will 
'the  north-west  be  supplied  from  Pennsylvania,  when  she  has  the  iron 
there  within  her  own  limits? 

Mr.  Bobbins.   Has  she  coal  in  the  same  proportion? 

Mr.  Rantdul.  Not  precisely.  If  it  were  worth  the  while,  I  would 
argue  the  question  out,  and  I  think  I  could  give  my  friend  an  answer  to 
his  very  pertinent  question,  which  would  be  satisfactory.  But,  within 
the  limits  now  left  to  me,  I  have  not  the  time  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  question.  Is  St.  Louis  to  be  the  seat  of  the  great  iron  manufacture 
of  the  centre  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  is  it  not?  Is  Missouri  to 
bring  iron  from  Pennsylvania?  Has  not  she  better  ore  than  Peimsyl- 
vania?  Has  not  she  ore  enough  to  supply  the  whole  dvilized  world, 
thousands  of  years,  and  coal,  too,  not  very  far  off?  A  very  short 
railroad  runs  down  to  a  bed  of  coal  that  is  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
working  her  metals. 

In  East  Tennessee  there  is  a  quantity,  inexhaustible,  which  makes 
good,  strong,  malleable,  tenacious  iron,  vexy  different  from  the  .largest 
part  of  the  iron  manufactured  upon  the  Atlantic  slope.  But  is  ti  t* 
west  to  look  forever  east  for  its  supply?  Most  assuredly  it  will  not  It 
seems  to  me  the  man  is  mad  who  imagines  it  can-  be  so.  Here,  then, 
fot  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  idea,  I  have  taken  three  branches  of 
manufacture, — the  iron,  the  woollen,  and  cotton.  Sooner  or  later  the 
three,  each  of  them,  will  depart  from  their  present  locations  in  New 
England,  New  Tork,  and  Pennsylvania.  And  when  it  is  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  them  so  to  do,  in  God's  name 
let  them  go.  You  cannot  expect,  against  the  interests  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, to  hold  any  branch  of  industry  jn  any  particular  location.  It  must 
follow  its  own  laws.  It  must  go  where  it  can  thrive  best.  It  must  go 
where  it  is  best  suited,  and  leave  others  to  whom  it  Is  not  suited  by  na- 
ture, to  seek  put  new  modes  of  industry,  and  to  exert  their  enterprise 
in  other  ways.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  New 
England  and  New  York  will  find  out  other  ways  in  which  they  can  exert 
their  enterprise  and  industry  to  quite  as  great  advantage;  and  I  say  to 
the  people  of  the  north-east,  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron,  must  some  day  or 
other  be  generally  manufactured  a  great  many  hundred  miles  west  of 
where  they  are  now.  When  will  that  happen  ?  The  answer  is  an  ei^y 
one.  You  cannot  give  the  precise  year,  but  the  west  will  cease  to  buy 
these  things  from  the  north-east,  and  they  will  produce  these  articles 
l&emselveg,  just  when  it  ceases  to  be  more  profitable  to  the  west  to  pro*^ 
doice  agricultural  products. 

The  only  safety  for  the  manufacturing  States  to  continue  such,  is  to  do 
all  they  can,  i-»  ::ature  has  done  the  greater  part,  but  they  can  help  a 


lll^d,-f«lG  soiake  agricnliore  faigblj  profitable  in  the  west  and  the  souUt* 
iw«et.  If  a  man  easL  make  better  wage&  by  mising  <^m  or  pork,  he  witt 
not  set  himself  to  work  to  manafactore  woollen  or  cotton  cloth ;  whep 
he  cannot  make  so  mnch  bj  raiung  oom  or  pork,  he  will  make  iron,  and 
j&a  cannot  prevent  him.  All  the  legislation  in  the  world  *cannot  say  to 
tihe  wes^you  shall  not  manuiactare  j  but  legislation  may  do  a  great  deal 
to  ^y  to  the  wes^  here  ia  s^Hoathing  more  profitable  for  yon  than  manu- 
&ctiuiiG^  i  and  the  seats  of  manofactaring  may  remmn  for  a  great  numy 
ycara  kMoger  than  they  otherwise  Tvoald,  in  the  north-east.  What,  then, 
can  the  ni:»rth'>east  do  ?  Favor  in  all  ways  possible  the  development  of 
the  w^tem  agrieoltnre.  First  by  opening  Uie  roads  to  the  north-east, 
to  the  east*  and  to  the  south-east^  and  to  the  whole  Atlantic  slope,  by 
otmsedaog  them  with  the- valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  practicable  manner.  And  next,  by  developing,  as  &r  possible, 
the  foreign  commerce ;  for  that,  by  taking  the  surplus  of  agricultural 
prodncti^  tends  to  keep  up  the  prices.  See  how  the  prices  of  cotton,  to- 
l»060}.>iee»  ioor,  and  com,  have  kept  up,  notwithstanding  what  is  said 
in  tbe  xepoit  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  in  the  president's 
measage;.  See  how  they  have  kept  up  for  the  last  five  years,  compared 
with  the  previoua  four.  . 
'  I  «te  not  mean  to  tronble  the  house  at  the  present  time  with  columns 
i^Bta&i&eBi  I  win  give  the  total  hereof  a  few  great  articles,  as  I  have 
iStetsk  hafoK  me.  Take  wheat.  The  wheat  exported  from  this  country 
for  the  four  yeara  previous  to  the  adqition  (^the  tariff  of  1846,  averaged 
ntiMty-tiz  and  three  quarter  cents  per  bnsheL  For  the  last  five  ye^ 
it  hm  averaged  one  dollar  twenty-ax  and  a  half  cents, — thir^  cents 
hi^er.  Well,  now,  is  the  secretai'y  ©f  the  treasury  and  the  president 
to  to  this  oongreas,  and  say  to  us.  Wheat  is  low  this  year,  and  the 
tariff  doea  not  wo^  weU  ?  Do  they  imagine  <»ngress  cannot  look  bade 
&V&  years,  and  then  over  the  four  years  preceding  ?  Very  short-sighted, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  executive  must  im^ine  the  congress  of  the  United 
St^ies  to  b^  if  be  supposed  they  could  mt  make  the  comparison  that  I 
have  made.  Tb»  esmyusAam  I  have  made  with  regard  to  wheat,  I  could 
make  with  respect  to  fiour ;  $4.79  was  the  average  price  of  flour ;  $5.59 
Is  the  average  for  the  last  five  years.  So  with  eom  i  so  with  meal ;  so 
wiJfe  «^f3-j  aad  m  with  cottsas.  Sis  csats  and  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thoaaanieUhs  was  the  price  of  cc^n  for  the  four  years  previous  to 
^  tariff  of  1846 ;  i^  eeats  tmd  throe  hundred  and  fourteen  thousandths 
'  ^  the  Ave  yearns  sisce  thai  time, «^  as  incr^sseef  almost  fiflj  per  cent., 
— '  and  ^et  it  is  said  that  agricultural  products  have  not  risen.  Tobacco 
"wm  $ai,10,  and  now,  for  the  hM  five  yesrs^  it  averages  $64.18, — 
twelve  iQ^ffs    hogshead  higher  thsa  before.  Tiding  this  period  of 
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i^e  years,  and  tlie  same  observation  would  apply  to  almost  all  the  ex- 
ports. Almost  all  have  men  under  the  last  tariff,  just  as  all  fell  under 
the  tariff  of  1842.  And  the  reason  is  very  plain.  You  cannot  carry  on 
^  trade  but  shall  have  two  parts.  Every  exchange  must  consist  of  a  sale 
and  a  purchase.  Stop  your  purchases,  and  you  stop  your  sales ;  so  if 
you  will  buy  nothing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  you  cannot  sell 
any  thing.  Let  commerce  move  freely,  and  you  increase  it  vastly,  and 
increase  the  price  of  whatever  you  have  to  sell,  because  you  increase  the 
power  of  the  other  party  to  buy  of  you.  . 

Now,  because  I  desire  to  see  the  commerce  of  this  Union  flourish,  ~ 
its  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  commerce, — I  wish  to  see  every  possible 
avenue  open  that  will  bring  down  the  wealth  of  the  west  to  freight  the' 
shipping  of  the  east.  I  say  there  is  a  common  interest  between  them, 
and  he  is  an  enemy  to  his  country  who  seeks  to  divide  that  common  in- 
terest The  only  way  in  which  the  east  can  prosper,  is  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  west ;  for  it  is  that  which  has  swelled  our  navigation  at  a  rate 
beyond  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  There  is  nothing  likib 
it  Talk  of  the  progress  of  that  of  England,— it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  ours.  In  1830,  you  had  1,191,776  tons  of  shipping;  in  1851,  you 
had  8,772,439.  You  have  trebled  your  tonnage  and  navigation  in  twenty-^ 
one  years.  Has  England  done  any  thing  like  that  ?  Not  at  alL  In 
1646,  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britmn  and  her  colonies  exceeded  ours  by 
about  1,200,000  tons.  How  much  does  is  exceed  ours  now  ?  Kot  quite 
500,000  tons,  according  to  the  last  returns ;  not  much  more  than  400,000 
certainly;  probably  less  than  that,  if  we  can  make  the  calculation  for 
the  present  moment  Their  tonnage,  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1850, 
was  4,282,962  tons,  and  it  had  increased  about  180,000  in  two  years.  It 
is  now,  February,  1852,  about  4,830,000.  Ours  is  at  least  3,930,000,  it 
voQld  seem  probable.  Theirs  is  a  very  different  mode  of  reckoning, 
snd  by  which  her  tonnage  appears  larger ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  yon  have 
at  this  moment  a  tonnage  equal  in  its  carrying  capacity  to  that  of  Great 
Britun,  with  all  her  colonies.  We  find  ourselves  already  the  greatest 
dutying  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  have  the  greatest  naviga- 
tion. Shall  we  furnish  that  navigation  with  the  means  of  existence,  — • 
i^th  the  means  of  flourishing,  and  bringing  back  the  blessings  Which  are 
coantiess  and  incalculable  to  this  country ;  or  shall  we  pursue  a  short- 
Bg^ted,  narrowj  and  restricted  policy,  which  shall  cut  up  by  the  roots 
onr  own  commeree,  and  not  our  own  commerce  only,  but  our  town  inanu- 
Hs^tea ;  for  so-sure  as  we  take  the  course  or  poli<7^  that  shall  depr^s  ' 
treatem  indaatij,  so  sure  will  manufacturing  indcistry  among  us  be 
doom^  also?  When  the  west  cannot  fam  witli  profit^  shei  will  manu^ 
i^are  j  but  that  will  b©  an  evil  day  for  the  west,  in  my  opinion.  I 
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think  that  better  things  can  be  done  in  this  world  than  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  or  woollen  goods,  or  even  of  iron^ 

I  have  thrown  out  these  ideas,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  house 
may  think  I  am  going  too  far  in  arguing  this  question ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  the  great  reason  why  the  north-east  is  interested  in  opening  avenues 
to  the  west,  is  her  own  pn»perity,  which  is  to  grow  out  of  increased 
intercourse.  We  have  the  means  now  of  a  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce capable  not  only  of  employing  over  three  and  three  fourths  millions 
of  tonnage,  but  a  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  capable  of  developiag 
itself  much  beyond  its  present  limits.  What  is  the  limit  of  our  exports, 
and  what  has  it  always  been  ?  We  shall  have  $100,000,000  of  gold, 
produced  in  California  per  year,  as  much  a  legitimate  article  of  export 
as  cottony  flour,  pork,  or  tobacco. 

And  here  I  must  be  allowed  to  express  my  astonishment  that  gentle- 
men, wdl  informed  upon  other  subjects, — gentlemen  who  seem  saga- 
dous  from  the  manner  in  which  they  argue  other  questions,  should  some- 
times throw  out  the  idea  that  the  country  is  really  suffering  some  great 
iiyury  becanse  gold  is  exported.  What  ought  to  be  done  with  it  ?  If 
the  country  produces  $100,000,000  worth  of  gold  in  a  year,  is  it  desir- 
able that  it  shall  remun  here  ?  It  would  be  the  greatest  of  calamities 
if  it  should  remain  here.  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  your  currency  ? 
If  yon  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  your  currency  per  year, — and  you  would 
add  more  than  that,  if  you  kept  your  gold,  and  issued  paper  in  the  usual 
proporti(M9, — what  would  be  the  effect  upon  property,  upon  taxes,  upon 
the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor,  upon  the  whole  framework  and  bnsi- 
aess  of  society  ?  All  your  business  relations  will  be  thrown  into  a  state 
of  perfect  anarchy.  If  ymi  could  succeed  in  keeping  at  home  $100,000,000 
per  year,  in  addition  to  your  already  redundant  currency,  there  would 
be  a  state  of  uncertainty  produced  in  all  business  relations  which  would 
be  as  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  the  commercial  crisis  of 
1887e  The  country  wonid  see  a  crisis  upon  a  tremendous  scale,  alto- 
gether beyond  the  case  of  1837.  Fortunately  you  cannot  succeed  in 
keeping  the  gold  at  home,  and  deranging  every  thing  here.  No  tariff, 
no  restrictive  laws,  nothing  conceivable  upon  the  subject,  could  produce 
such  an  effect.  When  Spain  adopted  laws  by  which  she  punished  with 
death  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  was  worth 
more  abroad  than  at  home,  and  it  could  not  be  exported  regularly,  it  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  country^  And  such  would  be  the  state  of  things 
h«re,  if  you  were  to  make  a  law  to-morrow  intended,  to  confine  you? 
specie  here.  If  you  passed  your  tariff  to  keep,  the  specie  in  the  country, 
punishing  with  death  the  man  who  exported  it,  the  specie  would  go  out 
of  the  country,  because  it  would  be  extremely  easy  to  get  it  out,  and 
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l^caose  the  tempta^on  to  do  so  would  soon  become  so  veiy  strong.  I 
gay,  then,  without  stopping  to  argue  this  question  of  political  economy  at 
length,  there  is  added  to  our  former  exports  this  vast  sum  of  gold  ;  and 
ear  imports  ought  to  increase  in  proportion.  Whoever  sees  cause  for 
:^ftrm,  because  we  have  imported  $215,000,000  worth  of  goods  within 
^e  last  year,  instead  of  the  average  amount  which  we  used  to  import 
formerly,  takes  a  very  narrow  view  indeed  of  the  position  of  this  ooun- 
liy,  as  compared  with  other  countries  with  whom  she  carries  on  her 
commerce.  It  is  cause  for  congratulation,  and  not  alarm,  and  we  should 
iiejoice  that  our  trade  is  extended,  provided  it  is  a  legitimate  extension, 
founded  upon  the  means  of  purchase  we  actually  have  in  our  power.  I 
see  no  evidence  as  yet  that  it  has  gone  beyond  that.  I  think  the  a^re>- 
gate  of  imports  and  exports  over  $400,000,000  is  entirely  suited  to  the 
sommercial.means  and  wants  of  the  country  at  the  present  day,  consider- 
ing the  great  accession  of  gold  from  California,  and  considering  the  great 
'  accession  of  available  produce,  from  the  opening  of  clumnels  of  communi- 
cation with  the  west.  If  you  can  carry  from  Clt'cago  to  the  Atlantic  a 
larrel  of  flour  for  half  of  what  it  cost  you  a  few  years  ago,  of  course  it 
wiU  be  afforded  cheaper  at  the  seaboard,  and  there  can  be  more  exported, 
^e  means  of  transporting  to  the  seaboard  cotton,  tobacco,  and  every 
article  of  agricultural  production,  have  been  so  much  cheapened  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  that  our  commerce  has  bsen  largely  increased ;  and 
cwrying  this  progress  still  further,  and  cheapening  the  means  of  trans- 
*tortation,  will  still  further  increase  our  commerce,  in  a  still  greater  ratio 
than  the  commerce  of  the  present  day  as  contrasted  with  the  business  of' 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
go  on  increasing  in  a  very  great  ratio,  and  yet  be  a  healthy  and  le^ti- 
mate  business ;  though,  of  course,  too  rapid  a  progress  is  possible. 

I  bad  prepared  myself  with  figures  and  statements  by  which  to  confirm 
the  views  I  have  taken,  but  I  will  not  trouble  the  house  with  them.  I 
Imow  details  are  always  less  interesting  here  than  general  views.  The 
liate  of  things  being  stich  as  I  have  indicated,  it  seems  to  me  the  north— 
oas^  as  a  section,  should  look  carefully  at  the  prospects  of  its  manufac> 
luring  and  commercial  interests,  and  should  inquire  whether  it  is  not  the 
heBt  thing  that  can  happen  for  them,  that  men  should  be  prosperous  in 
~he  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  they  should  raise  a  great  ded  of 
-tvm,  flour,  and  pork,  and  other  products,  and  sell  these  articles  at  high 
prices.  It  is  not  their  question  alone.   It  is  our  question  as  much  «»■ 
;Adrs.   They  cannot  raise  at  great  profit,  productions  which  they  hava- 
30  means  of  getting  to  market.   Open  the  means  for  them  to  reach  the- 
sarket,  and  you  open  the  nreans  to  return  that  which  you  purchase  for-, 
>hem,  or  manufacture  for  them,  through  the  same  ohanneL  What  is  the- 


mfen  tliaft  luw  earned  these  nuuuifectum  of  wlddi  I  luive  spoken  to 
hsmtam  as  thej  have  ?  What  Is  the  reasss  yoa  have  eonsomed  some 
a»veB&f  or  eighi^  oailikiu  poonds  of  wool  in  a  year  ?  It  is  becaaae 
mass  <^  ^  agciealtaral  pK  polatkm  of  Ulie  conntiy  are  so  much  better 
off,  and  the  J  can  and  do  purchase  more  of  irooUen  goods,  both  imported 
and  domeitic.  I  dd  not  bold,  as  some  people  do,  that  there  is  a  direct 
aats^onisni  betveai  ecoBuneToe  and  manQ&etores,  but  I  hold  that  the 
trae  poli^  for  the  north'«ast,  as  well  as  every  other  section  of  the  coun- 
ty, is  tiiat  which  ^msiders  commerce  and  manofactares  as  friends  and 
alBes,  and  wMeh  lodes  to  the  one  to  aid  in  developing  the  other.  I  be* 
Ueve  thi^  view  is  the  <me  which  ere  long  will  be  taken  by  the  whole 
<»Kintiy  witlwat  distincti^  of  psurty.  Why,  the  rapid  progress  in  those 
branches  of  indostry  in  the  ooantry,  which  sometimes  come  to  congress 
and  tell  OS  how  distressed  they  are,  is  beyond  all  paralleL  Take  your 
eottoa  mannfactar^.  The  census  tells  as  that  641,000  bales  of  cotton 
were  omsiuned  in  1850.  How  many  in  1840  ?  Two  htmdred  and  ninety- 
five  thoosaad.  la  1880,  it  was  126,000.  Here  is  a  business  which  has 
gcewn  up  firmn  'i26,000  bales  in  1880, — a  small  addition  should  be 
snade  for  parts  of  the  coontry  not  returned  in  the  shippiog  list,— 
eall  iA  24,000,  and  yon  have  150,000  bales  in  1830.  Take  the  progress 
finr  twoity  years,  from  150,000  bales  np  to  641^000  bales,  and  your 
eottMi  mam^aoture  has  more  than  quadrupled  In  twenty  years.  Ter- 
nbly  lodng  business  to  all  those  engaged  In  it  daring  most  of  the  time, 
if  we  am  believe  the  perpetnal  outlay,  aldiougb  that  branch  of  industry 
was  increasing  faster  than  almost  any  thing  else  in  the  country.  Just  so 
with  other  distressed  branches  of  industry.  They  have  always  happened 
to  be  those  branches  which  have  increased  most  rapidly.  What  made 
people  take  oipital  oat  of  brandies  of  busings  that  gentlemen  contend' 
are  profitable,  mi  put  it  into  these  losing  concerns  ?  It  is  a  problem  which 
wodd  require  a  great  deal  of  mathematical  ingenui^  to  solve.  The  case 
of  my  iron  friends  I  mean  f  gentlemen  from  Fennsylvtuiia,  into 
whose  souls  the  inm  has  ottered  ^'  hs&  years  so  craelly — seems  to  be 
snneh  of  tiie  mme  kind. 

In  1810,  the  iron  prodaeed  in  the  United  States  was  58,900  tons.  In 
1880, 165,000  tons*  In  1850,  627,648  tons.  I  take  the  document  upon 
which  the  secratasy  of  the  treasory  founds  his  estimates,  but  not  his 
estimate,  for  I  em  inclined  to  think  there  is  &  little  omission,  which  I 
prefer  to  anpplj,  56^755  tons  <^  {rig  inm  are  set  down  in  the  census 
^  Tdbaxoa,  88,844  toae  of  bhxmis  are  used  in  making  wrought  iron.  Thm 
yoa  had  78,787  tons  of  ore  used  In  making  wrought  iron,  and  9,850 
torn  of  ore  was  need  in  mtings,.  making  88,687  tons  of  iron  ore,  the 
i»»do^  of  which  does  not  aopear  ha  &e  shape  of  yig  Iron.  Suppose 
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^ree  tons  of  this  ore  to  yield  oaly  one  ton  of  iron,  and  yon  get 
33,544  tons  of  iron  &om  this  source,  to  which  the  secretary  bfs  no 
tdeteace  i  making  &  total  of  627,643  tons,  against  165,000  tons  in 
1830,  —  a  branch  of  indostiy  which  has  nearly  quadrupled  itself  in  the 
Jast  twenty  years.  Take  it  from  1830,  reckoning  down  to  the  extreme 
l^t  of  degression  in  1850,  as  I  admit  it  is,  and  you  still  find  it  is  quad- 
iapled.  I  say^  the  only  question  for  iron  gentlemen  to  consider  is,  how 
tm  they  continue  this  long  career  of  prosperity,  imd  not  how  they  shall 
get  something  still  greater, — not  how  they  shall  induce  men  to  rush  into 
the  iron  business  agun,  as  they  did  in  1846  and  1847,  but  how  they 
ghali  enable  the  iron  business  to  go  on  increasing  as  fast  as  it  has  in- 
ereased  upon  an  average  for  the  last  fifty  years.  If  they  can  do  that^ 
ihey  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied.  So  of  the  coal,  too, 
which  is  spoken  of  sometimes  as  one  of  these  distressed  interests,  which ' 
most  be  protected.  In  1840, 865,414  tons  were  produced  by  Pennsyl* 
fwua.  In  1851,  ^091,682  tons  were  sent  to  market  It  is  these  two 
interests  of  coal  and  iron  which  have  made  the  most  rapid  progr^— 
which  have  always  cried  out  the  most  lustily  that  they  are  terribly  dis- 
tressed.  These  great  interests  are  to  look  now  to  an  increased  number 
and  wealth  of  their  customers.  Our  manufacturing  interests,  whidi  aro 
dotely  connected  with  the  western  inteiests,  most  sell  to  the  w/bb^  and 
amst  bny  of  the  west  tlwt  on  which  they  feed^  and  that  which  they  ez» 
port  Our  great  manufacturing  interests  have  but  one  thing  to  aek  of 
this  nation ;  they  ought  to  ask  it,  and  in  my  opinion  the  nati<m  ought  to 
grant  it  Instead  of  restrictions,  instead  of  keeping  out  that  -vriasSk  onghb 
to  go  in ;  instead  of  taxing  every  man  who  wears  a  coat,  a  large  sum  of 
money,  in  order  tlutt  the  man  who  makes  the  coat  may  gain  a  very  small 
sum  of  money ;  instead  of  doing  that,  the  manufacturing  interests  should 
ask,  that  the  resirictions  whic^  weigh  heavily  upon  the  manufacturing 
interests  should  bo  removed.  We  should  say,  let  our  raw  materials  come 
in  free  of  duty.  Ths  effect  upon  the  national  treasury  is  as  nothing. 
When  the  mfmufacturer  of  cotton  prints  in  New  England  meets  in 
Bnenias  Ayres,  Halifax,  or  anywhere  else,  a  manufacturer  of  EngUeh 
cotton  prints,  is  it  right  that  the  English  cotton  printer  should  have  his 
4ye^tu£^  his  alkalies,  his  adds,  all  his  raw  nmtexial  free  of  duty,  and 
&m  be  burdened  upon  all  of  them?  It  c?jsnot  be  for  the  interests 
of  revenue,  in  that  view,  it  is  but  insignii^cant ;  but  it  tends  to  the 
.desfarnction  of  great  interests  to  do  it  Listead  of  asking  to  shut  out 
woollens,  we  should  let  in  that  oat  of  which  we  make  cottons  as4 
woollens. 

Now,  I  take  the  single  article  of  coarse  wooL  Why  should  there  ba 
ft  da^  on  coarse  wool?  Coarse  wool  cannot  be  produced  in  this  conn- 
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"tsy^  so  as  to  enter  into  our  cheap  manufactures,  but  it^can  be  imported. 
Owing  to  the  ingenuity  of  an  American  mechanic,  you  can  make  carpets 
^f  coarse  wool.   You  can  send  Turkey  carpets  to  Turkey  and  undersell 
"^  Turk;  you  can  send  Brussels  carpets  to  Brussels,  and  carpeting  of 
•certain  quaUUes  to  England,  and  undersell  them  all,  if  your  own  nation 
'does  not  shut  out  the  materiab  you  have  to  use.  Let  coarse  wool  and 
•dye-stufib  come  in  free,  and  there  will  not  be  a  pacha  or  bey  in  all 
Asia  Minor  or  Egypt,  that  will  not  have  on  his  floor  a  carpet  manufac- 
tured ia  the  United  States.  I  give  that  only  as  one  instance.  The 
:same  thing  may  be  said  of  silk.  Under  the  ridiculous  notion  that  some 
■day  or  other  we  may  be  able  to  manufacture  silk  from  silk-worms,  you 
^ut  out  raw  silk  by  exorbitant  duties.   Let  raw  silk  come  in  free,  and 
iplace  your  manui^turers'on  the  same  footing  as  English  and  Fre!nch 
axKl  Itfdian  manufacturers.   All  our  manufacturer  wants,  is  open  mar- 
3[et8^'~  open  markets  at  the  west,  open  markets  at  the  east,  open  markets 
to  buy  the  raw  material  which  he  has  to  consume.  But  in  vain  will  any 
tof  onr  friends  in  New  England  go  on  upon  the  old  idea  of  restriction, 
4md  imposing  taxes  upon  the  nation  to  keep  them  alive.   The  nation 
jtevolts  against  any  such  impositions.  They  are  henceforth  impossible. 
But  if  they  were  possible^  they  would  be  found  self-destructive,  because 
Htnej  compel  men  to  cease  to  rmse  agricultural  products  to  export,  and 
to  do  their  own  manufacturing  at  home.   That  is  what  it  would  end  in, 
^  w«  carried  out  the  high  tariff  ^stem  to  the  extent  that  many  men 
Ihave  d^ired.   I  thank  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  they 
3iave  listened  to  these  remarks. 

Gn  Febraary  26,  1851,  in  support  of  the  bill  to  limit  the 
inabilities  of  ship-ownera  in  confonnity  with  his  wish  to  divest 
•commerce  of  uDjust  hindrances,  Mr.  Eantoul  said:— ■ 

I  hope  this  bill  will  pass.  The  rule  of  common  law  applying  to  com- 
mon carriers,  which  is  very  old  in  England,  and  which  has  been  applied 
<to  ships,  and  appliisd  so  far  as  to  cover  the  case  now  provided  for  by  this 
•dause,  has  been  found  to  be  intolerable  in  Great  Britaip.  If  there  ever 
ifras  a  government  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  adhered  with  pertinacity 
to  her  ancient  laws,  it  is  the  British  nation;  and  no  change  is  made 
•tiiere  without  its  being  argued  over  and  over  again,  and  it  takes  ye^rs  to 
force  reasons  into  the  mind  of  the  British  nation,  for  any  change  oi' 
improvement  of  the  principles  of  common  law.  But  this  change  is  upon 
ithe  face  of  it  so  required  by  the  principles  of  justice,  so  required  by  not 
«only  the  shipping  interest,  but  tiie  interests  of  all  those  whose  goods  are 
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transported,  that  it  has  been  brought  about  in  Great  Britain.  They 
have  made  the  alteration  which  we  are  now  asked  to  make^  and  they 
have  carried  it  further  than  this  section  of  the  bill  carries  it. 

Well,  Sir,  the  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Butler) 
has  told  us  truly  that  the  British  nation  were  a  nation  of  ship-owners. 
That  is  true ;  but  it  is  truer  of  us,  for  if  the  British  are  a  nation  of  ship- 
owners and  shipping  interests,  the  United  States  are  much  more  a  nation 
,  of  ship-owners.  The  tonnage  of  Great  Britain,  excluding  the  porovinces, 
and  taking  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  —  the  tonnage  of 
Ae  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  —  is  a  little  over  ^hree 
and  a  half  millions  of  tons.  Oar  tonnage  is  considerably  over  that 
amount.  The  carrying  capacity  of  our  mercantile  marine  is  vastly 
greater  at  this  moment  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Our 
tonnage  is  larger,  and  under  a  different  rule.  A  ship  that  measured  one 
thousand  tons  under  the  old  rule  would  under  the  new  rule,  measure  one 
^thousand  two  hundred  tons.  You  will  jgnd  that  our  navigation  employs 
a  much  larger  marine  carrying  power  than  the  navigation  of  Great 
Britain, — much  larger;  and  they  have  their  thirty  millions  of  popula- 
tion, while  we  have  but  twenty-three  millions ;  and  yet  we,  with  that 
twenty-three  millions,  own  more  shipping  than  they  own.  I  am  speak- 
iDg  of  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Now,  if  they  are  jus- 
tified in  looking  keenly  and  constantly  to  their  mercantile  interest,  we 
are  not  only  justified,  but  required  to  look  much  more  attentively  to  ours  $ 
for  it  includes  a  greater  proportion  of  our  population  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  our  wealth  than  is  the  case  with  Great  Britsln.  In  some  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  the  proportion  of  the  shipping  to  the  population 
is  six  times,— ay,  in  its  actual  carrying  capacity  pretty  nearly  seven 
times,  —  as  great  a  proportion  as  that  in  Great  Britain.  This  being  the 
case,  the  shipping  interest  is  an  interest  which  this  government  is  bound, 
to  look  to. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  rest  my  support  of  this  bill  upon  that  ground 
s^i  all.  I  say  we  are  bound  to  pass  the  first  section  — - 1  intend  to  confine, 
my  remarks  to  that  section — we  are  bound  to  enact  this  provision  into 
a  law,  because  every  act  that  is  done  to  benefit  the  navigation  of  this 
country  benefits  all  the  interests  of  the  country  in  its  ultimate  effects, 
by  its  effects  upon  freights  that  are  transported  between  this  and  other 
countries.  How  is  the  rate  of  freights  determined  ?  The  senator,  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Underwood)  has  asked,  and  fairly  ^ked,  what  is  the 
effect  upon  his  constituency?  What  is  the  interest  of  the  grower  of 
tobacco,  com,  pork,  and  other  agricultural  products,  in  this  action  in 
xiegard  to  the.  shipping  interests  of  this  country?  Now,  if  I  were  not. 
^tiafied  that  the  interests  of  the  great  agricultural  portion  of  the  nation 
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aK6  concerned  in  the  passage  of  Ibis  bill,  I  ^oa!d  c^i^  comparatively 
ttut  littie  whether  it  passed  or  not^  and  if  it  oould  operate  adversely  to 
that  interest  I  wonld  oppose  it ;  for  Although  I  consider  the  shipping  in. 
t^st  a  vast  interest,  still  I  consider  that  the  agricultural  interest  is 
Brnch  vaster,  and  its  welfare  most  he  consulted  by  us  in  endeavoring  to 
make  the  change  that  we  are  now  proposiog  to  make.  The  first  mode 
in  which  we  are  to  determine  how  <liis  bill  is  to  affect  the  rate  of  freight 
is,  first  to  find  out  what  supports,  what  determines  the  rates  of  freight. 
It  is  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  shipping  to  carry  the  freight 
and  the  quantity  of  freight  to  be  carried.  And  how  is  that  affected? 
lEvery  thing  that  benefits  your  navigating  interests,  every  thing  that 
makes  the  freight  of  your  merchants  ^ier,  cheapo,  and  safer  in  its 
carriage,  will  produce  its  lieneficia!  effect.  You  cannot  add  a  thousand 
f<ms  to  your  shipping  without  bringing  down  the  rates  of  your  freight. 
You  cannot  impose  upon  your  ship-owner,  or  allow  to  remain  upon  him, 
any  liability  without  rfusing  your  rates  of  freight,  or,  at  all  events,  pre- 
Tenting  their  reduction.   The  proportion  may  be  very  small ;  but  so  far 
.  as  the  effect  goes  it  is  an  effect  upon  him'  whose  freight  is  carried,  but 
i  not  ultimately  upon  the  ship-owner.   He  first  feels  the  benefit  of  this 
•  diange ;  but  how  long  does  he  feel  it?  Just  so  long  as  it  takes  to  build 
taaore  ships  and  restore  the  proportion  between  the  profit  made  out  of 
K&^t  trade,  and  the  profit  of  other  branches  of  industry  and  business. 
<<£kipital  seeks  investment  in  the  shape  or  shapes  thtit  are  supposed  to  be 
iihe  most  profitable;  and  when  you  build  more  ships  then  down  go  the 
arates  of  freight,  and  tobacco,  and  pork,  and  com  are  carried  cheaper 
^thaa  before.  Is  there  any  escape  from  that  reasoning?   lam  really 
kunable  to  discover  any. 

Now,  Sir,  the  senator  from  Kentucky  has  made  one  remark  which  I 
.condder  perfectly  fair,  and  which  I  propose  to  apply  to  this  question 
now  beford  us.  He  says,  how  do  we  know  this  competition  between  our 
-shipping  and  the  shipping  of  other  nations  is  going  on  disadvantageonsly 
rib  our  shipping  ?  —  how  do  we  know  that  ley  are  enabled  to  underwork 
us,  and  how  do  we  know  that  our  shipping  interests  require  this  relief? 
"When  Great  Britiun  discovered  that  her  shipping  required  this  relief,  it 
was  because  she  was  afraid  that  other  nations  were  underworking  her ; 
and  what  did  she  intend  to  do?  She  fntended  lo  increase  the  balance, 
.and  cause  it  to  preponderate  in  her  fmm ;  and  sae  intended  to  keep  the 
4^vantage~andl'db  not  complidn  of  her;  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so — she  intended  to  enjoy  th€»  advanteiges  which  her  shipping  bad  over 
our  shipping;  and  her  acts,  so  far .  i  they  go,  tended  to  give  her  shipping 
the  advantage  of  ours.  Now,  are  we  to  allow  our  ship-owners  to  be 
dsnbject  to  this  old  and  onerous  rule,  when  another  is  found  to  work  more 
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fsurly  there?  and  are  we  to  send  our  ships  in  competition  with  Great 
Britain  under  this  disparagement?  The  competition  now  is  a  serious 
one,  and  your  returns  show  it.  Here  is  before  me  the  table  of  clear* 
ances  from  out  ports  last  year.  The  tonnage  of  iimerican  vessels  is 
2,632,000  tons,  while  the  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  is  1,728,000  tonb,  * 
'  showing  that  there  was  about  three  fourths  as  much  foreign  tonnage  as 
there  is  of  domestic.  They  wish  to  underwork  us.  Why  do  these  ves- 
sels enter  our  ports,  bringing  that  which  our  American  vessels  might 
bring  as  well?  Why  do  they  carry  away  products  that  American  ves- 
sels inight  carry  away  just  as  well,  unless  it  is  they  can  ship  cheaper 
than  we  can  ?  If  they  do  not  carry  freight  to  precisely  the  same  extent 
that  we  do,  yet  they  employ  three  fourths  as  much,  and  I  think  that  that 
three  fourths  is  and  should  be  a  warning  to  us.  It  shows  that  there  is  a 
competition  against  which  we  ought  carefully  to  ^ard ;  and  in  removing 
this  burden  from  the  American  shipping,  I  think  we  do  but  an  act  of 
justice  which  is  called  for  by  the  previous  steps  which  Great  Britain  has 
taken,  and  called  for,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship-owner,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  all  those  who' will  ultimately  reap  the  benefit,  —  that  is,  . 
all  who  are  benefited  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  importation  of  the 
freight,  as  well  as  the  owner  of  the  goods  that  are  to  be  carried. 

Well,  Sir,  it  is  said  that  the  old  rule  of  the  common  law  is  an  old  and 
venerable  rule,  and  ought  not  to  be  broken  in  upon.  Why,  Sir,  the 
reasons  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  rule  were  not  commercial  rea- 
sons. It  was  adopted  and  applied  to  common  carriers  upon  land.  Now, 
whether  it  is  a  just  rule  with  regard  to  the  common  carriers  upon  land, 
I  do  not  propose  to  consider.  It  is  sufficient  for  this  occasion  to  settle 
this  question.  The  reason  why  this  rule  should  be  applied  rather  to 
carriers  upon  land,  than  the  common  carriers  upon  the  water  is,  that  the 
d&nger  of  breaking  the  rule  is  not  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  How  is  a  ship-owner  to  endanger  and  risk  the  property  of  others, 
that  he  may  have  to  carry  without  endangering  his  own  property  by  the 
same  negligence  or  want  of  integrity  ?  How  is  he  to  do  it  without  & 
risk  of  the  destruction  of  his  own  property?  How  are  his  agents  that 
are  upon  the  ships,  the  master  and  crew,  to  risk  the  property  of  others 
that  the  ship-owner  may  have  placed  under  their  care,  without  great 
danger  to  their  own  lives  ?  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  common  car- 
rier upon  the  land.  He  can  risk  the  property  of  others  without  there 
being  any  risk  to  his  own  person.  No  so  with  the  ship-owner ;  for  then 
his  ships  would  be  in  danger.  There  is  the  ship  Typhoon,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  was  launched  last  week  in  Portsmouth,  your  own  State,  (New 
Hampshire  —  Mr.  Norris  being  in  the  chair,)  which  is  worth  $120,000. 
Will  the  owner  of  that  ship  put  negligent  persons,  or  fraudulent  persons, 
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gpoa  board  of  her,  who  will  «Ilow  her  to  be  cast  ashore,  to  be  destroyeOi 
inteB/tionally  by  fire,  or  in  any  other  way  to  be  exposed  to  danger?  Is 
it  aa  easy  matter  to  allow  a  ship  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  on  a  foreiga 
■^oyage,  without  risking  the  lives  of  those  who,  by  tbeii  igligence  or 
intentions,  permit  that  destruction  to  take  place  ?  Now,  here  are  so 
many  ret^ns  why  it  is  quite  safe  io  roiax.  this  rule  in  the  case  of  ship, 
owners,  when  it  may  not  be  safe  and  advisable  to  do  it  in  the  case  of 
common  carriers  upon  the  land. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  occur  to  m^  that  would  control  my 
mind,  if  these  were  not  suf&cient  to  control  it.  But  these  few  ideas  I 
deem  sufilcieat  to  give  the  reasons  for  my  vote,  and  I  have  thrown  them 
oat- — perhaps  in  doing  so  taking  up  as  much  of  the  time  of  the  senate 
as  I  am  justified  in  consuming,  considering  the  short  time  that  tc^ains 
to  U3. 

r  the  let  of  March,  the  same  session,  being  called  on  to 
T  *  the  River  and  Harbor  BiH,  in  support  of  the  principles 
.^«olved,  Mt,  Bantoul  said :  — 

I  vviU  trouble  the  senate  but  a  very  few  moments.  The  progress  of 
^e  And  the  accumulation  of  precedents  certainly  ought,  sooner  or 
later,  to  settle  the  construction  of  the  Constitution ;  and  if  there  be  any 
clause  upon  which  there  has  been  a  series  of  precedents  all  tending 
one  way,  it  is  that  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  If  the  construe^ 
tion  of  that  clause,  irom  the  commencement  of  the  government  down  to 
tha  present  time,  upon  the  Atlantic  border,  has  been  a  correct  one, !  have 
never  felt  any  scruplea  in  applying  the  same  principles  to  inland  seas 
and  rivers  that  have  been  applied  to  harbors  on  the  sea-coast.  But  I 
agree  that  the  object  for  which  the  appropriation  is  asked  should  be  one 
of  su^cient  national  importance  to  justify  the  interposition  of  the  gen- 
eral government.  It  should  not  be  locaL  The  inquiry  I  make  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject  is,  whether  these  two  objects — the  Tennessee  and 
Illinois  rivers  ~"  are  such  objects  as  would  justify  the  general  govern- 
ment in  interfering  to  improve  the  navigation?  The  Tennessee  river, 
in  any  country  but  this,  would  be  a  river  of  the  first  class.  It  flows 
through  three  States.  AU  has  been  buZ  upon  it  ahat  is  necessary  to  be 
said.  The  Illinois  is  on  the  main  channel  of  communication  borween 
the  northern  part  oiif  our  Atlantic  aoasit  and  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  J£  you  wish  to  send  any  merchandise  from  New  York  to 
Missouri  by  way  of  Chicago,  you  would  send  it  down  the  Illinois  river. 
If  that  which  connects  the  basin  of  the.  lakes  with  the  valley  of  the 
Mtssikssippi  be  not  national,  there  is  nothing  national  in  our  territory. 
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The  baaia  of  tbe  lakes  is  an  area  of  a  million  of  miles.  You  could  put 
Great  Britain,  and  the  French  republic,  and  Austria  into  it,  and  have 
room  left  for  twenty  of  the  little  principalities  of  Europe.  The  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  has  very  nearly  as  much  more.  If  the  channel  that 
cooaec:  tuese  t^o  po:^t  ;-~  be  not  national,  what  can  be?  The  com- 
merce of  two  sections  of  the  Union  passes  through  this  river.  In  1837 
it  was  surveyed  by  the  officers  of  this  government.  The  report  of  the 
surveys  vfaa  published ;  so  that  senators  have  the  means  of  informing 
themselves  of  the  character  of  that  river,  and  how  far  it  is  susceptible 
of  improvements,  and  what  improvements  it  requires. 

I  would  go  further  into  tWs  subject,  but  I  know  that  time  is  a  great 
deal  more  precious  than  any  thing  I  can  say.  Having  given  my  rea- 
sons for  my  vote,  I  will  say  no  more.  I  shall  vote  agtunst  striMng  out. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

m  BANTOUL'S  OPINIONS  IN  BELATION  TO  SLAVEBY  AS  IT  EXISTS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE 
FBEE  STATES  IN  BEFEBENCE  THEBETO,  ETC. 

Bblibvino  in  the  trastworthiness.of  the  intelligence  and 
'Virtne  of  the  people  as  the  foundation  of  free  government,  Mr. 
Bantonl  was  accustomed  to  appeal  to  that  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue, as  competent  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  all  great 
political  questions.  He  not  only  had  no  fear  of  discussion,  but 
confidently  relied  upon  it  as  the  best  guardian  of  liberty. 

Bat  why  discuss  the  subject  of  skvery  ?  is  the  fearful  ques- 
tion of  the  panic-stricken.  Why  nol  discuss  it?  Was  liberty 
worth  all  the  battles  and  sufferings  and  blood  of  the  revolution, 
and  are  millions  of  human  beings  who  are  denied  the  first  and 
last  of  its  blessings,  entitled  to  no  thought,  to  no  commisera- 
*  tion  ?  In  relation  to  them,  are  the  duties  of  fireemen  and  free 
States  never  to  be  considered  ?  or  do  ;iU  those  duties  consiBt  in 
making  heavier,  tighter,  and  more  galling,  the  chains  of  slavery  ? 
To  the  question,  why  discuss  this  subject  ?—» what  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  will  not  answer :  because  I  am  a  man  and  have 
human  sympathies  and  obligations;  because  I  am  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  answerable  before  God  for  my  use  of 
the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Constitution ;  and  last, 
not  least,  because  the  fugitive  slave  law  unconstitutionally  in- 
vades and  tramples  upon  the  rights  of  my  State  and  the  rights 
of  my  person,  by  requiring  me  to  be  a  slave-catcher,  and  thus 
extends  the  dominion  of  slavery  over  all  the  free  States,— en- 
joining a  service  more  despicable,  more  slavish,  more  offensive 
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to  the  dignity  of  a  freeman  than  any  other, —  that  of  seizing 
the  fugitive  from  bondage  and  forcing  him  back  to  chains  and 
fetters.  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  rightly 
interpreted,  thns  make  slaves  of  ws  all  ?  or  hfeive  two  or  three 
hundred  thonsand  slave-holderd  the  constitutional  :>ower  to 
make  twenty  millions  of  their  fellow-citizens  their  servants  in 
such  work  as  this  ?  It  is  discussion  alone  that  can  peaceably 
settle  these  questions,  or  any  other  questions  of  human  right 
and  duty.  Free  thought,  uttered  in  free  speech,  is  the  true  and 
only  conservative  power  of  the  Union,  and  of  human  gov- 
ernment 

The  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  fostered  and 
established  by  the  avarice  of  Great  Britain  while  they  were 
colonies,  is  the  greatest  reproach  and  misfortune  to  those  sec- 
tions  of  the  country  where  it  prevails,  and  is  a  most  shocking 
inconsistency  with  the  republican  institutions  and  the  legalized 
principles  of  freedom,  which,  in  every  other  respect,  constitute 
the  glor  '  of  the  Union.  That  slavery  was  introduced,  ex- 
tended, and  encouraged  by  the  cupidity  and  injustice  of  the 
mother  country,  cannot  justify  the  JLaws  which  tend  to  perpetu- 
ate its  evils.  Those  evils  are  inseparable  from  its  nature. 
They  are  a  constant  outrage  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
humanity.  That  which  reduces  man  to  the  condition  of  a 
beast  of  burden,  or  of  a  senseless  and  irresponsible  machine,  is 
a  most  hateful  despotism,  an  intolerable  cruelty.  The  consum- 
mation of  all  the  wrong  which  one  man  can  do  to  another  is  to 
make  him  a  slave. 

In  the  free  StateE,  these  sentiments  in  relation  to  slavery  are 
almost  universal,  and  in  the  slave-holding  States,  not  uncom- 
mon. Even  Henry  Clay,  but  for  whom  slavery  would  have 
been  confined  to  much  narrower  limits  than  now  mark  its  dark 
domain,  said,  standing  as  it  were  on  the  brink  of  eternity,'^ 
I  shall  go  to  the  grave  with  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  evilf  a 
social  and  political  evil,  and  that  it  is  a  wrong'  as  it  respects 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  institution  of  slavery,^'  and  that 
"to  extend  it  where  it  does  not  exist,  is  to  propagate  wrong'" 
Happy  for  him,  happy  for  his  country  had  these  sei^timents,  so 
4o!emaly  announced  in  his  last  houre,  had  their  just  influence 
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oyer  l^ia  former  actions  as  a  piibiic  man.  "W|iat  stronger  terms 
cpnld  Mr.  Rantoul  use  to  denounce  the  extension  of  slavery  ? 
The  principal  difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Clay  is,  that  Mr. 
Bantoul,  through  his  whole  political  career,  acted  consistently 
and  fdiy  up  to  his  convictions  of  duty.  He  never  made  pro- 
fessions which  his  actions  did  not  justify.  From  the  path  of 
political  duty,  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  he  never 
swerved,  His  opinions  on  slavery  were  matured  long  before 
he  was  a  candidate  for  office ;  they  were  the  same  in  1834  and 
1852.  This  position  is  perfectly  demonstrable  from  his  own 
words.   In  September,  1B35,  he  said:  — 

The  war  against  fanaticism  etill  rages  with  unabated  violence  in  the 
Soath}  the  papers  from  that  quarter  are  filled  with  the  bitterest  denan- 
dations  of  the  abolitionists.  The  public  meetings  in  the  southern  dties 
and  also  the  journals  seem  to  unite  in  calling  upon  the  north  to  put  down 
the  abolitionists  by  force,  to  put  down  the  discussion  of  slavery  at  any 
rate;  but  we  hope  the  North  will  do  no  such  thing.  Upon  no  one  con- 
stitutional question,  we  be^^evej  are  the  people  of  the  North  so  unani- 
mous, as  upon  the  great  question  that  now  excites  so  much  public  atten- 
tion. A  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  section  nf  the  country  hold 
it  to  be  a  subject  with  which  they  have  no  right  to  interfere,  but  proper- 
ly, legally,  and  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  slavs-holding  States 
themselves ;  and  any  arbitrary  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  North  as 
subversive  of  liherty,  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  Constitution.  For  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  the  above  opinion,  we  have  only  to  recur  to 
the  proceedmgs  of  the  meetings  that  have  been  held  in  many  of  the  large 
northern  cities  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  movements  of  the 
abolitionists. 

But  while  we  of  the  North  pledge  ourselves  to  abide  by  the  Consti- 
tution, in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  slave-holder,  we  will  not  violate 
thair  sacred  charter  of  liberty  to  comply  with  the  ungenerous  demands 
of  our  southern  brethren,  to  shackle  the  press,  to  prevent  discussion,  by 
any  other  force  than  that  of  the  sound  and  healthy  action  of  the  public 
mind.  The  abolitionists  have  as  much  right  to  properly  express  their 
opinions  as  those  of  a  contrary  opinion  have  to  express  theirs.  Error 
can  be  best  overcome  by  leaving  truth  free  to  combat  it  The  moment 
persecution  commences,  the  object  of  hatred  will  extend  itself.  The 
otily  proper  and  le^timate  means,  whidi  can  be  employed,  and  which 
would  be  salutary,  is  the  great  moral  influence  of  public  opinion.  Let 
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that  hata  time  and  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  clouds  fhat  now  lower 
about  our  heads  would  soon  be  dispelled,  and  the  Union  would  jet  be 
geen  ussluiken,  unbroken,  and  unharmed." 

Would  a  demagogue,  a  disorganizer,  a  destructive,  have  an- 
ncunced  these  calm,  rational,  and  truly  American  views  of  a 
great  question  which  was  agitating  the  whole  country  ?  Would 
a  man  disposed  to  set  bis  sail  to  catch  the  fierce  hot  breath  of 
party,  irrespective  of  consequences,  have  spoken  thus  ^  On  the 
other  hand,  could  any  one  have  appealed  to  what  remained 
of 'Sober  reason  in  the  community  with  more  earnestness  or 
effect  if  He  spoke  calmly,  as  an  American  patriot,  concerned 
for  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  observance  of  the 
relations  of  brothe^rbood  and  common  citizenship,  existing  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  northern  and  southern  States.  He 
reproved  the  rash  proceedings  of  the  abolitionists  at  the  same 
time  that  he  claimed  and  vindicated  for  thei^i,  and  for  all  men, 
tile  right  of  free  inquiry  and  discussion,  not  only  of  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  but  of  any  other  tha^:  might  arise  as  to  tbie 
duties  of  freemen.  It  was  for  vindicating  this  right,  which  he 
deemed  so  valuable,  seventeen  years  ago,  and  which  he  never 
relinquished,  this  right,  this  birthright  of  every  American,  it. 
was  for  this,  that,  in  a  national  convention  of  pretended  demo- 
crats, he  was  denied  even  a  hearing,  and  was  atrociously  ostra- 
cised, with  more  precipitancy  and  injustice  than  ever  marked 
the  proceedings  of  an  Athenian  mob.  But  of  that  injustice 
more  wiU  be  said  in  another  place. 

In  1838,  after  having  been  nominated  for  a  seat  ia  congress, 
by  the  democratic  party  in  Essex  South  District,  a  convention 
of  anti-slavery  citizens  of  the  county  assembled  at  Banvera'in> 
October  of  that  year,  and  through  their  committee  submitted' 
to  Mr.  Bantoul  the  foUowing  questions,  to  wit : — 

"  Ist.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  enslaved,, 
ia  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territory  of  Florida  ? 

"2d.  Do  yon  believe  Congress  has  po\frer  to  abo?!sh  the- slave-trade 
between  the  States,  tod  are  you  in  favor  of  the  immediate  exercise  of 
^t  power? 

"8d;  Are  you  in  &v(»r(^snch  additional  legislation,  as  maybe  needed) 
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to  secare  tlie  immediate  and  efiTectusI  probibitial^  of  the  slave-tmSe 
between  the  United  Statea^^^i^^^^ 

4th.  "  Do  you  thiiikit  woald  be  the  da^  ofam!embefof  thenextcotf- 
gress,  to  take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  make,  and  to  sustain,  a 
motion  to  insiract  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Gotumbia,  to  bring 
m  &  bill  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave*trade,  in 
that  District  J  and  if' this  fails,  to  himself  bring  in  a  biU  to  that  effect; 
and  should  this  be  ineffectual,  to  seize  every  proper  opportunityj  under 
the  rules  of  the  house.,  urge  this  question  upon  the  consideration  of 
that  body?"  ^  ^ 

MR.  RANTOUL'S  REPLY. 

Gloucester,  Nov.  3d,  1859^ : 

GkntIbmen  ;-^Tour&of  the  24th  ult  was  received  by  me  on  the  29th. 
1  reply  at  my  earliest  leisure. 

{  Gonsidenng  the  circumstfuices  under  which  your  letter  comes  to  me, 
I  think  it  proper  to  observe,  that  I  neither  expect  nor  wish  to  receive 
TPtes  for  congress  from  any  of  mj  fellow-citizens  who  do  not  approve 
of  my  general.political  course,  merely  upon  the  strength  of  any  opinions 
'I  .might  now  express.  The  only  pledges  for  any  man's  future  conduct 
as  a  pubUc  servant,  which  are  at  fdl  worth  having,  are  those  resulting 
from  his  known  character ;  and  that  character  is  to  be  judged  of  solely 
iby  his  past  conduct,  and  not  by  his  professions.  , 

i  have  been  nominated  for  a  seat  in  congress  by  the  democratic  party 
in  Essex  South  District,  and  I  have  a  right  to  expect  the  suffrages  of 
that  party,  and  of  that  party  only.  * 

By  the  democratic  party  I  understand  the  party  of  progress  and  re> 
form,  of  - faith  in  man's  high  destiny,  and  hope  f>nd  trust  in  those  blessed 
promises  of  general  and  lasting  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
whole  human  race,  which  the  spirit  of  our  age  holds  out^  no  less  than 
iiiir  eDnfidence  in  a  wise  and  good  Providence  confirms  them. 

Democracy  is  the  parl^  of  equal  rights,  equal  laws,  equal  privilegee, 
nniversal  protection.  Its  foundation  rests  upon  the  eternal  principles  of 
equity  and  justice.  Its  creed  is  in  the  <»rdination  of  Providence,  the 
constitution  of  nature,  and  the  wisdom  of  revelatipn.  Its  rule  of  legis- 
lation is  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  .  ^ 

As  such,  it  is  contxadistingmshed  from  the  party  which  resists  all 
improvement  because  it  ia  innovation;  which  has  no  faith  in  the 
people,  no  tlrust  in  their  hones^^  or  ia  tb      >.pacity  for  geH^govem- 


^j6A^;  wliuw5l»  instead,  of  lcK)iing  forward,  with  a  well-founded  bops,  ie  for- 
©?e?  bewailing  some  imaginary,  genewu,  impendipg  rninf  "prophete  of 
woe,  forever  1:>odiQg  iOtt,"  who  in  the  iesue  of  every  political  cputest, 
^^.termiQates  in  a  popular  triumph,  anticipate  nothing  jbut^th^  destrucr 
t)«;>Q  of  our  institutions,  the  blasting  cf  aJl  oar  cherished  hop^s,  and  the 
(^tinctipn  of  ouy  liberties.  ^  .y  .' 

:  party  opposed  tQ  the  democr^y  is  that  which  vindicates  assumed 
'fyested  rights  "  to  do  wrong,  which  passes  and  defends  laws  for  >he  ben« 
^y<ifi  the  lawrmaking  faction  of  the  day,  which  granis  exe|ii8^ve  p^r-*^ 
iOege^  and  protects  the  few  against  the  many.  That  party  .  dsM^es  not 
follow  equity  when  it  comes  into  collision  with  existing  interests,  or 
justice,  except  when  consistent  with  established  precedents.  Its  creed 
is  man-worship^  and  it  receives,  its  doctrines  implicitly  from  selected 
oracles.  Its  rule  of  legislation  is  the  interest  now  of  the  mercantile 
doss,  now  of  the  manufacturers,  now  of  the  great  planters,  now  of  the 
great  capitalists,  never  of  the  masses,  never  of  the  whole  people. 

1 1<(  is  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  great  party  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  that  I  have  always  viewed  the  interesting  Vsnbject  of 
itoveryj^  and  thetcoUateral  questions  connected  with  it. 
,{!Slavery  is  a  subject,  open  to  the  fair  discussion  of  the  whole  vrorld,  as 
miuih  80  ad  any  other  subject  of  general  interests  Not  only  so,  but  it  is, 
and  wiU  continue  to  be^  freely  discussed,  no  matter  how  numerous  or  in» 
florntial  may^be  the  party  who  wish  it  to  be  passed  over  in  silencs. 
Tite  present  litemture  of  England,  France,  and  Germany^  iadeed  of 
tbe  whole  dvilized  world,  is  full  of  eloquent  denunciati^x^  of .  domestic 
^very,  which  must  circulate,  be  read,  and  produce  theii?^c^ect  on  the 
aomda  of  American  scholars,  whether  we  will  oi  no.  Of  eprir^e,  in  the 
several  States  in  this  Union,  upon  whose  condition  this  ins^iution  and 
its  cobsequences  must  exert  a  very  serious  influence,  the^^e^hjeci  excites 
a  more  intense  interest  than  in  Europe,  and  will  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
more  earnestly  discussed. 

'The  question  of  the  right  to  discuss  this  subject  publicly  was  agitated 
in  the  Id^sachusetts  Legislature  a  few  years  ago,  while  I  was  a  member 
Q&the  popular  brandt.  His  Excellent^  Governor  Everett  having  in  his 
mess^  suggested  that  such  discussion  might  be  a  misdemeanor  at  the 
OQimmott  law,  under  certaan  drcumstances,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, this  tsu^e^  -on  of  his  Excellency,  together  wi(h  a  communication 
fiom  the  State  of  uouth  C^olina  proposing  still  heavier  penalties  for 
tliat  and  kindred  offences,  was  referred  to  a  conmuttee  of  which  an  hon- 
oiable  senator  from  this  county  was  chairman.  Some  dtizens  of  the; 
Commonwealth,  to  whom  this  ima^nary  crime  of  Ms  Excellenqr's  sug- 
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g<e8tion,  might  have  been  impnted;  appeared  before  this  committee  to 
«how  whj  they  should  not  be  fined  and  imprisoned  according  to  the  sag- 
{geetioQ  of  his  Excellency,  or  liable  to  severe  punishments  as  suggested 
from  South  Carolina.  While  one  of  these  ci^ens,  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
ideman,  a  man  of  talents  and  of  worth,  yfaa  proceeding  in  his  argu- 
ment, to  my  astonishment,  he  was  interrupted  and  silenced  by  the 
•ehairman.  This  act  became  the  occasion  of  a  debate  in  the  house  nest 
•day,  and  while  several  members  of  the  more  aristocratic  portion  of  that 
body  defended  the  conduct  of  the  chmrman,  the  fanners  and  mechanics 
■from  the  country  generally,  and  all  tue  more  democratic  members,  openly 
•condemned  the  outrage.  In  this  debate  I  took  an  active  and  decided 
part,  going  as  far  as  the  farthest,  vindicating  the  free  right  of  thought 
«nd  speech,  with  as  much  zeal,  if  not  aa  much  ability  as  any  man  who 
«t  that  time  expressed  his  opinions. 

The  constitutional  right  of  petition  has  also  been  called  in  question  in 
the  course  of  the  discussions  arising  out  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  In 
the  year  1885,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  house  of  representatives 
l&om  a  <atizen  of  Charlestown,  and  a  scene  ensued  in  which  this  right 
was  grossly  violated,  though  without  any  reference  at  that  time  to  the 
^subject  of  slavery.  The  petition  or  remonstrance  from  Charlestown, 
protested  against  any  fui\^hcr  imposition  of  tolls  on  Warren  Bridge,  and 
was  drawn  up  with  great  ability  and  force  of  argument.  I  had  the 
Aionor  to  present  it,  and  at  the  request  of  the  chair,  I  read  it  to  the 
home.  No  sooner  was  the  reading  finished  than  a  motion  was  made  "to 
"throw  it  under  the  table."  Of  this  motion  the  chair  very  praperly  took 
310  notice.  After  some  angry  comments  from  the  party  which  defended 
the  Charles  Biver  Bridge  monopoly,  a  motion  was  made  "  that  the  peti- 
tion be  not  received."  Against  this  motion  I  argued  with  some  indig- 
nation, taking  in  my  hand  the  Constitution  of  Mas^chusetts,  and  read- 
ing to  the  house  the  provisions  intended  to  secure  to  all  our  citizens  the 
«acred  right  of  petition  unviolated.  That  my  denunciations  and  en- 
•tereaties,  for  I  made  free  use  of  both,  produced  no  greater  effect  on  self- 
ioterest  and  the  spirit  of  faction,  was  partly  owing  to  their  obdurate 
•character,  and  partly  to  want  of  oratorical  power  on  my  part,  but  not 
by  any  means  to  any  want  of  earnestness  and  sincere  zeaL  The  motion 
■"that  the  petition  be  not  received,**  was  adopted  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. Every  deiL^crat  in  the  house,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  voted 
against  that  motion.  The  vote  of  the  delegation  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
I  believe,  was  unanimous  for  the  motion.  Justice  require  me  to  add 
ibsA  several  of  those  gentlemen  have  since  grown  wiser ;  as  I  had  occa- 
sion to  remind  them  in  1887,  and  again  in  1838.  I  have  seen  no  reason 
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to  cbange  any  of  the  opiniom  which  I  have  expressed  in  the  house^ 
either  on  the  right  of  petition,  or  on  the  right  of  free  discussioja. 
-  The  institution  of  slavery,  in  common  with  the  whole  North,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  South,  including  many  of 
their  most  admired  patriots  and  ardent  democrats,  I  mean  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  others  of  his  school  in  politics,  I  have  always  regarded  as  a 
curse  upon  this  nation,  and  particularly  on  those  States  witMn  whose 
limits  it  exists.  If  God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  the  earth,  slar 
very  is  an  outrage  on  human  nature.  If  the  product  of  one's  toil  is  the' 
surest  inducement  to  industry  and  economy,  slavery  is  sure  to  blast  with 
barrenness  and  poverty  the  land  which  it  tills.  If  the  onward  progress 
of  civilissation  aid  Christianity  is  not  to  be  arrested  before  their  mission 
is  balf  accomplished,  slavery  is  destined  to  disappear  from  the  earth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  man  can  have  studied  the  history  of  his  race> 
on  whose  mind  any  doubt  remains  of  the  correctness  of  these  principles. 
The  proof  of  their  truth  is  written,  in  letters  of  light,  on  every  page  of 
the  record. 

My  views  of  the  manner  in  which  this  great  national  evil  ought  to  be 
treated,  are  somewhat  modified  by  the  opinions  which  I  hold,  Xu  common 
with  all  other  democrats,'  on  two  important  points  of  political  doctrine, 
which  I  will  try  to  explain  so  clearly  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  mis- 
understand my  meaning. 

1.  As  to  the  character  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
hold  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  government  of  vemy 
limited  powers.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  official  opinion 
as  secretary  of  State,  against  the  constitutionality  of  a  United  States 
bonk,  dated  February  15, 1791,  I  consider  the  foundation  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  Imd  on  this  ground,  that  *  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserv- 
ed to  the  States  or  to  the  people.*  (Tenth  Amendment.)  To  take  a 
single  step  beyond  the  boundaries  thus  specifically  drawn  around  the 
powers  of  congress,  is  to  take  possession  of  a  boundle^  field  of  power, 
no  longer  susceptible  of  any  definition."  (Jefferson's  Writings,  Vcli  IV. 
page  523.) 

The  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  in  his  argument  against  the  constitutionalitrf 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  1811,  remarked,  that  "  the  great  advaa- 
tsge  of  our  system  of  government  over  all  others,  is,  that  we  have  a 
written  Consfitutionf  defining  its  limits,  and  prescribing  its  authorities  j 
and  that  however,  for  a  time,  faction  may  convuUe  the  nation,  and  pas- 
eten  and  party  pre|}ttdice  sway  its  fancticmaries,  the  season  of  reflection 
will  rtcar,  when  calmly  retracing  their  deeds,  all  aberrations  from  fondap 
Rental  principles  will  be  corrected.  Bat  once  substitute  practice  for 
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l^sindple ;  tlie  expositions  of  tbe  Oinstitation,  for  the  text  of  GonBti- 
tetion  ;  And  in  vain  Bliali  tre  look  for  the  instrument  in  the  instrument 
itself.  It  w31  bo  as  ^ased  and  intangible  as  the  pretended  Constita^ 
of  Eng^d.  I  conceive,  then,  Sir,  that  we  are  not  empowered  hj 
tbe  Omstitation,  nor  bound  by  any  practice  under  it,  to  renew  the  charter 
of  ihis  bank." 

By  the  same  test  by  which  Mr.  Clay  then  tried  the  bank,  I  would  try 
every  question  of  congressional  legislation,  by  "  the  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion;"  and  if  I  should  find  that  we  are  not  empowered  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  adopt  any  measure,  no  matter  how  desirable  that  measure 
might  be  in  itself,  I  should  stop  short  at  the  threshold,  and  enter  not 
where  the  Constitution  did  not  bid  me  enter ;  net  only  because  the  last 
hope  of  human  liberty  depends  upon  the  question,  whether  a  written 
Constitution  can  be  preserved  inviolate,  whether  the  people  can  fix 
limits  tu  the  powers  of  their  government,  and  cause  those  limits  to  be 
.permanently  respected ;  but  also  because  no  man  takes  any  part  in  our 
State  or  national  legislation,  who  has  not  first  sworn  a  solemn  oath  to 
>eapport  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, — an  oath 
whidk  I  have  often  taken,  and  from  which  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  absolve  me.  I  should  protest,  therefore,  agtunst  any  action  by 
'Congress  on  slavery,  or  any  other  subject,  which  was  not  clearly  warranted 
by  the  strictest  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

/    3.  The  other  point,  to  which  I  call  your  attention  a  moment,  is  the 
/  Tfllue  of  the  Federal  Union.   So  far  as  I  can  look  forward,  the  preser- 
/  vation  of  the  Union  seems  to  be  a  necessary  condition  to  the  preserva- 
I  <ion  of  our  Uberties.   There  is  a  vicious  tendency  in  every  national 
^  -government  to  augment  its  powers,  and  enlarge  its  sphere  of  action. 
Whatever  promotes  this  tendency  hastens  the  downfall  of  popular  insti- 
■iutions,  and  the  creation  of  an  arbitrary  power  upon  their  ruins.  Checks 
«pon  this  tendency  are  the  bulwarks  of  freedom.    Now,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  imposdbiiity  of  maintaining  free  governments  in  Europe  has 
^irisen  from  the  frequency  of  war,  and  the  constant  liability  to  war  among 
the  neighboring  nations.  Mutual  jealousy  compels  them  to  keep  up  vast 
standing  armies,  to  rmse  immense  revenues  to  p^y  them,  to  incur  debts 
mortgaging  the  industry  of  future  generations  for  the  expense  of  killing 
their  fathers,  like  the  debt  of  Great  Britain,  nearly  equal  to  all  the  spede 
•on  the  face  of  the  globe  j  and  presiding  over  all  this  stupendous  machin- 
•ery  of  slaughter,  ^d  wielding  this  patronage,  and  these  expenditures, 
and  adnuaistering  this  nstional  debt  through  a  nationsd  bank  or  some 
■SBch  migh^  engine,  proudly  resen  itself  a  strong  government,  and  tram- 
;pl^  beneatii  its  feet  the  rights  of  the  people. 

We  owe  it  to.onr  Union,  that  we  are  safe  from  these  abominations. 
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The  Union  once  broken  up,  standing  armies,  crashing  iaxe%, «  debt  like  a 
maelstrom,  swallowbg  up  the  resources  of  the  nation  to  defray  the  in-, 
terest;  government  patronage  sufficient  to  spread  corruption  into  every 
village  and  hamlet  in  the  country ;  all  these  must  follow  in  every  ,  one 
of  the  new  nations  to  be  formed  out  of  the  fragments ;  and  as  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  all  these,  governments  too  strong  to  be  controlled 
by  any  practicable  checks  to  be  set  up  against  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  question,  therefore,  wisdom  and  discretion  are 
no  less  necessary  than  courage  and  determination.  It  Is  a  generally 
received  rule  of  morals,  that  a  man  must  be  held  to  intend  the  known, 
necessary  consequences  'of  his  actions.  One  who  should  aci  upon  a  con- 
trary supposition  would  be  considered  insane.  While  therefore,  the 
Union  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties,  he  who  should 
so  conduct  an  ill-advised  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  liberate  three  mil- 
lions of  huv^nn  beings,  as  to  rend  asunder  the  Union,  aUd  thereby  bring 
down  upon  arteen  millions  educated  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  the 
miseries  of  political  slavery,  destroying  the  noblest  fabric  of  free  gov- 
ernment that  human  wisdom  ever  erected,  would  incur  a  fearful  weight 
of  responsibility,  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  gloomy  possibility  of 
civil  and  servile  wars,  with  their  manifold  and  varied  horrors. 

Where  such  momentous  interests  are  at  stake,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
are  not  to  be  touched  with  a  rash  hand.  The  soundest  judgment  must 
be  exerdsed,  the  highest  order  of  statesmanship  the  country  aSTords  will 
be  put  in  requisition  to  grapple  with  these  complicated  dangers.  With 
these  remarks,  I  proceed  to  answer  your  queries. 

1.  The  entire  power  of  legislation  over  the  District  of  Columbia 
being  ceded  to  the  United  States,  they  have  the  same  power  over  slavery 
in  the  District  that  the  State  of  •  Virginia  has  within  her  own  limits  i 
and  no  one  doubts  that  the  sovereign  and  independent  State  of  Vir^nia 
can  abolish  slavery  witMn  her  boundaries  whenever  she  chooses. 

Indeed  there  has  long  been  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  both  in  Virginia  and  Miuryland,  who  have  looked  forward  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  their  respective  States,  not  only  as  perfectly  with- 
in the  power  of  these  States,  but  as  likely  to  be,  at  no  ^tant  time, 
achieved.  There  have  been  many  very  decided  indications  that  this 
hope  is  well  founded. 

Slavery  ought  not  to  exist  in  the  District.  So  long  as  it  exists  there, 
it  will  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union  by  the  continual  irritation  it 
'  ^sannot  fi^  hereafter  to  occasion.  The  legislative  power  being  in  con- 
gress for  the  District,  northern  men  feel  that  it  is  with  their  consent 
that  slavery  h  continued  there,  and  this  conviction  they  cannot  avoid, 
except  by  takitig  all  proper  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  evih  All 
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jtropcor  mi  practicable  measures  ought  therefore  to  be  token  to  remove 
it,  not  onfy  for  the  general  reasons,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enume* 
cate^  bat  also  because  the  oostiaaa],  and  oTerj  year  more  dangeroas 
altercatioas,  wMch  its  presence  occasions,  will  cease  irhen  thdr  caase  is 
removed,  and  never  before. 

Cbngresa  has  also  the  entire  l^slative  power  over  the  territories. 
Those  who  look  up<Hi  slavery  as  a  great  moral,  social,  uid  political  evil, 
ODght  not  to  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  enlarge  its  limits,  increase 
its  miseries,  or  augment  the  nomber  of  its  subjects.  It  would  have 
been  already  drcumscribed  within  much  narrower  limits  th<m  it  now 
CNKsnpies,  but  for  the  mi^gn  influence  exerted  by  one  man,  the  Honor&> 
ble  Henry  Clay,  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago. 

3.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  is  given 
in  the  same  clause  and  in  the  same  terms  as  the  power  to  regulate  for- 
dgn  commerce.  The  third  danse  of  section  eight,  artide  first,  provides 
^lat  ^oiwgress  shall  have  power  to  r^ulitte  commerce  wiUi  forei^ 
s^ims,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 
Undw  die  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  Iforeigir  njitioas,  congress 
have  already  prohibited  the  AMcan  dave4rade ;  and  nnder  the  power 
to  regulate  otmuneree  among  the  several  States,  congress  may  equally 
psohibil  the  slave4rade  among  the  several  States. 

As  tiiis  trade  tends  to  prolong  the  existence  of  slavery  in  several 
States  where  slave  labor  is  comparatively  nnprofltable,  as  it  tends  to 
augment  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  States  where  thdr  labor  is  more 
profitable,  as  it  heightens  the  evils  inseparable  from  slavery,  by  suddenly 
broaldng  up  the  ties  of  acquaintance,  connection,  and  relationship ;  for 
tlwse  and  many  other  reasons,  it  ought  not  to  be  sanction^  by  the  g^- 
era!  govensment,  but  all  jndidons  and  pracHoJile  m^nrea  should  be 
adopted  to  cause  its  discontinuance. 

8.  I  am  in  &vor  of  prompt  and  effldent  measures  to  secure  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  d&ve-trade  between  the  United  States  and  Texas. 

4.  Your  last  question  I  do  not  tlunk  it  necessary  to  answer  in  detaiL 
I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  act  In  every  dtuation,  according  to  my  delib- 
erate jadgment  of  right  and  wrong.  The  precise  line  etmduct  wluch 
I  ought  to  pume  in  any  given  case,  I  d&ooee  to  be  left  at  liber^  to  de- 
termine, with  all  the  light  I  can  derive  from  observation,  reading,  dis- 
cimios,  and  reflection,  preriously  to  the  moment  <^  action,  ^is  liberty 
I  shall  not  surrender,  unless  on  any  qnesticm,  I  should  be  spedfi(^y 
instructed  hj  a  msgority  of  my  oonstiluentet  in  wMdi  event,  I  should 
vote  according  to  thdr  instraetions  if  I  could  consdentiously  do  80{ 
otherwise,  I  diOQld  redgs. 

I  bftve  given  yoa  lankly  my  present  opinions ;  X  will  only  add,  that 
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99  iiLQf  h&v&  not  been  hastily  adopted,  they  will  not  be  lightly  relin- 
qoiahed. 

Respectfully,  gentlemea,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Yout  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

BOBEBT  RanTOUL,  Js. 

To  Messrs.  £.  Hunt,  Wm.  B.  Dndge,  and  others,  committee,  etc. 


THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW.f 

Mb.  Pbe8ID£NT  : — The  convention  ^hich  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
address,  Mtta  called,  as  I  suppose,  at  my  suggestion.  The  reasoa  why  I 
dedred  of  the  district  committee  of  this  district  that  the  democratic  voters 
of  this  district  ahonld  be  called  together,  and  that  I  might  have  an  oppor- 
tonity  to  address  them,  was  one  which,  I  think,  will  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  yon  all.  It  was,  that  since  the  period  when  I  was  first  nominated 
to  represent  this  district  in  congress,  a  very  material  diange  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  affairs.  One  change  was  this.  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  be  nominated  for  congress  again  and  again,  when  I  supposed 
there  were  very  few  persons  who  believed  there  was  any  probability  of 
my  election.  A  law  1ms  now  been  passed  which  makes  it  certain  that 
some  person  must  be  elected  to  represent  this  district  in  congress.  It  ia, 
called  the  Plurality  Law.  Therefore,  as  we  now  know  we  are  not  to 
pass  through  trials  without  end,  but  either  at  the  election  on  Monday 
next,  or  on  the  succeeding  one,  some  person  wiU  be  elected,  it  therefore 
becomes  a  different  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 

-  There  has.  also  been  a  change  with  regard  to  other  great  questions. 
The  great  question  of  slavery  has  now  assumed  a  particular  shape,  oon- 
ceroicg  wMch  it  is  now  necessary  to  declare  an  opinion.  So  long  as  that 
question  was  floating  in  uncertainty,  so  long  as  it  was  connected  with 
subjects  which  were  chan^ng  day  by  day,  it  might  not  be  desirable  that 
a  public  man  should  state  his  opinions.  But  at  last  this  question  has 
assumed  a  definite  shape.  It  has  presented  a  distinct  issue,  tm  issue 
^reaching  back  to  fundamental  principles.  And  I  did  in  my  conscience 
suppose,  that  the  democratic  voters  would  desira  to  hear  from  me,  before 
they  should  deposit  tiieir  votes  at  the  election  of  Monday  next. 


*  Speecii  deliTeied  before  the  Grand  Masa  ConventioD,  holden  at  Ljoa,  Thrnvdaj, 
i^ril  3, 3831. 
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Boi^^oi^  tiiat  an  the  ^mtatal&c  voien  desired  to  be  aeqtudntod 
with  die  Tiewa  of  their  «aadidater<we  o  ooon^  was  neceg^arf  to  be 
adafted ;  either  in  writing  to  present  mj  Tiews  to  the  dtisens  of  this 
dlsUi^  or  to  invite  democn^e  vciers  to  eome  together  and  meet  me 
face  to  face.  I  have  preferred  the  latter,  becaase  I  can  spe^^  more 
Iredy  than  I  can  wiite,  (though  that  is  a  personal  consideration,)  and 
beea<tfi«  if  I  address  my  feHow-citiaeens  here,  those  who  wish  to  hear  me 
can  oimSf  rad  those  who  do  not  wish  to  hear  me  can  stay  awaj. 

I  am  now  ready  to  proceed  to  make  en  exact  ntatoment  of  my  opin- 
iicms,— a  statement  so  nneqaivocal,  thai  there  shall  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  I  intend  to  make  a  distinct  and  nneqoivocal  definition  of  my  ideas  of 
what  sterns  to  be  the  most  important  aasae  now  before  the  country.  And 
when  I  have  dene  so, — fos  I  want  to  lay  down  a  distinct  proposition  upon 
tAi^  wilsieols— I  shall  then  say  to  my  Mends  of  the  democratic  party,  who 
here  present  Gentlemen,  yon  have  supported  me  as  your  candidate 
idvK^gh  a  good  w^f  trials.  It  has  eome  to  my  ears  lately,  that  there 
m  some  persons  who  daim  to  belong  to  the  democratic  party,  who 
ffOsHA  not  be  satisfied  if  I  made  such  dedaratioas  as  I  now  intend  to 
make.  I  deurethi^  if  there  be  such  gentlemen  present,  they  may  have. 
a&<^^ortanityto  show  themselves,  and  to  dedare  their  purposes,  and,  if 
tlti^^  ooostituto  a  miyori^  o£  the  democratic  party,  that  they  may  sub- 
ftitato  some  <^h«r  candidate  in  my  stead.  If  the  democratic  party  here 
l^rosenty  after  having  heard  the  views  whidi  I  shall  express  on  this  sub- 
|a8t»  shall  dioose  to  nudce  any  other  arrangement  than  the  present,  with 
rsgnrd  to  the  oongrcesion&l  election,  either  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
NggMted,  or  for  any  other  reasra,  for  any  grounds,  I  care  not  what,  then 
I  shall  <Haly  have  to  thank  them  for  past  favors,  and  go  into  tiie  battle  as 
a  pnvato  soldier. 

In  explaining  one's  ideas  before  ihe  people,  it  seems  to  have  become 
quite  the  &shion,of  kte,  to  go  back  so  far  as  to  swear  fealty  to  the  Coii° 
stittttion  and  the  Union.  I  will  follow  that  fashion.  I  am  attached,  and  as 
devotedly  attadied  as  any  other  man,  to  the  Union  of  these  States,  and  to 
I  the  Constitution  of  our  government  I  believe  the  Union  to  be  at  the 
I  bottinn  of  jdmost  all  the  other  political  blessings  that  we  enjoy.  I  be- 
lieve the  Constitotioa  to  be-r-not  perfect*  as  nothing  proceeding  from 
human  hands  is  perfect  >— but  as  nearly  aoA  as  reasonably  perfect  as 
could  have  been  expected  at  tiie  time  it  was  made,  as  could  be  expected 
if  it  were  n^e  now,  and  even  better  than  if  we  were  to  make  it  over 
again. 

.  But  when  I  say  that  I  admire  and  love  both  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  because  of  that  which  they  secure  to  us.  The  Union  is 
great,  I  aught  almost  say  it  is  the  greatest  of  our  politicd  blessings,  be= 
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(ftiise  it  secures  to  ns  ivhat  was  the  object  of  the  Union.  And  the  Con- 
i^totion  is  good,  and  great,  and  viduable,  (md  to  be  held  forever  ^cred, 
ilMMiaase  it  seonres  to  ns  what  was  the  object  of  the  Constitadon.  And 
^hat  is  that  ?  Liberty  I  And  if  it  were  not  for  that,  the  Umon  would 
be  valueless,  and  the  Constitution  would  not  be  worth  the  parchment 
lipoa  which  it  is  written. 

Why  do  we  value  the  Union  ?  Because  it  secures  our  national  inde- 
pendence md  the  independence  of  the  several  States ;  because  without 
ii,  there  would  exist  a  nunaber  of  petty  States,  which  would  be,  as  they 
are  in  Europe,  exposed  to  perpetual  wai^  ^ith  each  other  and  with  their 
neighbors.  We  should  be  obliged  to  keep  up  a  standing  army,  and  should 
be  quarreliiag  with  each'  other,  as  the  petty  German  States  have  done 
for  ages.  With  all  that,  your  national  independence  would  be,  if  pre- 
served, continually  in  luu^txl,  but  most  probably  could  not  even  be  pre- 
served. And  out  of  th^  condition  of  things  would  grow,  most  probably, 
a  contest  of  small  States  with  great  ones ;  and  the  independence  of  the 
weaker  ones  would  be  sacrificed,  while  the  greater  ones  would  rule  over 
them.  Against  all  that,  the  Union  guarantees  us.  It  guarantees  to  us 
^dependence.  What  is  independence  ?  Have  there  not  been  the  most 
cruel  despotisms  on  e^urth  which  were  independent  nations  ?  Our  inde- 
pendence is  valuable  because  it  preserves  our  liber^  ;  and  the  Union  is 
great  and  glorious  because  it  preserves  our  independence,  and  thereby 
mt  liberty. 

I  love  the  Union  and  the  GonsUtution,  then,  not  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  great  end  for  which  they  were  created ;  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
liberty,  not  the  liberty  of  a  class  superimposed  upon  the  thraldom  of 
groaning  multitudes,  not  the  liberty  of  a  ruling  race  cemented  by  the 
tears  and  blood  of  subject  races,  but  human  liberty,  perfect  liberty,  com- 
mon to  all  for  whom  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  were  made,  to  the 
whole  «  people  of  the  United  States,"  and  to  their  «  posterity." 

It  is  because  I  believe  all  this,  that  I  love  the  Union  and  the  Consti- 
tution. And  if  I  did  not  believe  this,  I  should  go  back  to  my  pilgrim 
ancestors  and  take  a  lesson  from  them.  When  they  came  out  from  the 
old  world,  and  left  their  country  which  they  loved,  and  the  Constitution 
of  Great  Britain  which  they  loved,  (for  they  expressed  their  love  tor  it 
in  ail  their  writings,  speeches,  and  deeds,)  though  they  loved  their  coun- 
try and  its  "Constitution,  they  loved  something  else  more  than  they  loved 
their  country.  They  loved  liberty  more.  "  PaJtria  eara,  carior  Uhertas" 
Kiterwov^  with  every  fibre  of  my  heart  is  the  love  of  my  country ;  but 
freedom  is  the  charm  which  endears  and  consecrates  her ;  and  if  the 
spuit  of  liberty  should  take  her  flight  from  ny  native  land,  my  bv6  &nd 
worship  are  not  due  to  bruto  dods  and  rocks,  to  her  prairies,  or  her 
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tttOtuitouis ;  but  ^irliere  liberty  dwells,  theris  is  my  coantry,  and  there  <m7y 
is  ffly^  eonntry !  Bear  to  my  inmost  soul  are  the  Union  and  the  Consti< 
^txiSon ;  bat  €bd-gtven  liberty  is  above  the  Union,  and  above  the  Consti* 
iiition,  and  aboive  all  the  works  of  man. 
'  "  The  i^ESiDBiw.  That  is  the  true  higher  law. 
Mr.  Baktoul.  These  ideas  are  not  at  all  new  with  me.  They  are 
taken  up  on  account  of  any  present  position  of  public  affairs.  I  see 
Iwlbre  me  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  present  eighteen  years 
ago>  when  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  federal  Union.  I 
^en  took  the  same  view  of  the  value  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution 
ihsLt  t  take  now.  I  valued  them  then,  as  I  value  them  now,  because  of 
i^lieir  great  purpose.  So  ionjg  as  they  accomplish  that  purpose,  so  long 
&e  they  the  highest  political  blessings.  And  if  they  ever  cease  in  the 
providence  of  God  to  accomplish  that  great  purpose,  they  become  worth- 
Ill^ ;  they  may  become  even  a  curse. 

-  Washington,  in  his  invaluable  legacy  of  practical  sagacity,  the  farewell 
address,  held  the  same  view  of  the  relations  in  which  the  Union,  the 
Coxistitntion,  and  the  great  principle  of  liberty  stand  to  each  other.  It 
is  because  of  our  love  of  liberty,  that  we  do  love  and  ought  to  love  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution.  He  ^ves  to  the  view  which  I  have  just 
taken  fuU  sanction  of  his  mighty  name.  He  declares  "  The  unity  of 
^vemment  which  constitutes  you  one  people"  to  be  dear  to 

yon,  because  "  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence," 
and  "  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize."  He  tells  you  that 
b;^  this  Union  the  ^several  parts  avoid  much  of  the  liability  to,  and  the 
danger  &om  wars  with  foreign  nations,  and  domestic  "broils,  and  wars 
between  themselves ;"  and  though  last,  not  least,  "the  necessity  of  those 
overgrown  military  establishments,  which,  under  any  ^orm  of  government, 
are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly 
hostile  to  repubUcan  liberty."  "  In  this  sense  it  is,"  says  he,  "  that  your 
Union  ought  to  be  considered  as  &  main  prop  of  your  liberty  j  and  that 
the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other." 
It  is  because  I  receive  into  an  undoubting  heart  these  parting  lessons  of 
that  apostle  of  liberty,  who  was  the  founder  of  our  Union,  and  inauga- 
sator  of  our  Constitution,  that  I  venerate  his  work,  and  ding  to  it,  as  to 
the  ark  of  our  political  salvation. 

Living  in  this  faith,  and  desiring  to  live  up  to  this  faith, 'I  so  exhibit 
my  fideUty  to  the  Umon,  arid  so  ezerdse  my  devotion  to  the  Constitution, 
as  will  hest  promote  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Union  and  the  Consti- 
tordon,  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  Weie  I  knowingly  to  swerve  from 
tMs^iStraight  jpath,  but  by  the  division  of  a  hair,  I  should  be  so  fttr  false 
to  &e  Morions  mission  of  an  American  citizen,  and  to  the  obvious  duQr 
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devolving  on  a  Massachtisetts  man.  Every  8on  of  our'  ancient  Common- 
wealth,  who  swears  to  support  her  institutions,  becomes,  by  that  fact,  a 
soldier  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  frojedom.  My  influence,  I  know,  must  be 
but  limited,  and  my  sphere  of  action  humble ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
nature  of  my  obligations.  The  degree  of  power  which  a  man  may  be* 
able  to  put  forth  is  determined  by  God,  in  the  original  constitution  of 
Ijis  faculties.  He  is  justly  deemed  responsible  only  for  the  tendency  in 
which  they  may  be  directed.  The  tendency  of  my  steps  this  day  is  to 
tread  the  path  our  fathers  trod,  the  path  of  freedom  and  progress.  My 
hope  and  trust  is  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  not  only  unimpaired,  but 
strengthened  and  augmented,  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty,  which,  through 
many  ages  of  long  suffering,  the  toil  of  patriots  earned,  and  the  Mood  of 
martyrs  hallowed,  and  which  the  fathers  of  the  American  Bevolution 
died  believing  th&i  they  had  secured  forever. 

It  is  not  any  new-fangled  doctrine  that  sets  up  the  means  above  the 
end,  and  says  that  the  parchment  is  the  inestimable  treasure,  and  that 
^he  object  for  which  that  Constitution  was  made  is  to  be  forgotten ;  that 
tbe  object  which  our  fathers  went  through  a  seven  ye^'  war  to  accom> 
plish,  is  to  be  neglected,  —  it  is  no  euch  new-fangled  doctrine  that  I 
^auntain.   I  contend  that  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  Consti- 
tution,  and  the  Union  of  the  United  States  are  valuable,  only  as  long  as  ' 
the  purpose  of  them  is  valuable.   But  that  these  instruments  are  to  be  : 
talked  of  as  if  they  were  intrinsically  holy,  and  that  the  purpose  which  ' 
was  in  the  souls  of  those  that  made  them,  as  it  should  be  in  our  souls  to- 
day, is  not  to  be  spoken  of  without  incurring  the  charge  of  fanati- 
cism or  abolitionism,  —  I  go  for  no  such  new-fangled  doctrines  as- 
those. 

Liberty  is  the  object  for  which  governments  are  founded ;  and  that 
government  is  best  administered  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  best  pre- 
served. If,  then,  this  be  the  great  object  of  the  Union  and  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  which  mal^'^s  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  dear,  how 
is  the  government  to  be  administered  ?  how  is  the  Constitution  to  be  in- 
terpreted? There  have  been  two  great  schools  of  politics  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  foundation  of  our  government.  To  one  of  these  schools  I 
have  always  belonged.  I  think  the  maxims  of  that  school  essential  to- 
the^  .  durability  of  our  institutions.  It  is  not  the  expediency  of  party 
policy  which  seems  to  m&  to  be  involved.  Two  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciplies,  as  to  how  the  Constitution  is  to^be  interpreted,  are  involved.  It- 
%  a  question  on  which  parties  are  now  divided,  and  on  which  they  al- 
irays  wiU  divide,  till  the  end  of  time. 

Ijet  us  look  at  that  question.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
^eates  a  government  of  limited  powers.  Are  they  to  be  held  strictly' 
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to  jhe  limltotioDB  of  that  inatram^nt  ?  or-  are  they  ,  to  have  a  system  of 
loose  eOD^truction  -which  yrill  tyaneoeiwi  those  powers  ?  That  is  the  great 
qaestioQ  at  the  bottom  of  all  ony  part^  divisions  for  sixty  years  past. 
,  Now  I  hold,  and  have  always  held,  that  the  Gonstitution  of  fhe  United 
States  is  an  instrnment  which  is  to  be  strictly  oonstrued ;  that  the  Con? 
stitution  is  the  letter  of  attoriSfey  by  which  the  members  of  congress  are 
authorised  to  act,  and  that  they  are  empowered  to  do  nothing  which  it 
4oea  not  authoriae  them  to  do.  That  is  my  doctrine,  and  it  is  demo- 
cratic doctrine.  I  ask  of  democrats  some  application  of  thiat  doctrine.- 
It  is  the  doctaine  on  which  the  government  stands,  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  strictly  construed.  Nothing  is  to  be  estah- 
Hshed  by  means  of  unnatural  inferences.  Was  thut  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  made  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  Constitution  of  MassadhusQtts  says  that  the  general  court  shall 
luake  all  laws  which  pre  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  which  are  not  for- 
bidden in  that  instrument.  It  says,  the  legislature  shall  not  tate  away 
ihe  trial  by  jury  j  it  shall  not  abolish  the  habeas  cprpus.  It  forbids  that 
which  shall  not  be  done.  All  else  may  be  done  by  the  le^slature.  This 
is  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  this 
thing  you  may  do  ;  that  thing  you  may  do  j  the  other  thing  you  may 
do  J  and  there  it  stops.  To  that,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  to  be  strictly  held.  To  prevent  any  misapprehension  on  that  subject, 
let  me  say  that  it  was  well  known  that  there  was  one  school  of  politi- 
cians who  considered  that  safety  only  consisted  in  following  the  example 
ot  their  predecessors,.that  is,  in  followmg  the  example  of  Great  Britwn; 
who  sdd  that  we  must  have  a  strong  government,  or  we  should  be  in 
the  condition  of  the  Germans,  the  Italians,  and  the  Gre^s,  for  a  long 
series  of  years;   And  history  seemed  to  be  in  their  favor. 

I  do.not  wonder  at  their  opinions,  They  ^d,  «  all  these  republican 
experiments  have  failed  because  the  governments  were, not  strong 
enough.  You  must  not  make  the  government  too  weak."  And  perhaps? 
our  government  would  not  have  held  together  if  the  people  had  not  beea 
more  intelfigent  than  those  of  the  German  States,  or  if  they  had  beeii 
surrounded  by  strong  nations  at  war  with  them.  If  we  had  had  a  na- 
tion in  Canada  ^  strong  as  France,  and  one  in  Mexico  as  strong  as 
Great  Britain,  and  should  have  been  at  war  with  them,  or  were 
constantly  liable  to  war  with  them,  perhaps,  our  government  woulc. 
not  have  stood.  It  was  not  at  that  time  to  be  expected  that  th«y 
should  know  how  the  thing  would  turn  out,  because  it  had  neveJ" 
been  written,  in  history.  They  had  seen  no  great  sufjcessful  reput= 
lican  government.  Bat  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  not  wiser  b« 
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experience.  I  Baytimithe%<:^<K>lof  |>oMciEiDs  who  thoaght  tbe  govern- 
ment was  not  strong  enongli  did  not  intend  to  bave  a  strict  consti^uction. 
.  A  gentleman  bncd  reihar&ed  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  \vlio  was  one  of 
that  school,  that  he  thought  the  Gonstitntion  was  a  pretty  good  instru- 
ment. "It  depends,'*  rieplied  he,  "npon  how  you  construe  it."  He  was 
in  favor  of  modelling  ourgovejmment  somewhat  after  the  English  form. 
He  thought  that  th^  minister  of  the  treasury,  and  of  foreign  aSairs, 
should  step  into  our  house  of  representatives  as  the  premier  of  England 
enters  the  house  of  commons,  and  should  there  explaui  the  intentions  of 
the  government  and  the  relations  of  other  couutried  to  6ur  own.  Then  he 
wanted  a  public  debt,  because  Great  Britain  had  a  debt  He' wanted  a 
ban^  as  Great  Britain  had  a  bank.  And/So  on  other  points,  he  wanted 
the  govemmenf'as  strong  as  it  could  be  made.  It  is  my  opinioin  that  he 
was  honest  in  that;  view. 

There  was  another  party  who  took  the  opposite  view.  They  said,  it 
is  true  that  confederations  have  broken  to  pieces ;  but  there  have  also 
been  many  governments  which  have  progressed  until  they  became  des- 
potisms. They  laid  down  the  principle  that  goveram^t  should  not  go 
One  hair's  breadth  beyond  the  powers  given  to  them.  When  the  Con- 
stittition  came  up  for  adoption,  many  States  refused  to  adopt  it,  unless 
there  was  strong  probability  that  certtdn  amendments  would  be  adopted. 
Oneof  them  was  thought  peculiarly  important.  That  amendment  was 
subsequently  adopted,  and  is  now  in  my  hands.  It  is  the  tenth  article 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes ; — 
V  -«The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Cohstitti- 
tioS)  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people." 

The  powers  not  given  are  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the  people. 
When  yon  ask  whether  a  bill  be  constitutional  or  not,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  look  into  the  Constitution,  and  find  the  express  grant  the,re- 
fer.  If  it  is  not  there  it  is  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 
That  is  the  democratic  doctrine. 

Now  was  that  Massachusetts  doctrine  ?  Most  assuredly  it  was.  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  good  deal  of  democracy  in  her,  in  early  times.  When 
eld  Samuel  Adams,  drafted  thid  bill  of  rights,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
democracy  in  him,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  people.  Here  is  the  bill  of 
rights,  drawn  up  in  1780,  showing  what  they  thought  then:— 
'  Article  TV.  «  The  people  of  this  Commonwealth  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
^i^endent  State ;  and  do,  and  forever  hereafter  shall  exercise  and  enjoy 
every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  or  may  not  hereafter 
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"he  hy  them  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  con> 
^ess  Itfsembled.'* 

What  do  they  mean  by  "  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States?". 
They  say  this,  in  so  many  words,  in  language  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 
This  is  what  they  meant.  They  meant  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  should  not  then,  or  thereqflerj  assume  any  power  which 
^he  States  had  not  expressly  delegated  to  it  And  well  would  it  have 
l>een  if  that  principle  of  the  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union  had 
^ways  been  adhered  to  j  it  would  have  saved  us  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 

I  belong,  then,  to  that  school  which  holds  that  the  Constitution  should 
l>e  strictly  construed,  and  its  meaning  strictly  adhered  to.  And  when  I 
say  this,  I  have  at  the  same  time  a  great  veneration  for  all  the  compro- 
mises  of  the  Constitution.  We  hear  much  of  them.  What  are  they? 
I  sometimes  hear  people  talk  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  in 
-such  a  way  that  I  think  they  would  be  much  puzzled  if  they  were  to  be 
■asked  what  they  are.  There  were  compromises,  the  non-adoption  of 
wMch  would  have 'prevented  the  Constitution  itself  from  being  adopted 
l>y  the  people.  Leading  members  even  went  home  in  despair  of  effect- 
ing a  Constitution  acceptable  to  the  people.  And  it  was  after  they  had 
f^ne,  that  certun  compromises  were  adopted,  which  finally  insured  the 
.acceptance  of  that  instrument.  What  were  they  ? 

In  many  confederaci^<«,  andent  and  modem,  all  the  States  entering  ' 
into  the  combination  had  an  equal  number  of  votes.  The  small  States 
insisted  that  that  was  the  right  way.  They  said,  we  shall  be  swallowed 
:ap  by  the  larger  States  unless  we  can  vote  by  States,  as  was  done  l\ 
•congress  under  the  confederation.  I  suppose  it  is  well  known  to  yon, 
-that  the  Convention  of  States  was  called  together  for  the  purpose  of 
^amending  the  old  articles  of  confederation.  They  found,  however,  that 
4hey  would  not  bear  amendment  They  scarcely  made  any  attempt  at 
.amendment,  for  they  ascertained  that  it  was  easier  to  make  a  new  in- 
strument, than  to  repair  the  old  one.  In  the  old  confederation  the  States 
were  all  equal.  Delaware  had  as  large  a  vote  as  New  York.  Luther 
JMartin  who  led  off  this  opposition^  has  left  an  account  of  it,  and  of  his 
.own  action.  The  small  States  refused  to  come  into,  the  support  of  a 
combination,  unless  they  could  have  an  equal  vote.  And  the  conven- 
•tion  came  very  near  breaking  up  in  despair  of  ever  settling  that  distract- 
ing question.  How  did  they  finally  settie  it  ?  By  making  this  compro- 
mise ;  by  saying,  that  in  one  branch  the  people  should  be  represented 
according  to  population,  and  in  the  other  the  States  should  be  equally 
represented  1  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Massachusetts, 
8^d  to  the  small  States,  you  shall  be  represented  in  the  one  branch  ao* 
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cording  to  population ;  and  we  will  consent  to  be  represented  in  the  other 
branch  by  States.  The  large  States  were  discontented  with  thfe  equal 
lepr^entation  in  the  senate.  The  small  States  were  discontentec^  with 
the  great  amount  of  power  which  the  large  States  had  in  the  lower 
house.  This  was,  then,  the  first  compromise.  It  was  the  great  one,  be- 
cause this  difficulty  came  nearer  shipwrecking  the  whole  government 
than  any  other,  and  because  it  was  the  most  important. 

There  was  another  compromise,  and  it,  too,  was  important.  The  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  formation  of  this  government,  grew  out  of  diffi- 
culties of  navigation  chiefly  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Delaware  Bay. 
Gi^t  difficulties  arose  on  account  of  the  different  commercial  arrange- 
ments which  were  entered  into  by  the  several  States.  For  instance,  if 
Massachusetts  laid  duties,  and  Bhode  Island  did  not,  goods  would  be 
introduced,  duty  free,  into  Rhode  Island,  and  smuggled  over  the  line. 
Ten  thousand  difficulties  were  growing  up  between  the  different  States 
on  this  account,  and  particularly  between  Virginia  and  Maryland,  con- 
cerning the  navigation  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  difficulties  led  to 
the  calling  of  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  articles  of 
confederation.  It  was  ascertained  at  once,  that  this  could  not  be  done. 
But  finally  a  new  attempt  was  made,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
this  Constitution.  The  attempt  to  regulate  commerce  was  in  fact  what 
led  to  the  formation  of  this  Constitution;  And  they  were  obliged  to 
make  a  compromise  which  we  have  almost  forgotten. 
•  There  were  some  States  which  were  agricultural  States,  raising  to- 
bacco and  rice  principally,  as  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  then  hardly 
thought  of.  They  were  planting  States.  Then  there  were  also  certain 
States  which  it  was  then  foreseen  would  be  navigating  and  manufactur- 
ing States.  The  commerce  existed  then  in  sojne  measure,  but  the  manu- 
facturing did  not  to  any  great  extent.  Now  the  agriculturists  said. 
If  we  allow  congress  to  regulate  commerce,  they  will  put  duties  on  ex- 
ports, and  thereby  shut  off  the  sale  of  our  products.  They  did  not  then 
think  that  the  duties  on  imports  would  produce  the  same  effect.  They 
did  not  think  at  that  time,  as  seems  to  be  now  a  favorite  notion  with 
some,  that  the  greater  the  weight  of  taxation,  the  better  for  them  and 
for  the  people,  imder  the  plea  that  the  greater  duty  would  furnish  the 
greater  protection  to  our  industry.  Neither  thinking  of  that,  nor  of 
the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  the  taxation  of  imports,  they 
insisted  that  congress  should  put  duties  oa  imports  alcne.  The  reve- 
nue on  the  iinportation  of  goods  was  of  great  value  to  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  They  gave  up  that,  and  this  bargain  was  made  between ' 
the  agricultural  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  commercial  on  the  other, 
:  62* 
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in  trhicb  ihey  agreed  that  exports  should  not  he  taxed,  and  that  taxes 
on  imports  ;Bhould  b§  equalized. 

Then  came  another  compromise.  They  had  not  then  thought  that  tax- 
ation  on  all  the  imported  goods  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  blessing.  There- 
fore  they  had  never  anticipated  that  all  the  revenue  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  government  would  be  obtained  on  the  im- 
ports. So  strong  was  the  feeling  sgdnst  raising  a  large  revenue  from 
imports,  that  when  Hamilton  made  a  report  proposing  five  per  cent 
duties  on  some  imports,  he  had  to  argue  at  great  length  to  the  effect, 
that  though  it  was  a  terrible  thing,  we  should  submit  to  it,  because  it 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  government.  The  taxes 
•on  imports,  it  was. not  apprehended,  would  ever  be  so  high  aa  to  defray 
•the  expenses  of  government.  On  the  contrary,  they  expected  that 
the  expenses  of  government  would  be  defrayed  by  direct  taxation. 
Then  it  became  an  important  question.  How  shall  taxation  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  people  ?  "Why,"  said  the  men  at  the  North,  accord- 
ing to  population ;  and  let  everybody,  white  and  black,  be  enumerated." 
"No,"  repUed  the  South,  "for  here  are  our  southern  slaves  who  do  not 
produce  as  much  as  your  laborers.  We  ought  not  to  be  taxed  according 
to  population."  And  not  only  was  there  a  compromise  made  on  this 
■snbjeet,  but  they  were  ready  to  have  their  representation  diminished 
•by  two  fifdis  of  their  slaves,  which  was  not  much  thought  of  at  the  time. 
Inasmuch  as  they  obtmned  as  a  recompense  what  was  esteemed  by  them 
as:  a  great  boon,  namely,  the  taxation,  also  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, omitting  two  fifths  of  their  slaves.  This  was  very  much  desired 
^  the  South  and  opposed  at  the  North.  And  the  South  conquered. 
We  now  talk  about  taking  off  the  whole  of  their  slave  representation. 
•I  do  not  know  but  that  they  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  the 
whole  removed,  if  they  could  by  that  means  have  avoided  taxation 
therefor.  *  That  was  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  then  looked 
oipon  it  It  was,  as  yon  perceive,  then  viewed  very  differently  from 
'What  it  now  is. 

In  that  compromise  there  was  no  reference  whatever  made  to  a  slave, 
•or  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  It  is  simply  a  certain  mode  of  ascer- 
taining taxation  and  representation.  It  was  decided,  that  to  certain 
iperaons  who  were  described,  they  should  add  three  fifths  of  all  other 
ipersons,  to  obtain  the  basis  of  representation  and  direct  taxation.  The 
^ason  why  that  phraseology  was  adopted,  was,  that  there  existed  a  sort 
•of  secret  dislike  of  the  institution  of  slaveiy ;  a  dislike  eixtending  to 
iouthem  men  as  well  as  to  northern  men.  Southern  men  aided  in  the 
formation  of  this  Constitution,  and  in  the  adoption  of  this  article. 
•Soothem  men  felt  a  sort  of  unpleasant  sensation  at  the  sound  of  that 
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word  slave,  and  of  that  other  word  slavery,  and  did  not  fancy  the  idea 
of  introducing  them  into  a  document  vrhich  was  to  live  forever.  They 
0)ntrived  to  express  theur  ideas,  therefore,  without  mentioning  those 
terms.  It  cannot  he  said  that  this  was  any  compromise  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  It  was  a  compromise  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  They  put  in 
something  equivalent  on  the  subject  of  representation. 

There  comes,  then,  another  compromise,  which  is  important.  There 
were  several  smaller  ones,  to  which  I  have  not  alluded.  Those  to 
which  I  have  alre^idy  referred,  and  that  which  I  shall  mention,  are  im- 
portant.  The  remaining  compromise  is  this : — 

Art.  1.  sect,  9.  "The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the  year  1808." 

Those  who  made  the  Constitution  said  that  this  importation  should  go 
on  in  such  States  as  chose  to  carry  it  on,  for  twenty  years,  and  that 
after  that  time  the  federal  power  may  be  exerted,  and  the  slave-trade 
shall  be  stopped.  Accordingly,  when  that  period  arrived,  it  was  de- 
clared piracy.  At  the  moment  that  the  Constitution  would  allow  con- 
gress to  act,  that  moment  congress  acted.  There  was  not  the  delay  of 
a  day  or  an  hour.  The  slave-trade  was  forever  prohibited.  That  is  the 
last  of  the  important  compromises. 

Now,  when  people  talk  about  adhering  to  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  referring  thereby  to  certain  other  things  which  are  not 
compromises,  which  are  not  the  agreement  of  two  parties,  in  which 
each  gives  way  a  little  for  the  sake  of  that  which  it  esteems  a  greater 
good,  but  to  those  other  things  which  are  not  alluded  to  in  the  Consti^ 
tution,  I  should  like  to  have  them  define  what  they  mean.  Thiese 
which  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  adhere  to. 

Therefore,  I  go  on  to  declare  as  to  certiun  other  clauses,  that  there 
are  stipulations  which  are  to  be  construed.  And  I  propose  now  to  con- 
strue them. 

I  come  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  I  find  all  that  is  found  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  fugitive 
slaves.  And  I  intend  to  ask;  What  does  that  language  mean  ?  Con- 
strue it  by  the  same  rules  according  to  which  the  other  clauses  are  con- 
strued. In  the  first  place,  the^t  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says,  "  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  every,  other  State."  Every  State  shall  giv«  full  faith  and  credit  to 
the  public  records  of  every  other  State.  Does  this  grant  power  to  any- 
body? I  see  in  the  words  that  follow,  what  the  makers  of  the  Oonsti- 
tation  thought  on  that  subject.   I  see  that  they  thought  it  did  not  grant 
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ihe  power  to  oongress,  becftose  tlrjy  add  laagnage  gi^g  the  power. 
'What  I  h&xe  read  is  no  groat  of  power  to  oosgrees.  It  is  a  prolubiUim 
to  tbe  States.  It  saysi  You  shall  nsA  6eaj  your  belief  in  the  truth 
the  pubUc  records  of  joar  sister  States.  If  a  court  in  South  CaroHna 
says  a  oertdn  things  you  are  to  gire  full  faith  to  it^  That  does  not  say 
that  congress  shall  do  any  thing  about  it.  And  the  people  of  the  United 
States  did  not  understs*^  that  congress  had  the  power.  The  makers  of 
the  Constitution  did  not  understand,  from  the  ^  tract  which  I  have  read, 
that  oongr^  had  any  power  met  the  snbjeist ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the 
dose  of  the  section  gives  to  congress  the  power  which  would  have  been 
needless  had  the  precediuglangnage  conferred  it.  *^And  the  congress  may, 
by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  sncn  acts,  records,  and 
proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof.**  What  need  was 
there  of  adding  this  latter  dause,  if  the  first  was  a  grant  of  puwer? 
You  may  read  this  Constitution  through,  and  yoa  will  not  find  any  words 
wasted.  Every  word  means  something.  It  was  put  there  because  it 
was  necessary,  and  because  the  meaning  would  not  have  been  there 
without  it.  I  say,  that  that  first  dause  did  not  contain  a  grant  of  power ; 
and  the  men  who  put  it  there  knew  it.  They  first  say,  that  faith  shall 
be  given ;  and  then  bestow  on  congress  the  power  in  relation  thereto. 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  congress  are  reserved  to  the  States.  That 
power  would  have  been  reserved  to  the  States,  if  not  given  to  congress 
In  the  last  clause  of  this  section.  Can  langtiage  umke  that  dearer  ?  I 
go  to  the  next  section. 

Sect  2.  "The  dtizens  of  each  State  shall  bo  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  dtizens  in  the  several  States.** 

Yery  well !  A  colored  man  in  Massachusetts  goes  out  from  our  ports, 
and  goes  into  one  of  the  harbors  of  South  Carolina.  They  do  not  give 
him  the  immunities  of  the  dtizen  of  the  State.  Does  any  southern  man 
contend  that  congress  has  the  power  to  enforce  that  section?  Nol 
there  is  no  power  granted  there.  There  is  a  declaration  of  a  principle, 
but  it  does  not  say  that  congress  shall  possess  the  power  to  enforce  it. 
Therefore  they  say  that  South  Carolina  may  make  what  laws  she  pleases, 
and  the  United  States  government  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  it.  They 
adopt  one  rule  for  this  dause,  and  another  rule  for  another  dause  in  the 
same  section.  But  do  I  say  that  congress  has  the  power  to  enforce 
action  in  consonance  with  this  clause,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston?  Nol 
I  choose  strict  eonetrncUon  on  eSt  these  clauses.  I  adopt  the  rule  of 
strict  construction  in  them  all,  and  not  a  strict  construction  in  one  and  a 
loose  one  in  another.  . 

The  next  clause  is  as  follr  a :  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with 
treamaj  felony,  or  any  other  crime,  who  shal^  fiee  from  justice  and  be 
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fiaond  ia  aao^er  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  anthoritj'  of 
{he  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the 
State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime."  Under  that  clause  no  serious 
difficulty  has  arisen.  The  States  have  given  up  criminals,  and  no  State 
has     l&te  years  objected  to  it 

Then  comes  the  next  clause :  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein  be  discharged  from  such  ser- 
vice or  labor.** 

To  whom  is  that  directed?  To  the  States  or  to  Congress?  To  the 
States  !  It  says,  "  no  person  shall  be  discharged  by  any  law  or  regula- 
tion of  the  States."  That  is  a  regulation  addressed  to  the  States  and 
not  to  the  Union.  And  then  it  goes  on  to  say,  But  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

In  the  case  of  a  person  charged  with  crime,  the  rule  is,  that  he  shall 
be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime.  Now,  if  the 
first  part  of  this  section  is  addressed  to  the  States,  then  to  whom  Is  the 
subsequent  danse  addressed  ?  For  it  does  not  go  on  to  say  Gongresa 
shall  make  the  laws,  but  it  says  yon  shall  deliver  up.  How  can  any 
person  contend  that  one  is  addressed  to  the  States  and  the  other  not  ? 

One  clause  says  they  shall  not  make  laws,  and  the  next  that  they  shall 
deUver  up.  I  say,  that  that. last  clause  is  as  clearly  addressed  to  the 
States  as  the  first.  And  then  I  go  back  to  the  old  rule  laid  down  by  our 
fathers,  written  by  Samuel  Adams  In  the  bill  of  rights  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  which  he  says,  "  Every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  shall 
remain  with  the  people,  unless  specially  delegated  to  congress."  Have 
these  powers  been  delegated  ? 

There  is  not,  then,  in  this  clause,  a  delegation  of  power  to  the  United 
States  govenmient  to  pass  any  law  about  fugitives  from  labor.  There 
is  a  direction  that  certain  things  shall  be  done,  and  that  certain  other 
things  shall  not  be  done.  'And  that  is  directed  to  the  States.  A  fugi- 
tive shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  that  State,  be  discharged. 
That  is  addressed  to  the  State. 

I  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  to  which  the  present  head  of  the  State 
department  came,  and  which  he  announced  again  as  late  as  March  7, 
1850.  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  section  of  the  Constitutioji  was 
addressed  to  the  States.  I  quote  Mr.  Webster's  opinion  for  this  reason, 
that  he  has  always  goiie  rather  further  in  favor  of  increasing  the  power 
of  the  government  than  the  democratic  party.  Mr.  Webster  has  gone 
^ther  than  we  have.  He  has  allowed  a  national  bank  to  be  conetitn- 
tionaL  I  might  give  other  cases.  His  mind  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  United  St&tes  government 
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a  giesi  deal  further  Am  the  democratic  partjr  have  thonght  it  right 
I  ssa  not  Bcw  eritic&nog  Ids  opinions  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  powers 
the  government.  He  has  been  a  federalist  all  his  Hfe,  belon^ng  to  s 
par^  who  have  been  inclined  to  give  great  power  to  the  United  States 
government.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  if  the  power  had  existed  in 
the  Con8titad<»i,  he  woald  there  have  found  it.  He  says  particularly 
that  he  thought  it  was  directed  to  the  States,  and  not  to  the  generd 
govemmenit. 

The  United  States  supreme  court  have  made  a  decision  to  the  con^ 
trary.  TbsA  is  a  fact  which  stares  us  full  in  the  f&oe.  In  the  case  of 
Prigg  V.  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  they  decided  that  the  States  have 
no  ri|^t  to  l^^islate  for  the  carrying  into  effect  of  this  section,  but  that 
-  the  power  thereof  lies  in-oongress.  Perhaps  it  v7ouId  not  be  proper  for 
me,  considering  my  profession  as  a  lawyer,  to  argue  the  case  against 
them.  But  I  am  not  sa^ed  with  the  dedsion,  or  their  reasons  for  it. 
And  I  believe  it  was  a  mistake.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  was  a  mistake, 
the  whok  Qonaeqnences  of  which  will  not  be  seen  for  many  years.  I 
think  tiiey  should  have  taken  the  ground  the  democfiatic  party  mcst 
take,  {f&r  they  eaonot  come  to  any  other  conclusion,)  and  which  Daniel 
Webster  tells  us  was  his  ofonion,'  that  the  language  of  this  danse  of  the 
Ckms^tutitm  was  addressed  to  the  States. 

"Wbj,  my  firtods,  two  sets  of  dangers  have  always  threatened  this 
government  in  the  ^ew  <^  the  people ;  me  partf  has  feared  that  it 
might  &)I  to  pieces ;  the  other  that  it  might  become  too  strong.  Which 
have  we  now  most  reason  to  apprehend  ?  Is  there  any  danger  that  our 
government  will  prove  to  be  too  weak?  Originally,  one  fear  was  that 
they  could  not  raise  money  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  gov* 
emment.  They  did  not  iimk  of  obtsdning  a  revenue  by  the  taxation  of 
imports  to  such  an  extent  a^  to  raise  thirty  or  for^  millions  of  dollars. 
They  tln^ag^t  of  one  million,  one  and  a  hidf  or  two  millions  of  dollars. 
Alexander  Hamilton  said  that  the  government  could  not  be  carried  on 
be<»use  men  would  not  travel  from  Maine  and  Georgia,  as  far  as  Wash- 
ington, for  the  purpose  of  partidpating  iu  the  affurs  of  government. 
Now  it  is  not  difflonlt  tA  find  men  of  the  first  order  of  talent  to  come 
even  from  California,  if  their  mileage  be  paid. 

The  dangers  that  the  ^neral  government  could  not  enlist  powerfal 
men  i  that  it  could  not  raise  money  enough  for  its  expenses,  have  disap- 
paired  in  smoke  and  mis^  and  we  can  now  hardly  conceive  of  such 
dangers. 

But  the  contrary  danger  is  more  and  more  a  reali^.  There  may  be 
a  <»Hitinua!  accumulation  of  power  by  the  general  govemment  There 
may  be  such  an  increase  of  taxation  as  to  crush  the  community.  There 
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may  be  ft  hrge  staodiog  amy.  Nobody  thinks  of  any  objection  to  add*  - 
iog  a  million  or  five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  amy  or 
navy.  Bat  add  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  the  salary  of  the  judges  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  vrill  be  a  great  outcry  about  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  government 

I  say,  that  the  constant  increase  of  power  of  the  general  government 
does  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  the  community.  If  that  be  so,  how 
is  it  to  be  cured  ?  How  is  it  to  be  prevented  ?  For  prevention  is' easier 
than  cure.  It  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  this  becomes  every  hour  more  necessary,  not  only  be- 
cause it  will  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the  government^ 
bat  in  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  our  territory. 

If  the  government  extended  over  New  England  only,  there  is  a  homo- 
geneous people  which  might  be  easily  managed.  But  when  we  come  to 
have  States  like  New  England,  States  like  the  cotton  and  planting 
States  of  the  south  and  ,we8t,  with  new  and  distant  States  like  Califomia, 
containing  divers  habits,  religions,  and  so  much  diversity  in  all  those 
things  which  make  a  people  one  people,  then  it  is  important  that  the, 
sphere  of  your  general  government  should  not  be  extended  into  all  sorts 
of  matters.  It  should  be  restricted  to  its  proper  subjects.  For  instance, 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce.  That  is  necessarily  done  by  the 
general  government.  I  am  for  parrying  it  a  little  further  than  some 
people.  Knowing  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constita- 
tion  to  carry  it  as  far  as  necessity  went,  I  am  for  carrying  it  far  as  that 
necessi^  demands. 

And  when  the  general  government  decided  that  tins  power  could  be 
exerdsed  for  the  construction  of  lighthouses,  the  construction  of  piers,  and 
for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  harbors  of  our  eastern  ports,  and 
when  I  saw  all  that,  I  thought  that  it  was  a  legiUmate  exercise  of  power. 
And  I  thought  the  ssune  principle  could  be  carried  into  the  west,  just  as 
well  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  If  that  power  will  authorize  the  removal 
of  an  obstruction  in  New  York  harbor,  it  will  authorize  the  removal  of 
oBatmcUons  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  If  it  will  authorize  ex* 
penditurea  at  Cape  Ann,  it  will  also  authorize  them  in  Lake  Michigan. 
Give  the  west  fair  pluy.  Let  the  government  do  what  must  be  done ; 
and  then  carry  the  principle  ont,  so  as  to  make  it  fair  and  equal  for  all 
sections  of  the  country.  But  having  done  that,  I  would  not  allow  the 
general  government  to  go  into  any  exercise  of  power  which  is  not  dele- 
gated to  it.  Since  the  decision  of  the  case  of  Prigg*  the  States  have 
thought  they  were  not  responsible  for  what  was  done.  They  have  there- 
fore in  some  ^ases  reused  the  use  of  their  jails,  and  the  assistance  of  their 
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ofl^eerS)  for  tihe  Te(»ptare  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  United  States  govern- 
m&ak  now  go  on  and  legislate. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  evils  that  may 
grow.in  the  future  history  of  the  country  out  of  this  disposition  of  the 
general  govenimentto  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  States,— "to  show 
that  the  fears,  of  Thomas  Jefierson,  and  Samuel  Adams,  and  Patrick 
Henry,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,— fears  of  indefinite  usurpation  tending 
towards,  and  finally  termint^ing  in  consolidated  federal  despotism,—. 
may  perhaps  some  day^be  realized.  I  prefer  to  take  this  precise  evil  in 
order  to  iUustri^  the  efiect  of  this  tendency.  A  law  which  is  made  by 
a  State,  is  likely  to  be  suited  tQ  what  is  to  be  done.  The  State  of  Mas- 
sachnsetts  knows  what  her  people  can  bear,  and  what  they  cannot  bear. 
But  if  a  law  is  to  be  m.ade  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  any  State,  it 
will  be  impracti<»ble  to  carry  it  out  in  that  State. 

How  does  that  apply  to  the  question  of  slavery  ?  Just  in  this  way! 
The  retaking  of  fugitive  slaves  is  to  be  carried  out,  if  anywhere,  in  a  free 
State.  Slaves  do  not,  when  they  escape,  stop  in  a  slave  State.  If  fugi. 
tives  are  to  be  returned  from  any  pkce,  it  is  from  a  free  State;  When 
congress  makes  a  law  on  the  subject,  it  makes  it  ag»nst  the  very  inmost 
sentaments  of  the  souls  of  the  people  of  the  free  States. 

Is  that  a  power  likely  by  its  exercise  to  tend  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Union,  by  carrying  out  this  law  ?  I  propt  <!e  to  perpetuate  the  Union 
by  checking  the  power  of  the  general  government,  by  confining  it  within 
its  legiUmate  sphere  of  action,  to  those  concerns  upon  which  it  may  act 
for  the  common  good,  without  arousing  indignation  and.  hatred  in  one 
section  against  the  other ;  sometimes  driving  South  Carolina  to  the  brink 
of  rebellion  by  the  galling  weight  of  unjust  and  intolerable  tasmtion,  and 
sometimes  outraging  all  that  is  honest  and  patriotio  in  puritan  Massachu- 
setts, by  levelling,  at  a  single  blow,  all  those  bulwarks  of  liberty,  which 
barons  bold  and  sages  grave  in  the  olden  time,  and  the  republicans  who 
brought  the  Stuart  to  the  block,  v?ith  those  who  broke  the  yoke  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  in  later  days,  had  labored,  each  in  their  generation 
aince  the  twelfth  century,  to  erect;  which  it  is  the  proudest  prerogative 
and  boast  of  Great  Britun  that  she  possesses.;  and  which  constituted 
the  richest  inheritance  that  our  fathers  received  from  the  mother  island 
empire.  I  propose  that  the  federal  power  shall  lif^  ita  iron  heel  from 
the  neck  of  Massachusetts,  and  return  to  its  appointed  duty,  and  dream- 
scribed  routine. 

But  we  are  told  that  theuw  are  measures  of  concQiation,  measures  of 
peace.  Enforce  this  law,  and  we  shall  have  peace  and  quietness,  it  is 
said.  How  ?  Is  one  third  of  the  white  people  of  the  United  States  to 
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dictate  to  the  other  two  thirds,  and  call  their  snbmission  peace  ?  I  admit 
that  these  slave  interests  may  set  one  part  of  the  country  against  the 
other.  It  may  so  happen  that  difficulties  will  take  place  in  either  case, 
whether  you  legislate  according  to  opinions  almost  universal,  and  moral 
feelings  deeply  rooted,  and  sanctioned  by  the  religion  of  nine  tenths  of 
the  people  of  the  North  who  possess  either  morals  or  religion,  or  whether 
jon  legislate  according  to  notions  which  are  common  in  all  communities 
upon  whom  the  institution  of  slavery  has  been  entailed.  But  is  it  just 
as  likely  to  cause  difficulty  when  two  thirds  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
country  are  irritated,  as  when  only  one  third  are  irritated  ?  I  see  no 
way  of  getting  out  of  this  difficulty,  so  straight-forward,  so  sure  of  its 
results,  as  it  would  be,  if  practicable,  to  go  back  to  the  old  democratic 
priociple,  of  the  strict  construction  of  all  constitutional  grants  of  power ; 
and  finding  no  such  power  delegated,  finding  that  it  is  not  so  nominated 
in  the  bond,  to  say  the  United  States  government  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  matter.  ^ 

But,  Sir,  and  gentlemen,  as  this  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and 
as- the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  most  commonly  discussed  is  different 
firom  the  course  I  have  pursued,  allow  me  to  go  one  step  further.  If  it  be 
granted,  which  I  do  not  gmnt  at  all,  ~-  if  it  be  granted  that  the  United 
States  government  has  the  right  to  make  a  la;v  upon  this  subject,  under 
the  fourth  article,  let  us  inquire  wbat  sort  of  a  law  it  gives  them  a  right 
to  make ;  for  that  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence.  A  man  charged  with 
crime  shall  on  demand  be  delivered  up.  That  is  the  law.  What  hav& 
you  to  ascertain  before  you  give  him  up  ?  Simply  that  he  is  charged  t 
That  means,  that  he  is  charged  by  some  responsible  person,  on  what  & 
lawyer  would  call  good  and  probable  cause ;  upon  which  charge,  so  far 
substantiated,  the  esec  7e  of  the  State  from  which  it  is  alleged  that  he- 
fled,  demands  him,  by      rmal  written  requisition. 

Where  shfJl  he  be  ?d  ?  Where  he  is  chained  I  It  is  a  privilege- 
to  the  party  charged  •  -".rime,  that  he  shall  be  tried  where  the  crime 
is  alleged  to  have  beei  aitted.  This  is  inserted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  person  charged  w  crime.  So  that  if  a  person  be  charged  with- 
crime,  let  him  go  back  j  the  place  where  it  is  alleged  that  the  deed  was 
committed,  for  there  he  can  most  easily  prove  his  innocence.  This  is 
based  on  a  very  ancient  principle  of  the  English  common  law. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is.  Is  the  man  charged?  Does  a  respon- 
sible man  who  would  be  convicted  of  perjury  if  it  were  not  true,  swear 
that  he  committed  the  crime  ?  If  so,  we  will  take  his  oath  and  send  the 
accused  man  back.  We  will  take  the  requisition  of  the  executive  as 
proof  that  such  a  charge  has  been  made.  He  does  not  have  his  triah 
where  he  is  found,  but  only  his  preliminary  trial  there.  The  preliminary 
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isqaiiy  in  eiioh  a  case  ma^  be  accomplished  by  a  summary  process,  for 
it  includes  little  mere  than  the  verification  of  the  authority  under  \7luch 
be  is  demanded)  and  proof  of  the  fugitive's  identity.  It  is  not  necessaty 
to  have  a  jury  in  Massachusetts  to  try  a  man  who  is  charged  with  having 
committed  a  murder  in  New  TTork.  You  could  not  conveniently  give 
bim  a  fair  and  full  trial  here.  You,  therefore,  go  through  a  summaiy 
process  to  determine  whether  it  is  necessary  to  send  this  man  back. 

I  go  next  to  the  succeeding  clause.  I  know  that  the  men  who  made 
this  Constitution  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  did  not  put  a  single 
clause  here,  or  a  single  word  here,  without  meaning.  There  is  no 
book  in  the  English  language,  of  which  the  construction  is  -so  plain,  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  a  man  comes  to  it  with  a  sin- 
cere and  honest  heart,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  one  portion 
with  another,  he  cannot  fail  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  next  section :  "  No  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall, 
in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged,"  etc. 
There  is  a  very  extraordinary  difference  of  language  between  this  sec- 
Hon  and  the  preceding  one.  In  that  it  was  a  "  person  charged  with 
arime."  There  was  probable  cause  to  believe  that  he  might  be  guilty. 
But  in  this  section,  is  it  a  person  charged  with  being  held  to  service  ?  a 
person  that  somebody  swears  was  held  to  service  ?  The  Constitution 
tells  you  what  it  is :  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor,"  etc.  If  he  is 
not  heldy  he  is  not  liable.  "  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor;  but 
shall  be  delivered  up,"  etc.  Who  shall  be  delivered  up?  The  person 
"  held."  Not  the  person  "  charged,"  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  charged 
with  murder.  It  is  not  the  person  suspected,  but  it  is  the  pewon  "  held," 
When  ?   Not  till  it  is  found  out  whether  he  be  held  or  not,  I  take  it. 

But  the  person  held  to  service  or  labor  "  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.**  The  party 
who  held  him  must  prove  that  the  service  or  labor  is  dm,  and  that  he 
was  held.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Is  it  to  be  done  by  a  summaiy  pro- 
cess ?  Did  any  man  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing,  except  in  relation  to 
slavery  ?  Did  any  man  ever  hear  that  any  question  of  liberty  or  property 
was  finally  disposed  of  by  means  of  a  sunmiary  process,  except  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject  of  slavery  ? 

We  are  told,  that  we  should  submit  Now,  I  do  not  go  to  a  southern 
State  io  tell  them  what  they  shall  do,  or  what  they  shall  not  do.  Let 
them  provide  for  their  own  institutions  as  they  please,  but  let  them  not 
ame  hese  and  tell  me  that  a  man  shall  not  have  a  trial  by  jury,  and 
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that  he  sball  not  only  not  have  a  jury  trial  here,  but,  perhaps,  nowhere 
else.  I  do  not  admit  any  sach  doctrine  here. 

-  "Why,  is  it  not  quite  clear  how  this  question  whether  he  be  held  to 
service  or  not,  should  bo  decided?  What  is  the  principle  of  the  (Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  on  that  subject?  For  there  is  a  principle 
laid  down  here.  There  is  very  little  left  out  that  ought  to  be  in  this 
Constitution.  There  is  laid  down  here  the  rule  that  no  man  shall  "be 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law." 
That  is  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  I  take  it,  if  you  seize  a  colored  man, — or  you  may  seize  a 
white  man  under  the  operation  of  this  law,  —  if  you  seize  any  man  in 
Massachusetts  under  this  fugitive  slave  law,  the  £u*6t  question  is,  Shall 
he  be  deprived  of  liberty?  You  are  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
is  a  slave.  All  presumptions  of  law  are  in  favor  of  liberty.  It  is  a 
maxim  older  than  Christianity  itself,  "  Presumitur  pro  lihertaie;**  that 
the  presumption  is  always  to  be  in  favor  of  liberty.  Now,  if  I  gay  it 
was  the  maxim  of  ancient  Rome  before  Christ  was  born,  it  is  the  maxim 
of  Christian  Europe,  and  of  everybody,  the  world  over,  to-day ;  it  is  the 
mtmm  of  the  civil  law  of  Europe,  coming  from  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic,  through  the  empire,  and  surviving  the  empire,  a  system  of  law 
matured  for  twenty-five  hundred  years,  into  the  most  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  human  reason  to  which  the  world  has  given  birth ;  this  law 
cried  through  all  time,  "all  men  are  by  nature  free;"  it  is  the  great  cry 
of  Pagandom  to  Christendom,  and  Christendom  echoes  it  back ;  it  is  the 
maxim  of  the  common  law  of  England ;  it  is  the  maxim  of  the  common 
law  of  Massachusetts ;  it  is  the  maxim  of  the  whole  world,  save  only 
the  slave-holding  States  of  this  Union.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
man  is  free,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  made  in  the  image  of  €rod. 

The  image  of  God  stamped  upon  him  certifies  him  to  be  free.  The 
human  form  divine  with  which  he  walks  erect  and  proudly  looks  to 
heaven,  certifies  him  to  be  free.  And  when  all  Roman  and  all  Euro- 
pean, aye,  Asiatic  and  American  laws  have  decided  he  shall  be  free, — ■ 
when  that  is  the  universal  law  of  the  world,  I  will  not  agree  that  any 
miserable  notion  of  a  temporary  expediency  shall  make  me  bow  down 
to  that  very  detestable,  abominable,  horrible,  and  wicked  doctrine,  that 
the  color  of  a  man  shall  establish  the  fact,  or  even  furnish  a  presump- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  he  is  not  free. 

I  go  on,  then,  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  say 
this  man  found  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  presumed  to  be  free ; 
and,  therefore,  when  you  seek  to  make  a  slave  of  him,  the  question  is, 
Shall  he  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  ?   He  has  his  liberty;   Shall  he  be 
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deprived  of  it  ?  The  Constitution  says  he  shall  not  bo  deprived  of  his 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law, 

I  admire  the  arrangement  of  those  three  words.  I  admire  the  put- 
ting of  liberty  between  life  and  property.  There  are  two  schools  on 
this  subject :  some  who  think  life  is  worth  more  than  property,  some 
who  think  the  life  of  a. man  is  worth  more  than  the  shirt  upon  his  back; 
and  others  who  have  a  sacred  regard  for  the  dollars  a  man  possesses,  and 
believe  that  his  purse  is  vastly  more  important  than  his  person.  If  a 
mm  thinks  that  life  is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  then  is  liberty 
placed  most  appropriately  by  the  side  of  it.  If  on  the  contrary  he 
thinks  property  of  the  most  importance,  then  liberty  takes  precedence 
«ven  of  that.  Between  property  and  life^  it  is  in  either  case  in  a  re- 
spectable position. 

What  is  "due  process  of  law?"  Let  me  say  why  it  was  that  that 
'dause  was  put  there.  For  all  these  safeguards  are  inserted  in  the  Con- 
stitution by  its  framere,  or  by  those  who  amended  it,  because  they  knew 
what  had  happened  in  the  past.  Men  had  been  deprived  of  their  lives, 
•their  liberty,  and  their  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  They  had 
in  their  minds  the  practices  in  the  house  of  Stuart  under  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  and  in  a  degree  under  Charles  U.  and  James  II.  Men'?  lib- 
erties had  been  taken  away  without  due  process  of  law,  without  trial  by 
jury.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  star-chamber,  without 
trial  by  jury,  without  the  confronting  of  witnesses. 

In  that  star-chamber,  and  also  by  means  of  certain  other  courts,  the 
liberties  of  the  citizens  were  taken  away.  Commissioners  were  also 
appointed,  constituting  irregular  courts,  not  the  courts  of  the  king's 
bench,  nor  any  other  courts,  with  stated  terms;  but  this  appointment  was 
•effected  by  selecting  certain  individuals,  fit  tools  of  the  tyrant.  These 
would  constitute  a  court,  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  a  certain  man. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  who  went  down  and  tried  the  case  with- 
out a  jury,  and  withrut  a  public  hearing  and  without  confronting  the 
witnesses.  la  that  way  men's  liberties  have  been  taken  away.  This 
was  no  new  thing  under  the  Stuarts.  It  had  been  done  under  the  Tu- 
•dors,  under  the  Flantagenets,  and  even  before  the  Plantageuets.  This 
very  ancient  abomination,  this  hoary  survivor  of  the  iniquities  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  had  been  among  the  causes  of  the  civil  wars  between  the 
monarch  and  the  subject,  in  which  British  swords  were  sheathed  in 
British  hearts,  till  the  genuine  Norman  nobility  was  almost  extermina' 
ted  from  the  land.  It  was  denounced  in  all  the  bills  of  rights  in  the 
English  language,  and  in  charters  before  the  English  language  was 
known,  in  Magna*  Charts,  before  Magna  Chaita,  and  perpetually  in  ail 
proclamations  of  liberties  afterwards.  '  ' 
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When  tbis  article  was  added  to  the  Constitution,  those  'who  did  it 
meant  to  guard  against  these  usurpations  of  power.  Governments  are 
the  same  in  all  ages,  and  these  things  might  be  done  in  our  nation  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  No  man  shall "  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  pro- 
perty, without  due  pi*oces8  of  law."  By  due  process  of  law,  they  meant 
in  due  process  of  proceeding  in  common  law.  It  was  the  taking  away 
of  the  trial  by  jury,  it  was  the  taking  away  of  the  habeas  corpus,  it  was 
star-chamber  doctrine,  — it  vras  all  this  against  which  they  acted. 

What  was  due  process  of  law?  That  general  examination  of  the 
Constitution,  of  which  I  have  given  you  only  a  sketch,  would  show  you 
what  it  was.  To  prevent  any  possible  ambiguity,  they  said,  in  the 
seventh  article  of  amendments,  "in  suits  at  common  law  whev(  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  shall  be  preserved." 

And  they  supposed,  when  they  had  secured  both  criminal  prosecutions 
and  civil  suits,  that  they  had  covered  every  thing.  They  meant  to  cover 
all  things,  except  well  known  and  well  defined  proceedings  in  admiralty, 
proceedings  in  chancery,  and  also  courts  martial.  They  meant  to  in- 
clude all  save  those  exceptional  cases,  and  they  did  not  suppose  that 
cnybody  would  imagine  that  the  trial  of  a  man's  liberty  was  one  of  these. 
The  writ  to  ascertain  whether  a  serf  belonged  to  ihe  lord  who  claimed 
him,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  common  law. 

Will  any  one  rise  up  and  say  that  a  man's  liberty  is  not  worth  twenty 
dollars  ?  If  a  man  owes  another  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars,  and  it  costs 
a  hundred  dollars  to  get  it,  he  would  certainly  better  not  have  a  jury  to 
try  the  case.  All  sums  below  twenty  dollars  cannot  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  for  this  reason,  namely,  that  it  would  cost  more  than  that  to  try  the 
case. 

Some  limit  it  was  necessary  to  fix ;  and  that  amount  was  selected  as 
the  most  appropriate.  They  never  dreamed  that  any  man's  liberty 
would  not  be  considered  worth  twenty  dollars. 

What  is  a  man's  liberty  worth  ?  Will  the  owner  say  it  is  not  worth 
twenty  dollars  ?  If  it  be  worth,  to  the  master,  five  hundred  dollars,  is  it 
not  worth  as  much  to  the  man  himself?  No  slave  would  escape,  no 
master  would  pursue  him,  no  master  would  keep  him,  if  he  were  not 
worth  more  than  twenty  dollar;;.  But,  "  in  suits  at  common  law,  where 
the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  preserved."  Now  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  have  decided  (in  the  case  of  Lee  against  Lee)  that  a  man's  lib- 
erty is  worth  to  him,  in  all  cases,  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  where  there  is  no  appeal  unless  the  amount  in  controversy  exceeds 
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one  thousand  dollars,  if  the  liberty  of  the  party  be  brought  in  question, 
he  shall  have  his  appeaL 

Due  process  of  law  is  meant  to  distinguish  the  careful,  guarded,  strict, 
precise  manner  known  to  the  English  law,  from  the  summary  military 
process  used  in  time  of  war.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  a 
person  held  to  service  is,  by  due  process  of  law,  entitled  to  his  trial  by 
jury. 

There  are  other  questions  entitled  to  consideration,  if  I  did  not  per* 
ceive  thsit  the  hour  is  approaching  at  which  a  great  portion  of  my  audi- 
ence will  be  obliged  to  leave  the  hall  if  they  wish  to  reach  their  homes 
to-night. 

I  lay  down  two  propositions :  first,  that  the  government  have  uo  jot 
or  tittle  of  power,  authorizing  them  to  act  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves ;  and  second,  even  if  they  had  such  a  power,  this  clause  would 
require  that  it  should  be  exercised  under  due  process  of  law,  which  due 
process  of  law  includes  a  jury  triaL  A  jury  trial,  where  ?  "A  person 
held  to  service  shall  be  delivered  up."  Certainly,  in  the  place  where  he 
is  seized !  He  should  be  tried  by  an  impartial  jury.  It  is  said,  carry  a 
man  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  then  he  can  have  his  trial.  I  should 
prefer  not  to  run  that  risk  if  I  were  liable  to  be  arrested.  I  would  make 
it  certain  whether  I  had  been  held  to  service,  before  I  ran  the  risk  of 
iperpetual  servitude,  by  being  carried  into  a  slave  State. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Suppose  that  every  man  who  claims  a  fugitive 
slave  were  as  wise  as  Solomon,  and  as  upright  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
•Suppose  he  were  determined  to  give  the  alleged  fugitive  a  fair  trial  in  a 
slave  State.  What  follows  ?  Simply,  that  in  the  slave-holding  States, 
the  rule  of  law  is  opposite  to  what  it  is  here.  Here  he  is  a  freeman  till 
he  be  proved  to  be  a  slave.  There  he  is  a  slave  till  he  be  proved  to  be 
a  freeman. 

The  rule  at  the  South  is,  that  a  colored  man  is  a  slave  till  he  be 
proved  free,  ^e  may  be  free  and  nnable  to  prove  it,  because  he  has  lost 
his  free  papers.  He  may  be  free  because  his  mother  and  grandmother 
were  free  before  him,  and  they  might  not  be  able  to  testify  in  a  south- 
era  court. 

Suppose  that  they  should  always  construe  their  laws  fairly.  Would 
you  send  a  man  back  to  a  system  of  laws  where  a  man  is  presumed  to 
be  a  slave  ?  I  say  no  I  Never  I  Try  a  man  where  he  is  presumed  to 
be  free. 

I  will  go  no  further,  but  simply  read  these  resolutions  which  I  believe 
embody  the  substance  of  what  I  have  stud,  and  leave  them  to  your  de- 
dusion.  I  have. made  this  explanation,  though  I  knew  that  it  would  be 
distasteful  to  some  persons  who  have,  heretofore,  voted  for  me.  I  want 
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them  to  show  tl^eir  numbers  in  favor  of  the  expediency  of  making  a 
change  in  the  candidate.  I  want  the  democratic  party  to  strike  out  the 
course  which  they  will  choose  to  pursue ;  and  I  think  they  need  no  assur- 
ance from  me  that  in  any  course  they  may  adopt,  for  the  furtherance  of 
sound  democratic  principles,  the  ancient  principles  of  old  fashioned  lib- 
erty, they  will  find  in  me  r»  zealous  coadjutor.  I  will  read  the  resolu- 
tions, because  they  state  my  position  more  clearly  than  the  remarks 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you. 

[The  resolutions  were  then  put  to  vote,  and  the  response  shook  the 
hall  like  thunder.  They  were  passed  by  an»  overwhelming  "aye"  to 
one  solitary,  "no/"  Mr.*  Rantoul  was  then  vxnanimously  re-nominated 
for  congress.] 


ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW .« 

The  House  being  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  having  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  making  appropriation  for  the  Indian  department,  Mr. 
Rantoul  said :  — 

Mr.  CHAiEMAisT,  the  gentleman  from  Vermont,  (Mr.  Meacham,)  who 
spoke  yesterday,  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Stevens,) 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  have  addressed  to  me,  individually,  a  large 
portion  of  the  remarks  which  they  have  had  occasion  to  make  upon  the 
subject  of  the  tariff.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  concerned,  but  that  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  world,  operating  as  it  is  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
will  set  this  question  of  free  trade  and  protection  right,  without  any 
assistance  from  me.  I  am  not  afnud  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  made  to  believe  that  the  highest  taxation  is  the  greatest 
blessing.  I  am  not  afraid  that  the  farmers  of  the  West,  by  any  degree 
of  ingenuity,  can  ever  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  for  them 
to  give  two  barrels  of  flour  for  a  certain  quantity  of  iron,  rather  than 
one  barrel  of  flour  for  the  same  quantity  of  iron ;  and  to  that  it  comes. 
Gentlemen  may  talk  by  the  hour  together  about  this  question.  Reduce 
it  down  to  its  ultimate  elements,  and  it  is  simply  this  for  an  agricultural 
nation :  Do  yet  choose,  for  the  product  of  so  many  days'  labor,  to  get  a 
ton  of  ircn  j  or  would  you  prefer,  for  the  same  amount  of  labor,  to  get 
only  half  a  ton  of  iron  ?  If  gentlemen  of  the  West  think  two  tons  of 
iron  better  than  one,  and  if  they  think  they  had  better  buy  a  given 
quantity  with  one  barrel  of  floor  rather  than  with  two,  then  I  think  they 
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will  never  aid  Pennsjlvania  in  screwing  do^  labor,  wbicb  has  been 
the  e^ect  of  protection  in  England,  Spain,  and  France,  and  \7berever  it 
has  been  tried.  I  think  they  will  never  aid  Pennsylvania  capitalists  in 
screwing  labor  to  the  lowest  point,  in  order  to  carry  out  theories  which 
have  been  'tried  over  and  over  again,  and  failed  wherever  they  have 
been  tried. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  who  last  adilressed  the  house  addressed  it  very 
ably  and  very  eloquently,  but  in  a  long  series  of  historical  facts,  he  is 
totally  mistaken  in  his  ide&  The  supposition,  that  civilized  nations  have 
always  adopted  high  protective  tariffs,  is  ridiculously  wide. of  the  trutL 
Why,  Sir,  the  commerce  of  ancient  nations,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
middle  ages,  flourished  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  that  commerce, 
and  it  was  the  nations  who  adopted  restrictive  systems^.'^the  nations 
that  adopted  restriction  and  protection  that  ruined  their  commerce,  and 
caused  it  to  depart  to  other  better  conducted  nations. 

Now,  the  gentleman  meant  to  allude,  as  I  suppose,  although  he  did 
not  specify  it,  to  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  the 
great  conmierce  which  extended  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Now,  Sir,  the  gentleman  may  go  as  far  back  as  he  pleases, — he  may  go 
back  to  Athens,  a  republic  made  great,  and  wealthy,  and  powertul  by 
her  commerce,  and  Athenian  commerce  was  the  creation  of  free  trade, 
—be  may  go  back  to  the  Boman  empire,  and  take  the  tariff  under  Dio- 
detian,  when  the  Boman  commerce  was  at  its  height. 

The  tariff  of  the  time  of  Diocletian  was  a  tariff  lower  than  that  of 
England  now,  and  that  of  England,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  great 
deal  lower  than  ours.  Then  you  come  down  to  the  first  tariff  that  was 
constructed  upon  scientific  principles,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Boman 
empire,  which  was  that  adopted  under  Grodfrey  de  Bouillon,  king  of  Je> 
ftisalem  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  put  in  operation  in  Syria,  and 
which  afterwards  became  a  model  for  all  nations  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  Italy  ^d  everywhere  else.  You  find  that  it  is  an  "ad  vcdo- 
rem**  tajoS,  with  very  few  exceptions,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  most 
of  the  duties  are  8  per  cent.,  while  some  articles  are  put  at  16  per  ccnt., 
and  a  very  few,  and  those  not  important,  at  2^  per  cent.  Under  this 
tariff,  so  much  more  liberal  than  any  of  later  times,  modem  commerce 
had  its  birth.  That  is  the  truth  of  history,  and  it  was  the  freedom  of 
commerce  in  the  Italian  republics  that  made  them  what  they  wer^.  It 
was  from  their  great  commerce  that  their  great  wealth  sprung  up,  and 
from  their  wealth  grew  up  their  immense  manufactures,  and  not,  as  the 
gentleman  supposes,  that  the  commerce  was  created  by  the  manufactures. 
He  was  putting  the  cart  before  the  horee.  But  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  speecji  upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff  now ;  but  by-and-by,  if  the  house  will 
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iodalge  me,  after  gentlemen  from  the  North,  East,  and  particularly  from 
New  England,  have  said  all  they  have  to  say  in  propping  up  that  rotten 
system  which  has  produced  so  much  misery  in  England,  and  has  the  same 
teoduncy  here,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  I'eply ;  and  for  the  present,  think- 
ing it  quite  safe  to  do  so,  I  leave  these  arguments  without  an  answer. 

I  pass  on  to  a  subject  of  as  much  more  consequence  than  the  tarifi^ 
as  liberty  is  more  important  than  property.  L4berty  and  property  are 
the  two  great  objects  of  good  government.  Government  ought  to  pro- 
tect them  both ;  and  1  hold,  that  of  the  two,  liberty  is  infinitely  the 
highest  in  importance ;  and  when  rights  and  liberties  are  outraged,  it 
becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  speak  upon  that  outrage,  and  set  it  right 
before  the  country. 

I  have  been  sitting  here  since  the  commencement  of  this  session,—* 
aye,  and  it  began  before  we  took  our  seats  here, — I  have  been  sitting 
here  listening  to  denunciations  of  a^tation,  and  agitators,  upon  a  certain 
subject,  which  has  been  handled  a  great  deal  upon  this  fioor.  Cease 
this  agitation  I  Qniet  the  distracted  country  I"  That  has  been  the  cry. 
Weirere  told  that  we  must  cease  agitation  upon  that  subject,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  democratic  members,  before  we  took  our  seats  here ;  we  were 
told  so  in  a  manner  tending  to  promote  agitation.  We  came  here  on 
the  following  Monday,  and  the  first  greeting  that  I  received  upon  thia 
floor,  before  we  went  into  the  election  of  speaker,  while  I  was  sitting 
very  quietly  as  I  generally  do,  being  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man,  was  a 
denunciation  of  myself  individually,  by  a  member  from  the  South,  (Mr. 
Meade,  of  Yirgtnia,)  who  spoke  of  me  as  an  agistor,  coming  here  to  stir 
up  the  nation  into  strife,  to  lash  the  waves  of  agitation  into  fury.  I 
made  no  reply.  Very  strango  for  an  "agitator!"  Again  and  again, 
for  at  least  the  twentieth  time,  have  I  listened  to  the  same  denundatioue, 
without  replying.  I  have  been  taunted  on  the  floor  of  thb  house  with 
being  an  agitator.  By  whom  ?  By  gentlemen  from  the  South.  All 
the  gentlemen  who  have  risen  here  to  denounce  agitation,  and  to  stir  up 
bitter  feelings  by  that  very  denunciation, — all,  I  might  almost  say,  have 
oome  from  the  South.  And  persons  who  sit  quietly  in  their  seats  and 
hear  epithets  applied  to  them,  which  they  can  scarcely,  as  gentlemet?; 
lieten  to  without  immediately  resenting^them ;  gentlemen  from  the  North, 
who  have  exercised  all  thia  forbearance,  are  again,  and  again,  and  again,, 
and  seemingly  without  end,  taunted  in  this  manner  by  gentiemen  who 
aay  they  desire  quiet,  and  that  agitation  shall  cease.  If  they  do  so  desir^ 
why  do  they  not  cease  it  ?  I  and  my  friends  have  made  no  agitation. 
I  have  not  opened  my  mouth  before  this  house  in  any  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  except  in  reply  to  a  direct  attack  upon  me.  Again  and 
^   agdn  have  I  suffered  such  attacks  to  paea  without  notice  or  reply,  but 
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still  tbe  c^ATge  of  agitation  cornea  from  another  and  another  quarter, 
against  me  and  all  those  who  think  as  I  do. 

Weil,  Sir,  after  sitting  quiet  so  long,  disposed  to  leave  to  abler  hands 
the  work  I  am  about  to  undertake,  I  am  at  last  singled  out  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  cannot,  as  a  man  of  honor,  sit  quiet  any  longer.  I  am 
compelled  to  speak  hj  a  necessity  which  I  cannot  avoid,  without  the  im- 
putation of  cowardice,  and,  as  I  think,  a  justly  deserved  imputation  of 
cowardice,  if  I  should  remain  quiet  That  is  my  position.  I  speak  not 
because  I  desire  it,  but  because  the  men  who  say,  "put  an  end  to  agi- 
tt^n,"  compel  me  to  speak,  and  will  not  ^ow  me  to  remain  silent. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  intend  at  present  to  discuss  this  question. 

I  said.  Sir,  that  these  taunts  and  sneers  came  from  the  South,  but 
eometimes  they  came  from  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  bom  in  the 
North.  By  what  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence  it  happened 
ihftt  th^  were  bom  there,  it  is  not  for  me  to  conjecture.  Why,  there 
<Kanes  here  from  a  district  represented  in  the  last  congress  by  an 
abdHUoniet,— >an  abolitionist  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  gentleman's 
firiendi,'~ayoaag  stripling,  Hon.  Colin  M.  logersoU,  of  Connecticut, 
^ho  undertook  to  introduce  Benedict  Arnold  as  a  subject  of  comparison 
m  this  floor.  Well,  Sir,  if  Benedict  Arnold  is  to  be  compared  to  mem- 
ImN  ^  this  bouse,  I  for  one  daim  the  liberty  to  select  the  member  with 
mhcm  the  comparison  is  to  be  made.  Benedict  Arnold,  if  I  recollect 
i  srif^t,  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  Connecticut,  and  not  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  a  young  gentleman  of  great  promise,  ~-  a  gentleman  from 
whom  hia  friends  expected  something  veiy  magnificent,  supposing  him 
to  be  jost  the  man  fitted  to  rise  in  the  world, — a  man  troubled  with 
no  samples.  They  were  very  seriously  disappointed  in  that  expectation. 
Benedict  Arnold  apostatized  from  the  cause  of  freedom  to  the  cause  of 
slavery^  if  I  have  read  history  aright.  Bis  efforts  against  slavery  did 
him  honor.  Ambition  riveted  about  his  neck  the  collar  of  slavery,  and 
he  was  damned  to  eternal  infamy.  Well,  Sir,  when  gentlemen  from  Con- 
necticut choose  to  make  comparisons  of  that  sort,  let  them  read  their 
history  can^uUy,  and  see  where  a  parallel  will  run ;  and  not  jump  to  find 
a  parallel  yrheve  there  is  nothing  but  a  contrast  But,  Sir,  (and  that, is 
my  excuse  for  occupying  the  attention  of  the  committee,)  events  have 
recently  transpired,  which  are  perfectly  well  known  to  every  member 
of  the  committee,  and,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  be  recapitulated  in 
detml  at  present,  which  have  singled  me  out,  and  made  it  my  duty  to 
•  esplain  my  position.  I  am  about  to  speak  of  this  pnocess  of  putting  an 
end  to  agieation,  so  wisely  conceived  by  these  gentlemen,  who  must 
know,  if  ihej  are  eane  men,  they  produce  agitation  by  the  course  they 
pur^@* 
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Sir,  when  sis  and  a  half  millioiis  wbite  men  in  tl  !  South  attempt 
to  control  the  feelings,  opinions,  judgments,  and  coosdences  of  thirteen 
and  a  half  millions  of  white  men  in  the  North, — when  that  process  is 
attempted,  and  when  they  undertake  to  drive  it  through  by  threats,  by  force, 
and  by  all  those  appliances  which  make  men  revolt  against  ^eir  dictation, 
they  must  understand  that  they  have  to  do  with  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  commenced  and  who  fought  through  the  American  revolution, 
and  whose  characters  have  not  materially  changed,  —  those  of  them  who 
stay  at  home, — however  much  those  who  come  here  maybe  corrupted  by 
the  influences  which  surround  them  here,— I  say,  those  who  remain  at 
home  have  not  very  much  departed  from  their  original  character.  I  allude 
to  the  circumstances  which  recently  occurred  at  Baltimore,  as  my  reason 
for  addressing  the  committee  at  this  time.  Sir,  I  was  unanimously 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  national  democratic  convention  by  ballot,  and 
on  the  first  ballot,  in  the  fullest  convention  that  has  been  held  in  mj 
district  for  many  years, — a  convention  regularly  called,  according  to 
the  uniform  usage  in  Massachusetts  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  I  was  sent  there  to  represent  five  thousand  democrats,  who  act 
with  the  party  in  its  regular  organization.  The  convention  thought 
proper  to  disfranchise  my  district,— >  the  only  democratic  district  in  Mas- 
sachusetts,—  and  thought  proper  thereby  to  insult,  not  merely  that  dis> 
trict,  but  the  sovereign  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  shorn  of  her 
proportionate  share  of  representation  in  the  convention  by  that  pro- 
ceeding. 

They  then  thought  proper  to  go  on  and  take  measures  for  the  union  of 
the  democratic  party.  Is  any  one  democrat  in  Massachusetts  bound  by 
what  you  do  in  such  a  convention  ?  I  speak  not  of  the  course  which 
those  democrats  may  think  proper  to  take.  That  is  a  matter  for  them 
to  determine.  But  I  ask  if  any  one  democrat  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  under  any  obligation  growing  out  of  the  proceedings  of  a  con- 
vention iu  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  deprived  of  her 
proportionate*  number  of  delegates  elected  by  her  choice?  That  is  a 
question  for  the  democratic  party  to  consider,  and  for  the  democrats  of 
Massachusetts  to  consider. 

As  to  the  district  which  has  been  thus  d'rfivmchised,  why.  Sir,  if  there 
is  a  district  in  the  United  States,  from  "Tadawaska  to  the  Kio 
Grande,-— if  there  is  a  district  from  Ma8saciiu:.oL'L.5  Bay  to  San  Francisco 
that  is,  and  ought  to  be  democratic,  it  is  the  district  that  I  represent ; 
and  I  should  like  to  compare  its  history  with  the  history  of  any  other 
district  represented  by  any  other  individual  upon  this  floor. 

Sir,  in  my  district  is  that  glorious  old  town  of  Marblehead.  Elbridge 
Gerry,  coming  from  the  town  of  Marblehead,  was  the  chairman  of  the 
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committee  that  reported  the  resolutions  of  tbe  30th  of  April,  1784,  giv= 
ing  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  to  the  goveniment  of  the  nation,—- 
the  resolution  that  laid  the  foundation  of  your  federal  union.  It  was  a 
citizen  of  my  own  native  town  of  Beverly,  and  a  native  of  my  own  dis- 
trict, Nathan  .  Dane,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  reported 
the  resolves  of  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  for  calling  the  federal  con- 
Tention  at  Philadelphia,— -the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  and  that  same  Nathan  Dane,  of  that  same  town 
of  Beverly,  was  the  man  who  drew  up  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which 
gave  freedom  to  the  broad  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio. 

WeU,  Sir,  if  I  stopped  there,  I  think  I  should  have  made  out  a  list  of 
daims  for  my  district  which  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  surpass.  But, 
Sir,  the  first  resistance  to  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  was  in  the  town  of  Danvers,— a  town  in  my  district,  and 
which  adjoins  my  own.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1775,  before  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  that  which  was  done  at  Lexington  and  Concord  was 
attempted  to  be  done  at  Danvers.  The  British  troops  marched  upon 
the  town  to  seize  the  arsenals  and  stores  of  the  Americans,  but  they 
were  turned  back.  They  were  met  by  a  collection  of  the  farmers  and 
mechanics  of  Salem,  Beverly,  and  Danvers,  so  strong  that  Col.  Lcslier 
who  commanded  the  British  troops,  turned  back  discomfited  of  his  pur^ 
pose,  knowing  that  unless  he  did  so,  he  and  his  party  would  be  made 
prisoners-of-war.  Danvers,  far  distant  from  Concord,  and  in  a  differenf 
county,  had  more  men  killed  in  the  Concord  fight  than  any  other  town 
after  the  morning  massacre.  Beverly,  my  nativ3  town,  sent  her  song 
.  further  than  any  other  town  on  the  19th  of  Aprili,  1775,  to  strike  in  the 
first  battle  for  liberty;  and  I  have  seen  the  gaiment,  stained  with  his 
blood,  in  which  one  of  her  sons  was  killed  on  that  day.  The  first  con- 
tinental flag  hoisted  upon  the  ocean,  in  defiance  of  British  supremacy, 
was  the  flag  of  the  schooner  Hannah,  fitted  out  from  my  own  town  of 
Beverly.  The  first  commission  given  by  Washington  to  the  commander 
of  any  cruiser  against  Great  Britain,  was  issued  to  Captain  Manly,  oi 
Marblehead,  in  my  district.  The  first  in  the  long  list  of  naval  heroes; 
the  first  man  who  poured  out  his  life  in  that  great  war  against  slavery, 
crying,  as  Lawrence  afterwards  cried,  "don't  give  up  the  ship,"  was 
Captain  Mugford,of  Marblehead,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1775. 

There  is  the  material  out  of  which  to  form  a  democratic  congressiona! 
district.   It  is  a  district  that  has  bright  revolutionary  glory,  — historical 
glory  thickly  clustered  around  it.    It  is  not  to  me  that  the  insult 
been  ol^red,  but  it  is  to  that  district  which  I  have  described  to  you. 

Why,  I  ask,  is  it  that  this  insult  baa  been  offered  ?   It  is  simply  he- 
cause,  as  I  told  the  committee  who  examined  that  case,  when  they  asked 
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me  if  I  would  pledge  myself  beforeband  to  agree  to  the  resolutions 
vbich  Siigbt  be  adopted'by  tbat  convention,  "  I  do  my  own  tbinking,  and 
do  not  allow  any  convention  to  do  it  for  me."  Tbat  is  tbe  reason. 
Well,  now,  do  gentlemen  suppose  tbere  are  not  some  millions  of  wbite 
persons  at  tbe  Nortb,  wbo  do  tbeir  own  tbinking,  as  well  as  myself?  If 
they  suppose  any  sucb  tbing,  tbey  are  grievously  mistaken,  and  by  and 
by  the  consequence  of  tbat  mistake  will  begin  to  appear,  a  little  more 
dearly  than  they  now  appear.  It  is  because  I  determined  to  tbink  for 
myself,  and  adhered  to  tbat  determination,  upon  a  great  question  of  con- 
stitutional law ;  and  tbougbt  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  avow  tbe 
conclusions  at  which  I  bad  arrived. 

Tbat  question  of  constitutional  law  I  now  propose  to  examine.  It  is 
tMs :  Is  tbere  in  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  a  grant  of  power 
to  legislate  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor  ?  I  say  tbere  is  not ; 
and  no  man  who  calls  bimself  a  democrat, — whether  he  bails  from  New 
Hampshire,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Union, — can  for  a  moment  sustain 
bis  cha^racter  as  a  democrat  upon  tbe  position  that  there  is  sucb  a  grant  ~ 
of  power.  Why,  Sir,  what  is  tbe  distinguishing  doctrine  of  tbe  demo- 
cratic party?  I  suppose  it  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Jefferson,  in  his 
comments  upon  tbe  proposed  veto  of  tbe  first  United  States  Bank. 
Thomas  Jefieraon  says :  "  I  conceive  tbe  comer-stone  of  tbe  Constitution 
to  be  laid  in  the  tentb  article  of  tbe  amendments  to  tbe  Constitution ; " 
tbe  article  tbat  no  powers  can  be  exercised  by  the  general  government 
except  such  as  are  granted  to  it ;  tbat  powers  not  granted  to  the  general 
government  "  are  reserved  to  tbe  States  or  to  the  people."  Tbat  is  the 
foundation  of  tbe  democratic  faith,  so  stated  to  be  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
so  understood  to  be  by  Samuel  Adams  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  all  tbe 
old  democrats  of  New  England  as  well  as  by  Virginia,  and  the  demo- 
crats in  the  South ;  and  tbat  is  tbe  doctrine  upon  which  I  mean  to  take 
my  stand.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Baltimore  resolutions  as  tke^ 
were;  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  resolutions  of  1798,  '99,  adopted  at  Baltimore 
the  other  day,  which  gentiemen  talk  about  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  one 
to  suspect  tbat  they  have  not  read  them, — tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  resolu- 
tions of  1798,  '99,  which  declared  tbe  alien  and  sedition  laws  to  be 
unconstitutional  by  a  coarse  of  reasoning  which  applies  as  strictly  to  this 
question  of  tbe  furtive  slave  law  as  it  does  to  tbe  alien  law,  or  the  sedi-  . 
tion  law,  or  to  mj  section  or  clause  of  either. 

But  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  when  the  eonstitutionality  of  the 
alito'and  sedition  laws  came  up  in  her  legislature,  voted  unanimously,, 
in  a  full  house,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  members  being  present,, 
and  unanimously  in  the  senate,  that  those  laws  were  clearly  **  donstitu- 
tional,  and,  in  the  present  critical  situation  of  our  country,'.'  said  they, 
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"Mgblf  e3q>«^ent.**  Is  there  a  man  in  New  Hampahire  who  believes 
that  now?  New  Hampshire  blnshes  when  that  page  of  hsr  history  is 
leoilled  to  the  memory.  It  was  then  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  New  Hampsliire,  that  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws  were  ^  eonsHtutional.'*  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
New  Hampshire  now,  that  they  are  uncomittutional and,  Sir,  the  day 
will  come  when  evesy  man's  children  will  blush  for  his  servile  heresy 
upon  this  question,  as  the  men  of  New  Hampshire  now  blush  for  what 
their  fathers  did  upon  that  question. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  grant  of  power  is 
within  a  very  narrow  compass.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  clauses  included  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution, 
and  see  where  they  came'from,  what  they  mean,  and  what  changes  they 
underwent.  Sir,  everybody  knows  that  the  Constitution  contains  an 
enumeration  of  powers  granted  to  congress.  The  powers  granted  tc 
congress  stand  by  themselves,  as  they  did  in  the  old  articles  of  confede- 
ration. In  another  part  of  that  instrument,  distinct  from  the  enumera- 
tion of  powers  granted  to  congress,  you  find  certain  clauses  of  compact 
I  suppose  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  house  who  will  undertake  to  deny 
that  Acre  are  clauses  of  mere  compact  in  the  Constitution, — clauses  of 
compact  between  the  States,  which  imply  no  grant  of  power  whateve. 
to  tiie  federal  government.  The  whole  question  is,  does  the  clause 
relating  to  fugitives  from  labor,  belong  to  that  class  of  clauses  which  give 
power  to  the  general  government,  or  is  it  simply  a  clause  of  compac'i 
between  the  States  ?  That  is  the  question. 

Well,  now,  Sir,  the  continental  congress  resolved,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1776,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  colony  to  report  articles 
of  confederation.  The  next  day  the  committee  was  appointed,  and 
Samuel  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  member  from  that  State,  upon 
it.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1776,  a  litfle  more  tlion  a  month  afterwards, 
this  committee  reported  the  articles,  which  were  debated  from  time  to 
time,  and  adopted  by  congress  on  the  I5th  of  November,  1777.  They 
were  ratified  by  the  States,  one  after  another,  until  Maryland,  the  last 
on  the  list,  acted  upo»  them  on  the  Ist  of  Marchj  1781. 

The  first  article  establishes  the  style  of  the  confederacy,-— it  shall  be 
«  The  United  States  of  America.**  The  second  article  is  the  key  to  the 
whole ;  and  is  therefore  very  important  to  be  considered.  It  determines 
that  the  government  to  be  established  for  the  management  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  strictiy  held,  and  confined  within 
the  limits  of  powers  espressly  granted  by  the  act  of  confederation.  It 
is  in  these  words:  "Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom, an^ 
inf'ependep.co,  and  every  power,  jnriscjction,  and  right,  wWcK  is  rot,  by 
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this  confederation,  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  Stetes  in  congress 
assembled." 

No  implied  powers  there!  Expressly  delegaied."  This, I  say, is 
the  comer-stone  of  the  whole  system  of  the  confederation,  —  State-rights 
jealously  preserved ;  a  few  powers  clearly  defined  are  granted  to  a  con- 
gress, which  is  sternly  prohibited  at  the  outset,  by  the  first  fundamental 
regulations  of  its  existence,  from,  assuming  any  scintilla  of  power  not  so 
granted. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty,  then,  in  ascertaining  what  powers  belonged 
to  the  congress  under  the  confederation.  We  have  only  to  read  the 
enumeration,  and  we  shall  find  them  all  expressly  delegated;  none 
others  existed. 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  with  our  examination  of  the  several  "Articles 
V  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union." 

-  By  the  third  article,  the  said  States  "severally  enter  into  a  firm  league 
of  friendship ; "  but  no  power  is  granted  to  congress. 

By  the  fourth  article,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  State,  except  pau- 
pers, vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  are  "  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States; bat  no  grant  of 
power  is  connected  with  this  particular  provision  of  the  compact. 

A  second  clause  of  the  same  article  is  in  these  words :  "  If  any  per- 
son guilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor, 
in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall,  upon  demand  ot  the  governor  or  executive  officer  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  and  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  his  offence."  The  power  to  deliver  up  the  person 
guilty,  or  chaiged,  is  not  "  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States," 
but  "each  State  retains"  that  power,  as  entire,  and  unimptured,  and 
miquestioned,  and  unquestionable,  as  if  the  confederation  had  never 
been  brought  into  existence, 
'  A  third  clause  of  the  same  article  is  in  these  words:  "  Full  faith  and 
credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  States,  to  the  records,  acts,  and 
judicial  proceedings,  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State." 
The  congress  had  no  power  to  enforce,  or  to  regulate,  this  stipulation  of 
the  compact.  Each  State  retained  unimpaired,  and  unquestioned,  all 
.  and  "  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,"  over  the  manner  in  which 
this  agreement  should  be  performed,  and  the  effeot  of  that  performance. 
' .  Now,  the  substance  of  this  fourth  article  of  confederation, — the  sub- 
stance of  each  of  the  three  clauses  of  this  fourth  article, — has  found  its 
way  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  constituting,  together 
with  certain  additional  provisions  to  be  considered  by  and  by,  the  first 
and  second  sections  bf  the  fourth  article  of  that  instrument. 
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How  came  these  agreements  of  the  old  compact  of  1777  into  the 
federal  Constitation  of  the  17th  of  September,  1787?  What  changes 
ijave  they  undergone  in  passing  there  ?  What  effect  and  force,  in  their 
present  form,  do  they  now  carry  with  them?  Are  they,  by  any  means, 
transformed  from  mutual  stipulations  between  contracting  parties,  into 
grants  of  power,  by  parties  surrendering  what  they  had  retained  and 
reserved  to  themselves  for  ten  years,  to  a  new  administration  of  the 
powers,  jurisdiction,  and  rights,  in  this  behalf,  then  for  the  first  time 
delegated  to  the  United  States  ? 

If  so,  how,  when,  why,  by  whom,  by  what  apt  words  to  express  the 
transformation  of  these  mutual  covenants  into  delegations  of  power, 
was  this  new  grant  first  made,  and  where  in  the  record  do  you  find  it 
written  down  ? 

We  will  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  these  stipulations  of  the  old 
<X)nfederacy,  and.  examine,  first,  the  process  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  the  changes  resulting  from  it,  and  the  additions  they  have  re*- 
CTtived ;  and  when  we  have  sufficiently  considered  the  clauses  by  them- 
selves, ^e  will  inquire  whether  they  are  affected  by  their  relation  to 
other  parts  of  the  same  instrument,  and  whether  any  different  rule  of 
construction  is  to  be  applied  to  interpret  them,  so  as  entirely  to  change 
their  character. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  complaint  was  made  of  the  non-perform- 
snce  of  either  of  these  three  stipulations  by  any  State,  either  in  the 
<»ntinental  congress  during  the  ten  years  that  followed  the  adoption  of 
the  articles  of  confederation,  or  in  the  constitutional  convention  during  its 
'whole  session,  or  that  any  apprehension  of  such  non-performance  in  fu- 
ture was  expressed  from  any  quarter.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  ob- 
jection was  raised  against  the  clause  concerning  the  fmth  due  to  public 
records,  or  that  concerning  fugitives  from  justice. 

It  was,  however,  as  it  would  appear,  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of 
South  Carolina  to  guarantee  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens  of  her  own 
State  to  the  colored  free  inhabitants  of  other  States.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1778,  South  Carolina  accordingly  moved  to  insert  the  word 
*^ white"  in  article  fourth,  clause  first,  between  the  words  "freein- 
Mbitants." 

•  On  this  proposition  the  States  voted, — ayes  2,  noes  8,  divided  1 ;  and 
the  motion  was  rejected;  the  two  ayes  were  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

South  Carolina  moved,  after  the  words  "several  States,"  to  insert 
**  according  to  the  law  tjf  suoh  States  respectively,  for  the  government 
of  their  own  free  white  inhabitants."  On  which  motion  the  ayes  were 
2,  the  noes  8,  divided  1 ;  and  it  was  rejected. 
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• 

Soutli  Carolina  was  unable  to  repeal  tliat  clause  of  the  old  confedera- 
tion, or  prevent  its  passing  into  the  new  Constitution.  But  she  has 
found  a  very  convenient  way  of  escaping  its  consequences  since  that 
time,  and  calls  upon  other  States  to  fulfil  their  agreements  in  these  arti- 
cles of  compact,  a  portion  of  which,  understanding  it  perfectly  well,  as 
she  showed  by  trying  to  change  it,  she  still  goes  on  coolly  and  deliber- 
ately, and  habitually,  and  perseveringly  to  violate. 

No  other  change  seems  to  have  been  suggested  in  either  of  these 
clauses  in  the  continental  congress  during  the  whole  period  of  ten 
years. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  a  grand  committee,  of  which  the 
Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  was  chairman,  recom- 
mended a  meeting  of  delegates  from  each  State  to  revise  the  articles  of 
confederation.  On  the  motion  of  the  delegates  from  ^Massachusetts,  it 
was  resolved  to  call  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  second  Monday  in  May. 

Sundry  members  met  on  that  day,  May  14th,  1787,  but  the  conven- 
tion did  not  elect  their  president,  George  Wtishington,  until  the  25th. 
On  Monday,  the  28th,  they  adopted  their  rules  and  orders,  and  on  the 
29th,  they  proceeded  to  business.  On  that  day,  Charles  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina,  submitted  a  draft  of  a  Constitution,  which  became  the 
basis  of  the  further  action  of  the  convention. 

In  this  draft,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  articles  were  as  follows :  — 

"Article  XII.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the.  several  S,tates.  Any  person 
charged  with  crimes  in  any  State  fleeing  froija  justice  to  another,  shall, 
on  demand  of  the  executive  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  de- 
livered up,  and  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence. 

"Article  XIII.  Full  faith  shall  be  given,  in  each  State,  to  the  acts  of 
the  legislature,  and  to  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts 
and  magistrates  of  every  State." 

There  is  no  reason  to  suspect,  therefore,  that  it  had  occurred  to  South 
Carolina  at  that  time  to  convert  either  of  these  clauses  into  a  grant  of 
power,  or  to  insert  among  them  any  provision  for  the  case  of  fugitives 
from  service.  Neither  of  these  changes  had  been  thought  of  either  by 
.South  Carolina  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any  other  State.  That  these 
clauses,  as  they  stood  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  were  so  far  satis- 
factory to  all  sections  and  to  all  parties  as  not  to  be  among  those  provi- 
sions of  the  compact  which  it  was  desired  to  revise,  and  which  the  con- 
vention had  come  together  expressly  to  reform,  seems  to  be  quite  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  the  facts  already  stated,  but  also  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  six  other  plans  submitted  to  thejconstitutional  conven.- 
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^<Hi,  in  tie  form  of  resolutions,  embodying  tie  views  of  leading  states- 
men, and  of  the  difiTerent  parties  strolling  to  mould  the  new  institutions 
iqpon  prindples  in  some  respects  widely  diverse  from  each  other,  neither 
the  Mth  due  to  public  records,  nor  the  immumties  mutually  pledged  to 
citizens,  nor  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice,  nor  the  extradi- 
tion of  fugitives  from  labor,  is  so  much  as  once  alluded  to.  Yet  the 
very  object  of  all  of  these  resolutions  was  to  bring  forward  and  present 
for  discussion  the  views  of  their  authors  upon  all  the  disputed  points  in- 
volved in  the  mission  of  the  convention.  The  plans  to  which  I  refer 
were  Edmund  Randolph's  fifteen  proportions,  presented  May  29th;  Mr. 
Patterson's  eleven  propositions,  presented  June  15th;  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton's plan  in  eleven  propositions,  presented  June  18th  $  Randolph's  plan 
as  amended,  and  ag^  submitted  in  committee  of  the  whole,  in  nineteen 
resolutions,  June  19th ;  the  re^rt  of  the  committee  of  detail  on  the 
twenty-three  resolutions,  July  26th;  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
eleven,  made  September  4th,  and  for  several  days  afterwards.  Neither 
•of  these  plans  contuns  any  allusion  to  the  question  of  fugitives  from 
service,  sow  insanely  imagined  by  the  fanatics  of  slave-worship  to  have 
been  one  of  the  leading  compromises  of  the  Constitution" — a  thing 
which  no  man  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  dreamt 
•of  ontil  it  was  suggested  in  another  assembly,  and  upon  another  occa- 
3i<m,  and  for  another  purpose.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  same  day  in 
which  he  submitted  his  plan,  Mr.  Ebunilton  read,  as  part  of  his  great 
speech,  his  complete  draft  of  a  Constitution,  in  which  the  danses 
already  given  irom  Pinckney's  draft  reappear  in  the  following  shape : — 
Article  IX.  Sec  5.  The  citir'^ns  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  eveiy  other  State ; 
and  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  another. 

"  Sec  6.  Fugitives  from  justice  from  one  State,  who  shall  be  found  in 
another,  shall  be  delivered  up  on  the  application ;  of  the  State  from  which 
they  fled." 

This  draft  of  Mr.  Bbmilton  is  a  earefuUy-finished  production,  carried 
out  into  dl  the  minut®  details,  and  living  the  author^s  matured  opinicms 
■^hat  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  in  every  one  of  its  provisions.  This 
^ntleman  represented  the  ultra  federal,  consolidation,  monarchical  ten- 
dencies of  the  convention  more  fully  and  frankly  than  any  other  mem- 
ber ;  and  was  most  de^rons  to  multiply  and  extend  grants  of  power  to 
t&e  federal  government  He  carried  tiiis  notion  so  far  as  to  desire  that 
fim  legislation  of  each  State  should  be  coutroHed  by  the  United  States; 
and  to  effect  tins  object,  in  Hhe  tenth  of  the  resolutions  offered  by  him 
-on  t!^e  l@th  of  Jos®,  he  propel  thai  the  governor  of  each  Staie  shoold 
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be  appointed  by  the  general  government,  and  bave  a  veto  upon  all  laws 
about  to  be  passed  ifa  the  State  of  which  he  was  governor.  This,  with 
his  president  and  senate  for  life,  as  proposed  in  the  same  resolutions, 
would  have  constituted  a  consolidated  xnonarchj. 

Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  the  champion  of  the 
sectional  slave*interest,  and  he  also  declared,  in  the  debate  on  the  23d 
«f  August,  that  he  thought  the  State  executive  should  be  appointed  by 
the  general  government,  and  have  a  control  over  the  State  laws  by  means 
of  a  veto.  Neither  Mr.  Hamilton,  nor  any  other  friend  of  the  northern 
monarchical  interest,  nor  Mr.  Pinckney,  nor  any  other  southern  friend- 
of  the  sectional  slave  interest,  had  suggested  in  their  drafts,  or  resolu- 
tions, or  speeches,  or  in  any  other  way ;  still  less  had  any  friend  of  demo- 
cratic freedom  and  State  rights  suggested,  before  the  28th  of  August, 
to  give  congress  any  power  over  either  of  the  three  subjects  of  compact, 
namely,  credit  due  to  records,  immunities  of  citizens,  and  fugitives  from 
justice  i  nor  had  any  one  alluded  in  the  convention  to  the  subject  of  fu- 
gitives from  service.  On  the  6th  of  August,  about  a  month  after  the 
principal  compromises  had  been  settled,  and  the  difficulties  surmounted, 
a  committee  of  five, — of  which  John  Butledge,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
duurman, — reported  a  Constitution  entire,  a  printed  copy  being  handed 
<m  the  same  day  to  each  member.  In  their  report,  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  articles  are  as  follows : — 

«  Article  XIV.  The  dtizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

"  Article  XV.  Any  person  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  high  mis- 
demeanor in  any  State,  who  shall  ilee  from  justice,  and  shall  be  found 
in  any  other  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  power  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  and  removed  to  the  State  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  offence. 

^Article  XVL  Fall  faith  shall  be  given  in  each  Stat^  to  the  acts  of 
the  legislature,  and  to  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts 
and  magistrates  of  every  other  State.*'  ' 

On  the  28ih  of  August^  these  paragraphs  came  up  iji  order  for  consid- 
mtion.  Article  fourteen  wns  taken  up.  General  Pinckney  (Charles 
Ck>tcsworth  Pinckney)  was  not  satisfied  with  it.  He  seemed  to  wish 
mm  provision  ehould  be  included  in  favor  of  property  in  slaves.  Arti- 
cle fourteen  was  adopted, — ayes  9,  no  (South  Carolina)  1,  divided 
(Georipa)  1.  Artide  fifteen,  the  words  *<lhigh  misdemeanor'*  were 
BfarudE  out,  and  "  other  crime  **  inserted.  Mr.  Botler  and  Mr.  Pinckney, 
(6Sr.  C.  Pinckney;)  both  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  require  "fugitive 
^ves  and  servants  to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals."  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Pennsylvania  smd;  "  tMs  would  oblige  the  executive  of  the  State  to  do 
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it  at  tlie  public  expense."  Mr.  Sherman^  of  Connecticut,  saw  no  more 
propriety  in  the  public  seizing  and  surrendering  a  slave,  or  servant,  than 
a  horse.  Mr.  Butler  does  not  object  to  either  objection  j  but  he  unde> 
takes  to  change  his  proposition.  "He  withdrew  his  proposition,  in  order 
that  some  particular  provision  nught  be  made  apart  from  this  article." 
Article  fifteen  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 

Thus  far  there  is  so  indication  of  any  intent  to  make  a  grant  of  power. 
Butler's  motion  to  require  slaves  to  be  delivered  up,  was  to  "require" 
the  Statet  to  do  itf — not  to  empower  congress  to  do  it;  or  rather,  to  aa> 
thorize  the  national  executive  to  do  it  Wilson's  objection  shows  tlus 
onderatanding:  it  would  oblige  the  executive  of  the  State  to  do  it  at  the 
public  expense,  as  happens  when  one  State  demands  from  another  a  fu- 
gitive i^m  justice.  Sherman  thought  the  public  had  no  more  cause  to 
seize  a  slave  than  a  horse.  How  did  Butler  propose,  to  obviate  this  ob- 
jection ?  "Was  it  by  transferring  the  duty  and  expense  from  the  lesser 
public,  the  State,  to  that  greater  public,  the  United  States  ?  It  was  by 
giving  the  master  authority  to  reclaim  hb  servant,  precisely  as  he  uight 
by  the  old  process  of  the  English  law.  ■  Aa  the  relations  of  the  States 
then  were,  a  person  held  to  service  in  Virginia  escaping  into  Pennsylva- 
nia would  be  free.  The  Ck>n8titution  stipulated,  that  the  character  of  a 
servant  belon^g  to  him  before  his  escape,  should  cause  to  attach  to 
him  in  any  State  to  which  he  might  flee,  whatever  might  be  the  laws  of 
that  State,— a  liability  to  reclamation,  and  that  is  all. 

When  gentlemen  imagine  that  the  Constitution  has  attributed  to  the 
service  of  a  negro  held  to  labor, — to  that  description  of  proper^, — the 
*character  of  sacredness  that  does  not  attach  to  any  other  property  what- 
ever, they  misread  the  Constitution,  and  misjudge  the  men  who  framed 
it.  Than  have  done  what  you  impute  to  them,  some  of  them  would 
sooner  have  had  their  right  hands  cut  off;  yet  the  clause,  as  it  now 
stands,  passed  unanimously.  The  strict  attention  of  very  sharp  intel- 
lects was  drawn  to  this  very  question  which  I  have  been  discussing,  in 
that  convention,  and  they  setded  it  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  and  as  I 
have;  as  I  wUl  prove  to  this  committee.  Article  sixteenth  of  the  draft 
was  that  concerning  public  faith  in  the  acts  of  the  le^slatures  and 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  ma^trates  of  the 
several  States,  That  was  the  last  in  this  series  of  compacts.  What  did 
the  convention  do  with  it  ? 

August  29,  Mr.  Williamson  (of  North  Carolina)  moved  to  substitute 
in  place  of  ^ide  sixteenth,  "the  words  of  the  articles  of  confederation 
on  the  same  subject  He  did  not  understand  precisely  the  meaning  of 
the  article."  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  meant  "  that  judg- 
ments in  one  State  should  be  the  ground  of  actions  in  other  States ;  and 
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ihat  acts  of  the  legislatare  should  be  included,  for  the  sake  of  acts  of 
insolvency." 

Mr.  Finckney  moved  to  commit  it,  with  a  motion  for  a  power  to  pass 
bankrupt  laws,  and  to  regulate  damages  on  protested  bills  of  exchange. 
Mr.  Madison  favored  the  commitment,  and  wished  a  power  to  be  given 
to  congress  "  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  judgments  in  other  States. 
He  thought  thi§  might  be  safely  done."  Mr.  Randolph  thought  there 
was  no  imtance  under  heaven  of  one  nation  executing  the  judgments  of 
another.  He  had  not  been  graduated  in  the  modem  Virginia  consolida- 
tion school.  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  c^tmmit  ako  a  motion  to  give 
to  congress  power  <^to  determine  the  proof  and  effect  of  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings."  Nobody  dreamed  that  there  was  a  power 
in  the  article  already.  Many  thought  one  should  be  inserted.  It  was 
committed.  It  became  the  opinion  of  the  majonty  that  they  had  better 
attach  to  the  compact  a  clause  giving  power  to  congress  over  that  sub- 
jeet,  the  futh  to  be  ^ven  to  records. 

John  Rntledgej  of  South  Carolina,  was  the  chairman  of  the  com* 
Biittee  to  which  these  clauses  were  referred  to  make  the  change.  They 
took  the  clause  which  stood  last  in  order  and  transferred  it  to  the  head 
of  the  Ibt,  where  it  now  stands,  attaching  to  it  power  to  congress  to  act 
upm  the  subject.  There  it  stands.  Were  these  men  so  simple  as  not 
to  know  whether  a  grant  of  power  was  necessary  to  be  added,  in  ex- 
press words,  to  enable  congress  to  determine  the  efiect  of  public  acts, 
records,  etc.,  in  another  State  ?  Congress  had  the  power  already,  as  the 
ariicle  stood,  if  they  have  any  power  under  either  of  the  other  clauses 
ovet  fugitives  from  labor,  or  over  either  of  the  other  subjects  of  either 
of  these  clauses  of  compact  But  so  thought  not  John  Rutledge,  of 
Sooth  Carolina,  wLo  reported  the  grant  of  power;  James  Madison,  of 
Yiiginia,  who  desired  a  grant  of  power,  and  favored  a  commitment  for 
that  purpose ;  GouVemeur  Morris,  a  high-toned  federalist,  who  could 
find  constructive  powers  wherever  Hamilton  could  find  them,  but 
eonld  find  none  here,  and,  therefore,  asked  for  an  express  grant  AU 
these  clauses  were  in  the  confederation  ori^ally,  and  articles  of  com- 
pact there,  and  nobody  had  ever  pretended  that  they  were  any  thing  else 
there.  All  the  four  clauses  are  still  in  their  language,  in  terms,  in  their 
obvious,— one  might  almost  say,  in  their  only  possible  construction,  ar- 
ticles of  compact  Still,  it  is  E^eed  to  attach  to  one  of  them  a  grant  of 
power,  and  not  to  the  other  three.  The  convention  takes  out  that  fourth 
cfause,  makes  it  the  first,  and  says  congress  shall  have  power  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  to  be  given  to  the  public  rewrds  of  the  States.  Where 
did  congress  get  that  power  from,  in  either  of  the  other  clauses  of  com- 
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pact  where  it  is  not  given  ?  Why  did  coogress  have  that  power  given 
to  them  by  express  words  in  that  clause,  if  the  government  had  it  aU 
Teady  in  all  these  clauses,  as  they  must,  if  they  had  It  in  either  ?  These 
were  not  men  to  waste  words.  There  is  not  a  document  in  the  language 
of  any  human  xa>  e  which  treads  the  face  of  the  globe,  so  carefully  con- 
sidered  in  the  efluct  of  every  word,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  When  ^he  constitutional  convention  saw  they  had  not  made  a 
grant  of  power  in  either  of  these  four  clauses,  and  came  to  the  conclu<> 
sion  that  they  had  better  make  it  as  to  one  of  them ;  they  knew  what  to 
do.  They  picked  out  that  clause,  put  it  at  the  head  of  the  article,  and 
said  congress  shall  have  power  to  determine,  by  law,  what  shall  be  the 
effect  given  to  public  records.  Why  did  they  not  say:  "  Ck>ngre»  shall 
have  power  to  provide  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor?" 

That  is  what  they  wonld  have  said  had  they  so  meant.  They  did  not 
so  mean,  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  say  it.  And  this  is  the  only  rear 
son  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  ^vine  for  the  omission  to  express  a 
grant  of  power  in  this  danse  of  a  Consdtution,  which  grants  no  powers 
f  iccept  tlK»e  given  in  so  numy  words,  or  those  which,  being  subsidiary 
in  their  nature,  are  essential  to  the  carrying  into  ezerdse  of  powers 
granted  in  so  many  words.  Where  they  desired  a  power,  the  clause 
was  changed.  Who  made  that  change?  Was  this  a  cunning  device  of 
northern  men?  John  Bntledge  was  chturman  of  the  committee  ap< 
pointed  on  the  29th  of  Angust,  that  reported  that  clause  as  altered,  giv- 
ing the  power  to  congress.  Mr.  Fierce  Butler,  General  Finckney,  and 
Mr.  C.  Finckney,  the  three  other  members  &om  South  Carolina, — for 
there  were  but  four  in  all, — hod,  each  of  them,  had  his  ottenUon  called 
to  this  subject  on  the  very  day  before  that  on  which  the  committee  was 
appointed ;  t^hey  had,  each  of  them,  alluded  to  it  in  the  convention,  and 
nobody  else  had  dom  m,  in  the  debate  of  August  28th.  Three  members 
£rom  South  Carolina,  'Cach  having  his  attention  spedally  called  to  the 
subject  of  fugitives  from  labor,  on  the  28th  of  August, — that  subject 
brought  np  again  on  the  29th.  John.  Butledge  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  fiv^  appointed  on  the  29th,  when  Mr.  Butler  moves  the 
clause  of  fugitives  from  labor,  and  that  committee  of  Ave,  who  i-eported 
this  clause  on  the  1st  of  September,  took  the  ground  that  the  p&wer  to 
legisMe  on  the  proof  and  effect  of  public  acts,  must  be  expressly  granted. 
On  the  8d  of  September,  another  debate  took  place,  on  granting  this 
power,  in  which  Madison,  Gonvemenr  Morris,  Colonel  Mason,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Bandolph  partidpated,  with  various  views. 
No  one  suggests  that  the  clause  will  give  a  power,  although  none  be  ex- 
pressed.  The  doctrine  of  implied  powers  had  not  then  been  strained  bo 
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far.  No  one  suggests  a  power  over  fugitives  fron  labor.  Slaveocracy 
bad  not  then  ventured  bo  far.  It  would  have  been  rejected  at  once. 
But  tlie  clause  as  it  stands  passed  unanimously. 

Does  it  not  make  a  clear  case  ?  I  would  like  to  see  those  profound 
lawyers  of  Nsw  Hampshire,  c  Virginia,  or  anywhere  else,  show  us  how 
the  power  was  put  into  this  clause  of  fugitives  from  labor,  which  was 
aot  originally  there ;  and  who  put  it  there ;  and  where,  and  how  Roger 
Sherman  and  Elbridge  Gerry  were  induced  to  put  it  there.  John  Rut- 
^edge  put  it  there,  in  the  clause  of  faith  and  credit  to  records ;  but  he 
did  not  put  it  into  the  other  clause.  He  had  a  reason  for  putting  it  in 
the  one  clause,  and  he  had  a  reason  for  omitting  it  in  the  other  clause. 
When  Colonel  Mason,  on  the  22d  of  August,  only  a  week  before  this 
clause  was  unanimously  adopted,  told  the  world  that "  every  master  of 
?1sves  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on 
a  country.  If  nations  cannot  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the  next 
world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevitable  chain  of  causes  and 
effects.  Providence  punishes  national  sins  by  national  calamities."  *  * 
*  *  "He  held  it  essential,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  the  general 
government  should  have  power  to  prevent  the  increase  of  slavery." 
When  that  far-seeing  Virginian,  who  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  his- 
tory of  Virginia  in  the  nineteenth  century,  uttered  these  memorable 
words  in  the  convention,  do  you  suppose  that  he  was  contriving  a  gov- 
ernment to  be  used  as  a  great  negro-catching  machine,  and  that  should 
be  good  for  nothing  else,  —  to  be  broken  up  the  moment  it  ceased  to 
perform  that  function,  as  seems  now  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
the  demagogues  of  both  parties?  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
James  Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  George  Washington, 
Geoige  Mason,  and  other  abolitionists  of  that  day,  —  to  use  the  word  as 
we  hear  it  used  every  day  in  congress, — imagined  tLat  a  provision  so 
abhorrent  to  their  general  views  had  been  inserted  in  the  Constitution, 
and  did  not  make  it  the  subject  of  indignant  comment  in  the  convention 
or  out  of  the  convention  ?  Mr.  Madison  would  not  suffer  the  black  and 
odious  name  of  slave  to  be  named  in  the  Constitution.  Is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  he  meant  to  enroll  the  hunting-down  of  the  fugitive  slave  among 
the  highest  duties  of  the  government  founded  under  that  Constitution, 
as  our  present  administr&tion  esteenits  it  to  b^  ? 

Ai-e  we  to  believe  that  one  half  of  the  convention,  being  honest  and 
una  men,  belied  all  the  instincts  of  their  hearts,  all  the  prejudices,  if 
you  choose  so  to  phrase  it,  of  their  education,  all  that  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  in  the  abstract^  which  the  revolution  had  developed, 
emd  made  themselves  parties,  without  a  particle  of  inducement  held  out 
to  them,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  one  of  them,  to  an  eter- 
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na!  national  slavehuot?  Are  we  to  believe  tMs,  not  only  without  evi- 
dence, bat  against  all  tbe  evidences  ?  Let  me  remark  upon  the  strange- 
ness of  this  fact.  Among  the  thousand  letters  which  were  written  by 
leading  members  of  the  constitutional  convention,  or  of  the  State  conven- 
tions at  the  South,  md  at  the  North,  never  was  there  any  thing  produced 
that  would  lead  one  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  convention,  or  any 
man  in  it,  or  any  man  out  of  it,  in.  the  year  1787,  suspected  that  the 
clause  relative  to  fugitives  from  labor,  contained  a  grant  of  power. 

Not  a  solitary  letter,  speech,  journal,  memorandum,  or  record,  of  any 
description  has  been  brought  forward,  which  contiuns  the  explanation 
which  is  now  put  upon  this  clause  for  the  purpose  of  impairing  State 
rights, — helping  to  build  up  a  consolidated  systeni  of  government, 
which  is  centralizing  power,  and  growing  stronger  and  stronger  every 
day  and  every  hour,  without  casting  into  the  vortex  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  federal  maelstrom,  the  State  instituti  >n  of  slavery ! 

Do  the  soathem  gentlemen  know  what  they  are  doing?  Do  you 
mean  to  throw  the  whole  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery  into  the 
hands  of  the  federal  government  ?  Tou  do  it  here. 

Do  gentlemen  desire  that  two  thirds  of  the  white  men  of  the  country, 
«— aye,  a  great  many  more  than  two  thirds  very  soon,  for  by  the  next 
eensus  we  shall  have  at  least  twenty«one  millions  of  white  people  at 
tiie  North,  and  nine  millions,  at  the  utmost  at  the  South, — do  gentlemen 
•  desire  that  those  twenty°one  millions  of  people  should  take  this  subject 
of  slavery  into  their  hands, — to  let  it  agitate,  and  agitate,  and  convulse 
the  whole  nation,  until  it  shall  finally  be  treated,  as  it  will  be  treated, 
if.it  becomes  the  fuel  of  a  universal  conflagration  through  this  land? 
Let  soathem  statesmen  take  warning  in  this  matter.  I  desire  to  stand 
upon  the  Constitution,  your  only  rock  of  safety,  in  this  terrible  future, 
lapses  of  wMch  are  opening  upon  us,-— to  stand  there,  because  I 
think  1 stand  there  safely,  and  nowhere  else.  ' 

When  I  sud  that  John  KuUedge,  of  South  Carolina,  was  the  man 
who  reported  the  grant  of  power  in  the  one  clause,  but  that  he  did  not 
report  any  such  grant  in  the  other  danse,  I  had  not  exhausted  the  argu- 
ment. The  clauses  underwent  another  scrutiny;  they  passed  another 
ordeal.  This  matter  was  committed  to  a  committee  of  eleven  for  re- 
Tu»fQ.  It  came  bad^  in  essentially  the  same  shape.  Who  was  upon 
the  conamit|;«a.<if  fwcip^?  Charles  Cotesworth  Finckney,  of  South 
CaxoUna,  •wfa  ma  tiS  that  committee  of  eleven.  His  attention  had  be^ 
drawn  to  this  subject,  the  rechunation  of  fugitive  slaves,  for  he  had  not 
m\y  taken  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  on  the  28th,  but  he  was 
tho  individual  member  who  first  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  con- 
vention. If  he  wanted  a  gmit  of  power,  he  knew  how  it  was  to  he 
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expressed,  for  the  clause  in  which  the  grant  of  power  was  inserted  on 
the  same  day  that  the  fugitive  from  lahor  clause  was  adopted,  was  also 
before  that  committee.  James  Madison,  a  sound  and  a  keen  constitutional 
lawyer,  was  one  of  that  committee.  Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  was 
also  of  that  committee.  If  ever  there  was  a  strict  constructionist, 
Luther  Martin  was  one ;  and  he  also,  as  well  as  Mr.  Madison,  Was  a 
sound  constitutional  lawyer,  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Bayly,)  "who  reviewed  this  matter  the  other  day,  will  allow.  If  the 
committee  intended  a  grant  of  power,  would  Luther  Martin  have  left  it 
to  he  implied,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  requires  your 
optics  to  be  sharpened  by  a  judicial  decision  to  discover  the  implication  ? 

Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  was  also  of  that  committee.  Here  * 
were  men  who  would  look  to  the  interests  of  the  South,  and  if  they 
meant  a  grant  of  power,  express  a  grant  of  power.  Why  did  they  not 
do  it?  Why  did  they  not  put  it  there  ?  They  have  not  put  it  there. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  want  it;  perhaps  they  wanted  the  power,  but 
knew  they  could  not  have  it.  One  or  the  other  is  the  natural  and  true 
interpretation.  This  clause  came  from  the  ordinance  of  1787,  passed 
by  the  congress  of  the  confederation, — a  clause  that  there  should  be  no 
slavery  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  a  fugitive  flying  from  labor 
into  that  territory  should  be  delivered  up. 

That  was  a  compact,  and  that  compact  we  could  not  fail  to  understand.- 
It  contained  no  grant  of  power.  It  is  not  materially  changed  as  to  this 
point.  Trace  out  its  history ;  it  is  easy  to  find  what  that  compact  was,, 
and  whence  it  came.  It  was  copied  from  an  old  New  England  compact, 
made  in  the  year  1642,  between  Massachusetts  Bay  and  her  neighbor 
colonies.  Afterwards,  substantially  the  same  compact  was  renewed,, 
and  extended  a  little  farther,  but  granting  no  power, — simply  an  agree- 
ment to  return  each  other's  runaway  servants.  This  is  the  whole 
history  of  it.  Nathan  Dane  copied  a  familiar  provision  of  New  Eng- 
land policy  from  those  old  contracts  into  the  ordinance,  which  made  the 
whole  North-west  free  soil  forever. 

Mr.  Jeflferson,  in,  1784,  attempted  to  make  all  the  territory  then  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  free  soil.  He  attempted  to  exclude  slaveiy 
by  an  organic  ordinance  from  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  all  the. 
South-west,  as  well  as  the  North-west.  It  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of 
Mr.  Spaight  of  the  State  of  North  Carolma.  If  Spaight  had  been  a 
Jefiersonian  democrat  that  day,  there  would  have  been  no  slavery  west 
M  the  Alleghanies.  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  to  exclude  slavery,  but  did 
adt  provide  for  the  rendition  of  furtive  slaves.  That  was  Thoma 
Jefferson's  plan  in  1784. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 
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MB.  RANTOUL'S  BRIEF  CONGRESSIONAL  CAREER.— ELECTED  A  DELEGATE 
TO  THE  BALTIMORE  CONVENTION.— THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THAT  BODY. 
—HOW  REGARDED  BY  THE  FREEMEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.— HOW 
LOOKED  UPON  BY  HIMSELF. 

The  rights  of  man  in  the  social  state,  were,  perhaps,  never 
better  UDderstood,  more  highly  prized,  or  eloquently  defended 
than  by  Bobert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
dose  of  his  political  life.  His  love  of  liberty  was  not  an  idle 
and  empty  sentimentality,  or  the  assumed  fervor  of  a  self-seek- 
ing partisan.  It  -was  the  earnest  and  entire  devotion  of  his 
soul,  an  inextinguishable  flame,  which,  when  he  ceased  to 
breathe,  ascended  to  shine  forever,  a  star  in  the  firmament  of 
freedom ;  and  multitudes,  of  the  present  and  future  generations, 
shall  look  up  to  it  for  guidance  and  courage  in  the  often  dark, 
and  always  rough  and  rugged,  path  of  political  duty.  It  was 
this  path  which  he  trod  from  beginning  to  end,  with  a  fearless 
and  unswerving  step. 

Born  and  educated  in  a  section  of  Massachusetts  where  poli- 
tical principles  antagonistic  to  those  which  the  noble  aspirations 
of  his  youth,  and  the  ripened  judgment  of  his  manhood,  led 
him  to  adopt,  and  which  his  genius  preeminently  qualified  him 
to  sustain,  he  was  involved,  through  the  whole  of  his  political 
career,  in  a  sturdy  and  unflinching  conflict  with  opposing  ad- 
vantages, belonging  to  his  opponents,  which  they  deemed  un- 
conquerable. But  he  proved  that  there  was  a  power  familiar 
to  him,  but  sometimes  overlooked  by  politicians,  which  no  en- 
trenchments of  party,  whether  of  wealth,  or  fashion,  or  num- 
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bers,  can  long  withstand.  That  power  is  honesty ^ — a  true  and 
heartfelt  purpose  to  do  right.  Political  power  may  erect  its 
batteries  of  cannon,  but  moral  power  wields  the  lightning  and 
thunder  of  heaven. 

Essex  county  had  been  celebrated  for  the  bitterness  of  its 
hostility  to  democratic  opinions,  identified,  as  they  were,  with 
the  anti'Commercial  and  war  measures  of  the  administrations 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison ;  and  this  hostility,  excited  to  the 
highest  degree  by  many  of  the  ablest  federal  partisan  leaders, 
was  felt  in  the  full  strength  of  its  original  violence,  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  in  that  section  of  the  State.  It  is  true, 
that  the  measures  of  the  democratic  administrations  above  re- 
ferred to,  fell,  with  a  crushing  weight,  upon  the  great  and  im- 
mediate interests  of  Essex  county,  whose  wealth  hardy  and 
adventurous  enterprise  had  gathered  from  the  ocean.  The  in 
terests  of  no  part  of  the  Union  were  more  completely  identified  , 
with  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce ;  and,  perhaps,  no 
equal  population  on  any  part  of  the  seaboard  suffered  so  much 
from  the  interruption,  or,  for  the  time  being,  annihilation,  of 
their  accustomed  pursuits.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  political 
opinions,  zealously  advocated  by  the  most  talented  whig  leaders, 
came  to  be  considered  by  the  people,  as  enforced  by  their  suffer- 
ings, until  they  took  deep  root  j  and,  long  after  prosperity  re- 
turned, they  were  almost  as  invincible  as  they  were  prevalent. 
Neither  the  brilliant  naval  victories  which  marked  the  course  of 
tfee  war,  nor  its  splendid  and  triumphant  close  in  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  could  cause  the  people  of  Essex  to  forget  their 
losses  and  sufiferings,  which  the  madness  of  party  ascribed  to 
their  own  free  government,  rather  than  to  the  tyrannical  injustice 
of  Great  Britain.  They  persisted,  however,  in  maintaining  their 
well  organized  antagonism  to  the  democracy  of  the  Union. 

This  prestige  in  his  native  county,  against  the  principles  and 
.  measures  of  the  democratic  party,  presented  an  aspect  suffi- 
ciently discouraging  to  a  young  man  of  Mr.  Rantoul's  opinions ; 
and  he  foresaw  that  only  indomitable  labor  in  the  course  he  had 
defined  for  himself,  could  place  him  in  a  position  suited  to  his 
generous  and  philanthropic  views  of  the  duty  of  an  American 
statesman.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sin,  if  it  were  a  sin  in  one  so 
distinguished  by  intelligence  and  uprightness  as  his  father,  leav» 
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ing  the  ranks  of  the  federal  party  to  support  the  democratic  ad- 
ministration of  Andrew  Jackson,  was  visited,  with  redoubled 
injustice,  upon  the  son.  It  is  certain  that  the  latter  had  to  face 
an  opposition,  which  for  its  violence  was  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  any  other  man  in  Massachusetts.  It  had  no  inter- 
mission from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his  political 
'life,  flt  is,  however,  only  the  intelligent,  the  bold,  the  talented, 
the  tru&  in  a  good  cause,  to  whom  opposition  is  made.  The 
timid,  tie  weak,  those  who  are  ready,  in  seasons  of  trial,  to 
compromise  their  principles,  need  fear  no  harm.  They  are  safe 
in  their  inipotency. 

That  Mr,  F  \ntoul. early  looked  forward  with  a  high  moral 
«im,  to  poHSJci  life,  cannot  be  questioned.  He  duly  weighed 
the  difiiculiio!;  S  r.  be  encountered,  and  set  himself  resolutely  to 
the  work  of  <  -  «j  them.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these,  in 
MassachE.^.  ;  a  :ie  apathy  of  the  democratic  party  itself. 
It  had  dr  'i  uown  to  a  narrow  and  powerless  minority, 
which  presi  .uid  sci^scely  a  shadow  of  opposition  to  the  most 
ultra  whig  le^slatioo.  To  reanimate  the  sentiments  of  liberiy 
slumbering  in  the  brei^sts  of  its  people,  required  the  best  efforts 
of  its  best  friends.  The  few  recipients  of  the  favor  of  the  gen- 
■&sbI  government  in  Boston,  and  two  or  three  other  large  towns, 
were  content  with  their  wages,. and  cared  not  how  small  might 
l)e  the  number  of  competitors  for  them.  This  state  of  things 
remained  until  the  sledge-hammer  blows  of  David  Henshaw 
resounded  upon  the  falling  idols  of  whig  adoration,  and  not 
only  alarmed  the  worshippers,  but  aroused  the  democracy.  AH 
honor  to  the  memory  of  that  bold,  shrewd,  practical,  strong- 
armed  champion  of  the  people !  To  him,  immediately  before 
Mr.  Bantoul- entered  on  public  life,  belonged  the  honor  of  lead- 
ing the  forlorn  hope  of  the  democratic  party  in  Massachusetts. 
To  increase  their  number,  to  fill  up  their  ranks,  and  place  them  in 
a  position  for  a  fair  contest  with  their  opponents,  was  a  service,  , 
for  which  the  brilliant  talents,  the  thorough  knc  wledge,  and 
glowing  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bantoul  preeminetiy  fitted  him.  With-* 
out  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  without  turning  one  hair^s  breath 
from  the  straight  path  of  duty,  he  met  the  difficulties  he  had  fore- 
seen, and  conquered  them.  He  triumphed  at  last,  nobly,  glori- 
ously.   Nay,  his  whole  political  career  was  a  series  of  victories. 
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It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  democratic  measures  of  reform 
which  he  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  elo- 
quently sustained,  have  been,  with  a  "  few  exceptions,  adopted 
and  carried  into  successful  practice.  Those  now  demanded  of 
the  convention,  called  fcr  the  revision  vt  he  State  Constitution, 
were  seen  by  him  to  be  necessary,  and  on  various  occf^sions 
ably  advocated. 

i/b.  Rantoul  was  a  candidate  for  representative  to  congress, 
1838,  and  was  afterwards  unanimously  nominated,  several 
times,  previous  to  his  election  to  that  office  in  1851.  In 
August  of  that  year,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  to  fill  the 
tmexpired  term  of  United  States  senator,  vacated  by  Mr.  Web- 
stef  accepting  the  office  of  secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Rantoul 
entered  the  senate  under  circumstances  highly  honorable  to 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  extremely  unfavorable  to  his 
cordial  reception,  or  his  just  appreciation  by  that  distinguished 
body.'^  The  second  session  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress  was  near 
its  close ;  and,  although  his  reputation  for  various  and  accurate 
knowledge,  and  for  high  accomplishment  as  a  debated,  had  pre- 
ceded him,  so,  too,  had  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies,^  and 
their  misrepresentations  of  his  principles.  The  democratic  party 
of  Massachusetts  had  been  strengthened  and  rendered  victorious 
by  the  union  with  it,  for  purposes  chiefly  of  State  reform,  of 
thousands  of  other  good  men  and  true,  who,  besides,  had  re- 
solved, that,  with  their  consent,  there  should  be  no  furthi?r  exten- 
sion of  slave  territory,  or  its  continuance  where  the  constitutional 
powers  of  congress  can  reach  and  extirpate  it  By  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  Massachusetts  thus  constituted,  the  only  demo- 
cratic party  existing  within  her  borders,  through  its  regular 
Ci>lrganization  and  its  constitutional  authorities,  Mr.  Rfimtoul 
was  elected  United  States  senator.  No  man  with  a  better 
'  miderstanding  of  bis  obligations,  or  with  a  truer  purpose  to 
fulfil  them,  ever  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of 
th§  United  States^  He  took  his  seat,  as  a,  member  of  that  body, 
on  Saturday,  February  22, 1851.  But  neither  the  sovereign 
right  and  authority  of  Massachusetts,  constitutionally  expressed^ 
nor  the  unimpeachable  integrity,  nor  the  well-known  and  able 
services  of  Mr.  Rantoul,  as  a  sound  and  thorough  democratic. 
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legisktoFt  could  save  him  from  encountering,  in  a  body  which 
claims  f  jr  itself  the  highest  legislative  character  in  the  world, 
the  .liost  narrow,  ill-founded,  and  unjust  prejudices.  For  the 
honor  of  the  country  be  it  said,  these  prejudices  were  not  uni- 
versal in  that  branch  of  the  government,  individuals  there  of 
the  highest  distinction,  whoseu^moral  sentiments  revolted  at  iu- 
juatice,  received  him  with  open  arms  and  cordial  welcome.  In 
the  senate,  he  availed  himself  of  but  two  or  three  opportunities 
to  speak,  and  then  with  great  brevity,  and  only  to  give  informa- 
tion, or  reasons  for  his  vote,  which  others  had  overlooked.  He 
was  qualified  by  genius,  by  knowledge,  by  all  the  acquirements 
befitting  a  statesman,  to  meet  the  ablest  there  in  any  discussion ' 
involving  the  principles  of  legislation  on  the  domestic  or  foreign 
relations  of  the  government.  But  of  him  it  may  be  sedd  in  the 
words  of  Pliny, — Neque  cuiqmm  tarn  statim  clarum  in^enium 
estf  tU  possit  emergerei  nisi  illi  materia^  occasion  fawtor^  com- 
mendator  que  conting'ai." 

No  fit  opportunity  was  given  Mr.  Rantoul  to  speak,  as  he 
intended,  on  the  great  topics,  which  had  ever  been  most  deeply 
interesting  to  him,  either  in.  the  senate  or  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. Of  the  latter  body  he  was  elected  a  member  from 
the  second  district  of  Massachusetts,  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
commencementof  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-second  Congress. 
Those  great  topics  to  which  he  had  given  the  best  thoughts,  the 
indefatigable  study  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  were  the  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  basis  of  all  just  laws  regulating  trade  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  those  which  facilitate  intercourse  between 
(distant  parts  of  the  Union,  and  between  the  United  Sts.tes  and 
foreign  nations.  It  was  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  that  depended 
for  illustration  on  the  facts  of  history  and  well  digested  statistical 
knowledge,  the  result  of  wide  and  patient  research,  and  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  a  kind  of  information,  in  short,  essential  to  the 
accomplished  statesman,  that  he  displayed  the  elevated  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  singular  weight 
and  value  of  his  influence  as  a  legislator.  Had  he  lived  to  give 
bis  .reasons,  with  his  accustomed  eloquence,  for  his  well-known 
4>pinions  upon  the  tarifi^  the  corTency,  and  other  kindred  topics, 
to  which  he  had  devoted  many  years  of  active  and  profound 
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investigation,  he  would  have  won  accumulated  honors  from  his 
countrymen,  and  hftve  added  fresh  laurels  to  his  coronal  of 
fame. 

He  believed  that  the  generous  and  life-givjjjg  fruits  of  the 
highest  civilization  depended  (>n  freedom  of  trade  and  inter- 
course between  the  different  nadons  and  communities  of  man- 
kind ;  that  the  asperities  of  tribes,  races,  and  sections  which 
divide  the  world,  would  be  mitigated,  and  that  wars  would 
cease,  so  soon  as  the  advantages  of  unembarrassed  intercom- 
munication should  be  generally  enjoyed,  and  the  untaxed  com- 
modities of  different  countries  could  be  freely  exchanged.  It 
was  because  he  believed  a-  democratic  government  would  prove 
most  favorable  to  these  objects,  so  interesting  to  humanity,  that 
he  was  a  democrat.  His  political  course  had  its  principles  laid 
deep  in  the  soundest  philosophical  and  philanthropic  views  of 
the  relations  and  duties  of  man  in  the  social  state.  As  a  politi- 
cian, he  united  with  an  inflexible  honesty,  depth,  solidity,  firm- 
ness, and  vital  power.  Hi  was  not  one  of  those  light  bodies 
that  float  upon  the  stream  of  party,  whose  emptiness  gives  them 
buoyancy,  and  whose  adaptation  to  the  whirls  and  eddies  of 
the  political  current  enables  them  to  catch  what  is  their  only 
aim,  the  mucky  prizes  upon  its  surface.  He  was  more  like  one 
of  those  noble  steamers^  animated  with  intelligence,  whose 
capacious  and  deep  .freighted  bulk  ploughs  the  waves  of  the 
western  waters,  bearing,  from  tributary  States  to  its  destined 
port,  the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  productions  of  industry  and 
science. 


KOSSUTH. 

On  Tuesday,  December  30, 1851,  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Carter,  of  Ohio,  in  the  United  States  house  of  representatives, 
gave  rise  to  one  of  those  dborderly  and  disgraceful  debates, 
which  have  too  often  been  witnessed  in  that  body.  The  resolu- 
tion is  in  these  vrotdBi'-—^  Resolvedf  That  a  committee  of 
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fivt  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  to  wait  upoii  Louis  Kossuth 
and  introduce  him  to  the  house  of  representatives." 

Of  the  speeches  made  on  that  •  occasion,  as  reported  in  the 
Congressional  Globe,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  length, 
the  few  remarks  offered  by  Mr.  Eantoul  alone  present  that  just 
view  of  the  subject,  which  satisfies  every  demand  of  patriotism 
and  philanthropy.  He  presented  Kossuth  to  the  courtesies,  not 
to  say  the  homage  of  the  nation,  as  the  champion  of  the  liberty, 
the  independence,  the  rights  of  his  own  State,  instead  of  admit* 
ting  that  State  to  be  a  mere  fractional  part  of  the  domain  of  a 
despotic  empire,-— the  champion,  in  short,  of  State  rights,  as 
understood  by  the  founders  of  the  American  confederacy. 

EEPORT  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  RANTOTO. 

I  desire  to  say,  that  I  shall  vote  for  this  resolation,  not  because  I 
consider  lioms  Kossnth  to  be  identified  with  the  great  cause  of  En- 
Topean  liberty, — although  I  sympathize  strco^ly  frith  all  who  are  the 
champions  of  that  cause, — nor  simply  because  he  stands  before  the 
country  as  a  champion  of  national  independence,  although  there  is 
3K>  holier  or  higher  cause  in  which  man  can  be  engaged  than  that ;  but 
because  he  comes  here  the  representative  of  a  principle  heretofore  almost 
peculiar  to  our  own  institutions,  ^fhe  case  of  Hungary  is  the  case  of  a 
sovereign  independent  State  united  with  other  States  under  one  common 
executive,  for  limited  and  specific  purposes,  that  sovereign  State  reserv- 
ing her  own  rights ;  and  Louis  Kossuth  stands  here  before  the  countiy, 
the  first  European  that  ever  stepped  upon  our  shores,  the  champion  of 
State  rights.  It  is  that  principle  which  he  personifies,  and  no  other  man 
ever  came  from  the  Old  World  that  could  be  said  to  personify  it.  Thai  is 
the  highest  claim  which  he  has  upon  my  regard,  and,  as  I  believe,  upon 
the  regard  of  the  dviUzed  world.  What  was  the  case  of  Hungary  for 
several  hundred  years  ?  She  had  constituted  a  part  of  a  confederated  em- 
pire, —  she  had  had  her  own  rights,  and  guarded  them  with  jealous  care, 
smd  she  had  her  separate  State  independence  and  sovereignty,  which 
perished  through  encroachments  of  the  central  power ;  a  power 
created  originally  under  express  lunitations.  If  this  republic  shall  go 
the  downward  path  which  every  republic  has  gone  whose  history  has 
been  written,  from  what  ciauBe  will  it  perish  ?  I  stand  here  to  welcome 
Louis  Fossnth,  because  I  love  this  Union,  and  pray  that  it  may  be  eternal ; 
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but  I  see  in  this  government  a  Bymptom  of  mortality,  and  what  is  it  ? 
If  this  government  shall  perish,  it  will  perish  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  central  power  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  separate  States.  And 
here  stands  a  man  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  vindication 
of  State  rights  against  consolidation  and  centralization.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple he  embodies,  and  it  is  for  that  we  should  welcomd  him  here,  if  we 
welcome  him  at  aU,  —  as  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  do  cheerfully,  and  wiUi 
our  whole  hearts. - 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  liberty  has  baen  impossible  in  Europe,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day  ?  Simply  because  they  have 
had  no  contrivance  there  for  dividing  the  powers  of  the  government 
among  many  difierent  administrations.  How  was  it  that  that  great  mao; 
—  the  npostle  of  liberty  in  two  worlds,  —-,  and  hw  companions  failed  to 
establish  constitutional  government  in  France  ?  For  one  reason,  and 
one  only;  and  that'is,  because  all  the  powers  of  the  government  are  in^ 
trusted  to  one  central  power ;  and  that  power  mast,  of  necessity,  be  dltor 
gether  too  strong  for  liberty  to  exist  anywhere. 

And,  Sir,  when  I  see  here  in  this  country  the  universal  1«ndency  of 
power  to  attract  to  itself  all  power ;  when  I  see  that  there  must  some 
day  or  other  come  up  the  question.  Shall  this  cluster  of  republics  cease 
to  be  a  cluster  of  republics  ?  Shall  it  become  a  national  government?. 
When  I  see  a  patty  sometimes  calling  itself  national, 'because  it  carries 
national  powers  further  than  other  men  are  disposed  to  cany  them ; 
when  I  see  such  tendencies, — I  allude  not  to  the  present  ^ime  particu- 
larly, but  to.  diiSerent  periods  since  the'formation  of  the  government,—^ 
when  I  see  that  that  is  the  great  danger  against  which  every  mar  this 
coontry  ought  to  contend,  who  desires  the  preservation  of  our  institu- 
tions J  and  when  I  see  here  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life,  his  energiesj 
his  genius,'— -a  genius  which  I  will  not  now  pause  to  characterize,  for  t: 
trust  all  around  me  appreciate  it  I  do, — a  man  who  has  devoted  all 
the  powers  that  GU>d  has  given  him  to  the  single  purpose  of  defending 
the  institutions  and  independence  of  his  country  ogmnst  the  central  power 
of  the  federal  government,  I  ask  myself.  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  who 
sees  in  che  rights  of  the  several  States  the  bulwark  and  safeguard  of  our 
liberties,  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  welcome  such  a  man  ?  The  mys- 
tery is  to  me  incomprehensible.  I  confess  I  cannot  fathom  it;  and 
nothing  that  I  have  yet  heard  in  the  debate  upon  this  floor  has  given  me 
^y  assistance  in  understanding  What  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  unwiUing- 
neas  to  welcome  our  brother,  our  friend,  our  compatriot,  in  the  defence 
of  that  great  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  institu- 
tions. ^ 

If,  Sir,  Louis  Kdssuth  had  not  been  brought  here  in  a  government 
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libipj,  -^  if  he  had  come  in  his  own  vessel,  at  his  own  expense, —if  he 
load  never  been  heard  of  except  as  tiie  champion  of  the  principle  which 
I  have  already  specified, — that  alone  would  have  been  claim  enough 
on  me.  And  when  such  a  man  has  been  brought  here  at  the  national 
exp0[ie>e,  are  we  to  stand  parleying  while  he  is  at  the  door,  and  debating 
whether  w«i  will  let  him  in,  or  shatli^m  out  ?  What  new  light  have  wo 
<>n  this  subject?  Are  we  to  say,  that  by  admitting  Louis  Kossuth  we 
saactiion  all  the  opioions  that  he  has  ever  uttered?  If  that  be  so,  we 
mver  should  have  invited  him  here.  He  had  uttered  a  good  many 
opinions  before  he  came  to  this  country,  in  which  I  for  one  could  not 
agree  with  him.  But  I  say,  that  we  must  take  the  man  as  the  glorious 
representative  of  a  glorious  cause.  As  such  we  can  take  him  to  our 
hienrts,  differ  from  us  as  he-  may,  on  a  great  variety  of  questions,  and 
important  questions  too,  that  may  arise.  All  honest  men,  having  sound 
intellects,  do  differ.  When  I  find  two  men  agreeing  precisely  in  opinion, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  ihey  are  either  both  fools,  or  that  one  of  them 
is  a  fool  and  is  controlled  by  the  other.  Tins  man  has  a  right  to  his 
own  cpiniohs.  Let  him  express  them,  and  express  them  fearlessly.  I 
So  not'say  by  my  vote  that  T  indorse  any  of  his  opinions.  I  simply 
eay  that  I  glory  in  welcoming  to  America,  the  peculiar  champion  of  th^ 
great  principles  of  American  institutions. 


SLAVERY. 

In  Mr.  RantouPs  speech  in  the  house  of  representatives,  June 
11, 1852,  be  said,  "  I  have  not  opened  my  mouth  before  this 
house  in  any  allusion  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  except  in  reply 
to  a  direct  attack  upon  me.  Again  and  again  have  I  suffered 
such  attacks  to  pass  without  liotice."  "  I  have  been  sitting 
here  since  the  commencement  of  this  session,  listening  to  de- 
nunciations of  agitation  and  agitators  upon  a  certain  subject, 
which  has  been  bandied  a  great  deal  upon  this  floor.  *  Cease 
this  agitation !  Quiet  the  distracted  country ! '  That  has  been 
the  cry."  This  cry  was,  indeed,  raised  so  vociferously,  reiterated 
so  constantly,  insisted  upon  so  uproariously,  with  such  loud, 
commanding,  angry  tones,  that  it  seems  almost  incredible,  if 
were  not  indisputably  true,  that  the  very  members  who  saiu 
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they  would  have  quiet,  were  the  only  ones,  and  they  clisfly 
from  the  South,  who  raised  the  disturbance^  and  lashed  the 
"waves  of  agitation."  Such  was  the  frenzy  of  the  time;  first, 
producing  the  enactment  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  that  new^ 
and  for  the  present,  successful  whig  attempt  at  consolidation, 
and  monstrous  violation  of  the  JefFersonian  rules  of  interpreting 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  then  breaking  out 
into  passionate  denunciations  of  all  whom  the  law  offended  by 
its  despotic  character.  Members  of  the  house,  of  the  senatCj 
and  nf  the  cabinet,  might  agitate  as  much  as  they  pleased  for 
the  law,  and  this  was  no  agitation  whatever ;  but  let  a  word  be 
spoken  agmmt  the  enactment,  and  not  the  "  crack  of  doom," 
nor  the  explosion  of  earth's  central  fires,  upheaving  the  ocean 
and  the  land,  could  spread  wider  consternation,  or  excite  more 
holy  horror  of  danger  to  the  Union. 

There  is  a  party  in  this  country,  which,  for  the  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  sustain  it,  has  contrived  to  thrive  upon  panic, 
and  never  has  it  manufactured  a  more  successful  one,  than  the 
fugitive  slave  law  panic.  This,  too,  is  doomed  to  be  as  short- 
lived, and  ultimately  to  plague  its  inventors,  as  much  as  the 
others.  This  enactment  will  fall.  It  will  be  swept  away  by . 
the  slow  rising,  but  at  lasl^  overwhelming  tide  of  democratic 
opinion.  The  slave-holding  states  themselves  will  demand  the 
repeal  of  that  law.  They  will,  as  an  instinct  of  self-defence, 
repudiate  the  doctnne  that  congress^  without  a  change  of  the 
Constitution,  has  any  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  the  States ;  for  if  the  right  exists,  who  shall  limit  the  use  of 
it  ?  The  only  safety  of  the  South  is  most  clearly  in  a  return  to 
the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  If  southern  institu- 
tions' in  relation  to  slavery,  depend  upon  nothing  more  certain 
than  a  majority  vote  of  congress,  their  day  is  destined  to  a 
speedy  decline,  and  nothing  in  the  form  of  earthly  power  can 
save  them.    Are  they  worth  saving? 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1852,  Hon.  G.  T.  Davis  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  speech  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  referring  at  first  to  the  Mexican  indemnity 
bill,  ventured  rather  rashiy,  considering  his  own  previous  coali- 
tion with  the  ultra-abolition  party,  to  bring  the  charge  with 
much  vehemence  "and  loud  denunciation,  before  the  face  of 
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heaven  and  earth,  of  corruption  against  the  anion  of  the  demo' 
crats  and  free  soilers  to  overthrow  the  whig  party  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  coalition  of  this  gentleman  with  the  abolitionists, 
the  coalition  of  the  whig  party  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
with  every  form  of  what  is  called  anti-slavery  movement,  was 
all  innocent,  harmless,  and  ht^y.  !3ut  any  coalition  against  the 
whigs,  being  a  coalition  against  "  all  the  decency,"  all  the  intel- 
ligence, all  the  purity  in  the  world,  must,  from  its  very  nature, 
be  an  abomination  fit  only  to  be  anathematized.  So,  however, 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Davis  regarded  the  matter ;  anu  he  thought 
it  necessary,  accordingly,  to  denounce  all  who  favored  this 
anti-whig  coalition.  The  next  day,  January  24,  Mr.  Eantoul 
replied  to  this  attack  in  a  speech,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
report  from  the  Congressional  Globe. 

Mr.  Rantoul  said :  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  all  into  the  general 
merits  of  the  question  before  the  committee ;  indeed,  I  would  not  have 
troubled  the  committee  —  as  I  am  always  very  unwilling  to  do  it — with 
aay  remarks  of  mine,  if  there  had  not  been  cast  upon  my  native  State 
an  imputation  so  serious  as  to  demand  immc^mte  notice  from  me.  A 
majority  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  involved  together  in  an 
imputation  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  honor  of  the  people  of  that  great 
State,  without  distinction  of  party,  requires  should  not,  when  it  is  thus 
cast  upon  her  by  a  representative  of  one  of  her  congressional  districts, 
on  this  floor,  himself  a  native  son  of  hers,  be  suffered  to  pass  unrepelled. 
The  imputation  is  one  of  corruption, — not,  as  I  understand  it,  upon  a 
few  leaders  of  a  single  political  party,  but  upon  a  vast  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  —  of  a  State  which  has 
stood  so  high  in  the  history  of  this  country  from  the  time  when  this 
country  began  to  have  a  history,  and  wbich  I  am  proud  to  believe  has 
never  forfeited  her  pristine  rank  in  the  glorious  sisterhood  of  confeder- 
ated States.  That  such  an  imputation  upon  the  people  of  such  a  State 
should  be  noticed  upor  this  iBoc-r  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  seems  to  me  so 
plain  that  I  should  think  myself  without  excuse  if  I  kept  my  seat  under 
such  a  call  to  speak  here.  Sir,  Massachusetts  bears  a  name  too  resplen- 
dent with  the  glories  of  her  colonial  and  r'^-^olutiohary  history  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  her  children.  .She  has  maintained  her  high  standard  of 
patriotism,  and  virtue,  and  honor,  too  long,4oo  uniformly,  too  brilliantly, 
to  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  a  true  son  of  hers  would  endure 
to  see  her  fair  fame  sullied  without  rushing  to  her  defence. 

Sir,  the  imputation  of  corruption  is  made  here  upon  two  political  par- 


ties,  wUcli  the  gentleman  estimates  to  contain  forty-tliree  thousand  in 
the  one  party,  and  twenty-eight  thoasand  in  the  other, — a  majority, 
according  to  his  own  calculation,  of  the  voters  who  taike  sufficient  inter- 
est in  political  matters  to  present  themselves  at  the  polls.  That  is  the 
charge,  and  it  is  to  that  that  I  address  myself.  And  first,  let  me  answer 
as  to  that  portion  of  those  voters  with  whom  I  am  directly  and  politically 
identified,  and  have  been  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  through  a 
series,  scarcely  paralleled,  of  hard-fought  battles,  ~  I  mean  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  Massachusetts.  But  before  going  mto  the  details  of  this 
matter,  let  me  make  one  general  observation,  and  I  shall  appeal  to  the 
knowledge  and  consciousness  of  every  man  that  hears  me,  whether  I 
am  justified  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  and  that  is,  that  if  there  be  any 
political  party  in  any  State  in  this  Union  whose  history  places  it  above 
the  suspicion  of  corruption,  from  its  peculiar  position,  it  is  the  indefatiga- 
ble and  indomitable  democracy  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  because 
there  is  no  party  in  any  State  in  the  Union  that  has  stood  up  against 
such  odds,  against  such  disadvantages,  against  such  actual  losses  and 
sacrifices,  as  the  democratic  party  of  Massachusetts,  and  every  man  in 
that  party,  has  confronted  and  sustained  for  very  many  years  past. 
Why,  who  are  the  democrats  of  that  State  ?  The  laboring  men  of  the 
State,  and  some  men  of  talent  who  are  not  laboring  men,  but  who  are 
not  men  of  capital  or  property.  And  against  whom  are  they  contend- 
ing ?  Against  the  whole  aggregate  mass  of  the  capital  of  New  Eng- 
land, concentrated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  two  parties.  Now,  I  ask,  if  there  be  cor- 
ruption in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,— and  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is 
corruption,  more  or  less,  everywhere,  in  every  State  and  nation  under 
heaven, — but  if  there  be  corruption  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
where  is  it  ?  Prima  facie  the  answer  is  a  pretty  plain  one.  The  cor- 
ruption is  where  the  means  of  corruption  exist.  There  are  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  piled  up  in  and  about  the  city  of  Boston. 
There  is  no  other  such  aggregate  of  wealth  in  so  few  hands  on  the 
American  continent;  and  if  there  be  corruption  there,  it  is  that  vast, 
unequalled  mass  of  capital  that  purchases  whatever  is  venal.  This  capi- 
tal, like  all  other  capital,  is,  by  the  instincts  of  its  holders,  adverse  to 
democratic  principles.  (Jonceive  the  effect  of  this  on  the  position  of 
political  parties.  The  democrats  are  mostly  of  the  laboring  classes.  I 
do  not  say  that  there  is  bribery  there ;  but  I  say.that  if  there  be,  it  is- 
the  rich  that  bribe  the  poor,  and  not  the  poor  that  bribe  the  rich.  Upoa- 
that  position,  then,  I  start  in  this  examination.  The  democratic  party 
of  Massachusetts  consists  of  men  who  stand  up  against  their  own  indi?- 
vidual  interests;  and  this  every  man  may  know  that  will  pass  through. 
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fibat  State,  and  not  shnt  his  eyes  to  facts  around  him.  Is  there  an  ope< 
mdve  in  a  factory  there  who  does  not.knovr  that  this  place  is  less  secure 
to  him  if  he  votes  the  democratic  ticket  than  if  he  TOtes  the  whig 
ticket?  Is  there  an  agent  in  a  factory  who  does  not  know  the  same 
ihing  ?  Is  there  a  porter,  or  stevedore  on  a  wharf  who  does  not  feel 
his  certainty  of  fatare  emplo3rn)tent  sensibly  diminished  if  he  is  known, 
nay,  if  he  is  even  suspected,  to  be  a  democrat?  Is  there  a  storekeeper 
there,  not  a  whig,  who  does  not  know  that  those  who  would  be  his  best 
customers,  pass  by  his  door  because  he  does  not  happen  to  be  of  the 
same  politics,  and  that  the  costoniers  whom  he  gets  in  their  place  do  not 
expend  with  him  such  large  sums  of  money  ?  Is  there  a  physician,  or 
a  professional  man  of  any  kind,  who  does  not  know  that  he  makes  heavy 
sacrifices  if  he  adopts  and  professes  the  so-called  heresies  that  have  been 
80  unpopular  formerly  with  the  powerful  in  Massachusetts  ?  Is  there  a 
lawyer  of  any  t^ant,  who  is  a  democrat,  who  does  not  know  that  he 
could  quadruple  his  practice  by  simply  professing  -to  be  a  whig?  Cler- 
gymen, physicians,  laborers,  tradesmen, —  all  classes  of  men  make 
sacrifices  by  belonging  to  the -democratic  party.  No  mortal  man  in 
Massachusetts  ever  made  sacrifices  by  joining  the  whig  party,  but  tens 
of  thousands  of  democrats  have  sacrificed  a  large  proportion  of  th^ir 
means  of  support  by  standuig  up  to  what  they  believed  to  be  sound, 
and  true,  and  right.  That  is  the  position  of  the  democratic  party  of 
Massachusetts,  and  that  has  been  its  history  from  its  commencement 
down  to  the  present  time;  Agiunst  this  party  particularly  is  the  charge 
of  corruption  aimed,  and  what  is  the  ground  of  that  charge?  It  is 
brought  down  to  the  alleged  fact  of  a  coalition. 

Before  going  into  the  character  of  the  alleged  coalition,  let  me  ask, 
are  coalitions  in  themselves  wrong  ?  Is  it  wrong  that  those  who  seek  a 
common  object,  should  cooperate  tc  effect  that  object  ?  Am  I  to  stop  to 
inquira  whether  my  neighbor  thinks  as  I  do  upon  all  questions, — all 
important  questions,  if  yon  please,-—  before  I  act  with  him  upon  any 
one  important  question  ?  If  the  capitol  is  on  fire,  and  the  engines  in 
the  rotunda,  and  not  men  enough  to  man  the  brakes,  must  I  refuse  to 
fall  in  and  help  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  comjnon  interest,  asd 
to  extingubh  the  conflagration,  because  there  happens  to  be  a  man  at 
work  there  for  the  same  object,  who  entertains  difierent  sentiments  from 
me,  on  religion,  for  instance,  the  most  important  concern  of  man, — he 
being  a  Catholic,  and  I  a  Protestant?  Everyman  will  say  at  once, 
that  the  man  would  be  an  idiot  who  would  suffer  his  ener^es  to  be  para- 
lyzed by  scruples  against  the  coalition  in  such  a  case,  though  it  might  be 
a  coalition  with  athe^ts  and  drunkards,  polygamiste  and  monarchists. 
I  hold  th^t,  as  a  general  thing,  for  those  to  act  together  who  desire  a 
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great  public  object,  impossible  to  be  accomplished  without  their  union, 
shows  that  they  are  men  of  sense,  and  understand  how  to  effect  their 
object  What  do  all  these  men  who  cry  out  against  the  allege^  coalition 
in  ISi^issachusetts  do  in  respect  of  coalition  among  themselves?  Do  they 
isolate  themselves?  Does  each  man  stand  apart  from  his  neighbor 
with  whom  he  differs  on  any  important  question  ?  If  they  did,  there 
would  be  no  parties  in  this  country,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and 
no  government ;  for  without  combinations  of  men  differing  widely  from 
each  other,  constitutions  could  never  be  adopted,  nor  governments  car- 
ried on,  nor  even  established,  and  freedom  would  expire  in  universal 
anarchy. 

But  to  come  now  to  the  precise  question  raised  by  the  charge  of  my 
colleague  against  Massachusetts :  is  a  coalition  between  men  who  do  not 
oppose  the  compromise  measures,  and  the  fugitive  slave  law  particularly, 
with  men  who  do  oppose  them,  an  unholy  coalitioii?  J£  it  be,  where 
and  since  when  was  that  disco\  ^  made?  Was  it  by  the  whig  party 
in  the  Bt&te  of  Missouri?  Has  Missouri  been 'denounced  again  and 
again  upon  this  floor,  by  whig  gentlemen,  because  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Geyer)  who  holds  lus .  seat  in  the  other  branch  of  this  congress,  was 
'  elected  by  a  coalition,  as  I  unders^'>nd  it,  of  those  who  favored  and 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  the  compromise 
measures,  in  the  State  of  Missouri  ?  Is  it  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
where  the  gentleman  aominated  by  a  free  soil  convention,  and  known 
to  concur  in  their  views,  was  elected,  and  the  whig  papers,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  set  up  a  shout  of  triumph,  at  the  whig  vic- 
tory in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  ?  The  free  soil  candidate  of  the  free 
soil  party  was  elected,  and  hence  it  was,  as  one  would  suppose,  a  free 
soil  victory.  But  is  a  whig  victory  a  free  soil  victory  ?  Are  they  one 
and  the  same  thing?  The  gentleman  says  they  are  not  the  same,  but 
very  different  things ;  but  yet  there  is  no  outcry  of  indignation  against 
Missouri,  or  against  Wisconsin  for  these  enormities,  but  much  applause, 
because  a  coalition  has  given  to  whigs  a  share  in  the  distribution  of 
office  and  power.  There  is  little  to  be  urged  against  Ohio,  or  New 
York,  or  Greorgit^  but  a  great  deal  against  Massachusetts.  And  why  ? 
I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  because  her  own  sons  contribute  to  heap  im- 
putations of  dishonor  on  Massachusetts,  on  this  floor,  because  the  stab 
from  the  parricidal  hand  rankles  most  sorely,  and  stimulates  the  malig- 
luuu^  of  strangers  to  follow  up  the  blow  and  add  fresh  venom  to  the 
w<mnd.  I  do  not  know  why  else  she  is  made  to  bear  the  sins  of  all  the 
other  States, —  why  else  she  is  to  be  the  "  scape-goat "  for  all  the  other 
ooalitions  in  the  United  States.  Are  not  we  in  Massachusetts  at  liberty 
to  judge  of  our  own  political  position,  and  political  course,  as  weU  as 
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^jsotlemen  in  Missouri,  or  ^Wisconsin,  or  Ohio,  or  in  New  York,  or  any- 
where eke  in  the  United  States,— in  Mississippi,  or  Greorgi&,  or  any 
other  State  ?  Is  it  so  dear  that  in  any  section  of  the  country,  ~  east,  west, 
north,  south,  or  central,  ~is  it,  I  say,  so  dear  that  gentlemen,  who  call 
themselves  by  the  same  party  name,  agree  upon  these  very  questions? 
Is  it  80  dear  that,  in  South  Carolina,  or  Alabama,  or  Mississippi,  the 
democrats  all  agree  about  this  fugitive  slave  bill  ?  Do  not  some  of  them 
say  that  it  is  constitutional,  and  others  that  it  is  unconstitutional?  Do 
not  some  propose  one  course  of  action,  and  others  precisely  the  opposite 
■course  of  action  with  regard  to  it?  Yet,  day  after  day,  with  an  inso> 
lence  countenanced  by  her  own  sons,  Massachusetts  is  denounced  upon 
this  floor,  and  no  other  State  but  Massachusetts, — a  State  having  a 
right  equal  to  that  of  any  other  sovereign  State  in  this  confederacy,  to 
determine  what  she  considers  right  and  proper,  and  what  course  she 
dems  best  to  pursue  in  her  own  domestic  affairs,  and  for  her  own  good 
^vermnent  Why,  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (B£r.  Stanly,) 
thinks  he  would  not  go  to  heaven  with  democrats  like  those  of  Massa* 
diusetts,  — he  could  not  bea^  to  tread  the  same  path.  Sir,  he  has  not 
trod  our  path  heretofore,  and  we  therefore  had  no  reason  to  expect  his 
eompany  in  the  strait  and  thorny  way  at  this  Ume;  hut  because  he 
refuses  to  joia  us,  we  shall  not  the  less  firmly  press  on,  and  not  the  less 
«afely  arrive  at  our  journey's  end. 

Massachusetts,  I  say,  has  the  same  right  to  manage  her  own  political 
■affairs,  in  her  own  way,  with  that  of  any  other  State  in  this  Union.  And 
«he  has  not  only  the  same  right,  but  she  has  the  same  ability,  energy, 
•and  determination  to  maintain  that  right,  with  any  other  State,  and  she 
wiU  maintfun  it,  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  take  my  stand  behind  the  dignity  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  say  that  she  does  what  she  pleases,  and  she  will 
sot  give  an  account  of  what  she  does.  I  stand  ready  here  to-day» — 
what  I  have  never  done  before  in  public,  and  what  I  would  not  do  nowj 
if  I  did  not  feel  particularly  clear  and  particularly  free  from  doubt  that  I 
am  doing  right  in  what  I  am  doing, — to  indorse  the  coalition  in  Massa- 
chusetts. I  believe  I  understand  what  it  was,  and  what  it  did,  though  I 
was  not  present  at  the  time  it  was  enterenl  lute.  I  was  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  But  after  my  return  I  heard  what  had  been  done,  and  I  am 
now  in  the  condition  of  an  impartial  looker-on ;  and  being  thus  free  to 
take  my  own  course,  I  can  say,  uid  do  say,  that  I  think  it  was  eminently , 
iNrise  and  patriotic  in  the  migority  of  the  people  of  that  State  to  take  the 
government  of  the  State  out  of  the  hE^ds  of  ,the  minority,  however 
unpleasant  to  the  minoritj  that  proceeding  might  be. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  thsit  movement  and  of 
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-M  mssterlycombioation  by  whicli  it  was  made,  let  me,  however,  inqaira 
for  a  moment,  who  it  is  that  makes  ths  charge  of  corraption  against  the 
coalition  in  Massachusetts  ?  My  colleague  from  the  sixth  district  (Mr. 
Davis)  undertakes  to  read  lectures  to  the  democracy  and  free-soil  party 
'>ecause  they  act  together  in  Massachusetts.  That  is  alL  He  has  not 
impeached  them  for  their  acts,  but  only  for  their  concurrence  in  those 
acts.  He  has  not  singled  out  any  one  act  of  those  parties,  except  that 
clacUng  together.  That  he  considers  a  violation  of  political  principles. 
I  have  a  right  to  presume  that  all  our  great  measures  were  right,  only 
that  it  was  wrong  for  us  first  to  agree  to  do  right,  and  then  to  do  it.  He 
Ijas  not  accused  us  of  voting  for  any  law  <»  any  resolution,  but  he  has 
accused  us  of  appointing  men  to  office.  He  has  not  accused  us  of  ap- 
pointing bad  men.  He  has  not  said  that  the  offices  are  not  better  filled 
now  than  they  Were  when  the  whigs  were  in  power.  If  he  had,  I  should 
take  issue  with  him  upon  that  p:roposition.  He  has  not  designated  one 
single  act  of  these  parties,  but  he  has  designated  this  coalition  itself  and 
per  K  as  offensive  to  his  politicad  sensibilities. 

And  now,  what  does  my  friend  from  the  sixth  district  mean  by  chaig- 
ing  upon  the  democrats  a  breach  of  political  honesty  in  acting  with  those 
fho  agree  with  them  upon  certain  particular  points  of  action,  —  in  elect- 
ing the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  other  officers  of  State  admin- 
IstraUon,  and  in  passing  certain  measures  of  reform,  in  which  the 
democratic  party  has  been  engaged  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  past  in 
Maasachusetts,  but  which  they  had  not  accomplished,  and  could  not  have 
accomplished,  without  the  aid  which  he  thinks  they  ought  not  to  have 
teceived,  when  it  was  tendered  ?  Does  the  gentleman  firom  the  sixth 
district  believe  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  free-soiler  to  act  with  a  whig,  or 
%  whig  with  a  firee^soiler  ?  To  make  my  question  more  definite,  and 
more  pertinent  to  his  own  position,  does  he  believe  it  wrong  for  an 
aidiHonia  and  a  whig  to  act  together  ?  He  must  have  undergone  a 
transformation  of  heart  and  character  as  sadden,  as  entire,  and  as  far 
'leyond  the  reach  of  natural  causes  as  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus^  and  that, 
^  quite  recently,  if  he  does  not  believe  such  common  action  to  be 
litmorable  and  justifiable.  Then  why  does  he  attack  this  coalition  so 
forionsly  ?  This  is  a  new  thing  compared  with  the  old,  standing  coali- 
of  tiie  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  virtue  of  which  the  whig  party  has 
retained  its  power  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  by  carrying  with 
&  the  votes  of  those  whose  feelings  toward  the  institution  of  slavery  were 
Bot  of  a  very  favorable  kind.  They  are  the  gentlemen ;  th(»e  infiuenced 
by  Aeir  dislike  of  slavery  were  the  gentiemen  who  kept  the  whig  party 
m  power  in  Massachusetts  from  the  time  when  it  csme  in  by  the  amal- 
gaioatioa  or  coalition  of  1825,  till  the  ihm  when  it  went  out  by  the  coaH- 
*  66  • 
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ttion  of  NovemlMjr,  18S0,  cowtinued  in  Jannaiy,  1851.  If,  thm,  it  ho 
wrong  for  a  party  opposed  to  thecompromiso  to  coalesco  with  a  party  in 
favor  of  iho  compromise,  I  tell  tMa  committeo  that  finch  a  coalitioo, — 
each  in  principle;  for  thisi  coalition  in  Mft99ach*]8etta  does  not  date  only 
fipom  the  passage  of  that  law,— I  say  such  a  coaliiion  hao  kept  ths 
whig  party  in  the  Stato  of  assachuoettB  isk  power  down  to  the  time 
when  they  went  ont  of  power.  And  a  pretty  prominent  actor  in  that 
(^alitioQ  was  the  gebtlemnn  ftom  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Davie,)  who 
charges  tAe  damning  sin  of  coalition  upon  the  democrats  of  Massachu' 
setts.  New,  I  am  not  in  the  hahit  of  speaking  in  relation  to  matters  of 
this  kind  withoat  the  evidence  before  me.  Therefore,  in  order  to  sub- 
stantiate my  charge  of  this  coalition  between  the  whigs  and  abolitionists 
of  Massachusetts,  I  shall  singlo  out  the  history  of  the  gentleman  from 
the  sixth  district  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

In  1885,  my  colleague  (Mr.  Davis)  was  a  member  of  an  anti-alaveiy 
oonvention  of  the  county  of  Franklin,  Massachusetts.  Gentlemen  wiU 
fm  that  I  have  begun  far  enough  back,  so  that  my  colleague  cannot 
<K»mpIain  that  I  have  not  treated  him  fairly  by  not  exhibiting  his  whole 
•course  on  this  subject  in  its  just  connection.  I  will  remark,  that  this  was 
.mt  a  free-soil  convention,  but  an  abolition  convention.  Some  gentlemen 
ima.j  think  the  distinction  rother  a  nice  one ;  to  those  concerned  it  seems 
-vastly  important.  This  was  a  meeting  of  abolitionists,  for  the  purpose  ' 
•of  oi^nizing  one  of  those  antl<«lavery  sodeties  commonly  called  aboli- 
tion sodeties.  The  published  account  states,  that  Mr.  Greorge  T.  Davis 
read  the  call  for  the  convention,  and  was  elected  one  of  its  secretaries. 
The  organization  of  the  society  was  proceeded  with.  A  Constitution 
was  adopted,  the  second  article  of  which  defined  the  object  of  the  society, 
"which  was  declared  to  be  **  entire  removed  of  slavery  from  ike  United 
Statesl" 

[Cries  of  «  Bead  iti   «  Read  it  1 

Mr.  B.  I  cannot  undertake  to  read  all  to  which  I  refer,  but  the  com- 
mittee will  be  satisfied  with  extracts^  for  there  will  be  a  large  number 
which  I  shaU  read. 

It  was  a  pretty  large  undertaking  for  a  young  man,  but  young  men 
4sre  always  ambitious  and  sanguine.  But  it  seems  in  1885,  my  coUeague 
undertook  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ca.  I  confess  thai  It  is  somewhat  S^ore  than  I  should  have  felt  myself 
•called  npon  to  perform  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  in  the  year  1885.  If 
I  had  felt  a  tendency  that  way,  an  inward  call  to  that  mission^  I  should 
Itave  placed  the  bounds  of  my  ambidon  within  decidedly  narrower 
Mmits. 

The  third  arUde    that  ConatituUon  pledges  the  memben  to  « labor 
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ibv  tlie  ftl)olitlon  of  rlnverj  in  the  Bistnct  of  Colum'bia,  md  in  ih&  ter- 
sitoweo  of  tlio  Union  hj  all  consfcitutioaal  mcana."  A  resolution  rs-dopt" 
ed  at  thnt  Meeting  declares  that "  Blftve-liolding,a3  it  oxiata  in  tho  Uniicd 
States,  is  sin,  md  ought  ot  all  timea  to  be  regardod  and  treated  as  aach." 
And  another  resolution  declares  what  my  southern  friends  will  be  glad 
to  know  upon  this  high  authonty^  that  immediate  emancipation  v^onld 
be  without  danger  to  the  white  population."  Of  the  society  tJ.  us  formed, 
George  T.  Davis  was  elected  treasurer.' 

These  vtere  the  eentimenta  of  my  colleaguo  in  1886.  In  1888,  oa 
Tuenday,  October  2d, "  a  convention  of  the  young  men  of  Massacha- 
aetts,  who  are  the  friends  of  immediate  and  universal  emancipation," 
.  met  St  Brinley  Hall,  Worcester.  Perhaps  my  friend  from  that  district 
(Mr.  Allen)  imbibed  hta  principles  there,  caid  on  that  occaaion. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  beg  to  say,  that  that  meeting  goes  much  further  than  I 
ever  went  or  am  prepared  to  go. 

Mr.  Bantoul.  Then  the  gentleman  from  Worcester,  it  seems,  did  not 
leam  his^  whole  lesson,  as  the  teacher  (Mr.  Davis)  was  then  and  there 
prepared  to  impart  it.  The  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  published  of- 
ficially in  the  Boston  Liberator,  edited  by  Mr.  (rarrison,  state  that  Mr. 
George  T.  Davis,  of  Greenfield,  was  elected  president  j^ro  iempom 

Then  the  committee  to  nominate  oiScers  reported 

[Cries  of  «  Read  I "  «  Bead  I "] 

Mr.  B.,  (continuing).  "The  committee  to  nominate  offlders  reported, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected :  President,  Gkorge  T.  Davis, 
of  Greenfield;"  and  then  follow  the  names  of  ten  vice-presidents,  ai^d 
three  secretaries. .  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  which 
elected  Mr.  George  T.  Davis  president  of  this  abolition  convention,  were 
ilid  following : — 

"JResolvedf  That  the  man  who  sits  still  in  congress  and  permits  our 
rights  to  be  trampled  upon  and  our  lives  to  be  threatened  by  southern 
slave^vero,  in  silenc*^  does  not  fdthfully  represent  the  freemen  of  free 
Massachusetts." 

I  rejoice  to  know  this  from  authority  whicb  cannot  mislead  me,  bo> 
mse  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  that  burst  of  eloquence  whicb  is  to 
carry  out  this  principle,  from  the  gentleman  from  the  sixth  district  The 
freemen  of  free  llt&issachasetts  have  at  last  a  representative  now  who 
will  not  represent  them  in  silence.  The  next  resolution  is  in  these 
words: — • 

"Bmlved,  That  the  senators  of  this  Conmionwealtb,  Daniel  Webster 
John  Davis,  did  so  conduct,  when  that  infamous  threat  of  death  to 
any  abolitionist  who  should  set  foot  in  Soatb  Carolina,  was  uttered  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate ;  that  we  regard  their  silence,  on 
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tha(  occasion,  with  the  deepest  indignation ;  and  that  ^re  wish  tre  could 
8aj;  .of  both,  as  we  can  of  one,  distinguished,  but  not  bom  in  Massa- 
choa^tts.'" 

My  colleague  from  the  sixth  district,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  heart, 
thanked  Grod  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  confess  that  Daniel  Webster 
was  a  native  of  his  Sta^.  Tha^  is  the  meaaing  of  this  resolution.  He 
wished  he  could  say  of  John  Davis,  as  he  had  of  Webster,  "dtstin- 
ffuiskedf  but  not  bom  in  Massachusetts."  Here  is  one  count  in  the  bill 
of  indictment  against  a  learned  gentleman  who  occupies  a  seat  in  the 
other  hall  of  this  capitol,— that  he  stated  that  Millard  Fillmore  <'had 
better  never  have  been  bom  than  to  have  signed  the  fugitive  slave  bill." 
Why  should  the  member  from  the  sixth  district  complain  of  that  expres- 
don  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  when  he  thinks  it  a  matter 
of  rejoidng  that  Daniel  Webster  was  not  bom  in  Massachusetts  ?  Why, 
if  I  wished  a  man  had  never  been  bom  in  Massachusetts,  or  if  I  exalted 
that  a^nan  had  not  been  bom  in  Massachusetts,  I  would  go  a  little  fur- 
ther, I  think,  and  wish  that  he  had  never  been  bom  at  all. 

The  next  resolution  is  in  these  words  :— 

*^Bet6h>edy  That  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  their  represent- 
atives in  congress,  are  morally  bound  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  national  territories,  and  to  prohibit  the  inter-State 
slave-trade." 

And  another: — 

*^Resohedy  That  all  legislative  eifactments  arraying  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  of  the  nation  against  the  slave,  are  an  outrage  on  humanity, 
a  violation  of  morality  and  religion,  and  therefore  null  and  void;  and 
that  we  will  never  return  a  furtive  slave  into  bondage,  nor  bear  arms 
to  keep  him  from  his  inalienable  rights." 

I  do  not  know  precisely  what  that  means ;  but  I  should  suppose  it  to 
include  the  idea  that,  in  case  of  domestic  insurrection  in  any  part  of  tlus 
Union,  these  gentlemen  resolve  they  will  not  take  up  arms  to  aid  in  the 
suppression  of  that  insurrection.  It  asserts,  also,  that  laws  like  the  fu- 
gitive slave  law  are  null  and  void  by  the  higher  law. 

What  comes  next? 

**Eesolvedf  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  people  of  this  State  to 
petition  the  United  States  senate,  praying  them  not  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  any  person  as  &  minister  from  this  couutry 
to  any  foreign  court  who  is  a  slave-holdJI',  because  such  representatives 
degrade  the  American  name  and  character  abroad,  and  make  republi- 
canism a  hissing  and  a  by-word  before  the  civilized  world." 

This  is  a}most  a  fair  oSket  for  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of 
similar  proscription  against  the  non-sustainers  of  the  compromises. 
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Well,  Sir,  the  other  proceediQgs  of  that  meeting  are  somewhat  inter- 
esting, espedally  the  resolution  which  spe^s  of  "the  visit  of  onr  dear 
friendf  Geovgd  Thompson,  to  this  country."  And  the  resolution  which 
assures  him  be  shall  ^'receive  the  support  and  countenance  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  young  men  of  this  Commonwealth."  I  trust  my  friend  has 
not  escaped  from  that  category,  and  is  still  one  of  the  young  inen  o^*  the 
Commonwealth,  young  enough  to  countenance  our  dear  friend,  Greorge 
Thompson, — shall  receive  the  support  and  countenance  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  young  men.  of  the  Commonwealth,  now  represented  in  this 
convention."  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  Mr.  Thompson.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  seems  to  have 
taken  a  part  with  Mr.  George  T.  Davis,  in  this  convention.  In  the  next 
year  of  this  strange,  eventful  history,  —  for  I  must  follow  it  step  by 
step,  —  in  1839,  October  23d,  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  Franklin 
County  Anti-Slavery  Society ;  Elijah  Alvord  was  chosen  president,  and 
George  T.  Davis  one  of  the  vice-presidents;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the 
president  being  absent,  this  George  T.  Davis  preisided.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  business  committee,  and  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
and  reported  by  that  committee  was  as  follows.  It  goes  rather  strong,  as 
gentlemen  will  observe : — 

"  Sesdlved,  That  abolitionists  ought  to  withdraw  all  Christian  fellow- 
ship with  slave-holders." 

That  is  a  denunciation  of  coalitions.  nStill  it  is  a  denunciation  confined 
to  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  gentle^man's  practice  shows  that  he  had 
not  then  arrived  at  that  sublime  height  of  wisdom  whence  one  may  look 
down  with  contempt  on  political  coalitions, — for  down  to  yesterday  he 
was,  though  a  zealous,  thorough-going,  consistent  abolitionist,  engaged 
in  a  very  close  and  confidential  coalition  with  politicians  who  hold  in 
common  with  him  no  one  of  the  sentiments  quoted  from  his  various  re- 
solutions, as  I  wiU  by-and-by  show,  if  it  is  indeed  t^orth  the  while  to 
follow  the  matter  so  far. 

It  was  also,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Boies,  "  Resolved^  That  we  will  vote  for 
no  man  for  congress,  who  is  not  in  favor  of  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia^  of  the  internal  slave-trade,  and 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  any  new  slave  State." 

fii  the  year  1840,  my  colleague  from  the  sixth  district  was  a  member 
of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  senate  of  Sl^sachusetts  which  reported  those  famous  re- 
solves, circulated  over  all  the  country,  and  so  oflen  quoted  as  showing 
the  opinions  of  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 
My  colleague,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  made  an  able  report,  intro- 
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dodngrthe  resolations  which  were  then  adpj^ted.  The  resolutions  were 
fw  follows: — 

:  ^Whereas,  domestic  slavery  exists  in  the  District  of  Colambia,  under 
the  express  authority  of  Congress,  etc. — JResohedj  That  congress 
ought  to  exercise  its  acknowledged  power,  in  the  immediate  suppression 
of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  4n  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  And  whereas,  by  the  Coiratitution  of  the  United  States,  congress 
has  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  between  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  in  the  exercise  of.  which  power  congress  in 
the  year  3808  abolished  the  foreign  slave-trade,  as  unjustifiable  in  prin- 
ciple as  African  slave-trade,  and  scarcely  less  cruel  and  inhuman  in 
practice,  is  now  carried  on  between  the  several  States :  Therefore, 

"Besolvedf  That  iliei  domestic  slave-trade  ought  to  be  abolished  hj 
congress  without  delay.  * 

«  JResolved,  That  no  new  State  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
whose  Constitution  shall  tolerate  domestic  slavery. 

"  Besolvedf  That  onr  senators  in  congress  be  instructed,  and  our  rep- 
resentatives requested,  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  give  efiect  to  the 
foregoing  resolves.*' . 

And  tilie  governor  was  directed  to  send  the  resolutions  to  senators,  etc. 

The  report  with  which  the  resolutions  were  introduced  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Davis,  and  I  therefore  conclude  was  written  by  him,  for  I  take  it  he 
is  not.  in  the  habit  of  signing  reports  which  he  does  not  write. 

In  that  same  year,  1840,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  senate  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, making  a  change  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  black  code, 
tiie  legislation  regulating  tiie  rights  of  negroes.  That  change  was  repeal 
of  the  preexisting  law,  which  forbade  the  mtermarriage  of  whites  with 
mulattoes  and  negroes.  And  that  reform  was  brought  about  by  my  col- 
league from  the  sixth  district,  as  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
reported  the  bill  providing  for  the  change.  That  bill  became  a  law; 
and  I  think  I  do  no  more  than  justice  to  the  eloquence  and  talents  of  my 
learned  and  able  colleague,  when  I  say,  that,  in  all  human  probability, 
the  young  white  men  of  Massachusetts  would  havi^  been  denied  the  pri- 
vilege of  connecting  themselves  with  mulattoes  and  blacks,  (in  that  inter- 
estmg  relation  which  the  gentleman  &om  l^e  sixth  district  has  opened  to 
them,)  down  to  this  day,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  disinterested  exertions 
of  my  colleague  from  the  sixth  district. 

On  the  9th  day  of  October,  1838,  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So? 
ciety  of  Franklin  County  was  held,  and  George  T.  Davis  was  reelected 
treasurer  of  that  society.  If  there  was  corruption  at  that  time,  the  fund 
was  in  his  keeping,  and  he  may  therefore  have  had  better  opportunities 
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for  understanding  this  question  of  cormption  than  most  of  his  colleagues 
who  have  not  had  the  fortune  to  be  treasurers  of  abolition  societied.  Mr. 
George  T.  Davis  was  reelected  treasurer  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
of  Franklin  County ;  and  among  the  resolutions  passed,  are  some  which 
contain  some  rather  severe  remarks  upon  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
whose  position  then  was  not  so  far  from  that  of  this  treasurer  of  the 
abolitionists  as  it  has  been  since ;  as  it  is  now,  when  the  treasurer  thinks 
proper  to  form  a  coalition  with  Mm. 

Now,  down  to  1840, 1  have  traced  this  history.  Down  to  1850  has 
no  change  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream  of  my  colleague  from  the 
sixth  district  ?  No,  Sir  \  No,  Sir  I  Judging  froin  all  public  manifesta- 
tions I  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  sentiments  of  my  colleague  from 
the  sixth  district,  remtuned,  down  to  yesterday,  Jast  the  same  as  repre- 
sented in  the  series  of  resolutions  I  have  just  read.  If  there  be  any 
public  address  in  any  public  meeting  in  Massachusetts  avowing  a  change 
of  sentiment,  I  have  not  seen  it,  or  read  it,  or  heard  of  it.  If  there  is 
any  coiamunication  in  any  newspaper,  magazine,  or  elsewhere  i  if  there 
be  any  communication  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  who  elected  the 
honorable  member,  informing  them  that  he  did  not  entertain,  when  he 
was  last  elected,  the  same  sentiments  entertained  previously  by  him,— - 
from  1835  down, — I  have  never  heard  a  rumor  of  them.  There  may 
be  such ;  this  part  of  the  State  is  somewhat  distant  from  my  home,  and 
I  do  not  pretend  to  read  all  that  comes  out  in  the  newspapers.  I  say  I 
never  heard  a  rumor,  or  saw  an  indication  of  any  change  of  sentiment 
on  this  class  of  subjects  upon  the  part  of  my  colleague. 

But  the  convention  that  nominated  my  colleague  for  election  to  this 
place,  ought  certainly  to  know  the  truth  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of 
their  candidate.  They  voted  for  him  upon  the  supposition  that  his 
opinions  coinwded  with  their  own,  and  they,  especially,  knew  that  they 
were  voting  for  a  gentleman  so  high-minded  and  chivalrous  that  he  ab- 
hors all  coalitions.  Of  course  he  would  not  receive  the  votes  of  those 
who  differed  from  him.  He  would  spurn  them  with  a  pure  indignation. 
It  must,  then,  be  taken  for  granted  that  his  party  coincides  with  him  in 
his  sentiments.  The  inference  is  stronger  in  his  case  than  that  of  any 
other  man ;  and  if  I  find  out  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  party  who 
seat  him  to  congress  at  the  time  when  they  sent  him,  I  shall  find  what 
his  views  were  presumed  to  be  at  the  time  he  was  sent  here,  and  that, 
ioo,  by  a  presumption  which  he  at  least  is  estopped  from  denying. 
[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Of  the  effect  produced  by  this  speech  upbb  the  house,  it  is 
impossible  to  givfe  an  adequate  description.   The  member  from 
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District  Number  Six  had  previously  cut,  as  the  bay-makers  say, 
a  pretty  wide  swath  for  a  short-armed  man ;  but  fais  time  had 
come  to  be  cut  up  himself,  root  and  branch.  All  who  knew 
the  man  were  8;urprised  at  his  attacking  Mr.  Bantoul,  as  the 
consequences  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  members  gathered 
around  the  speaker  with^he  most  intense  interest,  and  even 
shouts  of  applause,  as  bis  blows  fell  fast  and  heavy  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  own  position. 

What  rnmained  of  the  gentleman  from  Congressional  Dis- 
inct  No.  6,  after  Mr.  Rantoul's  reply  to  him,  was  not  certainly 
known  for  the  space  of  about  forty  days,  when  it  appeared, 
that,  by  great  industry,  he  had  sufficiently  replenished  himself 
with  missiles,  suited  to  iiis  handling,  and  that  the  nunquam  san- 
abile  vulnuSf  the  smarting  reRult  of  his  previous  onset,  impelled 
him  again  to  hurl,  what  be  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  gather, 
at  the  impenetrable  shield  of  his  opponent.  The  hot  indiscre- 
tion of  this  second  assault  on  Mr.  Rantoul  by  the  representative 
from  District  No.  6,  secured  to  the  latter  but  little  sympathy 
from  his  friends,  who  perceived,  that,  however  distasteful  Mr. 
Bantoul's  opinions  on  slavery  might  be,  he  was  a  man  whom 
it  was  much  safer,  for  their  cause  and  its  advocates,  to  let  alone 
than  to  meet  in  fair  debate  as  an  antagonist.  Mr.  Davis's 
second  speech  delivered  on  the  6th  March,  1852,  was  replied  to 
by  Mr.  Kantoul,  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  who  made  a  tri- 
umphant vindication  of  bis  opinions,  his  consistency  in  main- 
taining them,  and  of  the  objects  and  character  of  the  coalition 
in  Massachusetts.  In  the  Congressional  Globe  it  was  reported 
as  follows :  — 

The  Hoase'  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  Btate  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Bantoul  said : — 

Mr.  Chaibuan, — On  the  24th  of  January  last,  I  had  occasion  to  reply 
to  some  gross,  unfounded,  and  unprovoked  aspersions  upon  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Massachasetts,  uttered  by  one  of  their  representatives 
upon  this  fioor.  The  .chaixxnan's  hammer  fell  before  I  had  concluded 
that  reply,  and  I  learned  on  the  ne^xt  day  that  it  was  quite  probable  a 
rejoinder  might  follow  what  I  had  already  said.  I  concluded,  therefore, 
to  dela^  any  farther  remarks  until  that  rejoinder  should  come,  because 
Z  supposed  that  the  gentleman  who  had  made  this  assault  upon  the 
people  of  my  Commonwealth,  would  follow  one  or  other  of  two  courses : 
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eitlier  that  he  would  attempt  to  establish  by  evidence  the  charges  he  had 
made  against  the  constituents  of  us  both,  and  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth, generally, — which  I  knew  he  would  not  undertake,  if  he  was  a 
wise  man,  because  the  evidence  to  support  those  charges  did  not  exist, 
—  or  else,  if,  like  a  prudent  man,  he  avoided,  following  up  his  attacks, 
I  thought  that  then,  like  an  honest  man,.iie  would  stand  up  and  retract 
what  he  had  said  about  the  coalition,  and  boldly  avow  his  own  views.  I 
waited,  that  the  gentleman  might  choose  the  one  or  the  other  line  for 
himself ;  and  I  regret  that  I  did  so  wait,  because,  to  my  disappointment, 
the  gentleman  has  done  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

The  gentleman  attacks  the  coalition  in  Massachusetts  as  corrupt — 
basely  corrupt — infamously  corrupt.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  get  up 
here  and  say  that  he  states  certain  facts,  and  that  other  people  may 
draw  the  inferences  or  not,  as  they  think  proper.  The  gentleman  has 
himself  brought  forward  here  a  charge  of  infamous  corruption  against  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  his  own  State.    His  own  terms  are, — 

"  This  great  crime  against  our  institutions,  this  wholesale  corruption, 
this  monstrous — I  had  almost  said  inexplicable  falsehood  to  conscience 
and  to  Grod,  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  to  the  nature  of  things." 

He  does  not  sustain  that  charge ;  he  does  not  abandon  it.  He  evades 
it ;  and  because  I  had  introduced  his  history, — not  that  the  country 
might  reproach  him  with  it ;  that  was  not  my  motive,  for  I  dealt  in  no 
teri^a  of  opprobrium, — but  because  I  had  introduced  his  history  as  an 
illustration  of  the  general  course  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  he 
evades  the  issue  which  he  himself  had  tendered,  and  dodges  off  to  talk, 
about  his  own  consistency,  and  to  make  an  attack  iipon  my  consistency. 
What  does  the  country  care, — what  does  the  world  care  about  the  con- 
sistency of  either  of  us  ?  The  issue  tendered  by  the  gentleman  here^ 
was,  that  the  coalition  in  Massachusetts  was  corrupt,  I  accepted  that 
issue.  I  said  the  gentleman  had  not  pointed  to  one  act  done  by  that 
coalition,  or  to  one  law  or  resolution  passed  or  attempted  to  be  passed 
by  that  coalition,  which  he  dared  to  assail.  I  said  he  had  not  denied 
that  the  men  put  into  office  by  that  coalition  were  better  men,  ^d  wouldl 
fill  the  offices  better,  than  the  men  that  were  removed  to  make  room 
for  them,  and  that  if  he  denied  it,  I  would  join  issue  with  hiisa  on  that- 
question.  He  did  not  walk  up  to  either  of  those  issues  in  addressing: 
this  house.  The  gentleman  has  not  found  fault  as  yet  with  any  law 
passed  or  attempted  to  be  passed  by  that  coalition  which  he  denounces- 
as  infamous.  He  has  not  pointed  to  any  one  appointment,  to  any  one 
office  made  by  the  government  created  by  that  coalition,  in  which  the 
appointee  was  not  a  better  man  for  the  place  he  received  than  the 
man  who  was  reflioved  to  make  room  for  Mm.    Then,  Sir,  I  take  all 
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iltat  for  confessed.  The  coalition  has  been  a  good  coalition  so  far  as  its 
i^ts  go,  its  laws  go,  its  appointments  go ;  and  we  come  back  to  the  orir 
gioal  qaestion,  whether  the  act  of  coalition,  without  regard  to  what  the 
parties  did  after  they  combined,  was  in  itself  infamous  and  corrupt.  If 
it  was,  the  gentleman  stands  justified.  If  it  was  not,  he  maj  b&j  him- 
self  how  he  stands.   I  will      define  a  position  for  him. 

Now,  Sir,  for  a  few  moments, — though  I  am  aware  it  is  a  very  small 
matter,  and  I  dislike  exceedingly,  personal  explanations,  for  they  take 
up  the  time  of  the  nation,  which  ought  to  be  better  employed, — but  still 
for  a  few  moments,  as  I  know  the  house  expects  it  of  me,  let  me  follow 
the  gentleman's  defence  of  his  own  consistency,  and  his  assault  upon  my 
consistency. 

First,  the  gentlemai^  pleaded  the  statute  of  limitation.  That  was  not 
a  plea  to  the  merits,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  as  well  as  I  do.  But  I 
will  admit  that  plea  to  a  certain  extent,  because  I  wish  to  deal  fairly 
with  this  case.  If  there  is  any  harshness  of  language, — any  unneces- 
earily  irritating  form  of  expression  in  the  resolutions  which  the  gentle- 
man approved  in  1835, 1838,  and  1840, — I  will  admit  the  plea  of  the 
statute  of  limitation,  and  let  that  language  be  softened  down, — let  no- 
thing that  is  offensive  in  the  mode  in  which  the  ideas  are  put  forward, 
now  stand.  But  the  ideas  themselves  remain,  and  the  gentleman  tells 
ns,  in  his  printed  speech,  though  I  did  not  hear  it  on  this  floor,  that  he 
glories  now  in  substantially  the  same  sentiments  as  he  then  avowed. 
Why,  then,  does  he  come  forward  and  apologize,  in  a  manner  that  I  do 
not  like  to  witness  in  a  son  of  Massachusetts  ?  Why,  if  be  entertains 
these  opinions,  does  he  not  stand  up  like  a  man  and  say,  there  is  my 
doctrine,— that  is  what  I  believe, —that  is  what  I  shall  act  upon ;  and 
why  does  he  not  act  upon  it  ?  He  should  have  done  this,  because  the 
statute  of  limitation  does  not  apply  to  his  case ;  it  is  only  ex  gratia  — 
that  wc  forget  the  mere  form.  Here  is  a  running  account, — items 
entered  very  lately.  They  take  the  whole  matter  out  of  tile  statute,  es 
every  lawyer  very  well  knows.  I  was  about  to  comment  on  those  late 
entries,  when  the  chairman's  hammer  fell ;  and  I  will  proceed  to  notice 
them  now  very  briefly.  I  was  going  on  to  show  my  colleague's  position, 
the  position  on  which  he  came  into  this  house,  what  he  came  here  for, 
what  he  was  sent  here  to  do,  and  he  knows  it  perfectly  well.  Why, 
then,  does  my  colleague  talk  of  the  statute  of  limitation?  He  was 
elected  in  1850,  and  the  convention  which  nominated  him,  and  which 
was  held  at  Northampton,  on  the  4th  of  October,  passed  the  following 
resolutions  amongst  others : — 

"  Hesolvedj  That  while  we  rejoice  that  the  slave-trade  will  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  disgrace  the  capital  of  the  nation,  we  deeply  regret  that 
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the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  so  eloquently  claimed  by  our  own  representa- 
Uves  for  the  colored  citizen  charged  with  the  crime  of  seeking  his  free- 
dom, should  be  withheld  from  him,  and  that  the  constitutional  clause 
^nder  which  he  is  claimed,  odious  in  itself,  should  be  rendered  still  more 
odious  and  detestable  by  the  mode  of  its  enforcement. 

"  Resolved,  That  while,  as  good  citizens,  we  cannot  council  open  re- 
sistance to  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  act,  we  will  give  every 
possible  legal  aid  and  assistance  to  those  who  may  be  arrested  under  it, 
b  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  their  rights. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  better  to  insure  the  safety  and  the  rights  of  the 
fugitive,  it  is  expedient  tmd  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conventionj 
that  the  legislature  of  this  Commonwealth,  at  its  next  session,  should  pass 
an  act  authorizing  the  executive  to  appoint  one  or  more  commissioners 
in  every  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  appear  for  any  person  arrested 
as  a  furtive  under  this  law,  to  protect  his  rights,  and  aid  him  in  estab- 
Ushing  all  facts  necessary  to  procure  his  discharge,  and  directing  the  pay- 
ment of  all  expenses'incurred  by  any  person  so  arrested,  in  establishing 
liis  rights,  to  be  made  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Those  were  some  of  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  which  nominated 
my  colleague,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  seat  which  he  now  occupies. 
Was  this  without  my  colleague's  concurrence  ?  Or  what  did  he  say  to 
4t  ?  I  have  taken  from  the  Boston  Atlas  a  portion  of  his  reply  to  the 
letter  asking  him  te  stand  as  a  candidate,  and  I  will  read  it  to  the  house. 
The  letter  was  originally  published  in  the  Springfield  Republican,  and 
was  republished  in  the  Boston  Adas,  of  November  7th, — the  Thursday 
before  the  election.  It  is  dated  November  2dj  and  contains  these 
words : — 

"  Deab  Sib, — My  opinions,  in  regard  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  resolves  adopted  by  the  late  whig  convention  for 
ibis  congressional  district.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  more  clear 
than  that  the  right  to  freedom  ought  to  be  guarded  with  a  care  at  least 
m  jealous,  and  as  formal  as  that  which  we  deem  requisite  for  the  legal 
protection  of  property.  No  law  upon  the  subject  ought  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  our  people,  or  to  remain  upon  the  statute-book,  which  withholds 
^  from  the  alleged  fugitive  the  power  to  have  the  question  of  identity  and 
of  freedom  determined  by  a  jury  within  the  county  or  State  where  he 
is  found." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  refers  to  the  question  of  high  tariffs  for  pro- 
tection ;  and  upon  those  two  issues,  and  those  only,  was  my  colleague 
elected  to  the  seat  which  he  now  fills.  He  was  elected,  because  the 
convention  resolved  that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  relating 
to  fugitive  slaves;  was  odious  in  itself,  and  that  this  fugitive  slave  law 
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SMcle  it  more  odieui  tnid  detttiaUo ;  and  because  he,  in  his  reply,  eaid 
that  those  were  his  sentiments,  and  that  such  a  law  ought  not  to  remid;i 
on  the  statute-book.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  of  protection 
excited  quite  as  much  interest  in  his  district,  at  this  election,  as  it  has 
•done  at  some  other  times.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion — my  col- 
league can  set  me  right  if  I  jam  wrong — that  the  issue  which  sent  him 
here,  was  his  declaration,  a  week  before  the  election,  that  the  fugitive 
«lave  law  ought  not  to  remain  upon  the  statute-book.  Can  the  gentleman 
iprove  to  this  house  that  a  hundred  men  in  that  district  would  have  voted 
for  him, — can  he  prove  that  im  men  in  that  district  would  have  voted 
for  him,  if  they  had  believed  he  would  have  declared  here  that  he  was 
•opposed  to  the  repeal  of  a  statute  which,  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomi- 
aaUon,  be  said  ought  not  to  remain  on  the  statute-book  ?  If  he  cau,  let 
him  do  it,  and  give  the  house  their  names.  That  is  a  question  for  the 
gentleman  to  answer. 

I  think  that  the  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitation  hardly  helps  my  cd- 
ieagu«!  here  at  all.  There  is  the  position  in  which  lie  stands.  T  did  not 
pick  him  out  for  the  purpose  of  holding  him  up  to  reproach  in  this 
house,  for  when  I  spoke  before,  I  believed  the  opinions  he  advanced 
were  the  opinions  which  he  honestly  and  sincerely  maintained,  and  I 
gave  him  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  up  and  defend  himself,  honestly  and 
sincerely,  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  courses  I  have  suggested ;  but  he 
Imis  not  chosen  to  embrace  it. 

.  I  recommend  northern  gentlemen,  who  present  the  spectacle  to  the 
/eouctry  of  preaching  one  set  of  notions  at 'home  and  another  here,  to 
look  a  little  to  the  South ;  for  we  may  find  some  good  things  there. 
Southern  gentlemen,  who,  finding  themselves  in  a  small  minority,  main- 
taining unpopular  opinions,  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  bO  far  as  I  have 
noticed,  come  here  and  whine  over  it,  and  apologize  for  their  own  past 
history ;  and  I  hope  that  northern  men  will  stand  up  with  a  little  southern 
spirit-— if  I  must  be  compelled  to  go  so  far  for  the  right  word —and 
say  what  they  believe,  as  their  brethren  of  the  South  do.  I  hope  the 
sad  fate  of  my  neighbor  of  the  Sixth  District  will  be  a  solemn  warning 
to  other  gentleioaen  in  that  quarter,  who  feel  an  inward  working,  prompt- 
ing them  to  lay  their  hands  on  their  mouths,  and  their  mouths  in  the 
dust,  and  cry,  unclean,  when  they  have  been  guilty  of  free  thoughts. 
The  exhibidon  is  not  exhilarating. 

Well,  Sir,  I  no  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  for  me  to  follow  fur- 
ther the  private  history  of  my  learned  brother.  I  pass  from  tLd  subject 
— which  it  is  disagre^ble  to  me  to  have  had  to  notice — to  the  question 
which  has  been  raised  here  in  regard  to  my  own  consistency,  one  which 
I  am  quite  ready  to  meet  here,  or  elsewhere,  whenever  any  man  chooses 
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to  raise  it.  Why,  the  geotleman  has  called  me  a  modest  man.  I  did 
not  grow  more  modest  while  he  was  making  out  for  me  a  character  for 
consistency)  which  I  think  a  great  many  politicians  would  rejoice  to 
have  made  cut  for  them.  The  gentleman  has  shown  me  as  occupying,  - 
a  great  many  years  ago,  identically  the  same  ground,  on  very  many  im- 
portant  questions,  as  I  occupy  now ;  and  he  has  failed  to  show  that 
daring  the  intervening  time  I  have  ever  uttered  one  word  in  any  public 
speech,  or  have  ever  written  a  word  in  any  printed  letter,  or  in  any 
document  intended  to  be  an  expression  of  my  opinions ;  he  has  not  yet 
found,  although  Massachusetts  has  been  dragged  with  a  drag-net  forty- 
two  days  to  iSnd  it,  any  written  word  of  mine  to  convict  me  of  inconsis- 
tency in  public  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  done  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  not  been 
done  in  a  comer.  I  have  spoken  all  over  New  England,  and  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri, 
ttnd  I  challenge  any  man,  who  has  heard  any  public  address  of  mine,  to 
come  forward  and  convict  me  of  inconsistency  upon  any  great  national 
question.  That  is  my  challenge ;  and  I  think  it  is  quite  broad  enough 
to  cover  all  supposable  cases.  But,  Sir,  I  know  perfectly  well  what  I 
am  saying;  and  I  am  quite  willing  that  all  the  other  States  shall  be 
dragged  with  drag>nets,  as  Massachusetts  has  been ;  for  my  colleague 
has  had  zealous  and  industrious  assistants,  fitted  by  nature  to  be  scaven- 
gers, who  have  dragged  every  comer,  to  see  if  they  could  not  hunt  up 
some  stale  slander  which  could  be  used  against  me.  I  am  quite  willing 
the  other  States  should  be  examined  in.  the  same  way,  and  if  I  have 
been  inconsistent  upon  any  one  of  the  great  national  questions,  let  the 
gentleman  show  it.  But,  until  the  gentleman  does  show  some  founda- 
tion for  his  charge^  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  very  much  into 
details  of  rumors  tc  prove  conversations,  or  supposed  publications,  with 
which  I  had  no  more  to  do  than  my  colleague  himself. 

What  right  has  my  colleague  to  say  of  me,  he  "  made  himself,  at  an 
early  period,  distinctly  understood  upon  both  sides  of  that  as  well  as 
many  other  questions  which  have  been  agitated  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years?"  I  pronounce  that  simply  and  plainly  to  be 
untrue.  I  have  not  been  upon  both  sides  of  that  question,  or  any  other 
leading  question  before  the  country.  I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  my  col- 
league of  intentionally  falsifying  the  record.  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
do  any  such  thing.  I  mean  to  charge  him  with  simplicity  and  credulity 
in  allowing  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  others  crafder  than  himself) 
to  broach  the  calumnies  they  dare  not  utter  in  person.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Davis.  ^  Will  my  colleague  allow  me  to  say,  that  one  thing  which 
I  had  in  my  min^  was  that  the  gentleman  dad  sanction,  in  1828,  a  doo* 
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trine  of  Uie  greatest  importance,— -that  of  interference  with  the  e3cteii« 
nkm  of  elaverv.  I  uadersiood,  also,  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  com<- 
mittee  who,  in  1848,  reported  a  resolution,  declaring  that  congress  ought 
jusA  so  tp  interfere.  ' 

Mr.  RiirrouL.  I  will  ask  my  learned  colleague  whether  he  sapposes 
tliat,  because  I  was  in  a  «mv4?ation  composed  of  eight  hundred  men,  I 
am  responsible  for  all  that  is  done  in  that  convention  ?  If  I  am  thus  to 
be  held  responsible,  I  will  never  go  to  conventions  again.  I  am  willing 
to  be  responsible  for  all  the  resolutions  that  I  wnte,  or  all  that  I  sign  as 
president  of  a  oonventios,  and  for  all  the  resolutions  in  relation  to  which 
I  express  my  approbation  by  speaking  or  writing.  But  if  a  man  is  to 
be  responsible  for  several  columns  of  resolutions  written  by  a  lawyer 
who  does  nothing  but  write  resolutions,  and  passed  by  an  assembly  of 
e^hl  hundred  men,  there  is  not  a  man  who  attends  our  conventions  who 
ooold  not  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  by  such  a  rule.  My  colleague 
idlf^es,  that,  in  1828, 1  wrote  some  very  bad  poetry.  I  have  written  a 
|{Ood  deal  of  bad  poetry  in  my  life, — most  of  it  is  burned,  and  the  rest 
OQghi  to  be.  But  if  all  the  bad  poetry  that  I  have  written,  and  twenty 
reams  more  that  I  did  not  write,  were  charged  npon  me  here,  it  should 
not  turn  me  aside  from  the  great  issue  before  me.  It  is  not  a  question 
^whether  a  man  writes  bad  rhymes,  or  how  many  of  them,  or  what  muuc 
3ia  can  make  from  a  hu^.  It  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  great 
-interests  of  the  country,  and  upon  which  I  am  willing  that  my  opinions 
.shall  be  known.  They  are  to  be  found  written  down  in  plain  prose. 
Ton  mast  not  go  to  anonymoas  doggerel  to  find  them.  I  will  begin  with 
1828,  because  the  gentleman  says  that  in  that  year  I  expressed  opinions 
>c^firerent  from  those  I  now  hold.  In  that  year  the  universal  topic  of  dis> 
•cttssion  in  my  section  of  the  country  was  that  of  a  high  protective  tariff. 
Upon  that  issue  I  stood  then  just  where  I  stand  now.  If  my  colleague 
can  find  a  seam  in  my  anno?  which  will  admit  the  point  of  a  dagger,  let 
■him  drive  it  home. 

On  the  day  that  the  news  of  the  passage  of  that  bill  of  abominations, 
■the  tariff  of  1828,  arrived  at  the  place  where  I  resided,  I  wrote  and 
published  in  the  newspapers  aij  orUde  predicting  the  fatal  results  of  that 
law,  — -  predictions  since  verified.  I  showed  that  the  South  was  cruelly 
oppressed,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  submit  quietly.  I  then  gave 
liny  reasons  for  that  opinion,  and  they  are  reasons  from  which  I  have 
'never  departed  from  that  day  to  this.  That  was  my  position  in  1828, 
.and  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  that  position  now. 

In  relation  to  the  great  question  of  intemid  improvements,  I  would 
^y,  ^t  in  1880  I  wrote  articles  in  favor  of  the  Maysville  Boad  Bill 
^eto.  I  am  ready  to  produce  the  original  of  th<^  articles,  and  the  gen- 
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tieman  caa  see  whether  I  hftTe-varied  a  hair'a  breath.  I  have  always 
desied  the  constil^utionol  power  to  make  grants  for  a  general  system  of 
internal  improvemeuts  in  the  States.  I  have  always  admitted  thai  un- 
der the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  we  could  build  piers  and  break- 
waters, and  remove  obstructions  in  harbors  i  and  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  the  same  principles  epplied  to  harbors  upon  the  lakes  and 
to  the  rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  great  rivers,  as  to  similar  con- 
gtracUons  or  improvements  on  the  seaboard.  That  is  the  doctrine  which 
I  asserted  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  I  assert  now,  and  I  challenge 
any  man  to  show  where  or  when  I  have  asserted  any  thing  else.  So  of 
the  bank.  I  sustained  the  veto  in  1882,  and  did  not  waver  in  1834,  or 
afterwards.  So  of  the  sub-treasury.  J  advocated  it  before  the  admin- 
istration adopted  it,  and  stood  by  it  till  it  came  out  triumphant  at  last. 
As  to  those  great  questions  pertmning  to  the  nature  of  our  institutions, 
I  hold  that  ours  is  not  a  governcsent  of  nnilmited  powers,  as  some  would 
treat  it,* — although  they  do  not  distinctly  profess  that  doctrine.  I  hold 
that  this  is  a  government  with  strictly  limited  powers,  specially  granted, 
and  that  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended,  is  from  the  invasion  of  tha 
rights  of  the  States  by  the  federal  power.  That  is  the  doctrine  which  I 
have  always  held  since  I  was  old  enough  to  hold  opinions.  Any  gentle- 
vam  who  knows  any  thing  about  my  history,  knows  that  I  have  never 
held  any  other  opinions.  Why,  then,  did  the  gentleman  say  I  stood 
upon  both  sides  of  many  great  public  questions  ?  The  gentleman  makes 
charges  and  does  not  pretend  to  produce,  or  to  possess  the  evidence  to 
sustain  them.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  does  not  know. 
Those  who  suggest  the  charges  may  know  that  they  have  no  others 
wMch  can  be  better  sustained. 

Thq^  gentleman  does  not  attempt  to  assail  my  position,  or  my  course, 
upon  any  of  the  other  great  quesUons  of  national  importance,  by  saying 
specifically  I  am  on  both  sides  of  it,  — a  charge  rather  difEcult  to  be  made 
out ;  rather  di£^cult  to  be  attempted  to  be  made  out,  because  there  is 
not  evidence  to  be  found,  to  start  upon  the  undertaking. 

The  gentleman  says  that  when  I  was  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  during 
the  last  winter,  an  art  icle  appeared  in  the  Springfield  Begister,  and  he 
insinuates.,  what  he  ought  not  to  insinuate,  that  the  handwriting  of  that 
^icle  resembles  mine.  If  the  gentleman  has  the  article  in.  his  posses- 
ion, I  will  thank  him  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  BAirroiTL.  If  he  has  it  not,  he  must  not  make  the  insinuations  of 
resemblance  of  handwriting ;  becaose  he  had  no  cause  for  supposing 
that  I  wrote  an  article  of  that  kind.  Nothing  ii^  my  history  would  indi- 
cate that  I  was  likely  to  write  such  an  ar^de ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
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gentleman,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  ever  had  anj  suspicion  that  I 
wrote  it.  If  he  suspects  it,  let  him  give  the  grounds  for  the  charge ; 
for  gentlemen  should  not  bring  charges  without  grounds.   I  think  the 
committee  will  perceive  that  I  should  not  have  been  likelj  to  have  writ-  ' 
ten  that  article,  when  I  have  stated  a  few  facts. 

I  was  in  Springfield,  lUinois^in  the  month  of  February,  1851,  upon 
business  of  great  importance  to  those  associated  with  me,  and  to  myself 
individually.  I  was  attending  to  that  business,  and  avoiding  politics  as 
far  as  I  could.  Before  I  left  home,  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  1850, 1 
had  been  unanimously  nominated  for  congress  by  a  very  large  demo- 
cratic convention,  which,  even  in  these  days  of  casuistry,  no  one  has  yet 
denied  was  a  democratic  convention.  It  was  fully  attended  by  delegates 
ftom  the.  several  towns  in  the  district,  and  they  nominated  me  for  con- 
gress unanimously.  They  passed  a  resolution  declaring  their  firm  conr 
viction  that  the  fugitive  slave  law,  just  passed  on  the  20th  of  September, 
was  unconstitutional.  I  was  nominated  on  the  8th  of  October.  The 
election  was  to  come  off  on  the  11th  of  November.  On  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, I  think  it  was,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  of  Beverly,  — 
my  native  town,  in  which  I  now  reside,  and  where  everybody  knows  my 
history  and  opinions.  At  that  meeting,  I  took  up  the  various  leading 
topics  of  the  day,  and,  among  others,  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  I  tben 
declared,  in  the  most  distinct  and  unequivocal  terms,  my  entire  convit.^- 
tion  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  that  law.  I  gave  my  reasons  for  that 
conviction.  That,  I  say,  was  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  the  election 
came  off  on  the  11th. 

My  learned  friend  thinks  some  conversation  about  some  resolutions  in 
Boston  convicts  me  of  taking  an  opposite  stand.  All  I  have  to  say 
about  that  is,  that  when  I  talk  to  those  gentlemen  again,  I  think  it  will 
be  in  writing.  My  position  was  as  well  known  then  as  I  could  make  it. 
I  had  addressed  a  meeting  in  the  town  hall  of  Beverly,  —  a  town  of 
some  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  some  eight  hundred  of  whom  were 
present.  I  generally  try  to  talk  so  as  to  be  understood,  and  I  say  those 
eight  hundred  men  understood  me  to  declare  the  fugitive  slave  law  un- 
constitutional, and  for  the  same  reasons  that  I  to-day  declare  it  uncon- 
stitutionaL  After  that,  does  anybody  suppose  I  went  to  Boston  to  tell 
them  I  was  in  favor  oif  the  fugitive  slave  law  ?  I  think,  if  I  hod  acted 
in  quite  so  extraor^naxy  &  manner,  I  should  have  been  locked  up  in  an 
insane  hospital.  Having  made  that  speech  upon  the  7th  of  November, 
and  the  election  having  been  held  on  the  11th  of  the  same  mouthy  I  went 
to  Boston  every  day  until  about  the  middle  of  December. 

Mr.  Davis.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him,  whether  he 
denies  having  received  those  resolutions  and  looked  over  them?  And 
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does  he  deny  having  had  an  interview  with  the  Union  safety  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Rantoul.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman  with  great  pleasure.  I 
admit  that  I  had  interviews,  not  only  with  members  of  the  Union  safety 
committee,  but  with  a  large  number  of  the  Webster  njen  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  They  were  so  crazy,  just  at  that  time,  that  they  might  weli 
misunderstand  any  one  they  met  with.  They  really  imagined  that  they 
had  saved  the  Union.  I  only  say,  that  the  world  may  see  from  the  po- 
sition which  I  took  every  pains  to  make  public,  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
palm  myself  off  upon  Mr.  Webster's  friends  as  a  supporter  of  the  com- 
promises. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  merely  wished  to  ask  whether  it  is  true  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  took  those  resolves  home  with  him  and  returned  them  ? 

Mr.  Rantoul.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman.  The  resolves  were 
brought  into  my  office  in  the  afternoon,  before  I  left  Boston  for  Beverly. 
When  I  came  back  I  found  them  upon  my  office  table.  These  gentlemen 
may  have  supposed  that  I .  spent  the  whole  night  studying  the  resolu- 
tions. Such  is  not  the  fact.  That  I  have  expressed  myself,  in  the  very 
highest  terms,  in  praise  of  the  intellect  of  Daniel  Webster,  is  perfectly 
true,  and  I  will  furnish  it  to  the  gentleman  in  print,  if  he  wants  to  sea 
it.  That  I  have  expressed  regard  for  the  Union,  is  true ;  and  I  will  ex- 
press it  again  if  I  have  occasion.  That  I  have  said  I  will  stand  by  the 
Constitution,  is  true ;  and  I  say  so  now.  A  man  could  hardly  say,  at 
that  time,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  a  man  of  great  intellect,  that  he  wa^ 
in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  that  he  would  stand  by  the  Constitution, 
without  being  considered  a  Webster  man,  and  in  favor  of  his  election  to 
the  presidency.  That  was  the  inference  drawn  at  once;  an  inference 
which  I  did  not  intend  to  be  drawn  in  my  case,  as  the  gentleman  may 
see  from  my  taking  care  to  pronounce  publicly  just  the  opposite  doctrine 
from  time  to  time,  at  very  short  intervals.  My  position  is  not  an  am- 
biguous one.  But  here  were  gentlemen  looking  for  support  for  Mr.  ' 
Webster,  and  every  man  who  did  not  want  the  Union  dissolved,  was  set 
down  as  almost  certain  for  Mr..  Webster.  I  do  not  want  the.  Union  dis- 
solved; but  I  shall  not  help  make  Mr.  Webster  president,  because  I 
think  the  Union  can  be  saved  without  that  expedient  If  I  thought 
there  was  no  other  way  of  saving  it,  I  might  go  for  him.  But  the  Union 
was  saved  on  the  7th  day  of  March,  1850,  as  every  gentleman  knows 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  it  has  been  saved  every  three  weeks  since,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  other  gentlemen  anxious  to  save  it  as  often  as  possible, 
for  the  credit  of  the  thing. 

I?ow,  Sir,  I  went  to  Illinois  immediately  after  this,  and  while  there, 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Springfield  (Illinois)  Register.   I  have  here 
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ft  letter,  wlucli  states  the  views  taken  of  tbat  article  hy  the  editor  of 
that  paper,  some  months  after  he  published  it.  I  do  not  know  th&i  it  is 
tvorth  wjiile  to  read  it  throogh,  bat  my  colleague  (Mr.  Davis)  or  any 
o.ther  gentleman  who  desires,  can  examine  it.  It  is  a  letter  which  says 
that  the  editor  "had  no  positive  knowledge  of  your  (my)  opinions  on 
the  compromise  measures,  and,  at  the  time,  supposed  he  was  doing  you 
(me)  an  act  of  Triendship."  The  writer  says  farther:  "I  never  heard 
you  express  your  views  of  them,  (the  compromises,)  notwithstanding 
they  were  several  times  introduced  (at  Springfield)  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  you  out."  - 

That  is  the  explanation  of  the  whole  matter.  Here  was  a  gentleman 
who  imagined  that  the  suspicion  of  opposition  to  the  compromise  might 
do  me  an  injury,  and  being  desirous  of  doing  me  a  favor,  published  an 
article,  which  I  never  saw  until  many  days  after  it  was  published.  Just 
as  I  was  about  leaving  Springfield,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I  im- 
mediately sfdd  it  was  wrong, — that  I  had  not  authorized  it  to  be  pub- 
lished,  and  that  I  regretted  that  it  was.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  allude  to 
another  drcumstance.  The  only  article  published  by  me  while  I  was  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  is  a  letter,  to  which  my  name  is  signed.  I  pub- 
lished nothing  anonymously.  I  deny  not  only  that  production,  bat 
everything  else  that  may  be  attributed  to  me  there.  I  wrote,  signed, 
and  published  a  letter  under  my  own  signature.  That  letter,  which 
was  addressed  to  Hon.  U.  F.  Linder,  a  member  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gate, or  assembly,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  went  into  a  calculation  of  the 
csost  of  certain  railroads,  concluding  by  summing  up  what  I  supposed 
to  be  the  advantages  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  from  the  construction  of 
the  nulroads  then  in  contemplation ;  I  then  added  "  that  the  advantages 
of  works  like  these  are  not  confined  to  the  State  in  which  they  are 
located.  They  are  common  to  the  country.  A  railroad  connecting  the 
basin  of  the  great  lakes  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  running  from  Chicago 
to  Mobile,  will  do  more  to  connect  the  Union  in  enduring  bands,  than  all 
the  windy  declamations  of  all  the  demagogues  that  have  spouted  in  leg- 
islative balls  for  the  last  eighteen  months." 

Now,  I  would  ask  any  man  of  any  sens^  who  will  take  that  letter  and 
read  it,  if  he  thinks  that  the  man  who  wrote  it,  and  signed  his  name  to 
it,  and  published  it,  was  trying  to  pass  himself  off  there  as  a  very  high 
toned  compromise  man  ?  If  there  is  a  man  who  can  believe  that,  I  will 
not  argue  with  him,  for  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument.  Tbat  is 
the  position  I  stood  upon.  I  did  not  argue  the  compromise  matters,  and 
even  the  latter  sentence,  probably,  if  I  had  reflected  upon  it,  I  should 
have  thought  it  in  bad  taste,  and  crossed  it  out.  I  did  not  go  to  Illinois 
to  talk  about  the  compromises.   It  so  happened  that  I  wrote  the  last 
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seDteDces  in  a  hurry,  and  signed  my  name  to  it ;  very  fortunately  for 
me,  as  it  turns  out,  for  it  shows  where  I  stood  then,  when  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  I  was  writing  a  letter  for  such  a  purpose  as  it  now 
answers. 

Mr.  Davis,  (interrupting).  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me,.  I  desire 
to  ask  him  another  question.  He  stated,  that  on  no  question  can  any 
printed  remarks  be  found,  showing  that  he  ever  stated  any  thing  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  o£  the  letter  of  1838.  I  ask  him,  whether,  in 
the  election  of  1848,  he  did  not  make  speeches  upon  the  stump,  in  which 
he  supported  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  ? 

Mr.  Bantoul.  I  answer  the  gentleman  distinctly,  that  I  did  not. 
Now,  if  the  gentleman  can  prove  to  the  contrary  he  can  have  amwle 
time,  and  I  will  aid  him  in  searching  for  materials.  I  supported  G  i^ral 
Cass,  and  did  it  in  good  faith,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
did  all  I  could  to  bring  about  his  election.  On  most  occasiop"  I  made 
no  allusions  to  his  Nicholson  letter;  but  when  I  did  allude  to  it,  upon 
very  few  occasions,  I  briefly  expressed  my  dissent  from  his  conclusions; 
that  is  all.  I  did  not  make  it  prominent;  and  when  I  thought  itvyas 
absolutely  necessary  to  touch  upon  it,  I  took  care  that  my  hearers  should 
know  where  I  stood. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  going  through  this  long  catalogue  of  small  matters, 
because  it  is  not  worth  the  time.  The  game  is  not  worth  the  powder. 
If  my  reputation  will  not  take  care  of  itself,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  being  taken  care  of.  I  will  risk  it ;  and  I  will  leave  unanswered  all 
the  other  matters  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded  to,  simply  saying, 
that  if  any  statement  would  warrant  the  fair  and  honest  inference  that 
I  have  been  inconsistent  upon  any  of  the  questions  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  alluded,  then  that  statement  is  false;  that  is  all.  .  I  am  not 
going  into  particulars,  because  there  is  beyond  all  these  a  great  question, 
a  question  vastly  more  important  to  the  country,  and  to  the  world,  than 
the  consistency  of  my  colleague  from  the  Sixth  District  or  myself.  We 
are  but  insects  which  move  about  upon  the  surface  of  this  globe.  But 
there  are  great  interests,  concerning  all  humanity  for  all  future  ages,  that 
are  agitating  this  nineteenth  century,  and  which  we,  as  members  of  this  ^ 
congress,  are  bound  to  meet.  It  is  not  for  the  North,  it  is  not  for  the  South, 
it  is  not  for  any  section  of  this  country  to  rise  up,  and  talk  loud  and  angrily 
by  way  of  quieting  agitation.  Agitating  speeches  do  not  mend  the  matter. 
No  section,  no  great  interest,  by  thrusting  its  head  into  the  sand  like  an 
ostrich,  diminishes  the  danger  which  it  declines  to  look  in  the  face.  Here 
are  certain  great  interesting  questions  which  must  have  an  issue  some- 
how. How,  as  yet,  God  only  knows ;  but  it  is  for  us,  as  men,  to  look 
them  in  the  face,  and  to  determine  what  are  the  principles  upon  which 
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thoy  are  to  be  settled, — not  to  try  to  make  each  other  angry.  I  do  not 
respect  that  man  who  tries  to  make  me  angry  when  he  should  argue, 
because  it  puts  an  end  to  all  fair  argument,  all  prospect  of  our  coining 
to  an  understanding  to  the  end  of  time.  But  let  us,  with  a  common 
desire  to  see  how  these  questions  may  be  met,  mutually  tolerate  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  allow?  every  man  to  speak  out  frankly  what  he 
believes,  and  then  respect  him  the  more,  the  more  frankly  he  expresse 
bis  opinions.  That. is  my  feeling;  and  I  hope  it  wUl  be  met  with  the 
Bame  feeling  on  the  part  of  others. 

Bat,  Sir,  before  I  touch  upon  this,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about 
this  coalition  in  Massachusetts,  because  the  gentleman  originally  flung 
bis  gauntlet  down  upon  that  matter.    He  says  it  was  a  corrupt  coalition. 
Now,  Sir,  in  Massachusetts  there  were,  and  have  been  for  many  years, 
three  parties.    The  law  and  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
required  a  majority  to  elect  to  any  oflice.   No  one  of  the  three  parties 
was  strong  enough  to  establish  a  government.  One  of  two  things  was  to  be 
done,  then.    And  I  ask  this  house,  and  every  man  in  it,  which  we  should 
choose  ?   Either  there  could  be  no  government  for  Massachusetts,  or  else 
there  must  be  a  combination  of  two  parties.  Which  ought  we,  as  patriots, 
to  have  done  ?  Have  no  government  ?  No.  If  we  were  to  have  a  govern- 
ment, a  combination  was  to  have  been  made  someyrhere.  Three  coalitions 
were  possible ;  whigs  and  free  soilers,  whigs  and  democrats,  democrats  and 
free  soilers.  There  can  be  no  other.  Which  does  the  gentleman  prefer? 
That  is  quite  plain.   The  house  may  see  where  the  shoe  pinches.  The 
gentleman  and  his  patriotic  friends,  whose  souls  sicken  at  thought  of  the 
new  coalition,  bad  made  a  combination  bet^veen  whigs  and  abolitionists, 
and  had  controlled  the  State  by  that  means.   I  understand  whig  ethics, 
and  the  ruling  principle  is,  what  puts  m  in  is  right,  what  puts  m  out  is 
wrong.    Now  these  very  same  gentlemen  who  formed  a  coalition,  and 
carried  it  out  for  eighteen  years,  all  at  once  saw  themselves  ejected  from 
power.   Oh,  it  is  horrible,  it  is  corrupt,  it  is  infamous !    They  blush  for 
their  own  State  wljen  ihej  find  other  men  doing  for  good  and  patriotic 
reasons,  that  which  they  have  done  for  no  reason  at  all,  except  to  share 
the  spoils  of  office,  and  to  carry  out  a  system  of  class  legislation,  out  of 
which  they  filled  the  pockets  of  the  naanagers  of  this  machineiy.  That 
has  been  done  for  j^ja?*?,  uutil  at  last  the  people  of  Massachusetts  could 
stand  it  no  longer.   They  determined  they  would  not  be  ruled  in  that 
TTianner  any  longer.   They  rejected  all  these  gentlemen ;  and  when  the 
whig  parly  was  suddenly  choked  ofiP  from  the  great  meat  platter  which 
the  gentleman  saw  in  apocalyptic  vision,  it  set  up  a  howl  that  might  be 
beard  through  Tarlarus.   A-i  ihat  I  do  not  wonder.   What  I  wonder  at 
is,  that  there  are  democrats  in  other  parts  of  the  country  green  enough 
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io  send  back  an  echo  to  that  howl;  who  sympathize  with  whigs  who 
have  been  in  office  for  the  best  part  of  half  a  century,  and  think  it  infa- 
mous to  turn  them  out.  This  is  what  I  wonder  at,  and  I  have  not 
ceased  to  wonder  to  this  day.  Why,  Sir,  a  combination  was  necessary. 
No  man  will  deny  that.  The  only  question  was  what  combination 
should  be  made.  Only  three  combinations  are  possible ;  the  whigs  and 
&ee  soilers,  the  democrats  and  free  soilers,  and  the  whigs  and  democrats. 
No  system  of  mathematics  can  make  more  than  these  three.  The  whigs 
and  free  soilers  had  been  united  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  The 
^higs  had  all  that  time  been  professing  to  believe  various  matters  which 
they  did  not  believe,  or  else  their  acts  belied  their  belief,  one  or  the 
other.  They  have  been,  under  false  pretences,  obtaining  goods  which 
did  not  belong  to  them,  for  eighteen  years.  The  free  soil  party  became 
sick  of  frauds  of  that  sort,  and  upon  so  large  a  scale.  They  could  stand 
It' no  longer.  They  determined  that  they  would  no  longer  coalesce  with 
the  whigs  upon  any  pretence  whatever.  Should  the  whigs  and  the  dem- 
ocrats have  coalesced  ?  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  see  the  effect 
31  whig  and  democratic  coalescence.  With  a  little  more  of  it,  you  will 
have  a  whig  majority  in  the  senate.  I  find  gentlemen  rising  up  here,  ^ 
gentlemen  from  southern  States  coming  here,  and  publicly  announcing 
that  they  came  determined  to  vote  with  either  party  that  will  go  furthest 
in  a  certain  du%ction, ' —  gentlemen  whom  I  supposed  to  be  whigs,  and 
(0  hold  whig  principles,  but  who  have  no  objection  to  turn  democrats  ail 
at' once,  as  a  black  lobster  turns  red  by  boiling;  that  is,  the  whigs,  will 
sum  sound,  consistent  democrats,  if  the  democratic  party  will  eat  more 
southern  dirt  than  the  whig  party  will.  That  is  the  proposition,  and  it 
is  made  unblushingly  here ;  and  the  people  who  make  it  come  here  and 
*sk  the  two  great  parties  to  put  up  their  principles  for  sale,  to  be 
imocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  And  they  have  the  impudence  to 
ialk  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  about  an  unprincipled  coalition. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  want  of  principle  shown  in  our  coalition^ 
■ibown  by  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  come  here  and  say  they  are  wil- 
ling to  join  either  party,— either  party,  provided  it  is  a  party  of  pro- 
found and  thorough  sectioncUisnif-^  ignor'mg  all  inhabited  regions  north 

Mason  and  Dixon's  line }  provided  it  is  a  party  not  having  a  national 
idea  in  the  head  of  any  man  belonging  to  it;  provided  it  is  a  party  that 
'relieves  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  created  to  perpetuate  ' 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  slavery  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  and 
for  no  other  purpose ;  provided  it  is  a  party  of  one  idea,  —  they  do  not 
whether  it  is  democratic  or  whig,  they  will  go  for  it.  That  is  the 
Idiid  of  doctrine  advanced  upon  this  fioor.  And  then  the  men  who 
advance  it  turn  around  and  berate  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  and  call 
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tiie  creation  of  a  government  an  infamous  coalition.  Of  that  I  do  not 
complain  so  much  as  that  a  native  son  of  Massachusetts  should  indorse 
all  these  miserable  slanders.  It  is  of  that  I  complain.  The  coalition,  I 
say,  in  Massachusetts  must  needs  be  of  whigs  and  free  soilers,  vrhigs 
and  democrats,  or  democrats  and  free  soilers.  Now  I,  as  a  demccrat, 
had  no  idea  of  coalescing  with  the  whigs.  I  had  fought  them  all  my  life 
long.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cabell)  does  not  see  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  parties.  I  have  seen  a  distinction, — a  broad, 
gulf, — a  gulf  like  that  between  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  I  could  not  leap 
over  it  in  a  single  bound.  I  supposed  that  there  was  a  principle  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this.  If  I  have  been  mistaken,  it  is  a  mistake  of  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  relieved.  I  wish  to  be  suffered  still  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  little  principle  in  the  world,  instead  of  thinking  that  all  parties 
are  aggregations  of  rogues.  I  think  there  was  a  principle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  division  between  democrats  and  whigs ;  and  I  could  not,  as  a 
democrat,  coalesce  with  the  whigs.  You  then  ask,  How  did  the  demo- 
crats  coalesce  with  the  free  soilers  ?  Was  not  there  a  broad  distinction 
between  them  ?  I  will  show  gentlemen  how  broad,  for  it  is  best  thai 
these  things  should  be  understood.  You  will  have  to  understand  them 
by  and  by ;  and  what  is  the  benefit  of  talking  nonsense  in  hours  together, 
when  we  can  get  at  the  plain  facts,  if  we  choose  to  do  so ;  and  when, 
having  got  at  the  plain  facts,  we  can  judge  better  how  to  conduct  our- 
selves than  by  the  impositions  palmed  off  here  day  after  day  in  order  to 
inSuence  the  country.  I  will  show  gentlemen  how  far  the  democratic 
party  and  the  free  soil  party  were  from  each  other  at  the  time  the  coali- 
tion was  formed.  The  gentleman  knows  very  well,  although  the  house 
xnay  not,  that  the  coalition  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1849,  and 
not,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  fall  of  1850.  It  was  formed  in  the  fall  of 
1849,  and  attempted  to  take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  whigs, 
but  did  not  succeed.  It  came  very  near  success,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
In  1850,  they  nmde  a  second  trial,  and  succeeded.  In  1851,  they  made 
a  tMrd  trial,  and  succeeded  again.  Three  times  has  this  coalition  been 
in  operation ;  the  first  time  a  failure,  and  the  last  two  times  successfuL 

*  Now,  before  the  coalition  was  made,  of  course  those  democrats  who  came 
the  nearest  to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  free  soilers  had  no  difficulty, 
and  felt  no  repugnance.   The  repugnance  must  have  been  on  the  part 

*  of  those  who  were  furthest  from  the  free  soilers,  and  I  propose  to  show 
where  they  stood.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  resolutions  reported  by  the 
Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Hallett,  September  19, 1849,  the  week  the  coalition 
was  formed ;  and  gentlemen  will  see  how  far  Mr.  Hallett  and  those  who 
tbought  with  him  had  to  go  .  before  they  could  act  without  repugnance 
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^itb  the  free  soil  party.  The  following  is  one  of  the  resolutions  reported 
by  Mr.  Hallett :  — 

^'Btsolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  slavery  in  any  form  and  color, 
and  in  favor  of  freedom  and  free  soil,  wherever  man  lives  throughout 
fiod's  heritage." 

That  is  .one  of  the  resolutions ;  here  is  another :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  free 
territories,  and  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of  all  constitutional  and  necessary 
means  to  restrict  it  to  the  limits  within  which  it  does  or  may  exist  by  the 
local  laws  of  the  Slate."* 

Now,  gentlemen  will  ask  me,  what  is  the  vote  upon  these  resolutions 
of  Mr.  Hallett?  It  was  a  very  full  democratic  convention,  and  the  vote 
in  favor  of  these  resolutions  was  a  unanimous  one,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1849.  Gentlemen  who  write  one  kind  of  resolutions  for  the 
jQewspapers,  unanimously  adopted,  circulating  them  throughout  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  printed  form,  for  efiect,  and  who  will  write 
another  kind  of  doctrine  in  private  letters  to  members  upon  this  floor, 
joaust  submit  to  have  their  two  systems  compared.  I  say  here  what  I 
h^ve  said  in  Massachusetts.  Print  them  in  parallel  columns,  and  you  will 
.find  no  difference.  If  the  gentlemen  wish  to  make  the  North  all  hypo- 
crites ;  if  they  wish  every  man  at  the  North  who  entertains  sentiments 


*  The  following  resolves — and  they  are  all  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  that  were 
reported  by  Mr.  Hallett— were  adopted  by  the  democratic  convention,  holden  at 
Springfield,  September  19,  1849  : — 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  slavery  in  every  form  and  color,  and  in  favor 
of  freedom  and  free  soil  wherever  man  lives  throughout  God's  heritage. 

2.  Resolved,  That  by  common  law  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  (in  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  16  Peters,)  "  the 
state  of  slavery  is  a  mere  municipal  regulation,  founded  upon  and  limited  to  the  verge 
of  the  territorial  law,"  that  is,  the  limits  of  the  State  creating  it. 

3.  Resolved,  Therefore,  that  as  slavery  does  exist  by  any  municipal  law  in  die  new 
territories,  and  congress  has  no  power  to  institute  it,  the  local  laws  of  any  State 
authorizing  slavery  can  never  be  transported  there,  nor  can  slavery  exist  there  but  by 
a  local  law  of  the  territories  sanctioned  by  congress,  or  the  legislative  act  of  a  State 
in  its  sovereign  capacity. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  free  territories,  and 
in  favor  of  the  exercise  of  all  constitutional  and  necessary  nteans  to  restrict  it  to  the 
limits  within  which  it  does  or  may  exist  by  the  local  laws  of  the  States ;  but 

. .  6.  Resolved,  That  these  sentiments  are  so  universal  at  the  North  as  to  belong  to  no 
party,  being  held  in  common  by  all  men  north  of  a  sectional  line,  while  they  are  re- 
jpudiated  by  most  men  south  of  that  line ;  and  tlierefore  they  cannot  be  made  a 
aational  party  test. 

Mr.  Rantoul  quoted  the  Jirst  and  fourth  resolutions.  Now,  what  is  tlie  purport  of 
«ach  of  the  others?' 
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that  are  not  peifectlj  palatable  in  high  southern  latitudes  should  falsify 
his  own  record  and  pretend  to  love  that  which  in  his  heart  he  abhors; 
if  gentlemen  desire  that ;  whj,  there  is  a  way  to  make  some  men  do 
that,  bat  there  is  no  way  to  make  ail  men  do  so.  The  thing  h  impossible. 
I  think  too  well  not  only  of  the  people,  of  the  freemen,  of  Massachusetts, 
but  I  think,  thank  God,  I  an;  able  to  say,  too  well  of  the  freemen  of  the 
United  States,  I  think  too  well  of  human  nature  all  over  the  world,  to 
believe  that  a  univeraal  system  of  hypocrisy  upon  the  st^bject  of  slavery, 
«r  any  other  subject,  is  possible  now,  or  will  be  at  any  future  day.  Yon 

may  succeed  in  making  • 

Mr.  Cabell.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  single 
«|ue8tion  ? 

Mr.  Rantoul.   I  have  not  time.  The  gentleman  can  speak  after  me 
an  hoar. 

Mr.  Casell.  I  only  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if  the  person  of 
<whom  he  is  speaking  is  the  same  one  who  is  chairman  of  the  democratic 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Rantoul.   It  is  the  same  man,— what  is  called  at  tlie  North,  a 
liuttker  democrat.   Now,  Sir,  I  was  saying,  and  I  cannot  go  over  the 
matter  thai  I  had  intended  to  pass  over,  that  this  issne  of  slavery  is  a 
great  national  issue,  to  be  met  with  national,  constitntional  principles. 
We  have  got  to  see  what  is  to  be  done  with  it.   I  say  it  is  tire  ;  I  say 
that  it  is  not  one  third  of  the  Union  that  is  to  settle  this  subject,  if  the 
United  States  government  take  it  up.   It  will  be  settled  by  t^o  thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  by  one  third.   Tea,  Sir ; 
gentlemen  should  remember  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  a 
greater  white  population  than  any  State  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  and  yet  Massachusetts  is  a  small  State  at  the  North.   Are  these 
States  that  contain  one  third  part  of  the  white  population,  to  say  that 
the  general  government  shall  take  hold  of  this  subject?  That  is  the  first 
proposition.   Second :  When  they  take  hold  of  it,  are  they  to  do  what 
tiiey  demand, —  they  being  one  third  of  the  people,  and  we,  the  other 
two  thirds,  shall  humbly    bmit  to  it  to  the  end  of  our  Jays.   They  will 
make  that  demand,  but  it  wiil  not  be  granted ;  that  is  all.   Is  it  wise  to 
make  it  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  look  about.a  little,  and  see  what  you  can 
do,  before  you  embark  in  an  enterprise  of  that  kind  ?  I  see  but  three 
issues  to  this  great  question  of  slavery.  I  will  propound  them  in  a  few 
words,  for  I  see  my  time  is  very  short.  There  are  three  issues  I  say. 
It  may  resnlt  in  civil  war  and  anarchy.  I  say  that  is  possible ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  a  mere  possibility.   But  it  is  a  possibility  that  prudent 
men  ought  to  look  at,  .because  bad  management  may  drive  the  chariot 
0^  the  precipice,  when,  with  the  slightest  degree  of  prudence  and  skill, 
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the  course  would  be  perfectly  safe.   It  may  result  in  civil  war,  if  badly 
managed  indeed,  without  any  sort  cf  prudence.  Then,  what  are  the  two 
other  issues  in  which  it  may  result  ?    Why,  there  is  a  federal,  and  there 
Is  a  democratic  issue.    Slavery  will  not  last  forever,  for  the  seeds  of  its 
death  are  within  itself.    Now,  almost  the  whole  civilized  world  have  got 
<>id  of  it;  and  that  portion  of  the  civilized  world  of  which  I  speak,— for 
I  say  nothing  of  the  barbarians,  -—  which  still  retains  this  institution,  re- 
tains a  temporary  institution,  and  it  must  look  about  to  see  how,  with 
ihe  least  inconvenience  and  suffering  to  itself,  that  temporary  institution 
Is  to  come  to  an  end.   That  is  the  great  question  fur  southern  men ;  and 
if  it  is  to  be  pressed  upon  this  government, —-and  I  think  it  ought  not  to 
46, —  then  it  is  the  great  question  for  northern  men.   And  I  say  there 
ore  two  issues,  —  a  federal  issue  and  a  democratic  issue  I   What  is  the 
federal  issue  ?   That  the  federal  government  be  forced  day  after  day  to 
take  more  and  more  interest  in  this  subject  of  slavery,  and  to  interfere 
more  and  more  with  it,  by  at  one  time  making  a  fugitive  slave  law,  to 
compel  all  of  my  constituents  to  be  the  catchers  of  runaway  negroes, 
x?hich  is  repugnant  to  my  people.   They  do  not  like  it.    Or,  by  an 
arrangement  which  they  say  is  constitutional,  and  to  give  the  great  capi- 
talists of  the  North  an  opportunity  to  raise  an  amount  sufficient  for  the 
exigency,  either  by  taking  the  national  lands,  or  making  a  great  national 
loan,  to  build  up  a  great  national  debt,  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
^hich  they  would  delight  to  do,  to  buy  up  the  negroes  of  the  South. 
That  is  the  federal  issue.  Towards  it  you  are  tending  now.  By  and  by, 
gentlemen  will  see  this  tendency  more  strongly  developing  itself.  It  is  of 
iio  avail  for  gentlemen  to  try  to  shut  their  eyes  to  it.   When  the  federal 
party  see  that  slavery  must  come  to  an  end,  they  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  general  government  to  buy  it  up.    Against  that  I  protest 
^forehand.   When  that  is  done,  it  makqa  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
whole  nature  of  the  government   It  builds  up  a  debt  as  great  as  that  of 
England.   It  gives  the  president  a  power  which  makes  the  republican 
empire,  even  though  your  forms  remain  unchanged,  as  France  has  been 
transformed  into  an  empire^  from  the  great  patronage  existing  in  the 
hmis  of  one  magistrate.  But  what  is  the  other  issue?  The  democratic 
issue  is,  that  you  take  your  stand  sternly  upon  the  Constitution,  and  say 
that  the  Cktnstitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  allow, — does  not 
justify  the  federal  government  in  touching  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
tiie  States.    Slavery^  and  the  extradition  of  glares,  must  be  left  to  the 
Btates.  That  is  the  doctrine  I  maintain  at  home.  It  is  the  only  doctrine 
upon  which  this  question  can  be  settled,  without  one  or  the  other  of  two 
results, — either  civil  war,  or  else  the  building  up  of  a  debt  which  would 
crush  the  freedom'of  tbe  United  States  forever.  I  say,  then,  stand  upon 
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StatQ  Hffhts,  SMid  Bay,  stfiralj  anti  itnflloriWy,  that  the  general  govenimcnfc 
(Shall  not  meddle  with  tho  itistltutson  of  fllavcry  in  thtj  States ;  and  I  ask 
gentlemen  to  look,  to  aeo  if  they  have  not  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  mia> 
construing  a  clause  of  the  Constitation  with  regard  to  fugitives  from 
lahor.  That  clause  no  more  allows  the  United  States  government  to 
enact  a  law  for  tho  rendition  of  runaway  slaves,  to  employ  its  officers 
for  the  renditioa  of  slaves,  than  it  would  allow  this  congress  to  enact 
a  law  to  send  its  officers  into  tho  port  of  Charleston  to  rescue  free  men 
of  color  seised  there,  and  sold  as  slaves,  because  they  cannot  pay 
their  jail  fees.  I  ask  gentlemen  if  they  would  think  that  was  con- 
stitutional ?  X  can  make  out  as  strong  a  case  of  constitutionality  for 
that,  as  any  gentleman  has  yet  done  for  the  other.  The  principles 
you  adopt  in  the  one  case  must  <»>ver  the  other.  I  say,  then,  if  you  have 
already  infringed  opon  the  Constitution,  —  if  you  have  already  violated 
if, — hereafter  cease  to  do  so.  You  have  already  entered  the  point  of  tho 
wedge.  Do  not  drive  it  home,  by  a  continual  urging  upon  congress  this 
question  of  shivery.  What  have  wo  heard  all  of  this  session  ?  "  Quiet 
sgitation;''  and  quieting  agitation  ia  the  noisiest  business  we  have, — 
the  very  noisiest ;  and  also  the  most  irritating.  Sir,  agitation  is  not  to 
be  quieted  by  hard  words.  Hard  words  will  have  very  little  success  on 
either  side.  This  question  of  shivery  can  be  quieted  only  in  two  ways. 
One  way  will  be  for  the  South  to  let  it  alone ;  and  then  if  everybody  at 
the  North  would  let  it  alone,  which  no  man  can  promise,  it  would  be 
qaieted.  The  other  would  be  to  talk  about  it  like  reasonable  men. 
Take  it  up  as  yon  take  np  any  other  great  national  interest,  and  try  to 
get  at  tho  merits  of  it.  When  yon  do  that,  it  will  be  then  as  quietly 
approached  and  treated  as  any  other  subject ;  and  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence  on  your  honest  endeavors,  a  way  will  be  found  to  pass 
through  that  transition  of  sodal  system,  through  which  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  passed  withm  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 


THE  BALTIMORE  CONVENTIOIT. 

The  national  Democratic  Convention  of  delegates  from  the 
people,  assembled  at  Baltimore,  June  1, 1852,  for  the  nomina- 
lion  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  To 
"this  convention  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  was,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
•vember,  1851,  unanimously  chosen  delegate  on  the  first  ballot^ 
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In  a  convention  of  the  regalarly  constituted  organs  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  democracy  of  the  different  towns  of  District 
Number  Two,  and  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  usage  of  the 
democratic  party  in  that  district.  His  seat  was  contested  by 
N.  J.  Lord,  chosen  by  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons,  at  an 
informal  meeting,  without  the  shadow  of  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered democratic,  either  in  ita  call,  the  character  of  the  few  in- 
dividuals composing  it,  or  of  the  candidate  selected, — the  lat- 
ter person  having  ran  for  congress  in  opposition  to  the  regularly 
nominated  candidate,  Mr,  Eantonl,  April  7, 1851,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result.   For  JL  Rantoul,  Jr.,  3,152 ;  N.  J.  Lord,  48. 

Notwithstanding  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  numerous  and 
highly  respectable  convention  at  South  Danvera,  of  the  duly 
appointed  organs  of  the  democratic  party  of  District  Number 
Two,  by  whom  Mr.  Rantoul  was  unanimously  chosen,  on  the 
first  ballot,  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Democratic  Convention, 
and  notwithstanding  the  report  of  a  committee  chosen  by  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  in  that  convention  to  examine  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  reported  in  his  favor,  yet,  the  committee  on 
credentials,  in  the  general  convention,  reported  against  his  tak- 
ing the  seat  to  which  he  had  been  regularly  chosen  in  that  body ; 
and  this  report,  fraught  with  atrocious  injustice,  was  sustained 
by  a  vote  of  194  to  83.   It  was  forced  through  the  convention 
in  face  of  the  clearest  facts  in  Mr.  Rantoul's  favor,  in  direct 
outrage  of  the  just  and  decided  sentiments  of  five  thousand 
democrats  of  hb  district,  and  of  forty-five  thousand  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  who  will  not  soon  forget  the  misrepresenta- 
iions  and  the  malignant  cooperation  of  certain  individuals  from 
ihe  North  against  him.   Their  subserviency  to  the  slave  power, 
and  th  ir  subsequent  history,  may  prove  that  "thrift"  may 
follow  fawning,"  but  never,  that  their  crime  against  liberty 
SLwd  \mtm  is  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  the  democrats  of 
the  free  States.   The  time  will  come,  and  is  near,  wh^n  their 
7ery  names,  if  not  buried  in  deep  and  damning  oblivion,  will 
be  a  hissing  and  a  scorn  to  the  iree  millions  of  the  North,  while 
that  of  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  shaU  be  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
democracy  and  their  pride  for  generations  to  come. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  appeals  to  southern  sectional 
prejudice  have  «uch  power  in  a  convention,  called  to  nominate, 
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fo7  the  highest  offices,  the  candidates  of  the  democratic  party  ? 
The  answer  is  plain.  The  suffrages  of  the  free  States  being 
divided,  the  solid  phalanx  of  the  slave  interest  holds  the  balance 
of  power.  The  base  truckling  of  the  whigs  to  that  interest, 
would,  it  was  imagined,  unless  met  by  an  equally  base  sab< 
serviency  on  the  part  of  the  democrats,  result  in  the  success  of 
the  whig  candidate.  What  a  spectacle  was  presented  at  Balti- 
more !  Two  great  conventions  of  delegates  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  kneeling,  begging  the  vote  of  a  part  of  the 
other  third  for  their  respective  candidates,— slavery  holding  the^ 
balance  of  power !  But  this  state  of  things  has,  probably, 
been  witnessed  for  the  last  time.  The  day  is  near  when  one 
sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  Constitution,  and  for  the  princi- 
pies  of  its  glorious  founders,  will  bind  together  a  vast  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Union  in  the  holy  and  indestructible  love 
of  liberty. 

The  treatment  which  Mr.  Rantoul  and  the  five  thousand 
democrats  of  District  Number  Two,  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  was  regarded  with  astonishment  and 
indignation  throughout  the  country, — indignation  mingled  with 
grief  to  which  his  death,  in  August  following,  gave  an  inten- 
sity, which  the  eloquent  tongue  of  no  man  living  could  have 
imparted.  A  convention,  claiming  to  be  democratic,  ruthlessly 
violates,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  regularly  and  unanimously 
elected  members,  the  settled  usages  and  long"  established  prin- 
ciples of  the  democratic  party !  See,  excluded  from  it,  a  man  ' 
who  had  done  as  good  service  in  support  of  those  principle."., 
which  he  still  held,  as  any  man  of  his  age  in  the  United  States, 
— one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  orators;  an  ;in- 
defatigable  laborer  for  the  success  of  the  candidates  of  the  pavty, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  the  outrage  of  his  ostracism  by  the 
convention,  still  supported  its  ca^ndidates.  Why  this  astound- 
ing and  unparalleled  injustice  to  that  champion  of  democratic 
truth,  who,  in  1844  and  1848,  was  an  honored  and  efficient 
member  of  the  conventions  of  those  years,  and  who,  with 
greater  power  and  effect  than  any  other  man  in  the  country, 
could  have  wielded,  because  no  one  had,  at  the  same  time,  his 
information  and  his  eloquence,  supported,  with  all  his  might, 
the  nominees  of  those  conventions  by  able  speeches  in  nearly 
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half  the  States  of  the  Union ; — why  was  he  singled  out  as  the 
especial  object  of  attack  and  denunciation  by  a  set  of  men  too, 
gome  of  whom  were  members  of  that  convention  only  by  the 
mere  sufferance  of  Mr.  Eantoul's  personal  friends?  Was  he 
the  only  democratic  member  elected  by  the  coalition  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  voters  in  opposition  to  whig  rule  ?  No !  The 
constituency  of  District  then  Number  Five  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  constituencies  of  a  great  part  of  the  delegations  of 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  like  the  men  who  elected 
Mr.  Rantoul,  were  determined  opponents  of  subserviency  to 
slave-holding  despotism.  No!  Mr.  Eantoul  was  sacrificed  to 
secure  to  envious  and  malignant  personal  enemies,  the  benefit 
of  southern  infiuence  and  patronage.  Not  one  true  thought  of 
a^edom,  of  right,  or  of  justice  to  him,  mingled  with  their  hos- 
tility. AnB  never  did  a  Jewish  Sanhedrim  of  old  decree  that 
one  man  should  unjustly  die  for  the  people,  or  a  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition consign  to  the  flames  one  that  dared  to  do  his  own  think- 
ing with  more  hot  haste  and  unrighteousness,  than  the  demo- 
cratic convention  at  Baltimore  excluded  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr. 
from  his  seat  in  that  body.  By  the  God  in  whose  hands  are 
the  destinies  of  nations,  the  fathers  of  the  republic  swore  they 
would  be  free.  What  was  the  boon  of  liberty  allowed  Mr. 
Rantoul,  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  distinguished  of  their 
descendants  ?  Not  even  to  speak  in  his  own  cause,  not  even  to 
do  his  own  thinking.  Asked  if  he  would,  beforehand,  agree  to 
support  such  resolutions  as  the  convention  might  adopt,  he  re- 
plied that  "  he  did  his  own  thinking,  and  did  not  leave  it  to  be 
done  for  him  by  conventions."  This  could  not  be  tolerated. 
An  end  must  be  put  to  freedom  of  political  opinion.  The  self- 
sonstituied,  infallible,  democratic  (?)  church  at  Baltimore,  de- 
mands submission  to  its  decrees  before  they  are  promulgated, 
or  even  formed.  It  is  not  enough  that  three  millions  of  blacks 
are  in  chains,  that  northern  court-houses  are  in  chains,  but 
northern  minds  must  be  shackled,  and  northern  lips  be  pad- 
locked and  the  keys  carefully  laid  away  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  States.democratic  convention !  Mr.  Rantoul  in  a  few 
remarks  which  he  was  denied  the  right  and  opportunity  to 
xnake  to  the  convention,  but  which  are  published  in  an  account 
of  its  doings,  said :  "  I  cannot  look  at  this  attempt  except  as 
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etiotBer  experiment  to  measure  the  extent  of  northern  servility ; 
to  see  how  far  the  North  will  cower  before  an  insolent  demand 
to  make  independence  of  opinion,  on  questions  upon  which  we 
always  differed,  a  ground  of  proscription."    Yes!    It  is  this 
«  proscription  of  freedom  of  opinion,  which  consigns  the  doings 
of  the  Baltimore  Convention  in  Mr.  Rantoul's  case  to  eternal 
infamy, — infamy  black  as  Erebus, — while  to  be  a  martyr  in 
Buch  a  cause  is  Immortal  honor.    To  that  very  liberty  of  which 
he  had  so  often  and  so  gloriously  vindicated  the  rights  of  others, 
he  fell  a  sacrifice.    He,  who  in  1832  supported  the  veto  of  the 
United  States  Bank  ;  in  1833  and  1834,  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits ;  in  1835,  and  on  through  four  years  of  the  most  active, 
laborious,  and  brilliaint  service  in  the  democratic  cause,  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  —  a  service  marked 
by  a  series  of  victories  from  first  to  last,  over  the  most  disheart- 
ening opposition,  which  no  other  man  there  could  have  con- 
quered,—  dared  defend  the  rights  of  man  against  the 'tyrannical 
usurpations  and  encroachments  of  corporations ;  and  the  rights 
of  the  Catholics  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country 
to  which  they  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance,  and  eloquently 
vindicated  entire  freedom  of  religious  opinion ;  he  who,  against 
the  monopolizing  spirit  of  his  own  profession,  fearlessly  advo- 
cated the  principle  of  "  no  law  but  written  law,"  strenuously 
urged  the  codification  of  the  common  law,  the  revision  of  the 
statutes,  and  the  relinquishment  of  bar  rOles ;  who  upheld  the 
right  of  freemen  to  a  specie  currency,  untaxed  and  uncontrollable 
by  banking  corporations,  and  insisted  with  earnestness  on  the 
prohibition  of  small  bills  as  a  circulating  medium ;  who  advo- 
cated most  ably  and  perseveringly  the  sub-treasury  system,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  economical  wants  of  the 
government,  long  before  either  of  these  measures  was  adopted 
by  a  democratic  congress ;  he  who,  at  the  hazard  of  personal 
•jreputation,  in  a  State  where  he  had  to  encounter  the  bigotry  of 
the  common  law,  as  well  as  the  bigotry  of  theology,  boldly  and 
nobly  defended  the  right  to  testify  in  courts  of  justice  and  else- 
where without  hindrance  for  opinions  on  religion,  as  a  right 
essential  to  justice  and  freedom,  the  end  of  all  law ;  he  who^ 
against  the  hereditary  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  and  cruelty, 
which  >  laws  too  often  but  serve  to  perpetuate,  advocated,  with 
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triumphant  power,  the  repeal  of  barbarous  enactments  and  use- 
less biood'Stains  upon  civilized  legislation,  and  the  adoption  of 
humane  reforms,  which  make  justice  strong  by  tempering  it 
with  mercy ;  he,  in  short,  who,  in  the  legislature  and  out  of  it, 
there  and  everywhere  was  always  true  to  humanity,  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  reform,  progress,  and  liberty,  as  ever  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  or  Samuel  Adams ;  he,  having  sworn  in  the  halls  of  con- 
gress both  as  United  States  senator  and  representative,  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution,  fell  at  Baltimore  a  victim  to  fanaticism,  —  the 
fanaticism  of  slave-holding  tyranny,  controlling  the  action  and 
the  votes  of  a  convention  called  democratic !  "Can  the  black 
and  atrocious  act  of  excluding  him  from  that  convention  annul 
his  past  services  ?  Can  it  chain  the  hands  or  seal  the  lips  of 
the  five  thousand  democrats  of  his  district,  as  well  informed,  as 
thoroughly  united,  and  as  truly  republican  as  any  constituency 
on  earth  ?  Will  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  submit  to  be,  by 
sections  and  districts,  disfranchised,  for  daring  to  hold  or  utter 
opinions  adverse  to  the  fugitive  slave  law  ?  May  they  not  even 
inquire  by  what  right,  by  what  grant  of  power,  congress  has 
presumed  to  constitute  every  free  citizen  of  republican  America  a 
slave  catcher^  for  southern  taskmasters  ?  We  shall  see !  We 
already  see  the  vote  for  delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  the  sovereign  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  men  of 
the  same  political  opinions  which  distinguished  Mr.  Rantoul, 
have  a  clear  !  ajority  of  at  least  one  hundred  votes.  We  shall 
see,  too,  how  New  York  and  the  great  States  of  the  west,  where 
his  voice,  ever  eloquent  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  had  often 
been  heard  with  patriotic  cheers  and  acclamations  o*"  delight, 
will  look  upon  his  martyrdom  to  freedom  of  opinion,  the  right, 
as  he  termed  it,  to  do  his  own  thinking.  Not  Baltimore  con- 
ventions, called  democratic ;  not  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  if  armed  with  a  thousand  times  more  power  than  any 
president  ever  yet  dreamed  of;  not  congress,  with  all  its  uncon- 
stitutional assumptions,  nor  the  whole  force  of  the  government 
united,  with  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia  to  back  it, 
can  prevent  the  consequences  of  that  one  act  of  tyranny  at  Bal- 
timore from  defeating  its  own  object.  Millions  of  hearts,  for 
that,  shall  throb  with  newly  awakened  sentiments  of  liberty, 
and  a  new  love  of  freedom  of  discussion.  What  is  the  character 
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of ,»  government  which  allows  not  liberty  of  opinion — what  but 
H'tyranny  ?  Shall,  then,  the  laso  sanctuary  of  liberty,  the  mind, 
be  invaded  with  chains  and  fetters  ?  Before  the  republicans  of 
America  bow  their  necks  to  such  a  power,  opinions  will  be  ex- 
pressed, words  will  be  heard,  aye,  and  be  turned  to  blows,  and 
the  blood  of  £reemea  wash  out  the  landmarks  of  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Be  it  remenibered,  countrymen  of  Franklin,  of  Washington, 
of  Jefferson,  that  the  question  at  Baltimore  was  one  only  of  free 
thought  and  £ree  speech.  For  claiming  this  freedom,  Mr.  Ean- 
toul  and  his  five  thousand  constituents  were  denied  a  hearing 
and  a  voice  in  a  democratfic  (?)  convention.  Let  the  record  of 
this  execrable  outrage  oii  the  rights  of  freemen  be  read  in  the 
following  proceedings  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
relative  to  the  Massachusetts  contested  election : 


MASSACHUSETTS  CONTESTED  ELECTION  CASE. 

BclUvMre,  Wednesda^f  Jiine  2,  1852. 

Hon.  BoMmm  Bubke,  of  New  Hampshire,  sabmitted  a  report  from 
the  committee  qn  credentials,  which  was  read. 

The  report  says  that  all  the  States  have  elected  delegates,  with  the 
exception  of  Soath  Carolina.  As  to  the  contested  seats  from  Geor^c^ 
the  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

**jResolved,  That  the  democratic  delegation  from  Greorgia,  represented 
1^  Hr.  Cohen,  consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  are  the  legitimate 
representatives  of  the  democracy  of  Greorgia,  and  are  entitled  to  their 
seats. 

**IU^h}edj  That  the  delegation  reprcsent^^d  by  Mr.  Jackson,  consist* 
ing  <^  twelve  members,  are  democrats  in  principle,  and  reflect  the  sen- 
thnents  ot'  a  pordon  of  the  democrat  of  Georgia,  and  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  seats  in  the  ooQven^on ;  and  the  said  delegations,  thus  united^ 
a&ali  east  the  votes  of  the  State.** 

They  dedde  that  Geoi'ge  P.  Moore  is  entitled  to  the  seat  fbr  the  third 
dislri^  of  Mam^  and  no^  J.  S.  Dickinson ;  and  from  the  '  -^nd  district 
of  Biassaehtisetts,  N,  J.  Lord,  and  not  Bobert  Eantonl,  a.  From  the 
&«t  district  of  Vennont,  Merritt  Clark  entitled  to  the  sebb  in  the  con- 
YODtiim. 

Ja.  nliaitm  to  Smith  CaroHaay  the  oianmitted  say  that  docnments  were 
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presented  to  them,  eliowing  the  proceedings  of  fiflj  citizens  of  thaiState, 
-who  sent  hither  Greneral  James  M.  Conunander  as  a  delegate.   As  it 
did  not  appear  that  he  represented  any  district  of  the  State,  the  commit- 
tee decided  that  the  paper  was  not  such  a  document  as  entitled  General ' 
Commander  to  a  seat  in  the  convention. 

Mr.  Jambs  "W.  Nye,  of  New  York,  submitted  the  following,  as  a 
minority  report  from  the  same  committee,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
tested seat  in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts, 
namely:  — 

It  appeals  —  ■ 

1st.  That,  NoTomber  20, 1851,  the  democratic  convention  for  said  district  met  at 
South  Danvers.  One  hundred  and  sixty  delegates,  representing  the  democracy  of 
the  different  towns,  were  present.  They  voted  by  ballot.  On  the  first  ballot,  R. 
Bantoul,  Jr.,  was  unanimously  chosen  delegate. 

This  &ct  appears,  by  the  proceedings  of  said  convention,  attested  by  the  signar 
tures  of  W.  0.  Frescott,  president,  and  Charles  J.  Thomdiko  and  James  M.  Sargent, 
secretaries,  which  document  is  admitted  to  bo  genuine. 

2d.  The  above  convention  w;a3  called  as  a  convention  of  the  democratic  party,  by 
the  democratic  district  committee,  appointed  unanimously,  October  8, 1850,  at  a  regu- 
lar convention  of  the  whole  party,  —  admitted  to  be  so  by  the  contesting  par^,  in  his 
printed  statement. 

The  regularity  of  this  convention  is  admitted  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
statement  presented  by  Mr.  Lord :  — 

"At  the  district  convention  in  October,  1850,  the  Hon.  Robert  Bantoul,  Jr.,  was 
nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party,  and  accepted  the  nominatioT . 
At  the  same  time,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  party  in  this  State,  a  district  com- 
mittee  was  chosen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  call  all  future  conventions  of  the  party, 
whenever  such  conventions  should  become  necessary,  during  the  time  of  their  con- 
tinuance in  ofi&ce." 

3d.  N.  J.  Lord  was  chosen  by  a  party  first  organized  under  a  call,  in  May,  1851, 
to  those  democrats  "opposed  to  the  election  of  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  to  congress,"  as 
appears  by  the  following  notice,  issued  at  that  time  for  the  oi^anization  of  a  party  on 
special  priL.ciples : — 

"Democratic  Cokvention. — The  democratic  electors  of  Congressional  District 
Number  Two,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  compromise  measures.of  the  late  congress,  and 
opposed  to  the  further  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  and  who  are,  therefore,  6p> 
posed  to  the  election  of  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  or  Charles  W.  Upham,  to  congress,  are 
requested  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  Sdem,, 
on  the  19th  instant,  at  10  1-2  o'clock,  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  demo- 
cratic candidate. 

"  Each  town  is  requested  to  send  three  delegates  for  each  representative  said  town 
is  entitled  to  send  to  the  legislature." 

This  call  was  signed  by  several  gentlemen,  but  by  no  committee  previously  ap- 
pointed.      •  • 

4th.  Under  this  call,  a  meeting  assembled  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  organized  a 
new  party.  The  relative  numbers  of  the  old  democratic  party,  and  those  'iiiho  thos- 
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atimned  to  oigAsixe  si  bow  party,  as  csst  st-the  cezt  pzeceding  election,  on  tiie  7th  of 
ApriS,  1851,  ia  the  election  for  congress  in  that  district,  was  aa  follows,  omitting  the 
wjbig  paxtf  Toto : — 

B.  Bantoal,Jr.,   3,151 

N.J.LonI,  .48 

B.  F.Browne,  152 

SamaelB.SewaU,{F.9.)  1,775 

TEie  nnmber  of  democrat*,  it  will  be  seen,  who  TOted  for  Mr.  Rantool,  was  3,151. 
THus  Bombor  of  deraoerata  who  voted  against  him  was  SOO. 

The  democimtio  delegates  to  Ais  convention  from  the  l^tate  of  Bfassachusetts, 
whose  seats  are  not  dispnled,  have  had  this  sabjoet  onder  consideration,  and  octed 
upon  it,  as  i^pesrs  tarn  the  following  record  of  fteir  proceedings :  — 

*^  At  a  meetiBg  of  the  delegation  firom  Sfassachosetts,  it  was  voted  that  Messrs. 
WMtney  and  Addey  be  a  committee  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  contested  seat  in  this 
delegation;  utd  if  so,  to  confer  with  the  contestors,  and  propose  to  them  to  refer  the 
fB^eetive  daiois  to  this  ddegatSon,  to  report  tiieieonto  the  committee  on  credentials, 
m  to  receive  any  otiier  proposition  for  acyosting  said  contest 

Attest:  B.  FsoTBivoHiJf,  Jb., SSeeretofy." 

**  Tba  vndersigned  committee,  q>pointed  by  the  foregoing  vote,  respectfully  submit 
thft  following  report,  to  wit :  The  ri^^t  to  a  seat  in  the  convention  of  the  Hon.  Kobert 
Baatotd,  Ji.,  del^[ate  firom  District  Number  Two,  will  be  contested  by  K  J.  Lord, 
Esq.  As  s  committee,  we  witited  upon  each  of  the  claimants,  and  make  report  that 
we  oonld  surest  zm  anrangement  that  would  satisfy  both  parties.  If  we  understand 
tiw  qneMi<m,  the  daim  of  Sir.  Lord  grows  out  of  the  alleged  private  opinions  of  Mr. 
Saatoul,  and  in  our  opinion,  caimot  i^Sect  the  rights  of  tiie  democratic  party  in  C!on> 
grestional  District  Number  Two,  to  be  represented  by  the  delegate  of  their  own  choice 
«t  tibe  Baltimore  Convention.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  seat  in  District 
IS^ombOT  Two  be  given  to  Ibe  Hon.  Bobert  Bantonl,  Jr. 

A.L.ACKIJST,  ICbmnutt*. 

Bd^more,  June  1, 1853." 

Tht  undersigned  consider  these  &cts  to  be  established : — 

1.  That  Bobert  Bantoul,  Jr.,  was  chosen  a  delegate  by  the  democratic  convention 
assembled  in  pursuance  of  the  regular  call  of  tlie  democratic  committee  of  the  die* 
trict,  in  accordance  witii  the  uniform  usage  of  the  democratic  party  in  that  district 

St  That  N.  J.  Lord  was  diosen  by  a  body  of  democrats  iiregulariy  organized  upon 
•pedal  and  parsonal  groAnda. 

AM  the  undersigned  submit  as  a  substitute,  that  the  following  resolution  be 
b^opted  by  tiie  convention,  instead  of  tho  proposition  recommended  by  a  majority  of 
tiie  eoramittee:— 

Eadved,  That  Bobert  Bantonl,  Jr.,  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  this  convention,  to 
ispreseat  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Massadiusetts. 

Nte  gaid:  The  minoritj  report,  wjiicli  bas  jost  been  read,  has 

been  submitted  wi!*>  an  boneet  conviction  tbat  tbe  statements  it  contmns 
wi5!  bo  fcnnd  entire!y  tratbM  wben  tested  bj  the  etrictest  Bcmtiny.  I 
db^ire  that  it  sthsSl  receive,  at  the  hands  of  the  convention,  tlmt  cahn  and 
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deliberate  consideration  which  is  due  to  a  subject  fraught  with  so  much 
consequence.  In  my  opinion,  it  involves  no  more  nor  less  than  whether 
the  voice  of  three  thousand  democrats  of  Massachusetts  shall  be 
heard  through  the  organ  that  they  have  selected  to  speak  for  them  in 
this  assembly.  In  order  that  it  may  have  that  deliberation,  I  will  move 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee  till  to>morrow  morning,  and  that  the  minority  report  be  printed. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Greene,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  A  statement  is  made  in 
the  minority  report  which  is  not  correct.  It  is  stated  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  appointed  a  committee  of  two  to  investigate  the 
chums  of  these  two  gentlemen,  and  report  the  result  to  the  committee  on 
credentials.  No  such  resolution  was  ever  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
delegation.  They  did  appoint  a  committe;e  of  two  to  wait  upon  the  con- 
testants, and  inquire  if  they  were  willing  to  submit  their  claims  to  the 
Massachusetts  delegation,  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  that  delegation. 
That  committee  was  understood  to  have  performed  its  duty,  and  reported 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  unwilling  to  submit  his  claims  to  the  dele- 
gation, and  there  the  matter  ended.  Before  the  motion  to  print  is  put,  I 
move  that  the  minority  report  be  corrected,  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Nye.  The  only  evidence  I  had  in  drafting  that  report  was  the 
aathority  conferred  upon  the  committee  by  the  Massachusetts  deleg&tion, 
which  is  in  these  words :  — 

"  At  a  mecdng  of  the  delegation  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  voted  that  Messrs.  Whit- 
ney mi.  Ackley  be  a  committee  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  contested  Heat  in  the  dele- 
gation; and  if  so,  to  confer  with  the  contestors,  and  propose  to  them  to  refer  their 
lespecdve  claims  to  the  delegation,  to  report  thereon  to  the  committee  on  credentials, 
or  receire  any  other  proposition  for  adjusting  smd  contest. 

Attest:  B.  Tbothingham,  Jr.,  Secretary." 

That  is  the  authority  upon  which  the  statement  in  the  minority  report 
is  based.  The  committee  themselves  gave  to  it  the  same  interpretation 
as  is  given  to  it  in  the  minority  report,  and  I  think  it  can  bear  no  other. 
I  hope  that  the  minority  report  will  stand  as  it  is  until  the  matter  comes 
up  for  discussion  i  when,  if  it  be  not  truthful,  the  gentlemen  from  Mas- 
sachusetts will  correct  it,  and  the  convention  will  co2?ect  it.  I  object  to 
its  being  mutilated  now. 

Mr.  Gbgene.  If  I  understand  the  language  of  the  niinority  report, 
it  states  that  the  Massachusetts  delegation  have  conceded  that  the  seat 
belongs  to  Mr.  Rantoul. 

Mr.  Nye.   Oh,  no,  it  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Gbeene.   We  claim  that  the  committee  appointed  by  us  mistook 
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.sad  exceeded  their  dut^  in  making  the  report  to  the  committee  on  cre- 
dentials, on  which  this  minority  report  is  based.  The  minority  report  is, 
therefore,  based  on  error,  and  I  hold  that  it  ought  to  fall. 

Mr.  WpiTNKY,  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  due  to  myself  and  the  dele- 
gation of  Massachusetts,  that  I  should  make  a  statement.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  this  second  district  of  Massachusetts  is  to  take  up  much  of  the 
Ume  of  the  convention,  but  I  am  attacked  here  on  a  point  of  veracity. 
I  drew  up  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  committee  in  the  identical 
language  of  the  written  document  given  to  me  by  the  derk  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts delegation  $  and  upon  the  strength  of  that  document  I  re- 
ported, in  precise  accordance  with  the  authority  given  to  m,  and 
upon  which  we  acted.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  committee  on  creden- 
tials are  abundantly  able  to  judge  whether  we  have  exceeded  our  au- 
thority, for  we  reported  to  them  not  only  the  result  of  our  action,  but 
the  original  action  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  appointing  the  com- 
mittee. I  for  one,  and  I  doubt  not  the  whole  Massachusetts  delegation, 
will  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee  on  credentials,  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  have  exceeded  our  authority.  I  therefore  unite  my  prayer 
•with  the  genUeman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Nye,)  that  the  report  of  the 
minori^  may  not.  be  mutilated,  but,  with  the  identical  document  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  derk  of  the  delegation,  may  be  printed,  and 
then,  not  only  the  committee,  but  every  member  of  this  convention  can 
examine  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  whether  the  Massachusetts 
committee  have  exceeded  their  authority. 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

Thursdayj  June  3,  1852. 
The  FsEsiDENT  stated  the  question  to  be  upon  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  as  modified,  so  as  to  read  that 
the  convention  wiU  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  candidates  at  5  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

General  Wabb,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  bo  as 
to  make  it  read  that  the  convention  will  now  proceed,  etc. 

The  anendment  was  agreed  to  amidst  general  applause. 

Mr.  Bbadlet,  of  Iowa,  here  suggested,  that  before  proceeding  to 
ballot  for  candidates,  the  convention  ought  to  decide  on  the  Massachu*^ 
setts  contested  election  case. 

The  Pbesidsnt  decided,  that  that  being  a  question  of  privilege,  it 
would  take  precedence  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Cave  Johnson, 
and  stated  that  the  first  question  would  be  upon  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  credentials  to  the  report  of  the 
majority. 
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Mr.  Saunde'bs,  of  Horth  Carolina.  They  do  not  offer  it  as  an 
amendment,  but  as  a  separate  resolution. 

The  Fbesidemt.  Then  the  first  question  will  be  on  concurring  in 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Saundess.   I  ask  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Nye,  of  Hew  York.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  do  that  I 
want  a  vote  upon  both  the  re>olutions. 

Mr.  Saundebs*  You  can  have  a  vote  on  the  minority  resolution,  if 
the  majority  report  is  not  concurred  in. 

■  Mr.  Nye.  I  appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  not  to  insist  on  the  demand  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Sauitders.  I  want  no  unfair  advantage,  but  I  desire  to  sco  this 
question  settled  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Nye.   So  do  I,  but  I  want  to  see  it  settled  rightly. 

Mr.  Bantoul  demanded  to  be  heard. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the  main  question  was  or- 
dered to  be  now  put. 

Mr.  Nye.  There  is  a  mistake.  I  offered  that  resolution  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  majority  report. 

The  Fbesident.    Debate  is  not  in  order. 

The  Ohio  Delegation  demanded  that  the  vote  on  concurring  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  credentials  be  taken  by  States.  The  roll 
was  accordingly  called,  with  the  following  result :  — 

Teas.  —  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Gkiorgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Texas,  and 
California — 194, 

Nays. — Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin —  83. 

So  the  report  of  the  committee  5?as  concurred  in. 
:  The  announcement  of  this  result  was  received  with  vehement  and 
protracted  applause.  r 

Mr.  Nye,  of  New  Yorkj  ijda^ipaediately  rose  and  said :  I  voted  with  the 
majority  to  sustain  the  repoijtrdf  the  committee,  and  I  now  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  first  taked^  iii  upon  that  I  desire  to  be  heard.  I 
make  that  motion  because  I  ami  conscious  that  the  convention,  in  voting 
upon  that  important  resolution  in  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  vote 
was  forced  upon  us,  could  not  have  understood  the  merits  upon  which  it 
this  question  rests.  Sir,  I  have  no  tenacity  for  the  man  who  claims  a. 
seat  upon  the  floor  of  this  convention  from  the  second  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  never  saw  him:  nntH  yesterday,  and  it  is  not  tenacity  foe 
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man ;  but  I  Uumk  God  I  have  an  innate  love  of  justice  that  compels 
me  to  the  petition  which  I  have  taken  apon  this  qaestion.  Sir,  I  honor 
and  respect  every  constitaency  that  has  sent  up  any  individual  to  this 
convention  $  and  Lam  not  for  stepping  behind  their  doings  to  question  the 
political  standing  of  any  delegate.  I  will  not  impeach  the  high  charao- 
ter  for  intelligence  and  integrity  of  any  constituency  within  the  limits  of 
this  vast  and  broad  domain.  No,  Sir ;  the  edict  that  sends  any  gentle- 
man to  this  convention  is  to  me  as  imperative  and  as  obligatory  as  the 
fiat  of  the  Creator  himself. 

I  had  the  honor,  yesterday,  to  submit  this  minority  report,  mA  I  chal- 
lenge  an  investigation  of  its  truth.  It  was  quesUoned  yesterday,  &q 
facts  which  came  to  us  from  under  the  band  of  the  Ma&aachusetts  dele- 
gation itself  came  back  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind. 

Mr.  Gbebne,  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the  gentleman  give  way  for 
esplanation  ? 

Mr.  Nte.  No,  Sir ;  I  am'  afraid  to  give  way.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to 
the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  this  convention  to  reconsider  the  vote  it 
has  just  pronounced.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  an  humble  mmber  of  the 
convention  which  passed  upon  these  credentials,  and  I  desire,  here  and 
everywhere,  to  bear  the  highest  testimony  to  the  good  feeling  that  existed 
among  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  associated.  They  acted  like 
men.  And  in  making  this  motion,  it  is  with  no  desire  or  design  to  im- 
peach, in  the  least  degree  ie  honest  intention  of  any  member  of  that 
convention.  But  the  facts  a  this  case  are  these,  and  upon  the  facts  I 
rely.  On  the  20th  day  of  November,  1851,  a  democratic  convention, — 
listen  to  tho  words, — a  democratic  convention^  for  there  is  harmony  in 
that  sound  to  this  convention,  met  at  South  Danvers,  a  place  illustrious 
in  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  One  hundred  and  sixty  delegates  were 
there  present,  from  the  vales  and  mountain"  ^f  that  district,  represent- 
ing the  voice,  as  it  stood,  of  the  assembled  w>^trict,  wherein  dwell  five 
thousand  as  pure  democrats  as  ever  breathed  God's  free  air.  That  voice 
is,  by  the  vote  which  has  just  been  taken,  hushed  into  silence.  Sir,  I 
am  afraid  of  its  consequences.  There  is  something  in  the  formation, 
the  creation,  and  existence  of  the  mind,  that  will  feel  indignant  at  op- 
pression, and  especially  in  a  democratic  convention.  I  know  that  the  free 
thinking  mind  of  Massachusetts  runs  with  rapid  strides  around  the 
re^on  where^thia  applicant  resides,  and  where  he  who  opposes  him  re- 
sides. Mind  runs  with  the  force  and  power  of  electricity.  Men  will 
think.  They  will  act  in  Massachusetts.  Though  she  may  be  a  State  in 
a  minority,  yet  I  trust  this  convention  will  not  stand  by  and  see  injustice 
done  to  a  single  democrat  from  California  to  Maine.  Sir,  I  am  proud  to 
dedaretothis  convention  that  Mr.  Bantoul  stands  before  us, —  I  will 
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Bay  without  any  sacrilege,  —  with  the  seal  of  apostolic  descent  upoi^  him. 
He  is  sent  here  by  an  organization  as  old  as  the  party,  and  vbat  is  hon- 
orable for  its  antiquity,  and  honorable  for  its  truthfulness. 

In  obedience  to  that  voice,  he  has  come  from  the  heavy  surges  of  the 
Atlantic  waves,  from  old  Cape  Ann,  to  Baltimore,  to  mingle  iu  the  doings 
of  this  convention.  I  have  heard  much,  in  democratic  conventions,  of 
the  great  power  of  the  principle  of  regularity.  It  is  the  anchorage  of 
democracy.  When  you  pass  by  it  to  gratify  the  whim  of  any  man  or 
set  of  men,  you  set  afloat  the  great  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
democracy,  which  makes  it  honorable  and  powerful  in  its  results. 

Sir,  I  appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  this  convention,  to  examine  well 
this  case,  and  not  step  behind  the  credentials,  for  I  deny  the  right  of  this 
convention,  when  the  credentials  are  pronounced  regular,  to  say  who 
shall  or  shall  not  represent  the  district,  save  the  person  who  comes 
stamped  with  regularity.  The  fact  of  regularity  in  this  case  is  not  ques- 
tioned.  I  appeal  to  every  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  act 
upon  that  committee,  to  say  if  the  question  of  regularity  was  brought 
up  ?  It  follows,  then,  from  this  evidence,  that  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  is 
the  delegate  who  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  convention  from  that 
district. 

Does  this  convention  need  any  move  evidence  ?  If  so,  I  refer  with 
pride  to  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  itself.  '  The  commit- 
tee to  which  this  case  was  referred,  reported  that,  in  their  opinion,  Rob- 
ert Rantoul,  Jr.,  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  this  body.  Why  does  not 
Massachusetts  abide  by  her  arbitration?  She  has  selected  her  own 
judges,  and  confided  the  matter  to  them ;  and  out  of  their  mouths  I  but 
echo  the  sound  that  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  this  con- 
vention. Mr.  President,  that  is  not  all.  The  gentleman  who  contests 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Rantoul,  has  tried  his  hand  at  home,  in  his  district,  with 
Mr.  Rantoul.  In  April,  1851,  the  voice  of  that  district  was  heard,  and  it 
gave  forth  this  language :  For  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  3,151 ;  while  N.  J. 
Lord,  his  contestant,  who  ran  for  congress  against  him,  received  the 
enormous  vote  of  48 !  Sir,  I  can  but  echo  the  voice  of  the  district.- 
My  voice  is  that  of  3,151  freemen,  shouting  that  Robert  Hautoul,  Jr.,  is 
their  choice.  Will  this  convention,  I  ask,  when  he  comes  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  regularity,  when  he  comes  backed  by  that  potent  majority, 
dare  to  say  that  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  shall  be  offered  up  here,  a  martyr? 
I  care  not  for  him ;  but  the  voices  of  3,151  freemen  ring  in  my  ears,  and 
it  is  their  voice  that  I  echo.  The  voice  that  sent  N.  J.  Lord  here,  came 
forth  in  this  way :  A  convention  was  called  of  all  who  were  opposed  to 
the  election  of  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  to  congress.  That  call  was  as  brood 
as  a  scoop  net,  and  about  as  easily  run  through  m  the  meshes  of  a  stur- 
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geoa  net  It  was  called  of  all  persons,  black  and  white,  ring-streaked 
lUid  gray,  who  were  opposed  to  the  election  of  Robert  Bantoul,  Jr.  Oot 
of  that  call  came  the  committee  that  called  the  convention  that  sent  N. 
J.  Lord  here.  Sir,  I  love  regularity.  It  was  bom  with  democracy ;' 
and  when  it  dies,  democracy  will  die  too ;  for  democracy  is  truth,  and 
truth  is  always  regular*  I  appleal,  then,  to  gentlemen  whose  regularity 
binds  them  to  stand  by  this  motion  to  reconsider.  What  is  lost  by  it  ? 
^Nothing.  What  is  gained  by  it?  The  omnipotent  voice  of  more  than 
three  thousand  democrats.  I  have  now  stated  the  principal  facts  upon 
which  I  have  based  this  minority  report.  Sir,  who  is  the  man  that  this 
convention  is  about  to  ostracize  ?  Is  it  that  Robert  Rantonl,  Jr.,  whose 
eloquent  tongue  has  aroused^the  sleeping  energies  of  Massachusetts 
democracy?  Is  it  that  Robei^  Rantoul,  Jr.,  who,  in  that  awfully-tiying 
canvass  of  1844,  electrified  New  England  by  his  eloquent  appeals  for  a 
son  of  the  South  ?  Is  it  that  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  whose  learning,  elo- 
qaence,  and  principles,  have  bound  him  to  the  bosoms  of  8,151  demo- 
crats in  his  district  ?  I  appeal  to  gentlemen  not  to  silence  that  eloquent 
tongue  in  this  canvass.  Silence  it  not.  He  comes  here  clothed  with  as 
mach  authority  as  any  gentleman  upon  this  floor.  '  One  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  (Mr.  Davis)  who  has  signed  this  report,  says  that 
unless  Mr.  Rantoul  is  here  regularly,  he  (Davis)  na  not.  They  may 
talk  about  a  coalition  that  was  formed  in  Massachusetts,  but  Robert 
Bantoul,  Jr.,  was  not  its  founder.  Show  me  a  democrat  in  Massachu- 
setts that  has  not  been  in  that  coalition  I  Why,  Sir,  you  would  have  to 
take  Gcovemor  Boutwell  out  of  his  chair.  You  would  have  to  take  the 
democratic  judges  out  of  their  places.  Ah,  Sir,  Massachusetts  has 
shown  the  resurrection  and  power  of  democracy.  She  has  shaven  off 
her  old  yoke  of  federalism.  She  stands  forth  clothed  in  the  full  beauty 
of  progressive  democracy.  But,  Sir,  I  have  detained  the  convention 
too  long.  The  earnestness  of  the  appeal  I  have  made  is  occasioned  by 
the  conviction  that  the  cause  I  advocate  is  right. 

The  Hon.  Gave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to 
*  reconsider  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Rantoul  again  and  repeatedly  demanded  to  be  heard. 

The  Fresidekt  put  the  question  to  the  convention,  and  declared  that 
it  was  carried  in  the  afiSrmative,  and  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Oh.  delegation  demanded  that  the  vote  be  taken  by  States ;  but 

The  President  decided  that  the  demand  came  too  late. 

Mr.  Rantool  handed  to  the  reporter  the  following  sketch  of  the  re- 
marks which  he  desired  to  have  made,  when  the  convention  cut  off  all 
debate  by  adopting  the  previous  question. 
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Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  the  five  thousand  democratic  YOters  of 
my  district,  and  the  folrty-five  thousand  in  Massachusetts,  I  demand  to  be 
heard,  before  the  outrage  proposed  by  the  committee  on  credentials  is 
consummated. 

I  stand  here  unanimously  elected  by  ballot,  and  on  the  first  ballot,  at 
m  unusually  full  convention  of  delegates  from  the  towns  in  my  district, 
^hich  is  the  only  democratic  district  in  Massachusetts,  which  conven- 
tion was  called  together  according  to  the  uniform  usage  of  the  democ- 
va<7  of  the  State,  by  a  committee  unanimously  chosen  in  October,  1850, 
4t  a  convention,  regular,  full,  and  undisputed,  and  tracing  its  title  back 
oy  the  unbroken,  apostolical,  and  orthodox  success^n  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  democratic  party  for  a  quarter,  of  a  century. 

On  this  state  of  facts,  the  only  question  that  can  arise  is,  are  the  demo- 
crate  of  Massachusetts  competent  to  select  their  own  representatives  in 
a  national  council  of  the  party,  or  does  this  convention  think  it  just  and 
wise  to  take  them  under  guardianship,  and  appoint,  to  represent  them,  a 
3ian  whose.  ide£^  are  all.  abhorrent  to  theirs,  and  who  would  be  repudi- 
ated by  them  with  as  entire  unanimity  as  I  have  been  elected  ?  The 
person  who  desires  impudently  to  thrust  himself  into  my  seat,  in  defi- 
ance of  this  whole  democratic  party  of  the  district,  was  sent  here  by 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons,  collected  at  a  tavern  in  Salem,  who 
had  previously  abandoned  the  democratic  party  by  voting  against  its 
regular  nominations,- —  several  of  them  in  repeated  instances,  and  for  a 
variety  of  offices.  I  offered,  before  your  committee,  to  prove  that  at 
that  meeting  were  whigs,  who  had  voted  the  whig  ticket  for  several 
years ;  free  sellers,  who  h&d  voted  the  free  soil  ticket  for  several  years ; 
persons  calling  themselves  democmts,  who  generally  voted  some  other 
ticket  than  the  regular  democratic  ticket;  persons  hired  to  attend,  and 
paid  in  money  for  their  services,— one  or  more  of  each  of  the  foregoing 
classes ;  that  the  expenses  of  the  organization  of  that  new  party  were 
defrayed  by  the  whig  party  of  the  district ;  and  that  the  persons  so  got 
together  were  much  divided  in  their  choice  of  a  delegate.  Your  com- 
mittee decided  that  all  these  facts  were  irrelevant  to  the  issue,  and  re- 
fused to  bear  the  testimony. 

It  is  impossible  to  argue  a  case  which  is  already  as  plain  as  argument 
can  make  it.  I  represent  the  whole  democratic  party  of  the  only  demo- 
cratic district  in  my  State.  Do  you  wish  to  outrage  them,  and  with 
ihem  several  hundred  thousand  democrats  of  the  North,  who  think  and 
feel  as  they  do  upon  the  question  which  gentlemen  all  around  me  avow 
in  conversation  to  be  the  only  ground  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding  ? 
^  you  wish  to  exclude  from  the  democratic  party  all  those  who  think  in 
common  with  my  con^ituents  oh  the  fugitive  law,  do  you  know  certainly 
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irhetlier  there  is  any  one  State  in  the  North  in  which  such  an  exclnsion 
wonld  noi  leave  the  democratic  partj  in  a  minority  ?  If  disapprobation 
of  the  compromises  is  the  reason  of  disfranchising,  a  district  in  Massa> 
chasetts,  while  the  same  committee,  by  the  same  chairman,  reports  that 
those  who  disapprove  the  compromises  in  Georgia  are  the  true  demo- 
cratic  party  in  that  State,'wiH;the  convention  put  their  principles  of  ac- 
tion on  the  record,  that  south  of  a  certain  line  men  may  think  as  they 
please,  but  that  north  of  that  line  the  two  thirds  of  the  white  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  shall  think  as  the  one  third  south  of  that  line  shall 
dictate  to  them? 

To  assign  one  ^use  for  an  action,  when,  in  fact,  you  are  influenced 
'  by  another  which  is  totally  different,  is  mere  duplicity  and  cowardice. 
Nobody  but  an  idiot  will  pretend  that  there  is  any  question  of  organiza- 
tion in  this  case.  Avow,  dien,  and  place  on  the  record  when  you  act, 
the  true  motives  of  your  action.  I  cannot  look  upon  this  attempt  except 
as  another  experiment  to  measure  the  extent  of  northern  servility;  to 
see  how  far  the  North  will  cower  before  an  insolent  demand  to  make 
independence  of  opinion,  on  questions  upon  which  we  always  differed,  a 
ground  of  proscription.  Unless  New  England  believes  George  Cabot, 
author  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1793,  and  president  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  to  be  a  democrat,  and  Matthew  Lyon,  of  Vermont,  and 
Joseph  Bradley  Yamum,  of  Massachusetts,  who  denounced  that  bill  to 
he  federalists,  the  report  of  your  committee  impugns  his  political  ortho- 
doxy. I  ask  of  the  convention,  first,  to  do  what  every  man  who  hears 
iocie  knows  to  be  just  in  this  case ;  next,  if  you  determine  to  do  a  great 
wrong,  do  it  not  like  cowards,  but  like  men.  Avow  your  act,  and  place 
your  reasons  for  it  on  the  record,  and  let  the  world  know  the  ground  on 
which  yon  mean  to  stand. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Baltimore  Convention, 
branding  their  authors  with  a  burning  and  ineffaceable  shame, 
and  attaching  to  the  democratic  party,  because  associated  with 
the  nomination  of  its  highest  candidates,  the  standing  reproach 
of  subserviency  to  slavery  fanatics.  This,  ostracism  of  Mr. 
Baatoul,  who  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  great  men  of 
the  American  democracy,  and  compared  with  whom,  his  tra- 
dncers  an^  enemies  in  the  convention,  "^^ere,  for  any  high  service 
they  bad  rendered)  or  were  capable  of  rendering  the  country 
entirely  unknown,  and,  in  their  own  States,  if  not  destitute  of 
Influence,  neither  deserving,  nor  possessing,  the  confidence  of 
the  people,-— bis  ostracism  by  such  men,  or  any  men,  calling 
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themselves  democrats,  doubtless  took  him  by  snrprise,  as  well 
as  aroused  his  indignation,  and  that  most  of  all,  for  their  not 
allowing  him  to  speak  a  word  in  explanation  of  his  position,  or 
in  vindication  of  the  right  of  his  constituents  to  his  services  as 
•  a  member.  •  " 

And  what  was  his  course  after  this  affair?  What  but  the 
exercise  of  a  noble  forbearance,  a  generous  magnanimity  ?  In- 
stead of  remaining  in  Baltimore  to  encourage  discord  in  the 
convention,  or  to  organize  opposition  to  its  action  in  reference 
to  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  called,  Mr.  Bantoul  re» 
paired  immediately  to  "Washington,  and  resumed  his  arduous 
labors  as  representative.  His  heart  and  soul,  and  indefatigable 
efforts  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  constituents  and  his 
country.  The  tariff  and  the  fisheries  were  subjects  upon  which 
he  intended  to  speak,  and  on  which  he  had  perfected  all  the 
details  of  preparation,  before  his  last  illness.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Washington,  however,  he  felt  it  due  to  himself  and 
to  humanity,  that  the  country  should  understand  that  no  pro- 
ceedings of  conventions  could  prevent  him  doing  his  own  think- 
ing, or  uttering  his  free  thoughts.  On  June  11,  he  delivered 
his  admkable  speech  on  the  constituticmality  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law.  Private  business  afterwards  called  him  to  Illinois, 
whither  his  lady  accompanied  him,  and  on  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington he  stopped  two  or  three  days  in  Beverly,  most  unexpect- 
edly to  his  friends,  and  without  any  previous  intention  of  so 
doing  on  his  own  part.  News  of  his  unlooked  for  arrival  flew 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought  through  Distript  No.  Two,  when  he 
was  besieged  with  requests  to  meet  his  constituents  somewhere 
on  the  5th,  (the  4th  of  July  being  Sunday).  Exhausted  by 
the  fatigue  of  his  long  journey,  and  his  time  at  home  com- 
pletely occupied,  he,  however,  consented  to  meet  his  constitu- 
ents in  Salem,  on  the  5th.  Of  his  reception  there,  the  follow- 
ing is  from  the  «« Bay  State,"  of  July  8, 1852. 

-  In  einswer  to  the  call  of  the  regularly  constituted  democratic  district 
committee,  the  democrats  of  the  second  district  assembled  in  Mechanic 
Hall,  Salem,  on  Monday,  the  6th  inst.,  "to  confer  with  each  other  upon 
the  present  aspect  of  political  afimrs,  and  especially  those  of  the  second 
district,"  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  Hon.  Bobert  Bantoul,  Jr*, 
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represeslative  to  congress  from  the  district,  would  be  present  and 
a44i«8s  the  meeting. 

The  notice  of  the  meeting  had  been  shorty  and  many  of  the  neighbor- 
ing cities  and  towns  had  made  arrangements  to  celebrate  the  'glorious 
foorth'  on  the  same  day ;  jet  such  was  the  desire  to  see  and  hear  Mr. 
Bantoal,  that  before  the  appoinl^d  time,  three  o'clock,  P.M.,  the  people 
c£v>ae  into  Salem  &a  the  waves  come  when  the  sea  rushes  to  the  shore  on 
a  iX'U  tide  and  a  strong  breeze. 

A  ?  Mr.  Bantoul  left  his  home  in  Beverly  and  approached  the  hall 
in  St  ^^m,  the  booming  of  cannon  announced  his  coming.  One  hundred 
guns,  with  their  deep-toned  notes,  echoed  ou  the  sea  and  the  land,  in 
honor  of  the  man  who  had  been  true  to  his  constituents  in  congress, 
and  trcii  to  *  is  party  and  to  truth  as  their  delegate  to  the  national  con- 
Tektio»Ji. 

Msjch^jKi''  t^Q  largest  public  building  in  the  county,  holding 

two  tliouftr:  cr  more.   On  this  occasion  it  was  crowded  with  as 

enthub'}  <  a    .blage.as  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested  upon. 

On  k  s  chair,  the  president  addressed  the  meeting  in  some 

brief  ^  i  tineni  remarks.  A  committee  having  been  appointed  for 
thatparposej,— >Mr.-  Bantoul  being  present  in  the  ante-room,— conducted 
that  gentleman  to  tks  haU.  On  entering  it,  he  was  greeted  with  cheers 
npon  cheers  by  the  vast  ^sembly ;  hats  and  handkerchiefs  waved,  and 
huzisas  upon  huzzas  rung  out,  deep,  loud,  and  long,  in  a  manner  which 
was  neTrer  beat  on  any  occasion^.  Mr.  Bantoul  had  reason  to  be,  and 
undoubtedly  was,  as  gratified  with  his  reception  as  his  constituents  were 
proud  of  him,  and  sincere  and  hearty  in  their  welcome.  It  was  no  half- 
way business.  There  was  ?*  fresh,  hearty  outbnrsting,  from  honest 
hearts,  of  love  and  admiration  for  one  having  a  heart  large  enough  for 
.  humanity,  and  a  head  dear  enough  and  great  enough  to  establish  & 
reputation  as  one  of  the  first  of  American  statesmen. 

When  order  was  restored,  George  P.  Bumham,  Esq.  of  Melrose, 
rose  and  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were,  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  adopted:— 

^Resolved,  That  the  democracy  of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts  hail  with  the  highest  satisfaction  the  nominations  of 
the  late  convention  at  Baltimore,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  give  to 
Franklin  Pierce  and  'William  B.  King,  the  democratic  nominees,  our 
warmest,  our  heartiest,  and  our  undivided  support  at  the  election  in 
November  next. 

^Resolved,  That  the  occasion  which  now  calls  us  together  is  one 
of  peculiar  pl^ure,  inasmuch  as  the  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  us  to 
exchange  congratoJations  with  one  of  the  most  favorec'  and  honored 
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aons  of  New  England,— Robert  RantonI,  Jr.,-— the  tried  and  faithful 
supporter  of  democratic  principles,  and  the  able  congressional  represent- 
iitive  from  this  district. 

"Besolvedf  That  as  democrats,  educated  in  the  true  faith,  we  knovf 
no  autbority  in  our  poVtt"'*aI  creed  bev--^  that  which  is  eonferrf^d  th« 
people  themselves  j  and  in  our  political  organization,  we  recognize  but 
one  course  of  conduct  in  reference  to  cur  candidates,  to  wit — the  uniform 
support  of  all  regular  nominations. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  of  Beverlj,  was 
the  delegate  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  second  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1852,  nominated  by  the  whole 
party,  in  due  form,  and  through  the  regular  constituted  authority,  and 
Was  duly  elected  to  represent  said  party  and  said  district — in  that  body 
—therefore — 

"  Heaolved,  That  the  action  of  said  convention  in  rejecting  the  right- 
fully chosen  delegate  from  the  second  district,  (and  also  his  substitute, 
Hon.  George  N.  Dike,  of  Stoneham,)  was  a  gross  violation  of  one  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  upon  which  our  party  is  based.  And,  while  we  as- 
sert that  this  act  of  the  convention  is  without  parallel,  defence,  or  pre- 
ced  mt,  we  are  compelled  to  denounce  it  as  impolitic  and  ungenerous, 
and  deserving  of  the  severest  censure  of  every  democrat  throughout  the 
land. 

"Hesolvedf  That,  as  in  times  past  we  have  supported  no  man  for  pub- 
lic office  who  has  not  been  regularly  nominated  by  recognized  authority, 
and  who  has  thus  been  presented  properly  for  our  suffrages, — so.  as  de- 
mocrats, we  will  hereafter  support  no  man  in  this  district  other  than  the 
ncniniee  of  the  regularly  organized  democratic  party  thereof. 

"JResolvedf  That  our  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  thorough  demo- 
cracy of  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  is  firm  and  unimpaired.  That  we 
are  proud  to  greet  him  on  this  occasion,  and  embrace  this  opportuni^ 
to  express  our  hearty  and  unqualified  approval  and  indorsement  of  his 
public  career, — and  especially  his  course  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  present  session.  And,  while  we  thank  him  for  his 
zeal  and  devotedness  to  our  cause,  we  cordially  bear  witness  to  the 
ability  and  ardor  which  has  characterized  his  acts  in  furtherance  of  de- 
mocratic truth  and  equal  rights  upon  the  ficor  of  the'  house,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States." 

After  the  reading  of  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Rantoul  took  the  stand. 
Again  did  the  enthusiasm  of  the  immense  audience  break  out  in  a  storm 
of  cheers.  He  commanced  aiid  continued  for  about  one  hour  and  a 
half  In  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  and  power. 
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At  namerous  coanty  and  distxict  conventions,  and  town 
m^;<5ting3,  where  the  nominations  of  the  Baltimore  Convention 
were  ratified  with  enthusiasm,  addresses  were  made  and  reso- 
lutions passed,  which  rebaked,  with  deserved  indignation  and 
contempt,  the  action  of  that  convention  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Bantonl.  The  democracy  6f  Massachusetts  deemed  themselves 
insulted,  in  his  person,  when  his  demand  to  be  heard,  and 
when  by  every  rule  of  justice,  as  well  as  parliamentary  usage, 
he  had  the  dearest  right  to  be  heard,  in  vindication  of  his 
claim  to  a  seat  in  the  convention, — was  met  by  the  denial  of 
that  right.  It  was  deeply  felt  at  the  North,  deeply  felt  every- 
where,  that  a  more  just  demand  v/as  never  made,  than  that 
of  Mr.  Rantoul,  for  a  hearing,  before  the  convention  decided 
against  him.  The  insolent  arrogance  of  injustice,  "clothed 
with  a  little  brief  authority,"  was  never  carried  further,  than 
the  men,  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  malice,  had  % 
-months  been  plotting  against  him,  and  now  consummated  their 
crime  against  liberty,  by  refusing  a  request,  which  no  court  of 
justice  in  a  civilized  country  can  deny  to  the  greatest  male- 
factor,-—namely,  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence.  It  is  for  this 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Baltirhore  Convention  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  B.antoul  will  always  be  remembered  only  to  be  execrated. 
Neither  the  design  of  this  work  nor  the  space  in  it  admits  the 
numerous  addresses  and  resolutions  so  strongly  expressive  of 
the  indignant  sentiments  of  £reemen,  which  those  proceedings 
called  forth,  should  be  transferred  to  these  pages.  The  style 
of  them  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  following  resolutions. 
The  democrats  of  Worcester  assembled  in  large  numbers  at 
the  City  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  16,  1852,  and — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  rejection,  by  the  national  convention,  of 
Hon.  Brobert  Bantoul,  Jr.,  (the  regularly  elected  delegate  of  the 
ibor  thousand  democrats  of  the  second  district  in  this  Com- 
monwealth,) was  an  act  in  violation  of  a  fundamental  rule  of 
party  organization.  Yet  as  we  believe  that  the  convention 
decided  the  case  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts;  and 
furthermore,  that  it  is  eminently  a  matter  for  the  party  at  home 
to  settle  among  themselves,  that  distinguished  democrat  may 
commit  his  claims  to  the  continued  confidence  and  regard  of 
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the  democracy  of  Massachusetts,  to  that  sober  judgment  of 
the  people  that  wHl  sustain  the  right  while  it  condemns  the 
wrong."  : 

The  democrats  of  Norfolk  county,  at  their  mass  ratification 
meeting  at  Quincy,  with  similar  spirit  — . 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  in  common  with  the  democracy  of 
Massachusetts,  adhere  to  that  foundation  of  our  principles,  that 
all  power  emanates  from,  and  is  ia  the  hands  of  the  people; 
and  we  recognize  the  right  of  no  national  convention  to  decide 
whom  the  democrats  of  any  district  shall  elect  to  represent 
them  in  convention,  or  in  congress ;  and  that  honor  and  praise 
belong  to  those  delegates  from  this  State  who  nobly  stood  by 
the  democracy  of  the  second  district,  and  supported  the  claims 
of  their  regularly  elected  and  distinguished  delegate  to  his  seat 
in  the  national  democratic  convention." 

Indeed,  there  was  but  one  sentiment  on  this  subject  known 
to  the  intelligent  and  the  free  throughout  the  country,  whether 
north  or  south  of  Mas  jn  and  Dixon's  line. 


SPEECH  AT  THE  DEMOCRATIC  DISTRICT  CONVEIITIGN, 

HELD  AT  SALEM,  JULY  5,  1852. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  greafc  pleas-^ 
Bre  that  I  have  this  opportunity  of  meeting  once  more  so  many  old  aal 
tried  democratic  friends,  who  have  stood  by  me  so  long,  and  who,  from 
what  I  have  heard  since  I  entered  this  hall,  I  believe  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  say  that  I  have  always  stood  by  them.  No  newly  manufactured  demo- 
crats, boasting  of  newlyfangled  dogmas  with  which  they  seek  to  supplant 
the  ancient  faith  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  rights  of 
Massachusetts,  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  bringers- 
in  of  damnable  heresies  into  the  pure  church  of  the  gospel  of  freedom, 
do  I  see  before  me ;  but  wherever  I  turn  my  eyes  I  behold  men  proved 

.  and  tried  in  adverse  as  in  prosperous  fortunes,  veteran  followers  of 
!Elbridge  Gerry  and  of  Samuel  Adams,  of  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and 
Jackson,  unterrified  when  adversity  frowned  darkest,  invincible  and  in- 
eorruptible  by  the  seductions  of  success  and  power.  Everywhere  in  this 

'^^Jthrong,  almost  too  vast  for  the  ample  dimensions  of  this  noble  structure. 
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So  I  recognise  the  well  kaown  conntenances  of  the  men,  and  the  sons  of 
f  the  men,  (for  I  can  now  remember  a  great  way  back,)  whom  I  met  here 
in  this  city,  in  March,  1834,  when  the  high-toned  maxims  of  the  British 
monarchy  were  proclaimed  as  the  oracles  of  American  statesmen,  when 
ariftocracy  and  fedc^-alism  gathered  all  their  forces,  when  gloom  brooded 
over  the  democratic  party,  an|  the  tempest  burst  upon  us.  J  remember 
well  those  times.  When  that  squall  struck  the  ship  of  State,  the  fair- 
weafchey  sailors,  the  fresh-water  na^gators,  did  not  keep  their  stand  upon 
the  deck.  They  had  not  got  thefr  sea-legs  on.  It  was  for  us  then,  my 
friends,  to  breast  the  storm.  We  looked  the  wind  in  the  eye.  We  en- 
countered with  unblanched  cheek  that  terrible  crisis,  and  swerved  not 
for  a  moment  from  any  point  of  duty.  It  is  not  for  the  land-Iubbers  who 
skulked  below  till  the  hour  of  danger  was  over,  to  undertake  to  give  us 
lessons  of  practical  seamanship. 

There  is  nothing  so  wholesome,  there  is  nothing  so  favorable  to  a 
healthful  development  of  our  free  democratic  institutions  as  an  occasion^ 
recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  those  institutions  are 
based.  This  day  and  this  place  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  recurrence. 
The  anniversary  which  callu  together  this  day  the  millions  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  naturally  suggests  the  consideration  of  those  principles,  and 
of  the  history  of  their  establishment,  nowhere  more  appropriate,  more 
gratifying,  more  instructive,  than  within  the  limits  of  this  Ck)mmonwealtb. 
For,  l€st  me  say,  it  is  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  which  freedom,  a 
generous,  a  broad  idea  of  freedom,  first  took  root  upon  this  continent 
Why,  my  friends,  in  the  year  1620,  when  the  Pilgrims  had  reached  our 
shores,  not  when  they  had  first  landed,  but  before  they  first  landed,  on 
the  11th  of  November,  what  was  their  first  act  ?  It  was  to  combine 
themselves  into  a  civil  body  politic,  and  they  drew  up  a  social  compact 
which  was  the  first  true  social  compact  since  the  world  was  made. 

It  was  the  fathers  of  Plymouth  colony,  the  oldest  portion  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  on  that  day,  before  they  first  landed  in  1620,  laid  the  foun- 
dations deep  and  strong  upon  which  we  have  built.  Let  us  trust  in  God 
that  we  build  not  stubble,  but  true  and  solid  stone.  How  was  it  in 
Salem  ?  Here  our  fathers  began  before  they  crossed  to  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  The  men  who  founded  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  the 
settlement  of  Salem,  Saltonstall  and  others,  refused  to  come  here  until 
the  charter  had  been  transferred  wholly  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Jn 
August,  1629,  they  declared  that  all  the  powers  of  an  active  government 
should,  be  transferred  to  this  side  of  the  ocean  before  they  went  on  ship- 
board; and  they  went  on  to  exercise  powers  in  1634,  which,  to  use  the 
vr^ds  of  Chalmers,  could  only  be  justified  by  "  those  principles  of  inde- 
pendence which  sprang  up  among  them,  and  have  at  all  times  governed 
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{heir  actiona.'*  He  charges  it  upon  them  that  they  caine  here  intending 
to  establiBh  the  princip!2»  of  free  government  in  Massachusetts  Bay ; 
and  I  doubt  not  they  did  so  intend.  We,  then,  stand  on  holy  ground. 
Their  early  acts  our  fathers  did  not  afterwards  belie.  In  1638,  they 
refused  to  return  the  patent  to  England,  discbeying  the-  peremptory 
mandate  of  the  court.  But  some  "bad  minds  — yea,  and. some  weak 
ones,"  said  they,  "  would  think  it  lawful,  if  not  necessary,  to  accept  a 
general  governor."  These  were  the  beginnings  of  independence  and 
liberty  in  Massachusetts. 

The  world  is  by  this  time  aware  what  beneficial  genius  inspires  Amer- 
ican progress,  and  what  miracles  she  has  wrought  already,  and  what  she 
promises  to  achieve  hereafter,  transformirsg  altogether  the  apparent 
destiny  of  the  human  race.  A  hundred  years  before  the  event  which 
we  celebrate,  it  seemed  that  the  tcUing  millions  of  men  were  doomed 
forever  to  bear  the  burden  of  hereditary  masters,  and  that  tyrants  were 
bom  booted  and  spurred  to  ride  them  by  the  grace  of  God."  Now,  no 
sane  man  believes  in  any  other  "^finality**  than  the  universal  emancipa- 
tion of  every  soul  from  the  dominion  of  another.  The  question  is  no 
longer,  will  it  come,  but  only  Aou;  will  it  come ;  how  with  the  least  delay, 
the  least  suffering,  the  least  bloodshed,  and  the  greatest  good  to  all.  It 
is  the  leaven  of  American  doctrine  and  example,  fermenting  in  the  heart 
of  the  old  world,  that  has  brought  ebout  this  change. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  less  than  one  third  of  a  mil- 
lion of  humble  colonists  lined  our  Atlantic  seaboard.  Seventy-six  years 
later,  their  descendants,  still  less  than  three  millions  in  number,  declared 
themselves  an  independent  nation.  Now,  after  an  equal  lapse  of  time, 
twenty-five  millions  inherit  the  fruit  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  founders 
of  our  nation,  a  population  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  j  more  intelligent,  and  possessing  more  of  the  means  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment  than  any  equal  population  on  the  globe.  Look 
forward  for  knother  period  of  seventy-six  years,  and  they  will  have  mul- 
tiplied to  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  souls,  and  will  display  more 
W3alth  and  power  on  land  and  on  the  sea,  and  will  exert  a  greater  influ- 
ence on  the  world,  than  Great  Britain  and  France  combined.  It  is  this 
spectacle  of  growing  greatness  to  which  all  eyes  are  turned,  and  towards 
which,  should  our  virtue  be  as  rare  as  our  felicity,  all  hearts  will  be 
attracted. 

I  have  intimated  to  you  how  independence  and  liberty  originated  in 
Massachusetts.  And  the  Union,  where  did  that  begin?  In  164B, a 
Union  was  formed  between  this  and  the  neighboring  colonies.  In  1775, 
the  colonists  mat  through  their  delegates  to  carry  on  resistance  to  Great 
Britain.   Chalmers;  writing  soon  after  ihat  time,  says  that  this  Union  of 
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1775  was  bat  the  daplicat©  of  1643,  and  that  "both  originated  from 
ifiiEasBachusetts,  forever  fruitful  in  projects  for  independence.** 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  quote  hbtory  further  to  show  you  where 
AmeHcan  independence  begaii<  It  began  here,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
perhaps  I  might  spy,  with  the  early  settlers  of  this  city  of  Salem.  Amer- 
ican inde;iendence  commence^  here  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  effected 
here.  Thvj  were  Massachusetts  men  that  developed  the  idea,  the  great 
plan  of  resi  stance  to  the  colossal  power  of  a  British  empire.  How  soon, 
think  you,  (Md  the  independence  of  these  colonies  occur  to  any  man  in 
the  United  States,  and  who  was  the  man  to  who:n  it  occurred?  One 
hundred  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  John  Adams,v  writing  a  letter,  when 
he  wa3  a  boy  as  you  might  call  him,  for  he  was  then  in  his  tender  years, 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
gave  his  opinion  that  in  one'  hundred  years  the  population  of  the  colonies 
would  be  equcd  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  If  he  had  been  selecting  the 
precise  year  in  which  this  equality  would  occur,  he  could  sot  have  made 
a  nearer  approximation.  At  the  time  he  mentioned,  the  population  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  shipping  was  a  little 
larger  than  that  of  Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland  together.  There  was  the 
mature  sagacity  of  a  young  and  vigorous  Massachusetts  mind.  For  it  wag 
John  Adams,  also,  who,  writing  in  1754,  stud  that  sooner  or  later  these 
united  colonies  would  become  a  great  and  independent  nation,— powerful 
on  the  land  by  their  union,  and  more  powerful  upon  the>9ea  than  either 
Great  Britain  or  France.  Why,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  mottal 
man,  that  he  should  foresee  the  future  as  did  John  Adams. 

Tou  all  know  who  introduced  among  the  members  of  the  congress  the 
idea  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  you  know,  too,  by  whose 
influence  it  was  that  that  Idea  of  a  .  Declaration  of  Independence  wa:^ 
strengthened  and  prevailed.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  wrote  the  Declara- 
.  tioD,  has  said  of  John  Adams,  that  he  was  "the  Colossus  on  the  floor 
who  sustained  it  in  debate." 

I  have  alluded  to  these  subjects,  because  they  show  us  where  we  have 
stood.  Massachusetts  men  have  stood  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle  of 
freedom.  And  the  question  is  for  Massachusetts  men,'  Shall  Massachu- 
setts continue  to  stand  where  she  has  always  stood, — first  and  foremost 
in  the  van  of  freedom,  confronting  all  assaults,  —  defying,  whether  by 
direct  onset  or  by  the  power  of  corruption,  •— defying  all  attacks,  either 
open  or  secret  ?  Shall  she  lead  the  van  in  the  battle  of  liberty,  as  she 
ha£  been  wont  to  do  for  more  than  two  hundred  yem's  past  ? 
,  Massachusetts  was  not  content  that  she  had  championed  up  \b  floor 
of  congress,  the  Deelarationi  of  Independence.  Massachuit.  did  the 
}md  work  which  wrought  out  the  realization  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde^ 
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pendence ;  did  what  made  it  to  be  acknowledged  a  fact  by  all  the  nations 
the  earth.  In  that  work  Massachusetts  had  the  greatest  share.  It 
was  God's  blessed  beneficence  to  the  colonie!^  that  the  war  broke  out 
where  it  did.  It  broke  out  in  MassachusettSi  because  there  was  the 
right  place  for  it.  If  Providence  had  permitted  it  to  break  out  some- 
where else,  the  result  might  not  have  been  what  it  was.  It  broke  out 
^ere, —  at  the  old  north  bridge  in  Saleip ;  there  was  the  earliest  resist- 
ance. At  Lexington,  American  blood  was  shed.  At  the  old  north 
bridge  in  Concord,  British  blood  was  shed.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
inaugurated  American  independence,  and  gave  men  courage  to  main- 
tain American  liberty.  Our  fathers  saw  that  British  troops  were  not 
invincible  j  this  was  demonstrated  by  Yankee  fai'mers.  And  who  better 
than  they  were  fitted  to  demonstrate  it  ?  How  many  Americans  fought 
in  the  revolutioKary  contest?  288,134  in  all!  How  many  of  these  were 
from  New  England  ?  147,694 !  More  than  half  of  all  the  regulars  and 
miHtia  were  New  England  men,  of  whom  Massachusetts  furnished, 
83,162.  And  of  the  naval  force,  New  England  furnished  nearly  the 
whole,  aye,  Ess^x  county  nearly  the  whole ;  and  yet  the  work  on  our 
own  soil  and  waters  was  not  all  that  New  England  men  di^.  We  made- 
short  work  of  it  on  New  England  ground;  and  afterwards  had  to  do 
somebody's  else  fighting. 

You  know  that  m  the  same  day  on  which  St.  Patrick  drove  the  rep- 
tiles out  of  Ireland, — and  a  very  good  work  he  did  too,  — ^Qn>that  self- 
same day  of  the  year,  Gen.  Washington  drove  the  red-coats  out  of 
Boston,  and  they  no  more  ventured  to  come  back  again,  than  the  reptijes 
have  to  the  green  Emerald  Isle  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  After 
St.  Patrick's  day  and  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  there  was  veyy  little  to 
do  in  Massachusetts  so  far  as  the  war  was  concerned,  but  it  went  farther 
south;  to  New  York,  through  the  Jerseys  to  Philadelphia,  until,  by  and 
by,  it  reached  the  Carolinas,  where  there  was  much  trouble.  .  Corn- 
wallis  drove  everybody  before  him.  What  was  to  be  done?  They 
sent  on  a  Ehode  Island  blacksmith.  General  Greene,  and  then  tho  work 
was  done.  Hamilton  wrote  to  Washington,  "  Send  on  Greene,  and  my 
head  upon  the  result."  Greene  knew  how  to  strike  hard  blows  until  the 
work  was  accomplished. 

You  may  think  I  am  giving  the  stoiy  from  one-sided  viciws,  but  I 
will  give  you  South  Carolina  authority.  Robert  Barnwell,  in  a  di^cusr 
sion  that  arose  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  January  17,  1788,  said,  "  I  see  not  a  man  who  does  B<dfc 
know  that  the  shackles  of  the  South  were  broken  asunder  by  the  arms  of 
the  North."  That  is  what  I  eall  belonging  to  a  national  party.  Slavery, 
I  thank  God^  is  sectional.   I  said  so  in  this  hall  before  I  went  to  con- 
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gress,  at  jmr  reqaest  I  say  so  now  again.  Slavery,  I  thank  God,  is 
.-  sectiooal,  and  liberty  is  national. 

The  Ii^€^ty  that  was  given  to  the  Carolinas  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  strong  Yankee  arms,  and 
stout  Yankee  hearts ;  and  they  acknowledged  it  was  so. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  want  ta  get  rid  of  certain  sectional  feelings  that 
exist  now-a-daye.  There  are  sectional  ideas  belonging  not  to  this  part 
of  the  United  States;  by  bo  means!  belonging  to  another  part  of  the 
United  States,  which  some  gentlemen  propose^  to  force  down  our  throats. 
But  they  are  not  the  natural  food  of  northern  true  American  democrats. 
They  are  poison  to  our  natures.  There  is  but  ne  course  by  which  a 
great  nation  like  this  can  be  kept  together ;  and  that  is,  that  if  there  be 
in  any  part  of  this  great  nation,  institutions  repugnant  to  the  hearts  and 
the  feelings  of  another  portion,  and  that  the  larger  portion  of  this  Union, 
those  institutions  must  be  kept  where  they  are.  They  are  not  to  be 
brought  here.  I  do  not  go  into  Sonth  Carolina  and  tell  the  South  Caro- 
lina planter  what  be  shall  do  with  his  slaves,  or  what  he  shall  not  do,  or 
say,  or  think,  about  the'institution  of  slavery.  Nor  shall  he  come  here. 
He  shall  not  come  here  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  about  the  institution 
of  slavery.  And  if  he  does  come  here  to  tell  me  what  I  shall  do,  say, 
or  think  about  the  institution  of  slavery,  what  I  propose  to  do  is,  to  send 
him  back  again. 

And  so  I  propose  to  get  rid  of  sectional  parties,  sectional  feelings,  and  sec- 
tional plans.  I  propose  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  act 
upon  those  interests  and  those  opinions  which  are  national,  and  not  upon 
those  which  are  sectionaL  We  have  great  interests.  We  have  interests  com- 
mon to  this  whole  nation.  We  have  interests  intrusted  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, upon  which  I  can  meet  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and 
we  can  reason  out  the  best  disposition  to  be  made  of  these  subjects.  We 
can  go  together  for  the  interests  of  this  great  nation.  Upon  those  interests 
which  are  common  to  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  and  which  have 
been  committed  to  the  general  government,  let  the  general  government 
act.  It  was  not  made  fo  act  on  sectional  interests,  and  they  were  not 
committed  to  it.  It  is  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  any  problem  in 
Euclid,  and  no  mati  who  assisted  in  forming  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ever  dreamed  at  that  time  that  the  general  government 
was  to  act  concerning  slavery  as  it  has  acted.  If  any  political  problem 
was  ever  capable  of  an  answer,  s  \  that  answer  capable  of  a  demon- 
stration, it  IS,  whether  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  intended  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  legislate  as  it  has  legislated  on  human  slavery.  There  is  but  one 
answer. '  I  know  that  what  I  say  here  will  be  read  in  other  parts  of  the 
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coantiy, — even  in  Florida  and  Alabama.  I  say,  then,  that  I  \pouId  be 
glad  to  meet-that  logician  who  will  take  ground  against  the  prop  ntion 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  grant  one  k  '^^ 
pdwer  to  congress  to  meddle  with  the  subject  of  fugitives  from  service 
or  labor. 

Well,  then,  are  there  ^great  and  general  principles  that  will  cover  this 
question,  and  apply  to  other  questions  also  ?  If  there  be,  it  is  well  to 
examine  them,  and  try  this  question  by  the  test  of  our  system.  If  not, 
we  most  study  this  out  as  an  exceptional  case.  I  think  there  are  doc^ 
trines  lying  at  the  base  of  the  American  system  which  lie  also  at  the 
base  of  this  question,  and  which  are  doctrines  that  yon  and  I  have 
believed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  very  base  of  great  democratic 
principles,  as  they  have  been  understood  and  proclaimed  by  Thomas 
Je^erson  himself  And  what  are  those  doctrines  ?  Jt  is  of  no  use  to 
tell  me  that  the  democratic  party  occasionally  belies  its  own  doctrines. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  me  that  it  sometimes  does  foolish  things. 
There  never  was  a  party  that  did  not  occasionally  belie  its  own  doctrines, 
ant^  sometimes  do  foolish  things,  because,  parties  are  made  up  of  men, 
and  men  are  not  infallible.  I  look  at  the  great  principles  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  our  parties  since  we  had  a  government;  and  I  say  the 
corner-stone  of  the  democraUc  system  of  politics,  as  it  was  laid  down  by 
Jefferson  in  1791,  is  now  the  comer'Stone  of  the  democratic  system  of 
politics.  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1791,  declared  that  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  10th  article  of  the 
amendments,  which  says  that  "all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to 
the  general  government  by  the  Constitution  are  reserved  to  the  States 
or  the  people."  We  are  obliged  to  look  jealously  to  the  action  of  the 
general  government  concerning  those  powers  which  are  not  delegated 
to  it.  If  we  do  that,  and  act  up  to  that,  then  we  are  democrats.  If 
not,  then  we  belong  to  the  opposite  party,  call  it  by  whatever  name  yon 
please. 

I  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  way  to  find  out  the  democratic  track 
is  to  look  for  measures  which  Mr.  Clay  introduced,  which  Mr.  Webster 
advocated,  and  which  Mr.  Fillmore  brings  his  official  influence  to  sup- 
port and  carry  through  congresss  and  which  the  whig  president  claims 
as  his  policy.  I  do  not  look  there  for  democratic  measures.  _  But  I  look 
back  to  the  old  democratic  principles.  In  Baltimore  platforms  I  make 
a  distinction.  The  firm  old  white  oak  timbers,  the  seasoned  planks  that 
have  stood  and  weathered  the  storm  through  many  a  contest,  are  one 
thing.  Any  trumpery  that  may  be  temporarily  put  on,  and  then 
stripped  off  again,  I  do  not  regard.  Let  us  look  at  the  main  tim- 
bers :  — 
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"JResohedf  That  the  federal  govemmenl;  is  one  of  limited  powers 
/derived  solely  from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants  of  power  therein 
ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agents  of  the 
government,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubt- 
ful constitutional  powers." 

This  is  the  first  definition  offdemocratic  doctrine  as  it  has  stood  for  a 
great  many  years.  It  is  the  old  platform.  It  is  the  thing  which  if 
carried  out  to  all  its  consequences  leads  to  a  true  result.  Carry  that  out 
to  its  legitimate  consequences  and  I  am  content.  I  look  a  little  further, 
and  see  that  this  year  two  additions  have  been  made.  One  is  the 
indorsement  of  certain  members  of  congress,  and  the  other  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

« Betolvedf  That  the  democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and 
uphold  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolu- 
tions of  1798  and  '99,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  MadisoB  to  the  Virginia 
I^blature  in  1799 ;  that  it  adopts  those  principles  as  constituting  one 
of  the  main  foundations  of  its  political  creed,  and  is  resolved  to  carry 
them  OQt  in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import." 

I  am  satisfied  with  that  What  did  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions determine  ?  They  determined  that  precisely  such  measui'es  as 
those  which  these  wise  gentlemen  in  Baltimore  concluded  to  indorse 
-«rere  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
was  an  usurpation  of  power  by  the  government  to  pass  them. 

The  alien  and  sedition  laws,  —  why  were  they  unconstitutional  ?  First, 
because  there  was  no  grant  of  power  in  the  Constitution  to  congress  to 
pass  them.  But  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  said  they  were 
constitutional.  And  why?  Not  because  they  could  find  any  grant  of 
power  in  the  Constitution.  It  was  implied  power.  And  New  Hamp- 
shire now  gives  it  up  and  admits  that  they  are  unconstitutional,  although 
by  her  legislature  she  had  once  unanimously  declared  that  they  were 
constitutional. 

The  next  reason  why  the  alien  law  was  unconstitutional  is,  because  it 
undertook  to  give  the  right  to  carry  a  man  out  of  the  State  in  which  he 
was  found,  without  the  trial  by  jury.  Have  you  not  sometimes  heard 
it  said  that  a  colored  man  coiUd  not  have  a  trial  by  jury  because  he  was 
not  a  citizen  ?  You  reply,  *'  Massachusetts  has  made  him  a  citizen." 
"O,"  the  response  comes  to  you,  "he  is  not  the  kind. of  citizen  intended 
to  be  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Mark  the 
parallel  between  these  two  cases.  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  "  These  alien  and 
sedition  laws  are  unconstitutional.  You  cannot  take  a  man  away  from 
Massachusetts  withont  a  trial  by  jury  to  determine  whether  he  has  the 
right  to  remain  there."   What  is  the  ans^ver  to  Mr.  Jefferson  ?   "  O, 
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lie  ism  alien  and  therefore  not  a  citizen,  and  the  Constitution  was  not 
made  for  aliens  bat  for  citi^ena  only,"  Now  the  Constitution  on  the 
one  hand  does  not  say  any  thing  about  an  alien,  or  on  the  other  hand 
any  thing  about  a  colored  person.  It  says,  "no  person."  And  is  not 
the  alien  a  "person?"  And  is  not  the  colored  man  a  "person?"  That 
reply  did  not  go  down  with  Thomas  Jefferson.  An  alien  is  a  "  person," 
and  a  colored  man  is  a  "person." 

First,  there  was  no  power  in  the  Constitution  to  pass  this  law.  And 
then,  even  if  there  were  such  a  power,  the  Constitution  expressly  says, 
"  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  life  and  liberty,  or  property, 
without  trial  by  jury." 

When  the  Baltimore  resolutions'  say  they  are  going  to  carry  out  fairly 
the  doctrine  which  demonstrates  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  I  am  waiting  to  see  them  do  it. 

The  ideas  that  I  am  advancing  to  you  are  not  new.  They  are  the  old 
doctrines  of  the  old  demo  i  is  of  New  England.  When  George  Cabot 
of  Beverly,  who  never  was  a  democrat  that  I  ever  heard,  and  who  after- 
wards presided  at  the  Hartford  Convention,  drafted  the  fugitive  slave 
law  of  1793,  did  he  intend  a  democratic  act  ?  What  happened  when 
that  law  first  came  up  for  discission  in  congress  ?  Soon  after  the  pas- 
sage of  that  law,  free  men  of  color  were  seized  in  Delaware  and  sold  as 
slaves ;  or,  at  least,  it  was  charged  that  free  men  of  color  were  seized 
in  Delaware  and  sold  as  slaves ;  or,  at  least,  it  was  charged  that  free 
men  of  color  were  seized  in  Delaware  and  sold  into  slavery  in  States 
further  south.  The  legislature  of  Delaware  remonstrated  against  it. 
I  have  told  you  the  ground  which  Jefferson  took  in  regard  to  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury.  The  democrats  of  New  England  took  the  same  ground. 
I  dare  say  you  all  know  how  few  democrats  from  New  England  there 
were  then  in  congress.  Old  Mat  Lyon  was  one.  He  was  ,  the"  man  who 
was  fined  under  the  P'^lition  law,  and  whose  fine  Jefferson  remitted.  A 
great  deal  was  said  about  Jefferson's  giving  up  the  money  that  belonged 
to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  But  he  said  the  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional ;  and  that  money  which  had  unconstitutionally  entered  the 
treasury  was  not  constitutionally  in  it.  Mr.  Lyon  spoke  of  that  law  very 
much  in  the  same  style  as  I  have  attempted  to  speak  of  this  one. 

There  was  another  democratic  member,  Joseph  Bradley  yamum,  who 
was  sent  to  congress  from  Dracut,  in  this  very  neighborhood^  though 
not  in  this  congressional  district.  He  made  one  of  the  few  speeches 
which  were  made  in  that  debate,  declaring  that  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  could  not  take  the  right  of  any  man  to  liberty,  without  a 
iffial  by  jury.  He  maintained  that  a  man,  white  or  colored,  was  consti- 
tutionally entitled  t6  iiis  trial  by  jury.   That  was  the  ground  that  was 
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'^ftken  at  that  time  in  this  part  of  New  England  hj  our  staunchest  demo- 
crats. The  president  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  George  Cabot,  and 
other  stannch  federalists,  sided  with  Mr.  Fillmore  and  the  staunchest 
whigs  of  the  present  day. 

Who  was  the  foremost  democrat  in  congress  at  that  day,  the  man  of 
the  clearest  and  most  logical  mind,  the  man  who  pushed  his  doctrines  to 
their  legitimate  condnsions  ?  It  was  Albert  Gallatin.  He  fook  grounds 
i^bich  I  should  be  ready  to  take  now.  Wh&.t  was  the  answer  of  southern 
men?  "  You  will  shdke  the  security  of  property  at  the  South."  «  When," 
replied  Mr.  Gallatin,  "  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  says  that 
there  can  be  no  slave  in  MassaclSiusetts,  dnd  that  shs&es  the  security  of 
property  at  the  South,  has  she  the  power  to  do  it?  When  Pennsylva- 
nia passes  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  hev  borders,  can  she 
QOt  do  it,  because  it  shakes  the  security  of  southern  property  ?  "  He 
scouted  such  doctrines  then,  as  he  would  now  scout  them,  if  he  could 
come  back  from  his  grave. 

I  am,  then,  following  in  the  beaten  track  of  the  old  leaders  in  demoo* 
ra<7,  of  those  who  made  the  Constitution,  and  understood  the  Constitu- 
noD,  and  knew  that  this  was  a  government  of  lunited  powers. 

Why  have  we  met  here  to  celebrate  this  day?  What  is  it  that  we 
celebrate?  What  have  we  gained  by  being  separated  from  Great 
Britain  ?  What  was  it  that  made  our  fathers  desire  independence?  I 
most  quote  Chalmers  once  more.  He  said,  that  long  before  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  "  these  men  of  Massachusetts  could  not  bear  to 
be  governed  by  men  living  three  thousand  miles  off."  Even  if  you  sup- 
~K>se  that  those  men  might  have  been  the  best  in  the  world,  was  it  not 
^>etter  to  be  governed  by  persons  at  home  ?  It  was  the  desire  of  local 
3elf<govemment  that  caused  the  separation  from  Great  Britdn.  Local 
eelf-govemment  is  the  great  principle  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  in&ti- 
mtions  now.  What  is  the  difference  between  us  and  France  ?  Ivsill 
tell  you.  Here  government  is  localized ;  it  is  brought  home  to  every 
man's  door ;  the  school  district  is  here,  and  the  committee  manages  the 
"school,  and  the  United  States  do  not  do  it.  Each  town  manages  its  own' 
af^rs.  We,  in  our  local  corporations,  and  not  the  United  States,  make 
our  own  roads ;  the  State  legislate  on  domestic  concerns.  But  in  France 
the  power  is  centralized, — -Paris  is  France.  If  a  bridge  is  to  be 
^p^ed  at  liilarseilles,  it  is  done  by  an  authority  emanated  from  Paris. 
If  the  president  desires  only  such  men  as  are  of  a  certain  politics,  then 
those  of  that  political  faith  cmly  can  obtain  the  public  employments. 
Xliese  central  influences  prevent  the  possession  of  such  true  liberty  as 
WQ  have  organized.  In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  we  localize  the 
powera  of  the  government,  and  distribute  them  through  a  great  nmny 
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shannels.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  have  our  liberty  under  such  a 
system  as  exists  in  France.  Xhere  would  be  nothing  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  power  of  the  general  government?  the  general  government 
would  do  what  it  pleased  without  opposition.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  State  powers,  county  powers,  city  powers,  town  powers,  and  they 
sll  manage  their  own  affairs ;  and  this  right  to  manage  our  own  affairs 
is  the  greatest  and  the  dearest  of  our  privileges  which  we  obtained  when, 
we  secured  our  independence. 

This  day,  sacred  to  the  achievement  of  independence  originally,  is  the 
icy  on  which  to  determine  that  we  will  carry  out  the  principle  of  self- 
government;  the  principle  that  Massachusetts  is  a  sovereign,  indepen- 
dent State ;  that  Massachusetts  has  the  power  to  protect  the  liberty  not 
only  of  every  sou  of  hers,  but  of  every  alien  guest  of  hers,  whether  he 
came  from  Ireland,  from  Germany,  or  whether  he  came  from  another 
State  in  this  Union ;  whether  his  color  be  white,  or  yellow,  or  black. 

Having  said,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  great  principles  that  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  democratic  party  settle  these  questions  relating  to 
slavery  as  they  settle  all  other  questions  of  our  politics,  that  there  is  a 
system,  the  only  course  is  to  adhere  to  that  system,  and  carry  out  all 
*ljes8  principles  which  we  profess. 

Now  comes  on  again  One  of  those  periodical  struggles  between  the 
two  great  parties  in  this  country ;  because  permanently  there  are  but  two- 
parties.  Questions  arise  occasionally  which  create  new  parties,  having, 
however,  in  numbers  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole,  and  being  of 
very  brief  duration.  But  looking  at  the  life  of  a  nation,  there  can  be 
hut  two  great  parties.  The  one  is  desirous  to  take  the  most  care  of  lib- 
erty, and  does  so  by  strictly  construing  the  Constitution  of  the  United. 
States.  The  other  desires  to  take  the  most  care  of  property,  and  does- 
60  by  loosely  construing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  parties.  I  do  not  eay  the- 
whig  party  does  not  sometimes  think  of  liberty,  but  they  make  it  subor- 
dinate to  property.  I  do  not  say  the  democratic  party  does  not  some- 
times think  of  property,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is  liberty  first  andi 
property  ailerwards.  The  man  who  thinks  he  is  a  democrat,  and  seeks 
to  produce  that  state  of  society  which  builds  up  great  accumulations  of 
property  in  few  hands,  who  attempts  to  use  the  general  government  for 
&at  purpose,  and  dares  to  sacrifice  liberty,  (whether  in  the  person  of 
his  white  brother,  or  his  colored  brother,  I  care  not,)  who  is  willing  to. 
sacrifice  or  endanger  liberty  becanse  it  will  make  a  tenth  of  a  cent's  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  cotton  goods,  is  no  democrat. 

A  question  arises,  then,  and  It  is  a  pretty  important  one,  (though  I  do* 
not  know  as  it  wilf  irouble  you  to  decide  it,  and  it  certainly  will  not 
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tioable  me>)  and  that  is,  wbat  course  ought  we,  as  d  aocrats,  to  take  in 
the  eomuig  presidential  contest? 

.  Let  me  allude  to  the  Baltimore  Convention,  in  which  you  were  all 
interested.  I  do  not  speak  of  my  own  interest.  That  is  a  small  matter. 
But  it  sa  happens  I  stood  there  representing  the  rights  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District,  and  also  representing,  in  part,  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  and  independent  State  of  Massachusetts.  Ton  all  know  that 
&  fraud,  a  gross  and  base  fraud,  was  perpetrated  upon  the  convention.  I 
do  not  say  thr.c  that  convention,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  knowing  what 
they  were  doFng,  meant  to  insult  this  district.  I  say  that  a  very  latge 
part  of  them  were  imposed  upon.  Some  few,  I  believe,  meant  to  out< 
rage  this  district.  Others,  and  a  larger  number,  were  imposed  upon  by 
frauds  industriously  circulated  among  them. 

Now,  does  that  outrage,  perpetrated  upon  this  district, — does  that 
denial  to  this  district  of  its  rights,  —  does  the  denial  to  the  State  of  Mas> 
sachusetts  of  its  rights,  —  alter  our  position  with  regard  to  the  great 
democratic  party  ?  It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  I  go  to  a  convention,  and 
take  part  in  the  doings  of  that  convention,  and  do  not  withdraw  from  i^ 
I  may  be  supposed  to  be  bound  by  that  convention.  If  I  am  not  there, 
and  not  represented  there,  then  I  am  not  bound  by  it.  I  am  not  at 
fill  bound  by  anything  that  has  been  done  in  the  Baltimore  Convention. 

The  action  of  the  convention  places  me  in  the  attitude  of  a  looker* 
on.  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  Here  is  a  presidential  election  coming  on. 
I  have  already  told  you  what  are  the  great  political  issues  involved  in 
this  contest,  as  in  every  other.  The  fugitive  slave  law,  as  between  the 
two  great  parties,  is  not  an  issue.  For  they  are,  in  that  respect,  pre- 
cisely alike.  The  democrats,  on  account  of  that  plank  in  their  platform, 
say  you  must  vote  against  the  whigs.  The  whigs,  on  account  of  the 
same  plank  in  their  platform,  eay  you  must  vote  against  the  democrats. 
And  two  negatives,  we  used  to  learn  in  our  boyhood,  are  equivalent  to 
an  affirmative,  and  nullify  each  other.  Both  parties  lay  down  some- 
thing as  a  part  of  a  platform  against  which  I  enter  my  protest,  here  and 
every  where  else. 

But  the  question  comes,  is  any  one  else  to  be  president,  except  one  of 
the  two  leading  candidates  ?  Some  of  you,  my  friends,  may  dislike  the 
fact,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true.  Two  great  parties  have  determined 
upon  their  course  of  conduct  They  have  brought  forward  their  candi- 
dates, and  one  or  the  other  must  surely  be  elected.  I  do  not  act  upon 
abstractions ;  and  as  a  practical  man  I  am  bound  to  act  practicaUy,  eo 
far  as  results  are  concerned.  There  is  but  one  alternative,  between  the 
two  jM^sibilities  of.  which  I  am  at  liberty  to  choose.  One  or  the  other 
of  Ufa  men  is  to  be  president  of  the  United  States.   I  mean,  supposing 
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Aey  both  live;  I  mean,  supposiag  there  be  no  extraordmarjand  anfore-' 
seen  concurrence  of  circnmstances.  I  mean,  according  to  all  human 
probability,  one  or  the  other  of  them  will  be  the  next  president.  And 
the  question  is  for  me,  which  ought  I  to  aid  to  elevate  to  that  position  ? 

But  some  will  say  this  district  has  been  insulted.  That  does  not 
gbange  the  nature  of  the  principles  at  stake.  Suppose  your  representar 
tive  had  been  assassinated !  Even  that  would  not  change  the  nature  of 
the  principles  at  issue. 

If  the  democratic  party  succeeds,  one  set  of  principles  will  prevail. 
Suppose  the  other  succeeds,  I  hardly  know  what  they  will  do.  "When 
they  put  forward  platforms  they  put  into  them  principles  for  which  they 
might  almost  be  indicted  for  larceny.  They  present  us  a  sort  of  semi- 
uemocratic  faith  softened  down,  which  I  don't  exactly  relish.  It  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  wbig  party  to  creep  into  democratic  guises, 
and  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  democracy  whose  principles  are  not  fixed 
and  defined. 

I  trust  that  the  democracy  of  Essex  are  not  to  be  led  away  by  any 
such  doctrines  as  those.  We  are  none  the  less  bound  to  stand  by  our 
own  well  defined  principles  because  we  have  been  badly  treated  by  men 
acting  mostly  under  the  imposition  of  others.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
vote  against  principles  that  I  know  to  be  sound,  because  my  district  has 
■jeen  insulted,  because  I  have  been  wrongfully  treated,  because  Massa- 
ehusetts  has  been  maltreated.  I  am  bound  to  follow  out  the  doctrines 
which  I  believe  to  be  true,  however  unpleasantly  certain  transactions 
connected  with  the  action  of  my  party  may  strike  me.  or  may  strike  my 
friends. 

There  is,  I  say,  therefore,  no  alternative.  Gentlemen  may  say,  (for  it 
«3  an  idea  that  arises  in  some  minds,)  "  I  will  not  vote  for  the  man  with 
whom  1  disagree."  Suppose  we  carry  that  doctrine  out  in  all  our  rela- 
tions. Would  it  ever  happen  that  we  should  choose  any  man  for  any 
office  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  ?  I  find  one  man  who 
iifiers  from  me  on  the  Maine  liquor  law,  and  on  nothing  else.  I  find 
:&Qother  man  who  agrees  with  me  on  everything  else  except  the  common 
school  system.  I  find  another  who  disagrees  with  me  about  laying  out 
a  road,  but  agreeing  on  other  points.  There  is  another  man  who  agrees 
generally  with  my  views,  but  who  does  npt  like  a  certain  man  who  has 
been  appointed  to  office.  Must  I  withhold  political  fellowship  from  all  these 
aea?  There  is  but  one  way  to  carry  out  a  great  system  of  measuresj 
that  is  to  follow  it  up,  to  strike  blow  after  blow,  and  by  and  by  you 
will  come  out  right. 

In  a  war,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  bombard  a  city,  and  a 
iserson  may  be  killed  whom  you  may  have  no  reason  to  injure.   In  many 
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ib&tiie  you  must  either  risk  shooting  your  friends  or  shoot  nobody; 
'^he  rale  is  to  blaze  away.    It  is  just  so  in  the  confused  battles  of 
politics.  , 

You  know  when  the  BKndoos  thought  it  reiigion  not  to  eat  any  animal 
^od,  it  was  very  easy  for  them  not  to  ^artake  of  the  larger  and  even 
the  smaller  animals.  Bat  soon  an  Englishman  broaght  a  microscope  to 
ihem,  by  means  of  which  they  discovered  animalculsQ  in  a  single  drop  of 
ivater,  and  in  every  article  of  food ;  they  began  to  think,  therefore,  that 
iheir  religion  was  impracticable. 

You  cannot  carry  on  a  great  movement  and  have  every  iota  of  yonr 
•dioice  realized.  And  I  do  not  confine  this  to  little  and  unimportant 
affairs.  I  say  there  are  high  and  important  affairs  managed  very  differ- 
ently from  what  I  desire*.  But  I  cannot,  therefore,  cut  myself  loose, 
.^d  say  I  am  opposed  to  you.  Sir,  because  you  are  against  me  in  com- 
inon  schools;  and  I  will  not  vote  for  you,  because  you  are  against  me 
-on  the  Maine  law ;  or  for  you,  because  you  are  opposed  to  me  on  build- 
ing a  certain  road.  But  I  must  take  the  policy  which  is  to  do  good  in 
the  long  run.  If  I  do  not,  my  action  on  one  day  is  nullified  by  my 
action  on  another  day.  A  straightforward  course,  then,  in  this  district^ 
Is  as  clearly  our  duty  now  as  at  any  former  time. 

A  Voice.  Why  were  you  rejected  from  the  Baltimore  Convention? 
^  Mr.  Bahtovl.  The  question  which  the  gentleman  asks  is  a  very 
(proper  one.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  state.  I  went  by  the  unanimous 
^3hoice  of  the  democracy  to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  There  a  commit- 
tee x>n  credentials  was  appointed.  Before  that  committee  of  the  con- 
vention I  appeared.  There  were  contested  seats  in  Vermont,  Georgia, 
Maine,  and  Massachusetts.  I  found  my  seat  claimed  by  another  person. 
1  showed  to  the  committee  the  certificate  of  the  meeting  at  which  I  was 
•□nanimously  elected.  I  showed  them  the  proof  that  that  meeting  was 
regularly  called  by  the  regular  democratic  committee.  I  showed  them 
that  that  committee  was  regularly  chosen,  unanimously,  at  a  regular  con- 
vention of  the  whole  party.  I  showed  them  that  Mr.  Lord  was  chosen 
by  a  small  party,  first  organized  in  1851,  of  thos^  democrats  opposed  to 
my  election  as  a  member  of  congress.  And  there  I  rested  my  case. 
Mr.  Ixjrd  set  forth  by  a  printed  statement  that  I  had  declined  a  regular 
democratic  nomination,  and  that  I  had  accepted  the  nomination  of  the 
flree  soilers.  As  regards  that  statement,  I  told  the  committee  what  you 
all  know  to  be  true.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  was  Edmund 
Burke  of  New  Hampshire.  He  held  niie  strictly  to  thoir  rules  of  order. 
One  of  those  was,  that  each  of  the  contestants  should  be  allowed  fifteen 
minutes.  Now,  a  great  deal  can  be  said  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  I  had 
scarcely  commenced  before  a  member  of  the  committee  put  me  a  ques- 
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tion  which  it  was  necessary  to  answer  j  then  as  soon  as  I  returned  to" 
mj  line  of  argOinent  I  was  asked  another  question.  These  questions  I 
could  not  well  refuse  to  answer ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  large 
part  of  my  fifteen  minutes  was  taken  up  in  asking  and  answering  ques- 
tions. Then  the  majority  of  the  committee  did  Tiot  wish  to  hear  more; 
although  the  debate  upon  the  subject  among  the  committee  continued 
through  a  large  part  of  the  day.  Yet  I  could,  according  to  the  rules, 
aay  nothing  more. 

A  circumstance,  however,  occurred,  which  the  member  who  intro- 
duced it  said  would  influence  his  vote,  and  which,  perhaps,  influenced 
the  votes  of  others.  The  question  was  put  to  me  by  a  member  of  the 
committee,  pretty  nearly  in  these  words :  "  If  Mr.  Bantoul  takes  his 
seat  in  this  convention  to  represent  the  Second,  Congressional  District 
in  Massachusetts,  I  wish  to  know  whether  he  will  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tions that  may  pass  the  convention  ?  "  Now  I  never  saw  the  convention 
in  my  life,  to  the  resolutions  of  which  I  would  agree  before  !  saw  them. 
And  I  answered  instantly,  that  I  suffered  no  convention  to  do  my  think- 
ing for  me.  I  do  it  for  myself.  And  I  suppose,  although  the  cup  was 
full  before,  that  that  was  the  drop  which  caused  it  to  run  over. 

A  Voice.  I  want  the  names  of  the  men  that  are  the  cause  of  your 
rejection. 

Mr.  Rantoul.  There  are  two:  Edmund  Burke,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  B.  F.  Hallett,  of  Boston.  I  am  not  going  to  say  any  thing  very 
'severe  about  them.  I  only  hope  they  will  live  long  enough  to  rfepent  and 
be  ashamed  of  their  part  in  the  transaction.  I  have  not  alluded  to  them 
before,  because  I  have  too  much  respe  ^  for  this  audience  to  take  up 
their  time  with  what  B.  F.  Hallett  or  Eumund  Burke  may  do.  We 
come  here  on  the  anniversary  of  American  independence  to  talk  about 
principles  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than  a  whole  afiny  of  B.  F. 
Halletts.  For  that  reason  I  have  i.  :t  mentioned  that  man's  name 
before ;  but  I  was  perfectly  ready,  when  called  upon,  to  say  what  I  think 
was  his  part  in  this  matter. 

I  say  that  the  great  principles  that  have  led  this  nation  on  to  glory,  — 
the  principles  that  have  made  us  a  free  people  when  we  were  colonies, 
—the  principles  that  have  made  us  independent  when  we  ccMcd  to  be 
colonies, — the  principles  that  have  governed  this  country^ — have  been 
democratic  principles.  If  this  is  a  great  and  glorious  nation,  the  demo- 
<  cratic  party,  which  has  been  in  power  for  most  of  the  time  since  this 
nation  had  an  existence,  has  made  it  great  and  glorious.  If  there  is  any 
thing  that  has  made  us  great  and  glorious,  it  is,  then,  the  administration 
of  the  democratic  principles.  These  principles  have  made  us  what  we 
are, — the-firsfc  naCion  in  the  world  in  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness, 
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—and  being  Veiy  soon  to  ma^etts  the  first  nation  in- rambers  and  ia 
'  power,  and  a  light  to  all  other  nations,- — these  principles,  I  maintain, 
must  not  be  departed  from. 

We  must  stand  by  our  principles.  "We  must  overlook  all  little  per- 
sonal matters;  they  are  too  small,-— they  are  too  trivial  to  interrupt 
our  course.  We  must  look  lupon  ourselves  as  constituent  parts  of  a 
great,  a  mighty,  a  growing  nation,  —  and  follow  out  that  which  is  right, 
just,  and  proper  for  a  nation,  as  best  we  may,  encountering  and  over< 
coming  obstacles,  and  not  always  doing  all 'that  is  abstractly  right, 
because  we  have  not  the  power  to  do  so,  but  not,  therefore,  neglecting  to 
do  the  good  which  is  in  our  power. 

When  I  walk  hence  to  Beverly,  I  may  wish  to  go  in  a  straight  line; 
I  shall  then  walk  into  the.sea.  When  I  go  out  of  this  hall,  I  wish  to 
go  in  a  strsught  line ;  I  shall  then  knock  my  head  against  a  post.  I 
must,  then,  avoid  the  post  and  avoid  the  sea.  I  look  at  the  end  to  be 
attained,  at  the  object  to  be  secured,  viz. :  the  true  democratic  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  I  will  try  to  make  it 
democratic  fii^t,  and  then  I  will  try  to  make  it  do  what  is  right. 

I  do  not  know,  then,  that  I  need  to  go  further  on  this  day  into  any 
question  of  political  detail.  I  will  make  one  single  remark.  My  term 
in  the  present  session  of  congress  not  having  yet  expired,  and  as  I  am 
now  obliged  to.retom,  if  my  friends  will  do  me  the  favor  to  meet  me  at 
some  time  between  this  and  November  next,  then  I  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  my  application  of  these  great  principles  to  the  leading 
questions  of  pablic  policy  as  they  occur. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ME.  EAl^TOXJL'S  SUDDEN  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH  EVERYWHERE  BY  THE 

LEADING  MEN  OF  THE  COUNTRY  MOURNED  AS  A  PUBLIC  LOSS.— HOW 
THE  TIDINGS  OF  IT  WEUE  RECEIVED  IN  HIS  NATIVE  STATE. 

.  Unseen  by  the  human  eye,  with  silent  foot,  the  hour  drew 
near,  which  was  to  terminate  the  labors  of  this  active  and 
^  able  friend  of  his  country  and  of  human  liberty.  Of  the  great 
men  who  in  1852,  were  summoned  to  « put  on  immortality," 
-  Eobert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  in  all  the  elements  of  moral  worth,  intellec- 
tual activity,  practical  usefulness,  and  beneficence  to  mankind, 
was,  one  of  the  greatest.  His  life  was  a  scene  of  incessant 
labor  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  justice,  and  humanity.  Of  every 
subject  to  which  he  directed  his  attention,  gaining  with  unpar- 
alleled facility  a  profound  knowledge,  a  thorough  mastery,  he 
devoted  his  acquirements,  with  an  honest  and  inflexible  purpose 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  society,  yet  he  sounded  no  trumpet 
before  him.  He  went  forward  modestly,  yet  firmly,  doing  his 
duty  with  a  deportment  and  exterior  perfectly  unpretending. 
His  manners  were  gentle,  quiet,  and  unostentatious.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  of  medium  height,  with  a  frame  well  formed, 
but  rather  delicate  than  robust,  his  hair  originally  black,  but 
fast  becoming  gray,  his  face  slightly  pale,  favoring  the  brilliancy 
of  his  dark  luminous  eyes,  his  lips,  gracefully  cut  and  very 
expressive,  his  head  moulded  most  happily  for  the  development 
of  a  sound  and  energetic  intellect,  with  a  temperament  prompt- 
ing to  incessant  activity,  Mr.  Bantoul,  so  full  was  he  of  mental 
vitality,  seemed  one  of  those  persons  to  be  thought  of  only  as 
living. 
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His  death,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  took  every  one  by  sur- 
prise, —  not  from  its  suddenness  so  much  as  what  seemed  its 
unsuitableness  to  a  nature  so  full  of  undying  life.  The  electric 
shock  which  ran  through  the  community,  conveying  the  sad 
intelligence,  went  through  the  hearts  also  of  thousands  who  had 
personally  known  him,  and  of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  whom 
his  name  was  familiar.  Few  men  have  been  called  from  the 
scenes  of  American  civil  life  whose  death  caused  more  unaf- 
fecte  1  sorrow  and  tender  grief.  Many  a  stalwart,  broad-chested 
farmer,  sunburnt  sailor,  paler  but  not  less  energetic  mechanic, 
many  a  stranger,  who  knew  him  only  from  his  works,  his  faith- 
ful and  eloquent  advocacy  of  those  great  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  on  which  depend  the  culture,  the  civilization,  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  have  individually  sought  his  grave, 
and  there  shed  silent  tears  over  his  remains.  Oh!  what 
storied  urn  or  monumental  bust"  could  so  honor  his  memory? 

The  fatal  character  of  his  illness  was  scarcely  discovered 
before  it  had  passed  beyond  remedy.  Beginning  in  a  slight 
eruption  upon  a  single  point  of  his  forehead,  hardly  noticeable 
io  himself  but  for  the  irritation  which  wearing  his  hat  occa- 
sioned it,  he  considered  himself  well  on  Monday,  August  2cl, 
•and  it  was  not  till  Wednesday,  the  4th,  that  erysipelas  devel- 
oped itself,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  receive  medical  advice. 
Ke  was  the  less  ready  to  do  this,  from  his  holding  decidedly 
the  opinion  that  nature  in  most  cases  of  disease  needs  but  the 
fair  play  which  abstinence  gives, -—a  rale  much  more  to  be 
-commended  to  the  intemperate  than  to  the  habitually  abstemi- 
ous. He  still  pursued  to  its  completion  his  preparation  of  a 
speech  on  the  fisheries,— -  a  subject  in  which  the  w*hole  country, 
and  his  constituents  especially,  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  of  which 
Ije  possessed  more  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  than  any 
other  man  in  congress.  Even  so  late  as  Thursday  morning,  the 
•earnest  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  only,  could  prevent  him 
leaving  his  lodgifigs  for  the  house  of  representatives.  On  this 
day,  August  5,  far  from  feeling  himself  in  any  danger,  he  yet 
:allowed  his  family  to  be  informed  of  his  indisposition  by  tele- 
.^raphic  despatch ;  and  it  was  not  till  Friday  evening  that  his 
•disease  manifested  its  alarming  and  malignant  character.  He 
(became  much  worse ;  but  on  Saturday,  even  after  Mrs.  Ran- 
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Loul's  arrival,  hopes  were  indulged  of  a  favorable  change  in  his 
disease.  He  conversed  with  her  at  intervals,  and  expressed,  in 
tbe  most  affectionate  manner,  his  extreme  satisfaction  that  she 
could  be  present  with  him,  constantly  holding  her  by  the  hand, 
and  carrying  it,  after  he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech,  from  his 
lips  to  her  cheek,  thus  indicating  the  full  strength  of  the  intel- 
lect and  delicacy  of  affection  which  had  ever  distinguished  him. 
He  gradually  sank,  however,  and  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  this  day,  August  7, 1852,  quietly  breathed  his  last. 

Mr.  Rantoul  left  but  two  children.  The  eldest,  Robert  S., 
was  born  June  2, 1832,  and  Charles  W.,  born  April  24, 1839. 
Their  course  in  life,  full  of  promise,  though  clouded  by  the  early 
loss  of  their  paternal  counsellor  and  guide,  yet  consoled  by  the 
aflFection  and  directed  by  the  judgment  of  her,  whose  words  of 
love  first  awakened  in  their  minds  the  sentiments  of  duty,  will 
be  watched  with  de^  interest,  and  cheered  by  the  warm  sym- 
pathy of  numerous  friends,  to  whom  their  father's  voice  yet 
gpe^keth.  His  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  his  spotless  integ- 
rity, his  inflexible  attachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice,  his  brilliant,  effective,  and  unremitting  advocacy  of  the 
democratic  cause,  his  heart  and  voice  always  with  and  for  the 
people  instead  of  party,  have  left  a  glorious  legacy  to  his  family 
and  his  country.  Massach'usetts  shall  yet  do  honor  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  her  sons,  and  the  democracy  of  the 
Union,  from  generation  to  generation,  shall  lay  upon  his  grave 
fresh  laurels  and  the  benedictions  of  the  free. 

"  But  earthly  honors  are  nothing  to  him  now  ;  nor  do  we  look 
back  on  those  which  he  has  received  with  half  the  satisfaction 
which  we  feel  in  contemplating  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  which  caused  them  to  be  worthily  bestowed  upon  him. 
As  to  be,  rather  than  to  seem,  was  the  one  aim  of  his  life,  so  it 
consoles  us  rather  to  remember  what  he  was,  than  what  the 
world  esteemed  him  to  be,  however  he  may  have  been  ranked  . 
in  the  world's  opinion,  or  whatever  guerdon  the  worfd  may  have 
Iiad  in  store  for  him."  — -  {Eulogy  on  Judge  Woodbury.) 

With  these  simple  words  of  affectionate  homage  to  great 
moral  and  intellectual  en  *  nee, — a  tribute  so  perfectly  appli- 
cable to  its  lamented  author,  although  written  for  his  friend,-*— 
this  work  mighf  appropriately  close.   But  as  there  are  those 
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who  will  be  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  congress  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Rantoai's  death,  and  who  would  not  fail  to  know  the 
touching  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Beverly,  the  place 
of  his  nativity  and  his  home,  and  the  public  generally,  unitedly 
and  affectionately  expressed, their  sympathy  with  his  family  in 
their  sorrow,  it  is  thought  that  some  of  these  details  should  be 
here  recorded. 

In  congress,  Mr.  Rantoul's  death  was  announced  to  the  house 
jy  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and  to  the  senate  by  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner,  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  in  terms  eloquently 
expressive  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  whole  country.  Mr. 
Mann  said :  — 

Mr.  Speaker, — I  rise  to  perform  the  melancholy  service  of  announc- 
!ng  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  late  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  in  this  house,  who  expired  at  his  lodgings,  in 
thia  city,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock. 

After  referring  to  the  disease  which  was  the  supposed  cause 
of  bis  sudden  deatli,  and  bringing  into  view  some  points  of  his 
jiography  already  familiar  to  the  reader,  the  eloquent  gentleman 
continued :  — 

Mr.  Rantoul's  mind  was  singularly  keen  and  acute.  Yet  he  did  not 
tise  his  keenness  and  acumen  as  they  are  so  often  used,  to  cut  and 
piefce  at  random,  but  to  strike  the  joint  and  trace  out  the  marrow  of 
whatever  subject  he  dissected.  The  working  of  his  faculties  was  rather 
judicial  than  forensic.  Logic  predominated  over  rhetoric.  "Words  were 
his  counters,  not  his  coin.  The  spectator  was  less  struck  by  the  glitter 
of  his  battle-axe  than  by  the  precision  of  its  blow.  He  was  of  too  kindly 
a  nature  to^generate  much  satire ;  yet  against  oppression  and  fraud  he 
sould  be  severe.  Either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  recognized  the 
great  truth  tbat  no  moral  being  can  see  virtue  and  vice  as  they  are,  and 
the  eternal  antagonism  between  them,  and  love  the  former  without  hating 
the  latter.  He  who  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  look  complacently  upon 
wrong,  mistakes  torpidity  of  conscience  for  charity. 

Mr.  Rantoul's  attainments  were  all  in  harmony  with  his  original  cas^ 
of  mind,  —  not  showy,  but  solid ;  not  gathered  for  ostentation,  but  for 
use.  There  was  depth  enough  in  his  strea.m  of  thought  to  make  a  score 
of  *brawling  rivulets.  In  promiscuous  company,  while  the  conversation 
roamed  and  floated  over  the  levities  of  literature  or  the  frivolities  of  his- 
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tory,  I  have  known  Mm  to  sit  by  the  hour  almost  dumb ;  but  when  the 
cooversation  struck  into  the  depth  and  heart  of  things,  when  it  discussed 
the  great  events  that  join  and  articulate  the  history  and  fortunes  of  man- 
kind, then  suddenly  it  became  his  turn  to  shine ;  and  he  would  set  forth 
his  principles,  and  march  up  his  close  battalia  of  facts  and  arguments  for 
their  support,  till  the  rash  disputant  who  encountered  him  would  require 
a  library  of  books  and  months  of  time  to  study  up  to  his  positions. 

But,  Sir,  I  will  not  pursue  these  remarks,  each  sentence  of  which  is  a 
fresh  remembrancer  of  our  loss.  In  the  vigor  of  his  manhood ;  his  dis- 
ciplined faculties  all  ready  and  eager  for  effort  5  his  stores  of  knowledge 
wonderfully  full ;  his  fame  already  bright  and  high,  though  not  yet  cul- 
minated, he  has  been  suddenly  stricken  down,  I  do  not  say  that  this 
proclaims  to  us  the  vanity  and  worthlessness  of  life ;  for  that  is  a  doc- 
trine I  do  not  believe ;  but  do  not  its  admonitions  strike  us  with  a  voice 
« loud  on  the  heart  as  thunder  on  the  ear,"  proclaiming  that  it  is  only 
those  acts  of  duty  and  benevolence  which  survive  the  actor,  and  whose 
effects  go  on  widening  and  deepening  in  an  unending  progression  of 
beneficence  after  we  have  departed,  that  can  give  true  dignity  and 
beauty  and  nobleness  to  our  transitory  existence  upon  earth?  If,  as  I 
believe,  death  is  but  an  event  in  life,  our  Book  of  Judgment,  our  rewards 
and  penalties  in  another  world,  may  at  least  partly  consist  in  our  behold- 
ing the  consequences,  then  fated  and  inexorable,  of  our  former  conduct. 

While  remembering. the  widow  and  the  orphan  sons  of  the  deceased, 
there  is  a  venerable  form  in  that  group  of  family  mourners  who  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Rantoul,  the  senior,  is  a  gentleman  of  more  than 
threescore  and  ten  years,  of  great  woi^th  and  excellence  of  private  char- 
acter, for  many  years  a  member  of  one  branch  or  the  other  of  our  State 
legislature,  and  universally  respected.  Of  his  eight  children,  six  have 
now  gone  before  him.  Our  friend,  my  colleague,  was  his  only  surviving 
son.  In  such  a  case,  truly,  it  may  be  said,  " 't  is  the  survivor  dies."  A 
lone  and  solitary  parent,  bereft  of  his  children,  has  been  compared  to  an 
aged  tree,  stripped  of  its  foliage  and  its  limbs,  and  casting  its  shade  by 
its  trunk,  and  not  by  its  branches,  — 

"  Trunco,  non  frondibiss  efficit  umbram." 

Oh,  may  the  Spirit  of  God  descend  with  healing,  when  this  last  arrow 

pierces  that  aged  heart  I 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions:  — 
Resolved,  That  this  house  has  received  with  deep  sensibility  the 

announcement  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  a  member  of 

this  house  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
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jR«sdvedf  That  tbis  house  tenders  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  ihi 
expre^lon  of  its  sympathy  on  this  aSecting  event ;  and,  as  a  tesMmony 
of  respect  for  his  memory,  the  members  and  officers  of  this  house  will 
wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Besohed,  That  the  clerk  of  this  house  be  directed  to  communicate  a 
copy  of  these  proceedings  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  also  to  the 
senate. 

JResolved,  That,  as  a  further  testimony'  of  respect  for  the  deceased, 
this  house  do  now  adjourn. 

In  the  senate  a  message  was  received  from  the  house  of  rep. 
resentatives,  giving  information  of  Mr.  Rantoul's  death  ai^id  the 
resolutions  of  the  house  read,  when  Mr.  Senator  Sumner  rose 
and  said: — 

Mr.  President, — By  formal  message  of  the  house  of  representatives 
we  now  learn  that  one  of  our  associates  In  the  public  councils  has  died. 
Only  a  few  brief  days, — I  had  almost  said  hours, — have  passed  since 
he  was  iu  his  accustomed-  seat.  Now  he  has  gone  from  us  forever. 
*****  During  a  brief  period  he  held  a  seat  in  this  body.  Finally 
in  1851,  by  the  choice  of  his  native  district,  remarkable  for  its  intelli- 
gence and  public  spirit,  he  became  a  representative  in  the  oth'  ^rmch. 
of  the  national  legislature.  *****  He  was  a  reformer.  In  x- 
fare  with  evil  he  was  enlisted  early  and  openly  as  a  soldier  for  F  As 
such,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  encounter  opposition,  to  bear  obloquy,  and  to 
■  brave  enmity.  His  conscience,  pure  as  goodness,  sustained  him  in  every 
trial,  even  that  sharpest  of  all,  the  desertion  of  friends.  And  yet  while 
earnest  in  his  cause,  his  zeal  was  tempered  beyond  that  of  the  common 
reformer.  »  »  «  «  »  Determined  and  tranquil  in  his  own  convictions, 
he  had  the  grace  to  respect  the  convictions  of  others.  »  «  «  »  gome  of 
his  most  devoted  labors,  commendng  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
were  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  Perhaps  no  person  since 
that  consummate  jurist,  Edward  Livmgston,  has  done  so  much  by 
reports,  articles,  letters,  and  speeches,  to  commend  this  reform  to  the 
country.  With  its  final  triumph,  in  the  progress  of  civilizution,  his  name 
will  be  indissolubly  connected.  «  »  »  e  in  becoming  harmony  with 
these  noble  causes  wtw  the  purity  of  his  private  life.  Here  he  was 
blameless.  In  manners  he  was  modest,  simple,  and  retiring.  In  con- 
versation he  was  disposed  to  listen  rather  than  to  speak,  though  all  were 
well  pleased  when  he  broke  silence  and  in  apt  language  declared  his 
glowing  thoughts.  But  in  the  public  assembly,  before  the  people,  or  in 
the  legislative  hall,  he  was  bold  and  triumphant.   As  a  debater,  he 
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rarely  met  liis  peer.  Fluent,  rapid,  earnest,  sharp,  incisive,  his  words 
at  limes  came  forth  like  a  flashing  cimeter.  Few  could  stand  against 
him.  He  always  understood  his  subject ;  and  then,  clear,  logical,  and 
determined,  seeing  his  point  before  him,  pressed  forward  with  unrelent^ 
ing  power.  His  speeches  on  formal  occasions  were  enriched  by  study, 
and  contain  passages  of  beauty.  But  he  was  most  truly  at  home  in  defd- 
ing  with  practical  questions  arising  from  the  practical  exigencies  of  life. 

Few  had  studied  public  affairs  more  minutely  or  intelligently.  As  a 
constant  and  effective  member  of  the  democratic  party,  he  had  become 
conspicuous  by  championship  of  its  doctrines  on  the  currency  and  free 
trade.  These  he  often  discussed  from  the  amplitude  of  his  knowledge ; 
and  his  overflowing  familiarity  with  facts,  statistics,  and  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  poured  upon  them  a  luminous  flood.  But  there  was 
DO  topic  within  the  wide  range  of  our  national  concerns  which  did  not 
occupy  his  thoughts.  The  resources  and  needs  of  the  West  were  all 
known  to  him ;  and  the  western  interests  were  near  his  heart.  As  the 
pioneer,  resting  from  his  daily  labors,  learns  the  death  of  Bantoul,  he 
will  feel  a  personal  grief.  The  fishermen  on  the  distant  eastern  coast, 
many  of  whom  are  dwellers  in  his  district,  will  sympathize  with  the 
pioneer.  As  these  hardy  children  of  the  sea,  returning  in  their  email 
craft  from  their  late  adventures,  hear  the  sad  tidings,  they  too  will  feel 
that  they  have  lost  a  friend.  And  well  they  may.  During  his  last  fit- 
ful hours  of  life,  while  reason  still  struggled  against  disease,  he  was 
anxious  for  their  welfare.  The  speech  which  in  their  behalf  he  had 
hoped  soon  to  make  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  was  then  chasing  through 
his  mind.  Finally,  in  broken  utterance,  he  gave  to  them  some  of  hia 
latest  earthly  thoughts."*  *  *  4 

At  last  he  st^inds  face  to  face  in  His  presence  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom.  He  has  gone  before ;  you  and  I,  Sir,  and  all  of  us  must  follow 
Boon.  God  grant  that  we  may  go  with  equal  consciousness  of  duty 
done.   I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved^  unanimously.  That  the  senate  mourns  the  death  of  Hon, 
Robert  Eantoul,  Jr.,  late  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  from 
Massachusetts,  and  tenders  to  his  relatives  a  sincere  sympathy  in  this 
afflicting  bereavement. 

Resolved,  As  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  that 
the  senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  resolutions  of  con- 
dolence and  sympathy  which  the  governor  duly  presented  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased.    The  city  of  Salem,  besides  pass- 
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ing  resolutions  expressive  of  respect  for  his  purity  of  character, 
'  his  great  talents  and  worth  as  a  man  and  a  statesman,  voted  to 
attend  bis  funeral  by  her  constituted  authorities.  The  senti^ 
ments  of  deeply-felt  regard  and  sympathy,  were  spontaneously 
expressed  by  resolutions  in  the  cities  of  Lynn,  Chariestown. 
Lowell,  Worcester,  and  other  towns,  either  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, or  by  numerous  associations  of  individuals  who  mourned 
bis  death. 

The  town  of  Beverly,  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  his  home; 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  unanimously  passed  and 
carried  into  effect  the  following  resolutions : 

Sesohed,  That  while  st&  desire  to  acquiesce  humbly  in  the  decree  of 
Providence  which  has  called  from  this  life,  and  from  a  sphere  of  extea^ 
8!ve  and  highly  valued  influence,  our  late  eminent  representative,  fellow< 
citizen,  and  friend,  we  would  testify  our  strong  conviction  of  his  great 
talents  and  worth,  and  of  the  irreparable  public  and  private  loss  wbicli 
has  been  sustained. 

Hesolvedf  That  in  our  poignant  grief  we  will  not  overlook  the  pecu'^ 
liar  and  sweet  solace  we  may  find  in  dwelling  on  the  useful  direction  he 
ever  sought  to  give  to  his  great  powers,  and  on  the  uprightness,  purity, 
and  amiableness  by  which  his  character  was  marked  and  adorned. 

JSesolvedy  That  by  the  impulse  he  powerfully  assisted  to  lend  to  the 
cause  of  education,  temperance,  and  humanity,  he  is  entitled  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  moral  reformers  of  the  age,  and  as  such  will  be  long  and 
gratefully  remembered. 

Sesohed,  That  while  we  would  tenderly  refrain  from  lifting  the  veil 
which  his  death  has  thrown  over  the  domestic  circle,  we  respectfully 
ofibr  to  his  family  atsd  relatives  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  freely 
mingle  our  tears  with  theirs,  over  the  bier  of  one  whom  our  whole  com- 
munity mourns  as  a  friend,  and  who  was  so  widely  and  warmly  regardec 
and  beloved. 

JSesolved,  That  we  would  respectfully  recommend  that  all  places  of 
business  be  closed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  funeral,  that  the  whole  com- 
munity unite  with  the  family  of  the  deceased  in  showing  their  respect 
for  the  dead.  Vdted,  that  the  secretary  be  requested  to  present  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

To  show  the  opinion  entertained  of  Mr.  Rantoul's  political 
cour&s  by  an  impartial  observer  of  Massachusetts  politicsc 
whose  political  affinities  were  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Rantoule 
we  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
WendeM  Philli  3s,  Rsq. :  — 
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»  »  «  »  »  Mr.  EantouFs  death  was  a  national  loss.  Ho  was  noli 
onlr  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  very  ablest  man  in  the  democratic 
par^)  but  for  honesty  as  well  as  intellect  his  name  deserves  to  be  writ- 
ten  near  that  of  William  Leggett.  At  the  moment  of  his  death  he  was 
the  key  of  New  England  politics,  the  only  man  of  whom  it  could  be 
hoped  that  he  was  willing  and  able  to  change  the  democratic  ranks  here 
from  a  party  of  spoils  to  a  party  of  progress. 

For  the  sake  of  his  own  fame,  his  early  death  is  especially  to  be 
lamented,  as  his  character  and  services  had  just  begun  to  be  appreciated. 
I  was  bred  a  whig,  and  well  remember  my  early  and  strong  prejudices 
against  him.  Some  of  bis  friends  have  never  appeared  to  me' to  do  him 
full  justice.  He  was  one  of  those  politicians,  rare  in  any  land,  hardly 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  in  America,  who  sacrifice  their 
ambition  to  their  ideas.  Conscious,  as  he  must  have  been  of  great 
powers  and  evidently  ambitious  of  high  position,  he  became  a  democrat 
in  Massachusetts,  where  his  party  was  in  .a  hopeless  minority,  and  when 
to  favor  free  trade  and  oppose  banks  was  looked  upon  as  little  short  of 
insanity.  Having  thus  cut  himself  off  from  all  but  strict  party  support, 
he  alienated  his  political  friends  by  a  frank  advocacy  of  the  temperance 
cause,  which,  it  is  not  unjust  to  say,  has  never  been  a  favorite  with  the 
democratic  party  here.  Plainly  toId,>by  its  leaders  in  1838,  that  if  he 
supported  the  ''fifteen  gallon"  law,  he  did  it  at  his  peril;  he  neither 
relented  nor  kept  silent,  but  by  his  zeal,  provoked  an  opposition  so 
malignant  and  undying  that  in  every  emergency  afterward,  to  the  very 
last  year  of  his  life,  it  made  a  point  of  thwarting  him,  and  was  often  able, 
by  the  command  of  a  few  hundred  votes,  to  defeat  his  election. 

There  was  one  element  of  Massachusetts  favor  left  which  a  prudent 
politician  would  have  been  careful  to  secure, —the  good  opinion  of  the 
orthodox  sectSo  These,  again,  Mr.  Rantoul  alienated  by  his  untiring 
advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  They  had  looked 
coldly  and  with  some  suspicion  on  his  liberal  views  while  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education ;  and  any  common  politician,  however  desirous  to 
ameliorate  penal  legislation,  would  have  contented  himself  with  one 
frank  expression  of  his  feelings  and  then  have  dropped  the  unwelcome 
Bubject.  But  Mr.  Bantoul  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  strongest  and 
moat  unforgiving  of  sects,  by  his  unwavering,  enthusiastic,  outspoken 
opposition  to  the  gallows ;  whether  in  the  legislature  or  out  of  it ;  be- 
fore legislative  committees;  through  the  press  and  in  conventions,—- 
often  making  opportunities  where  he  did  not  find  them. 

Surely,  judged  as  a  politician,  this  man  gave  fair  evidence  of  prefer- 
ring his  convictions  to  his  interests.  One  might  be  a  democrat  in  a  whig 
State,  solely  from  far-sighted  policy,  and  at  best  that  is  only  to  wear  the 
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badge  of  one  party  in  defiance  of  otlliers.  Bat  to  be  a  temperance,  gci.^ 
'  hiBs-^ating  democrat  in  an  orthodox  State,  and  a  ntm-democratic  party, 
oogfat  to  gain  a  politician  the  credit  of  following  principle  regardless  of  loss. 
:  On  the  qnestion  of  slavery  I  always  wished  he  bad  been  more  radi- 
cal; had  shown  a  more  profoand  sympathy  with  humanity  and  deeper 
principle.  But  thus  much  must  be  allowed;  living  in  a  district  strongly 
antioslavery,  be  never  made  hollow  pledges  to  gain  votes,  and  when  he 
bad  once  uttered  a  sentiment  or  made  a  pledge,  no  one  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  watch  him :  certain  that  he  would  more  thaii  ful6i  his  promise, 
and  that  in  the  position  be  bad  taken,  or  in  advance  of  it,  you  would  be 
sure  to  find  him,  no  matter  how  long  your  absence.  In  our  political 
arena  these  are  rare  merits. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracts  from  an  account  of 
Ms  fcineral,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  press :  — 

OBSEQUIES  AT  BEVERLY  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  HON.  ROB- 
ERT RANTOUL,  JR. 
rFrom  fiha  Conunonw^th.] 

Yesterday  (Tuesday)  was  a  sad  day  for  the  old  and  honored  town  of 
Beverly.  The  mournful  and  unexpected  decease  of  her  %vorite  son, 
Bobert  Bantoul,  Jr.,  under  circumstances  of  such  painful  character,  was 
well  calculated  to  call  out  the  warmest  tribute  of  respect  to  bis  memory, 
as  well  as  poignant  sorrow  for  bis  loss,  even  were  there  not  associated 
with  bis  person  all  that  should  make  his  name  revered  as  a  neighbor, 
citizen,  townsman,'  and  representative.  Indeed,  never  before  have  we 
witnessed  so  unmistakable  a  feeling  of  heartfelt  regret  at  the  death  of 
a  public  man  as  was  afforded  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  representative  of  the  Second  Congressional  District.  Other 
men  may  have  stood  higher  on  the  roll  of  fame, — other  funeral  pa- 
geants may  have  been  more  august  and  imposing,— but  never  was  there 
the  man  or  the  occasion  that  called  out  truer  or  more  deep-seated  emo- 
tions of  regret  and  sorrow  than  those  which  attended  this  testimonial  oi 
respect  from  his  old  companions,  towns-people,  and  friends. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  day,  all  the  stores,  offices,  banks,  and  other 
places  of  business  were  closed.  The  stroke  of  the  artisan  became 
hashed.  Dwellings  and  shops  vied  in  the  display  of  the  sombre  habili^ 
ments  of  mourning.  The  shipping  at  the  wharves  hung  their  colors 
at  half-mast  in  commemoration  of  bim  whose  eloquent  words  oft  had 
been  uttered  in  their  behalf.  All  over  the  village,  little  knots  of  men 
might  be  seen  in  impressive  conversation  upon  the  sad  event  which  hac 
not  only  befallen  the  town,  but  the  State  and  nation.   Within  doors, 
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soagM  I7as  scarce  spo&en  but  what  pertained  to  the  deep  affliction 
which  moved  the  whole  community.  Old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
the  ischool*attendant  and  the  retired  business-man,  the  mechanic  and  the 
member  of  the  profession,  all  seemed  equally  to  feel  the  common  loss. 
One  deep,  universal,  all-pervading  sentiment  of  sorrow  influenced  the 
tboQghts  and  controlled  the  action  of  the  entire  population.  Not  the 
least  shade  of  a  partisan  cast  was  observable  during  the  whole  obsequies. 

At  intervals  during  the  day,  the  bells  of  the  several  churches  gave 
out  their  funeral  peal.  The  town-hall  was  robed  in  double  festoons  of 
black.  The  post-office  was  closed,  and  tastefully  symbolized.  The 
Citizens'  Beading  Room  also  gave  its  indication  of  the  loss  to  the  re- 
public of  literature  and  letters  by  suitable  drapery.  The  merchants 
and  traders  added  to  the  general  testimonials  of  the  worth  of  the  man 
who  had  departed.  ' 

At  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  where  the  services  were  held,  the 
arrangements  were  equally  appropriate  and  becoming.  In  the  vestibule, 
in  full  sight  of  all  who  entered  or  departed,  was  placed  all  that  remained 
of  the  eminent  legislator  and  statesman,  enclosed  in  one  of  Fiske's 
metallic  coffins,  tastefully  decorated  with  fragrant  flowers.  This  testi- 
monial was  in  keeping  with  the  pure  taste  of  the  deceasec!,  who  was 
extremely  fond  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  Upon  the  plate  was  the  simple 
inscription  :— 

ROBERT  RANTOUL,  JR., 
BOSK,  AUOUBX  13,  1805 ; 
I>IB0,  AnOXTST  7,  1852. 

In  the  meantime,  the  various  societies,  associations,  and  companies, 
together  with  the  school  children  and  citizens  generally  of  the  town,  and 
the  members  of  the  bars  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  counties,  met  in  different 
apartments  of  the  town-hall,  and  were  formed  in  procession  for  attend- 
ance  on  the  services  of  the  church. 

Arrived  at  the  church,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  when  the  pro- 
cession and  the  public  generally  entered,  filling  in  a  few  nioments  every 
seat  and  standing-place,  including  the  aisles  and  pulpit-area. 

The  solenm  services  were  commenced  by  a  mournfully  appropriate 
voluntary  on  the  organ,  executed  with  much  accuracy  and  feeling.  The 
pastor  of  the  church,  (being  the  one  at  which  the  deceased  regularly 
attended  when  at  home,)  Bev.  G.  T.  Thayer,  then  read  with  emotion  the 
hymn,  commencing, 

"  Friend  after  fnend  departs," 

wMch  was  sung  with  marked  solemnity  by  a  well-trained  choir. 
Sqv.  Dr.  James  W,  Thompson^  of  Salem,  followed  in  the  foEowing 
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beaatifally-appropmte  remarks,  to  which  a  breathless  attention  was 
given:  — 

"The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple ;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before 
'   him.''   ^  A  voice  comes  to  us  from  heaven,  Be  still  and  know  tbat  I  am 
God."   "  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past  find- 
ing out "  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things: 
to  whom  be  glorj  forever  1" 

^  "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

Hia  wooders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm." 

Fbibnds  and  Brethbbk, — It  is  on  no  ordinary  occasion  tbat  we 
are  here  convened.  The  general  suspension  of  common  pursuits — the 
stillness  tbat  reigns  around  this  multitudinous  assembly— the  mournful 
strains  of  the  choir  to  which  we  have  just  listened — the  sadnesti  expressed 
in  every  countenance — the  sighs  that  escape  from  heavy-laden  hearts 
— the  strangers  who  have  taken  their  seats  amongst  us,  as  if  drawn 
hither  by  powerful  sympathies — the  neighboring  city  present  by  her 
chief  magistrate  and  his  official  associates— and  the  congress  of  the 
station  by  its  delegated  representatives,— all  indicate  that  it  is  for  an 
unusual  purpose  that  these  doora  are  opened  to-day ;  that  some  extraor- 
dinary event  has  occurred,  deeply  and  widely  felt ;  that  some  mysterious 
dispensaUon  from  the  great  liord  of  life  has  turned  our  harp  to  mourn- 
ing and  our  organ  into  the  voice  of  them  that  weep,  and  instead  of 
the  garment  of  praise,  has  filled  us  with  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  And 
GO  indeed  is  it.  We  are  assembled  amid  deeper  solemnities  than  those 
which  pervade  even  the  house  of  God  in  the  sacred  season  of  worship. 
A  bereaved  family  mourning  that  its  stay  and  staff  is  taken  away, — an 
afflicted  community  sorrowing  that  a  brilliant  jewel  and  ornament  of 
beauty  hath  been  plucked  from  its  crown,— a  saddened  nation  lament- 
ing that  one  of  its  polished  and  stately  pillars  hath  crumbled  into  dust, 
— are  gathered  together  here,  as  the  fittest  place  for  such  a  purpose,  to^ 
give  expression  to  their  grief,  and  implore  the  solaces  of  religion !  We 
are  here  but  for  a  few  moments.  Like  our  life,  our  stay  must  be  short ; 
for  we  are  pilgrinas  moving  onward  to  another  resting-place.  We  only 
pause  in  this  house  of  God  to  ^new  our  strength  from  its  provisions, 
and  to  slake  our  thirst  at  tbat  river  which  fiows  fast  by  the  heavenly 
oracles,  and  then  pass  on  to  that  other  house,  which  is  equally  with  this, 
the  gate  of  heaven,-T- where  time  and  eternity  meet  and  mingle,  and 
mortality  is  swallowed  up  of__life.  We  stop  here  at  the  cross  on  oiur 
way  to  the  sepulchre,  to  kindle  our  faith  by  looking  on  Hins,  who  died 
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that  we  might  live,  and  who  left  the  world  to  prepare  a  place  for  all 
who  do  the  will  of  his  Father.  •  „ 

It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  assigned  to  me  in  these  sad  solemnities  to 
relate  the  history  or  delineate  the  character  of  the  distinguished  friend 
whose  obsequies  we  celebrate.   It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  his  genius 
r-of  his  varied  and  extyaordinary  attainments  —  of  his  unsurpassed  in- 
dustry—of  his  eouaprehensive  and  philanthropic  statesmanship of 
the  steady  inclinations  and  aims  of  his  heart  towards  whatever  might 
improve  the  condition,  promote  the  welfare,  and  elevate  the  character  of 
his  fellow  men — of  the  simplicity  and  modesty  with  which  he  bore  the 
honors  of  eminent  station — of  the  purity  of  his  private  life — of  the 
alFectionateness  of  his  nature,  which  made  him  almost  the  idol  of  his 
domestic  circle,  —  treasured  fruit  of  that  almond-tree  which  blossomed 
while  he  was  yet  young,  the  joy  of  sisters,  the  pride  of  sons,  dear  to  her 
who  shared  his  besom  confidences,  and  who  participated  to  the  full  in 
the  satisfactions  of  his  renown, — so  dear  that  it  "cannot  be  valued  with 
the  gold  of  Ophil-,  with  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire.   The  gold 
and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it,  and  the  exchange  of  it  shall  not  be  for 
jewels  of  f  ne  gold."   We  come  but  to  bury  him  I   Yet,  not  this,  till  by 
meditation  and  prayer  we  have  consecrated  his  death  to  the  uses  of  our 
spiritual  life,  till  from  this  page  of  the  book  of  Providence  we  have 
read  and  applied  the  touching  and  all-concerning  lesson  of  life's  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  fragility  of  our  mortal  hoptis,  till  we  have  sought  instruc- 
tion in  divine  things  from  the  book  of  Revelation,  till  we  have  bowed 
our  heads  together  in  meek  devotion  and  humble  prayer  before  the 
Mighty  Father,  who,  for  our  profit  doth  chasten  us  that  we  might  be  par- 
takers of  his  holiness.    Then,  we  bury  him !   Yet  not  him,  but  only 
that  garment  of  flesh  in  which  his  immortal  being  was  clothed,  and 
which,  formed  of  the  earth,  returns  of  right  to  the  dust,  from  which  it 
came,— not  Mm,  for  the  soul  which  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
cannot  see  death  j  it  bears  the  image  of  God'"  eternity ;  it  lives  forever ! 

"  Eternal  process  moving  on. 
From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks ; 
And  these  are  but  the  shattered  stalks 
Or  rained  chrysalis  of  one." 

And  how  fit  is  it,  my  friends,  that  we  should  engage  in  this  service 
here  1  For  with  the  congregation  worshipping  at  this  altar  our  departed 
brother  was  joined  in  the  highest  of  human  relations.  And  here,  at 
this  hallowed  shrine,  where  his  infancy  was  consecrated  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  whither  his 
youthful  feet  were  led  by  the  hand  of  parental  affection,  we  may  trust 
his  manly  heart  was  accustomed  to  offer  acceptable  sacrifices  to  that 


InSuite  One  who  bath  now  removed  him  from  the  toils  and  ambitions, 
'  the  duties  and  trusts,  the  hopes  and  responsibilities,  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  this  present  evil  world  to  the  unknown  and  unimagined  realities 
of  tlie  world  that  is  unseen  and  eternal ! 

And  most  kindly  is  it  ordered  that  these  sad  rites  should  be  performed 
in  this  town,  where  our  friend  first  saw  the  light,  where  was  his  cher- 
ished homej  where  so  many  of  the  companions  of  his  earlier  and  of  his 
matarer  life  still  dwell,  where  but  one  sentiment  pervades  all  bosoms  in 
view  of  his  departure,  and  where  his  name  and  fame  will  be  sure  to  be 
kept  as  a  rich  legacy  from  generation  to  generation  I  Members  of  this 
congregation  I  Inhabitants  of  this  town !  — is  it  not  some  alleviation  to 
your  sorrow,  that  he  died  at  the  post  of  duty  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
highest  usefulness  ?  Is  it  not  a  peculiar  felicity  gilding  the  darkness  of 
this  dispensation  that  he  was  not  called  away  till  by  his  most  recent  pub- 
lic acts  he  had  made  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity  eternally  his 
debtor  ? 

My  brethren,  you  needed  not  this  occasion  to  remind  you  that  death 
is  always  a  solemn  event,  that  we  cannot  tell  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  and  that  no  man  is  surer  of  to-morrow  than  the  weakest  of  his 
brethren.  For  how  often,  alas !  has  this  lesson  been  read  to  us!  Sud- 
den death  is  by  no  means  God's  strange  work.  How  does  it  behoove  us, 
then,  to  be  watchful,  since  we  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  when 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh !  Yet,  let  Kim  come  when  He  may,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  death  is,  in  all  cased,  wisely  ordained.  We  live  in  the  reli- 
gion lot  only  of  the  Redeemer,  but  of  the  Comforter.  We  live  in  the 
light  of  a  Gospel  which  has  stripped  from  death  many  of  his  terrors, 
which  assures  us  of  a  hereailer,  which  teaches  that  maxi  is  of  kindred 
nature  with  God,  being  his  offspring,  which  bridges  over  the  dark  gulf 
that  separates  the  seen  from  the  unseen,  and  unites  us  by  faith  with 
that  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number  who  stand  before 
the  thione  and  before  the  Lamb  clothed  in  white  robes  and  pahus 
in  their  hands,  and  whose  joyful  song  forever  is,  "Salvation  to 
our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  I "  With 
the  consolations  of  this  religion  may  you  all  be  comforted !  And  may 
the  affecting  admonitions  of  this  occasion  be  wisely  improved  by  us  all ! 
May  thoy  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  land  with  a  sanctifying 
influence  I  May  they  touch  the  high  places  of  authority  with  a  tender 
sensibility  I  And  mpy  they  lead  all  who  hear  them  with  awakened  con- 
sci'^nces  and  religious  fear  to  consecrate  themselves  to  duty  and  to  God? 

This  address  was  followed  by  the  reading,  by  the  eloquent  divine,  of 
several  passsjges  of  Scripture,  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
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The  services  were  continued  by  an  earnest  and  deeply  toucliing,  as  • 
well  s&  peculiarly  appropriate  prayer  from  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  who  most 
tenderly  sought  to  assuage  the  grief  of  the  mourning  relatives  and 
friends,  through  the  interposition  of  Providence,  by  reason  of  the  loss 
that  had  befallen  them.  His  supplications  were  alike  truly  devotional, 
chaste,  and  heart-soothing,  yet  permeated  throughout  with  a  heavenly 
faith  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  strengthened  by  Divine  assurances,  in  this 
mysterious  dispensation. 

The  602d  hymn  of  the  Unitarian  Collection,  commencing  — > 

"  Unveil  thy  bosom,  faithful  tomb. 
Take  this  new  tribute  to  thy  trust,  . 
And  give  these  sacred  relics  room 
To  seek  a  slumber  ia  thy  dust," — 

was  then  sung  most  appropriately  by  the  choir,  followed  by  a  Benedic- 
tion from  the  pastor,  when  the  church  services  closed. 


SENTIMENTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PEESS. 

[From  tie  Boston  Times.] 

*  *  •  Mr.  Rantoul  was  one  of  the  first  orators  of  the  day.  His 
rapi'lity  of  thought  found  in  his  utterance  a  worthy  organ.  No  man 
among  our  public  speakers  could  say  so  much  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  but 
for  the  singular  clearness  of  his  ideas,  and  the  purity  of  his  language,  he 
would  have  defied  the  art  of  the  reporter.  His  logic  was  convincing  as  it 
was  acute ;  without  being  subtle,  he  accomplished  with  it  far  more  than 
is  often  gained  by  the  subtlest  of  logicians.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
original  of  orators  and  writers,  and  at  the  same  time  his  acquirements 
were  prodigious,  and  hlways  at  command ;  and  when  used,  were  not 
coupled  with  that  pedantry  which  comes  from  the  weakness  of  mental 
assimilation  in  too  many  great  readers.  His  mind  was  like  a  vast  and 
well  arranged  library,  which  could  be  drawn  upon  at  any  moment  for 
the  facts  desired,  apparently  without  labor.  He  was  familiar  not  only 
v^ith  the  literature  of  classical  antiquity,  and  that  of  England,  but  also 
with  the  writings  of  the  great  masters  of  the  French,  Italian,  German, 
and  Spanish  languages.  In  the  departments  of  history  and  political 
science  he  was  unrivalled  for  knowledge,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  he 
has  in  these  respects  left  behind  him  any  equal. 

Mr.  Rantoul  was  a  strong  friend  to  all  the  liberal  ideas  and  move- 
ments of  the  day.    His  arguments  in  support  of  the  abolition  of  the 


bail)arism  of  banging  are  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
'  political  literature  of  the  countrjo  He  urged  this  question  upon  the 
public  mind  with  great  force,  and  t|ie  practical  uprooting  of  the  gallows 
in  Massachusetts,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  was  in  no  small 
degree  the  result  of  his  powerful  and  benevolent  exercises.  He  was  a 
strong  friend  of  education,  in  '^behalf  of  which  he  both  wrote  and  spoke 
much.  Of  temperance  he  was  a  consistent  and  bold  advocate.  He  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  freedom  of  trade,  long  before  that  doctrine  had 
become  so  popular  as  it  now  is,  either  in  this  country  or  England.  What- 
ever difference  of  opinion  may  exist  on  the  policy  of  some  of  his  latest 
speeches  on  a  subject  that  has  excited  much  attention,  no  one  not  steeled 
agamst  the  voice  of  reason  can  doubt  either  of  the  ability  therein  dis- 
played, or  the  purity  of  the  motives  by  which  the  orator  was  actuated 
in  delivering  them. 

Both  as  a  public  man  and  as  a  private  citizen,  Mr.  Bantoul's  charac- 
ter was  beyond  reproach.  He  was  eminently  pure  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  the  breath  of  calumny  was  never  directed  against  him. 
Depressed  as  his  relatives  and  friends  are  by  his  untimely  death,  they 
are  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  his  virtues  must  have  made  the 
approach  of  the  awful  hour  one  of  comparative  calm  to  him.  At  the 
same  tune,  it  is  one  of  the  perplexities  that  are  so  constantly  besetting 
us  in  this  life,  that  one  so  endowed  for  good,  and  whose  career  had  been 
spotless,  should  be  removed  from  a  world  which  by  his  labors  and  exam- 
ple he  was  so  well  calculated  to  benefit,  far  before  he  had  accomplished 
the  end  of  liis  being,  and  when  he  was  apparently  about  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  that  new  class  of  statesinen  to  whom  the  guidance  and  direc- 
tion of  the  country's  aSairs  are  soon  to  be  consigned. 


[From  the  Newburyport  Union.] 

Kobert  Bantoul,  Jr.,  is  dead!  How  terribly  does  this  annuncia- 
tion strike  upon  our  minds !  That  he,  learned,  liberal,  eloquent,  great 
as  but  few  men  in  the  nation  are  or  have  been  great,  —  beloved  by  his 
friends  and  respected  by  all, —  is  no  more.  Yet  such  is  the  declaration 
of  the  telegraphic  despatch  which  was  not  altogether  unexpected,  from 
iiie  report  of  his  condition  given  on  Saturday.  The  District  that  he  so 
ably  represented,  —  the  State  that  he  honored  by  his  great  powers  of 
mind,  and  the  Nation  in  whose  service  he  labored,  and  for  whose  good  his 
patriotic  heart  was  ever  ready  to  yield  its  ai?,  —  will  mourn  his  fall,  ere 
he  had  reached  his  prime, — being  but  forty-seven  years  of  age,  —  as  a 
loss  nofe"  easily  to  be  retrieved. 

Mr.  Eantoui  was  not  alone  a  statesman,  greaHn^l^^abilities ;  but  he 
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was  a  man,  sympathizing  in  the  tenderness  of  his  soul  with  every  fellow 
man,  and  nobly  acting  with  that  energy  and  spirit  Which  were  his  pecu- 
liar characteristics,  for  the  well-being  of  the  race ;  —  for  the  elevation 
of  the  down-trodden  masses, —  for  the  extension  of  liberty  to  the 
enslaved  and  wronged,  —  for  the  education  of  the  ignorant,  that  they 
might  rise  to  life  and  hope ;  and  for  the  general  promotion  of  these  vir- 
tues that  were  conducive  to  man's  highest  happiness.  Hence,  in  his 
life,  wp  fouiid  him  the  advocate  of  common  school  education, — the  tem- 
perance movement,  the  prison  discipline  reform,  and  the  enemy  of  tho 
gallows, — of  unequal  and  tyrannical  legislation  in  the  North,  and  those 
hideous  features  that  despotism  has  assumed  in  the  South.  Yet  his  was 
not  heated  passion,  rioting  against  law  and  order  and  society ;  but  the 
deductions  of  sound  reason,  —  tlie  calculations  of  cool  philosophy,  —  the 
thoughts  of  a  noble  mind,  and  the  action  of  a  true  patriot.  When  all 
else  of  the  man  shall  be  blotted  from  memory, — when  his  duties  as  a 
State  legislator,  to  the  performance  of  which  he  brought  such  rare  abili- 
ties, shall  b^  forgotten,- — when  his  wisdom  as  a  public  officer  shall  be 
faded^nd  gone,  —  his  eminence  as  a  speaker  be  no  longer  remembered, 
and  his  brief,  bui  excellent  career  in  congress  be  lost  in  the  accumulated 
annals  of  that  body,  then  will  live  the  results  of  the  actions  of  his  great 
and  philanthropic  heart,  blessing  mankind  in  the  social  and  benevolent 
movements  with  which  he  sympathized  and  acted.  Peace  to  him !  Let 
him  rest  in  peace,  and  the  flowers  bloom. over  his  grave,  for  life's  battle, 
though  short,  has  been  well  fought,  and  he  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

[From  the  Tauntoa  Democrat.] 

Mr.  Rantoul  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  legal  profession.  As  a 
forensic  speaker,  he  had  few  equals,  and  scarcely  a  superior.  Both  in 
professional  and  political  debate,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  bold 
and  original  thinker,  an  acute  rea^oner,  and  accomplished  orator.  His 
style  of  oratory  was  singularly  attratstive,  —  rapid,  flowing,  nervous, 
keen,  and  graceful,  formed  after  no  model,  and  governed  by  no  law  but 
its  own  inspiration.  He  was  equally  in  his  element,  whether  at  the  bar 
or  in  the  forum,- — before  the  people  or  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  His 
theme,  whether  it  was  a  dry  question  of  law,  to  be  solved  by  researches 
among  the  cobwebs  of  legal  commentaries  and  dusty  records  ;  a  walk  in 
the  flowery  path  of  literature ;  the  pursuit  of  history  ;  the  investigation 
of  a  comm.eruial  problem,  or  the  theory  of  trade,  was  ever  more  the 
plaything  than  the  task  of  his  peculiar  powers. 

Kia  was  one  of  the  progressive  minds  of  the  age.  To  the  cause  of  free 
education,  he  gave  his  earliest  influence  and  support ;  to  temperance,  his 
voice  and  his  example.    Of  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  it  may  be 
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s^d,  that  be  was  its  ablest  advocate,  and  that  be  died,  like  J6hti  Quinc^ 
'AdmtSf  clothed  in  the  armor  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  what  he 
deemed  the  encroachments  of  the  institution  of  southern  slavery.  Upon 
the  latter  subject  alone,  he  refused  to  obey  the  behests  of  his  part^ ,  pre- 
ferring the  sacrifice  of  his  political  position  to  the  surrender  of  his  own 
Judgment  upon  a  single  question  of  constitutional  law. 

Mr.  Rantoul's  career  and  services  require  no  eulogy.  His  varied 
acquisitions  from  eveiy  field  of  learning,  combined  to  blend  in  his  char- 
acter the  highest  attributes  of  the  statesman,  scholar,  and  philanthropistc 
Whatever  may  b.i  said  of  his  influence,  we  ask,  where  v?as  his  equal  in 
the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member  ?  His  works  are  his  best  eulogium 
He  leaves  behind  him  the  record  of  a  laborious  and  blameless  life ;  ancl 
the  death  of  such  a  man  is  at  any  time  a  calamity  to  his  country.  Af 
this  crisis  in  his  own  career,  it  is  a  misfortune  to  his  fame.  He  bm 
fallen  in  the  midst  of  conflict,  not  before  an  earthly  antagonist,  but  by  an 
unseen  hand. 

"  The  silken  chord  is  loosed,  —  the  golden  bowl  is  broken." 

A  Star  in  its  brightness  has  suddenly  grown  dim,  and  the  grave  closer 
over  the  ashes  of  one  stricken  down  in  the  vigor  of  his  years,  and  before 
the  fulness  qf  his  fame.  His  death  is  no  common  loss ;  t»  his  family,  a 
loss  we  cannot  realize;  to  his  constituents,  which  none  can  supply ;  aud 
to  bis  party  and  his  country,  a  deprivation  like  the  deaths  of  Silas  Wright 
'  and^  Levi  Woudbury,  tenfold  more  afflicting  for  the  suddenness  of  its 
occurrence. 

He  is  gone !  The  struggles,  the  rivalries,  and  the  triumphs  of  party 
with  him  are  over.  The  praise  or  censure  of  men  are  nothing  to  hiiu 
now.  He  has  bid  farewell  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  toib,  and  the  last 
goal  of  his  ambition,  forever !  Alas  I  for  the  lesson  of  human  greatness ! 
Honor  is  fleeting ;  fame  is  a  shadow ;  the  brightest  laurels  wither  upoii 
the  brows  of  meu ;  and  ^he  prizes  of  life  crumble  to  ashes  within  our 
grasp! 


>  ■ 


